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FoL  X.  JANUARY,  1807.  No.  L 

/lrt.  L — Poems  and  Plays,  by  WUliam  Richardson^  A.  M, 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Longman.     1805. 

'  ALL  the  cpnjppsjtipns  carf{air>ed  in  these  vol liraes,  except 
fi  few  very  sKh?^po>|i\^,  h*?rv|  al£(*adj^  at  different  times  ap- 
peared beforenff^Y'ubli'c,  and  undergone  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
criticism.  Profe.iiby  Kitfbardjson  has  now  collected  all  those 
children  of  his  fancy'w-hom  he*  considers  worthy  of  parental 
protection,  and  ©nvfF;S)<5e  ttlefXfe*«l"ie  grounds  his  claims  to 
the  immortality  Utifte'p^tr'-He^has  courted  the  muse  un- 
der as|  many  disguises  as  ev^r  Jupiter  assumed  in  the  pto- 
secutionof  his  less  chaste  amours,  hut  whether  or  nbt  witfii 
the  same  ultimate  success  as  the  heathen  god,  is  n,ow  to  be 
decided.  At  one  time  he  puts  on  the  demure  methodrstic 
air  of  an  elegiac  bard,  and  weeps,  sighs,  and  whines  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  deplorable  to  melt  the  most  ^obdurate 
heart.  Atanother,  he  brightens  up  into^  spruce  and  fashi- 
phabjebeau,  powdered^  perfumed,  an<J  apparelled  in  a  stile  al- 
together irresistible.  Ere  long,  he  starts  up  in  the  form  and 
dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  becoming  crook  over  his  shoul- 
ders, at)d  puffing  away  with  zeal  and  delight  on  the  Scotch 
bag-pipe.  While  the  prolonged  sound  of  the  drone  is  yet 
humming  in  our  ears,   who  should  rise    before   us,    but   the 

f)rofessor  wrapped  in  the  sweeping  stole,  and  treading  the 
ufty  buskin  in  tragedy  with  a  bloody  dagger  in  the. one  hand, 
and  a  poisoned  bowl  in  the  other !  llie  volumes  are  indeed 
a  perfect  raree  shew.  One  page  4s  drawn  up,  and  lo  ! 
jshepherds  and  their  la«iies  sporting  in  the  vale  !  Down  it 
falls,  and  behold  an  Indian  chief  with  hatchets,  scalps, 
and  tomahawk^!  The  eye  is  soon  relieved  with  the  le$s  fqrr 
pidable  muster  of  a  volunteer  corps  ^dvancin<^  against  a 
tCEiT.  Rev.  VoL  10.   Januari/,  1^07.  B    ^         , 
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dreadful  discharge  of  blank  cartridges^  and  again  is  star^ 
tied  at  the  spectre  fwms  of  Fingal,  Starno,  and  other  sta-  - 
ring  heroes.  There  is,  doubtless,  something  very  attractive; 
in  this  variety  of  spectacle,  and,  at  the  lime,  we  willingly 
overlook  any  defects,  however  glaring,  in  the  execution 
of  the  several  groups,  satisfied  with  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  contpvance.  When  re?ison  however  begins  to  as* 
sume  her  sway  over  the  impressions  of  sense,  a  revoludoi^ 

.  of  sentiment  often  takes  place  in  the  mind,  an4  we  are  ap^ 
fo  feel  surprise,    not  unmixed   with  shame,  at   the  easy 

'   liberality  with  which  we  bestowed  our  cbmniendation. 

It  may  not  beamiss  to  follow  this  poetical  Proteus,  through^ 
several  of  tHe  most  remarkable  of  his  transformations.  We* 
shall  probably  find  that,  under  all  his  disguises,  his  general 
appearance  retains  enough  of  its  original  air  to  discover  the; 
concealed  professor,  and  thai  beneath  the  sable  suit  of  elegy, 
the  gay  attire  of  Cupid,  the  comniodious  kilt  of  the  moun-' 

^  tain  shepherd,  or  the  gorgeous  pall  of  tragedy,  there  is  a 
stiffness,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  a  pedantry,  acquiredf 
perhaps  from  his  acadeipicaiavogations,  \that  does  not  ex- 
a(^tly  correspond  with  aQy>>f :  t))^  ^asuTacJQ^'i^J  and  rathec 
tends  to  exhibit  profess6r*Rfctfardsoniir*  air •aSPvk ward  point 
<?f  view.  An  actor  who  attetxTpis  ^Ip9^f|>tj|i  a  great  many 
different  characters  seldom  sire(;ee€l8refftark^l).Iy  well  in  any  ; 
he  i^  apt  to  perform  then^/^TE  /S}  JJ??1M^JJ  5  W  decorate^ 
Othello  with  the  polite  non^b&taWCe.^ir*H^&CngBr,  and  to  carry 
the  air  of  Scri|b  into  the  closet  scene  of  Hamlet. 

^  Let  us  consider  the  professor  in  the  first  place  as  a  dealer 
in  elegies.  There  are  so  many  rea,l  evils  in  the  world,  th*l; 
if  a  person  is  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  melancholy,  he 
ii^ed  hot  go  far  out  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  hunaan  life  to 
-  discover  topics  of  lamentation.  By  seizing  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  misfortunes  to  which  poor  mortals  are  sub- 
ject, and  Irustitig  to  the  emotions  of  our  o\vn  reflecting 
hearts  for  their  embellishment,  any  man  of  taste  and  feeling 
might  easily  manufacture  a  middle-sized  poem  of  such 
gloomy  materials  as  to  awaken  doleful  associations  even  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  inclined  to  be  jocular.  Of  this  truth  - 
people  in  general  are  so  well  convinced,  that  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  greatly  o1;)liged  to  a  writer  who  ransacks 
every  corner  of  his  imagination,  for  hidden  images  of  pain, 
grief,  and  despondency.  Accordingly,  fictitious  sorrows 
6re  not  so  delightful  to  the  sensible  people  of  this  country 
as  they  formerly  were,  and  strains  that  wail  with  fancied  woe 
^re  in  general  permitted   to  contribute  exclusively  to  the 

*  private  enjoyrtient  of  the  bard  by  whom  they  were  indited. 
There  is  a  native  manliness  in  the.soul  of  Britons^    that 
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ilisclaios  the  whining  ejaculations  of  written  grief^  and  we  trnst 
that  it  will  never  suffer  itself  to  be  subdued  by  that. childish 
cant  of  morbid  sensibility  that  many  modern  poetasters  have 
raised  over  the  island.  Professor  Richardson  may  justly  be 
included  in  the  number  of  these  plaintive  moorners.  We 
suppose  his  situation  as  professor  of  humanity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  must  be  very  comfortable.  Why  tbeii 
should  he  terrify  himself  by  such  shocking  visions  as  the 
following?        '  *      ^ 

'  Fancy  listens  to  my  lay  ; 

Shrouds  in  her  dusky  pall  th'  expiring  day  i 

AnoD^  athwkrt  the  burden'd  skies    '  ^  / 

Slowly  the  deep,  congenial  glooms  arise  : 

The  lonely  moan  of  the  forlorn, 

On  the  slow,  pausing  breath  of  midnight  borne| 

Flows  from  the  visionary  vaU  ! 

Seen  by  the  livid  gleam  of  fear, 

Pimly  featured  shapes  appear, 

And  melanchol/s  slow-puls'd  heart  assail  i  ^ 

Glaring  fiends  and  spectres  gaunt, 

That  from  the  gulf  of  iiorror  rise,  avaunt  1'        Vol.  I.  p.  80; 

With  such  acquaintance  as  here  descnbed  constantly 
dangling  at  one's  heels^  existence  must  be  very  uncomforta* 
ble.  But  odr  author  is  quite  another  melancholy  Jacques  ; 
he  thinks  nothing  of  moralizing  on  a  stream  half  a  summei^ 
daj^  and  '  loses  and  neglects  the  creeping  hours  of  time'  in 
very  stale  and  unprofitable  musings.  Alluding  to  an  oak 
$h^t  was  shattered  by  a  whirlwind^  he  proceeds  thus  v-^ 

*  Sweet  emblem !  will  the  minstrel  say 

Who  sighs  aod  pours  tEe  plainti v  e  lay  ; 

An^d  bending  o'er  the  sculpturM  ura 

Invokes  the  tuneful  nine  to  n^ourn  ; 

Sweel  emblem !  will  the  minstrel  say 

And  sigh  and  pour  the  plaintive  lay  ; 

Aid  grieve  tliat  merit  cannot  save 

From  dire  disease  and  an  untin^ely  grave/        Vol.  I.  p.  8f « 

"  So  completely  has  professor  Richardson  weakened  his  mind 
by  such  sickly  effusions  poured  forth  under  a  doze  of  ima« 
ginary  evil,  that  when  a  subject  of  real  i h teres t  occurs,  he 
^s  nothing  to  bestow  on  it,  but  the  lowest  dregs  of  c:ir- 
Jiaosted  sentiment.  He  begins  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
ji^ young  lady  of  his  acquaintance  ^si  follows  ; 

'  Ah !  shepherds,  what  a  lamentable  change  f 
Behold  that  cheek  where  youth  and  beauty  bloQm'd 
j-ifelessaodpalei'        « 
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In  a  little  time,  he  exclaims  in  the  affectation  of  phren^y^ 

«  Wake!  lovely  maid  !  bnJ  she  can  ne'er  awake  }  ' 
For  ivho  can  burst  the  fetters  of  the  tomb  T'   ' 

jjCnd  again  : 

*  '         <'Ahme!  if  heavenly  cjiarms 

Or  softest  melody  could  soothe  the  rage 
Of  rueful  faie,  our  Phoebe  had  not  died,!.' 
,  He  then  goes  onto  prove,  which  he  does  by  the  most  irra-  -^ 
fragable  arguments,  that  all  men  are  mortaF.  (Vol.  I.  P-^9-j     . 
But  the  following  elegjac  hVmn  oh   an  highly    interesting 
feribiectis  quoted  by  us  as  the  very   worst  combination    ot 
words  in  the  way  of  poetry   exisliog  in  the   Eughsti  Ian- 
guage. 

^     '  ^Hymnfyr  tlw  annitersary  Meeting  of  the  Glagsow  Society  of  th 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  ^  .      • 

<  Shall  (hej^  whcse  pious  parents  wcte 
Devoted  to  <he  Lord,  =  ^   .  > 

Bow'd  at  his  altar  and  unscal'd 
'    His  ev^i lasting  word,  • 

«  Strove  with  his  people  and  subducii 
^  *.     Their. heart  to  melt  in  prayer. 

Or  glow  with  tbanksgivinjT,  be  doom'cj 
)     ,  To  wrestle  with  despair  ?  '  ^  ' 

*  Tho*  cold  and  crumbling  in  the  dust, 
The  pious  father  lies  ;       ■ 
Jehovah  !  tho'  no  move,  on  earth 

His  orisons  arise ;  ■         ' 

«  Thou  carest  for  his  children,  thou 
Wilt  shield  them  from'all  ill  ": 
They,  if  they  trust  in  thee  will  have 

In  thee  a  father  still,  iStc/         Vol.  J.  p.  12^. 

But,        / 

<  Away  with  melancholy  nor  dol*»fuJ  changes  ring 
On  life  and  human  folly,  but  ineh:ily,  merrily  skng  fa,  la  I!  ^ 

And  this  well-known  verse  of  a  justly  popular  song,  intro- 
duces very  neatly  to  our  notice  the  professor  as  a  votary 
of  Cupid,  chantine  hymns  and  epithalamia  with  vast  effect. 
He  has  how  dofFd  '  the  trappings'and  |he  suits  of  woe/  and 
shakes  bis  quiver  with  all  possible  aixhnessand  malice.  The 
'  fruitful  river  iri  the  eye'  is<^ried  up  to  ils  very  channel,  and 
the  *  windy  suspiriilion  oCforced  breath'  is  softened  down 
into  the  sigh  bf  languishment and  desire.  In  an  address  to 
asky-lark,  after  inariy  pretty  liule  advices,  he  tells  it  '  tqi 
icek  the  bower  where  Ino  lies/  and  exclaims,  '         ^"^ 
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'  Go  I  flutter  rouiul. her  heaving, brea^^ 
j^ut  oh  I   while  thus  supremely  blest  I 
'Wiiste  not  thy  tigae  in  sijjent  gaze* 
Bui  \varblewild  thy  native  tays! 
Or  sliig  of  tno,'  and  delay      ^  '        - 

For  once  to  hail  returning  day  !'         VoK  I.'  p.  ^2, 

After  telling  the  IsLV^  not  io  waste  fiis  time,  weiiuk  ex- 
pected^ that  he  was  to  improve  it  ip  the  empty  task  of  siqg- 
Iri^j  art  bcbdpation  heithe-i^  new  nor  interesting  td  an  ani- 
irial  <^Hci  bad  nothing  else  to  do  all  the  days  of  the  week. 

li  \J^otild  be  no  easy  task  to  give  a  general  character  of  tbe- 
amordu^  verses  addressed  by  professor  liiclundson  to  his 
various  diistrbsses,  under  the  names  of  Ino,  Daphne,  Les- 
bia,  8cc.  His  own  opinion  of  them,  however,  is  ei press jd  iti 
Uie  followitig  verses  of  an  Anacreontic  : 

*  When  I  sing  the  power  of  love, 
Melody  delights  the  grove  ! 
Fragrant  blooming  flowers  arise^ 
^rearhing  incense  to  the  skies  ; 
Soft  as'evening  zephyrs  blow,  * 
The  jimblingeasy  number^j  flow,' 
,   And  by  this  proof  convinced  1  see,  - 

bfbve !  I  have  ito  muse  but  thee  !*     Vol.  I.  p.  6^, 

_  We  cannot  however  quit  the .  ptofessor  as  a  volflry  of 
tupid,  without  shortly  noticing  the  *  Ej)itlui!auiium  on  ifie 
inarriages  of  the  duchess  of  Athol;  and  of  ll'ie  honQ.nrab[e 
^rs.  Uraham  of  Be'gowan.'  Whether  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  his  fancy  with  siich  wariii  images  as  the  ceicinatiun 
faf  the  niari-iage  ceremony  naturally  excites,  or  Was  of 
opinion  that  all  eArthiy  passions  were  too 'sinful  to  fenter  the 
pure  bosoms  of  the  above  mentioned  ladies  aiid  tlieir  hus- 
bands, "tve  shall  not  stop  to  conjecture;  bul;  true  it  is  that 
throughout  the  whble  of  the  said  epithalaiiiium/  not  even 
the  most  distant  hint  of  marriage  is  drop|x;d,  nor  any  feeling 
described  that  niight  lead  the  readgr.to  iindi>ine  th.itthe  poft 
^as  sjJeaking,of  living  creatures.  -  It  reseiiibit\^  a  chai  adc 
for  tb^  Laay's  Magazine;  and  we  think  few  unwiarried  fe- 
males coUld-dis  ver  its  solution.  After  a  descript,ion  of 
Ihe  ndonth  of  May,  which  is  commonly  supposed  mor^  fa- 
vourable to  intrigue  than  matrimony,  he  proceeds  thu*  ; 


-'Twfls  then  where  Do  ran  guides 


His  winding  current,- in  a  vci^rdaHt  vale, 
Ling'ring  with  fonii  debjy,  and   rap^ur'ii  all     ' 
JV'ith  th^  ado/nmvnt  of  a  cultur'd  hill^ 
Lav'd  by  his  wandVing  wave,  the  rural  swains 
Jiehcld  two  ruses  of  illu  trioui  sterti 
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Blushing  with  orient  bloom.    The  morning  deir> 
La:y  on  their  leaves^  impearling  them. 

:'.*.,♦***♦# 

*  No  noisome  weed  was  near  them,  and  no  shrub 
Of  noxious  quality,  with  fa^t  embrace 
Twining  insidious  mid  the  tender  shoots, 
Empoison'd  them.'— — VoL  I.  p.  98. 

In  short,  they  were  two  full-blown  roses  ripe  for  the  ma^ 
trimonial  bouquet^  or  in  other  words^  two  young  ladies  weary 
of  a  single  life.  The  metaphor  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  poem,  and  certainly  produces  a  very  singular  effect. 
We  have  seen  some  verses  by  a  friend  on  an  epitlKiIa- 
xuium  something  similar  to  this  one^  which  appear  to  de* 
icribe  very  accurately  the  nature  of  thp  invention. 

Hark!  the  rapt  bard  of  love  and  marriage  sings^ 
While  o'er  his  harp  vex'd  Cupid  flaps  his  wings, 
And  wonders  much,  yet  wonders  still  in  vain. 
What  means  the  strange,  inexplicable  strain  1 
Tho'  beauty  ask,  and  love  inspire  the  theme, 
The  dearest  names  that  bjess  the  poet's  dream  ; 
Tho'  blushing  Venus  half  unveils  her  charms, 
And  bright-eyed  HymeA  spreads  his  eager  arras  ; 
^   While  in  glad  smile  and  changing  cheek  appear 
The  bridegroom's  ardour,  and  the  virgin's  fear  ; 
Far  from  the  naughty  sight  our  chaste  bard  flies, 
And  to  preserve  his  morals,  shuts  his  eyes  ! 
Unlike  the  warmth  of  Ovid's  amorous  strain, 
Or  modern  Little's  love-descriptive  vein. 
His  frigid  verse  no  glowing  charm  reveals, 
Nor  lovelier  renders  what  its  art  conceals. 
In  classic  phrase  he  speaks  of  hooks  and  crooks, 
And  streams  that  commune  with  the  babbling  brooks, 
Till  after  balmy  gales  and  vernal  showers 
And  shrewd  discourses  from  tongue-gifted  flowers, , 
The  wond'ring  reader  to  the  end  when  carried 
l.eams  fiom  all  this — ^a  loving  pair  were  married ,! 
Thus  while  the  board  with  various  dishes  spread, 
The  glorious  sirloin  smoking  at  the  head, 
With  watery  mouth  the  tantalized  sinner 
D**— s  the  long  grace  that  keeps  him  from  his  dinner  ! 

We  come  now  to  consider  our  author  in  the  light  of  a 
ihepherd  swain,  unacquainted  with  the  noise  of  cities,  and 
invested  with  the  siniple  air  of  rusticity.  He  performs  this 
part  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  has  contrived  tq  write 
verses  as  guiltless  of  all  signification,  as  the^  silliest  talk  of 
the  silliest  shepherd  that  eVer  waved  his  kilt  to  the  pioun* 
t(Uo  gales  of  Caledonia, 
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*  iiild/  he  sting,  *  as  orient  day, 

And  beauteous  as  the  bloom  of  May; 
She  moves  with  grtce,  and  speaks  with  ease. 
For  nature fortti'd  the  fair  to  please  !      ^ 

V        «        * 

*  He  paus'd :  the  swains  who  by  him  stood 
Replying  in  a  playfnl  mood. 

Said  archly,  we  have  also  seen 
The  goddess  dancing  on  the  green  !'    Vol  I. p.  25. 
4        •        • 

*  Tiflsaidy  should  Virtue  leave  the  skiei 
And  visit  earth  in  mortal  guise  ; 
Glowing  with  elegant  desire. 

All  that  beheld  her  would  admire. 
With  this  opinion  I  agree,  ' 

For,  Ino^  she  would  smile  like  thee!' 

rrofessor  Richardson^  however^  sometimes  forgets  that  he 
IS  a  shepherd^  and  discovers  a  degree  of  ^  iearningi  classical 
and  otberwise^  ^hich  would  become  an  academical  gown 
better  than  a  tartan  plaid.  He  cjdnverses  in  the  most  fami- 
liar terms  with  syIvaDs>  fauns,  oreads,  dryads,  naiads, 
satyrs^  and  so  forth  ;  and  dubs  himself  ^  minstrel  of  the 
idalian  grove/ a  title  not  to  be  found  in  the  genealogy  of 
Scottish  shepherds*  We  have  heard  that  the  peasantry  6f 
Scotland  are  very  well  informed  ;  but  we  hope  they  do  not 
study  the  amatory  Greek  and  Latin  poets* 

Professor  Richardson  now  pays  his  addresses  to  the  tra* 
gicqueen,  who  in  due  time  is  delivered  of  two  bantlings, 
the  *  Indians,' and  the  *  Maid  of  Lochlin/  We  iball  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  respective  merits  of  each.  The  scene 
of  the  'Indians'  is  laid  in  the  wildsof  North  America,and  con- 
sequently the  gjreatest number  ofiheDramatisPersonsa  are  sa« 
irages.  The  heroine,  Maraino,  however^  is  sprung  from  British 
bloody  having  been  carried  off  when  a  child  from  her  mur* 
dered  parents.  We  find  her  married  to  ^  c|^ief  called  Onaiyo, 
who  had  inspired  her  withseqtimentsof  a  tender  nature  by 
his  dexterity  in  massacring  and  scalping  her  countrynien* 
At  the  opening  ipf  the  tragedy  thiv  savage  is  from  home 
fighting  General  Wolfe,  and  ^laraino  is  induced  to  believe, 
by  the  cunning  of  ©ne  Yerdal  a  rejected  lover,  that  he  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  killed.  In  the  mean  time  a  pri- 
soner is  brought  in,  tied  neck  and  heels,  who  is  about  to  fur- 
nish the  subject  matter  of  a  bonfire,  when,  he  providentially 
turns  out  to  be  Maraino's brother.  He  had,  it  seems^  con- 
trived to  escape  at  the  time  the  rest  of  his  family  ha4 
suffered  ;  but  the  mode  of  his  escape  is  left  to  the  reader's 
conjectiires.  Ere  lone  Onaiyo  returns  perfectly  alive  ia 
every  respect,  and  aUer  the   e;(|U'ession  of  some  little 
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jealousy^  embraces  this  new  relation^Sydney^  who  it  seem4 
had  saved  hisjife  in  battle,  kills  the  villain  Yerdal^  and  spreads 
universal  joy  over  the  tribe.     Such  is  the  outline  of  the 
plot^  and,  though  common-place  enough,  it  is  certainly  not 
devoid  of  interest.     Some   of  the  scenes  are  tolerably  well 
executed,  particularly  the  last  of  the  4th  act,  where  Sydney 
is  supposed  to  have   killed  Ohaiyo,  and   bis  sister   hesitates 
about  sacrificing  him  to  the  manes  of  her  husband.     But  on 
the  whole  nothing  can  be    worse    managed.     Every   thing, 
is  immediately  foreseen,  whether  we  will   or  riot;  and   we 
are  fatigued  by  tedious  narratives   of  events   that   we   had 
long  ago  anticipated.     The  whole  of  the  first  act   consists 
of  a  conversation  between  Maraino  and  her  father  in   law 
Ononthio,  that  must  have  been,  both    from  its  dullness  and 
duration,  very  fatiguing  to  that  worthy  old   orc;ntleman,  and 
which  endangers  the  perusal  of  the  tragedy  by  encourag- 
ing the  influence  of  sleep.     The  most  gross  violation  of 
•avage  manners  every  where  occurs.     In   the  middle    of  ^ 
battle  an  amorous  and   bold   savage  is  represented   giving 
away  to  an  enemy  who  had  felled  him    to   the  earth,    the  . 
"wampum    belt  that  his  wife  had  woven  and  bestowed  as  an 
eternal  memorial  of  her\love.     This  b^lt  is  afterwards  made 
use  of  tp  prove  the  existence   of  its  former  wearer,  a  poor 
and  unnatural  device.     Ononthio,  an  old  warrior,  is  violent 
in  his  curses  against' human  sacrifices,  though  he  must  have 
presided  at  them   frorn  his  youth^  and  does  not  appear  to 
Jbave  conversed  with   the  missionaries.     Onaiyo,  on  disco- 
vering bis  wife  hanging  on  the  breast  of  a  stranger,  walks 
quietly  away  to  inquire  of   a  friend    the  meaning  of    the 
phoenomenon.     A  savage  would  instantly  have  stabbed  him. 
Indeed,  the  North  Americans  are  represented  as  a  nation  of 
philosophers.     They  all   speak  according   to  the   rules   of 
Quinctilian  tor  the  formation   of  orators,  and  they  deliver 
harangues,  that   in   point  of  style  would  not  yield   to   a 
maiden  speech  iti  the  British   senate.     This  seems  not  alto- 
gether so  natural  as  might  have  been, 

The  ^  Maid  of  Lochlip,'  which  our  author  chuses  to  call 
a  lyrical  drama,  is  founded  upon  a  story  in  Fingal,  a  poem 
attributed  to  Ossian.  It  wa&read  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  literary  society  in 'Glasgow  college,  and  we  suppose 
Professor  Richardson  availed  himself  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent critical  remarks  suggested  by  the  collected  wisdom 
of  that  very  learned  body  of  men.  The  public  have  there- 
fore a  right  to  expect  the  Maid  of  Lochlin  to  be  a  perfect 
biauty.  The  story  is  shortly  thus:'  Fingal  king  of  stormy 
Morven,  pays  a  friendly  visit  to  Starnb  king  of  Den- 
jnai'l^ gains  the  love  of  his  daughter  Agandeccaj  and  tb^ 
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tons^nt  of  her  parents  to   their   marriage,  when  a  wicked 
higb-prie&t  takes  it  into   bis    bead  to   propb^^y  that  their 
union  will  be  productive  of  destruction  to  the  state.    On 
hearing  this.  Star  no  withdraws    his   consent  to    the  match, 
and  Fifigai    invades    Denmavk,    determined   to  assert  hia 
righi-to  AgandecL*^  by  force  of  arms.     Sturnois  vanquished 
in  single  combat,  and  yields  up  bis  daughter  in  a   friendly 
way  to  the  victor.     The  shame  of  defeat,  however,  ranklep 
in  his  breast,  and  afteir  attempting  to  make  away  with  Fingal, 
first  by  poison  and  then  by  the  swordsin  bothof  which  attempts 
he  is  baffled  by  the  good    sense   and   pi;esence   of  mind   of 
Agandecca,  in  revenge  he  stabs  that  agreeable  3'oung  lady^ 
afMi  then  decamps  to  the  forest,  .having   first   expressed  hi* 
resolution  <yf  becoming  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar.     On  the 
whole,  this  tragedy  is  scarcely  so  bad  as  the  *  Indians.'     The 
baiighty,  revengeful,  daring,  stern  soul  of  Starno  is   deline- 
ated in   a  manner  not  entirely   destitute  of  effect  ;  noflr  it 
Agandecca  an  iU-drawu    representative  of   a  mild,    timid 
maiden  willing  to  obey  the  authority  of  a  parent,  yet  trern- 
Bling  for  the  safety  of  an  adored   lover.     But   all  the  other 
characters  are  miserably  delineated.     The  high-priest  is  an 
unreasonable' idiot-monster,  wicked  without  being  terriMe, 
and  .clothed  in  all  the   deformity  without  any  of  the   subU- 
mity  of"  superstition.     Fingal   himself  is    a  pobr   driveller 
without   feeling  or  energy   of  any  kind,   and   remarkable 
•olelyfor  great   muscular  strength.       His  love  for   Agan- 
decca, instead  of  partaking  of  the  violent  impetuosity  qf  a 
youthful  warrior,  resembles  exactly  the  assumed   passion  of 
a  considerate  old  gentleman,  who  determir»es  on  taking    a 
,  wife  for  the    better    management  of  his   household  a'ffairs. 
His' bosom-friend  Ullin,  liice  the*  fidus  Achates'  of  iliiieas^ 
is  a    perfect   cypher;  and  if  we  may    b.'  allowed    to  judge 
from   his  specimens  of  poetry,  one  of   the  dullest  bi«\is  that 
ever  woke  the  Gaelic    harp.     As  for    the    old   queen,   it  is 
not  easy  to  know  what  she  would  beat.     We  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  take  her  for  a  good  kind  of  a  body,   vvjio    wishes 
to  donciliate  matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  to    steer   clear 
of  e\^ery  thin^^ either  ubpleasant  to  her  own  feehngs  or  those 
of  her  iiusband  and  daughttr.     At  other  limes  she  uses  poor 
Agandecca  very  harshly,  and.abuses  Fingal  like  a  pick-poc* 
ket.       How   she  was    affected     by    her   daughter's    death, 
thedeponeot  sayeth    not,   for  though  shesuppo'rts  the  mur- 
tiered  Agandecca   in  her  last  moments,   she  does  noX  oj^en 
her  mouth   upon    the  subject.     This  silence    was    perhaps 
meant  for  nature,  hke  that  of  Ajax  to  Ulysses,  and  of  Dido 
to  iEneas  in  the  shades.     But  nothing  can   be  more   incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  queen,  who  seems  to  hav^ 
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been  cbicfly  rfemariable  for  watil  of  feeling,  and  sfifii6ratriTi* 
dance  of  logilHcity.  When  writers  imitate  the  ancients  Ic^ 
tbeni  do  so  with  their  eyes  open. 

We  cannot  roe/st  with  any  passage  in  this  tragedy  deserving 
quotation  on  the  score  of   excellence.     Tbe  language  is 
uniformly  stiff  and  formal^and  occasionally  very  bombasticah 
Agandecca  replies  to  a  question  from  her  toother  concerning    • 
her  health  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Thbu  bast  no  child  !    I  am  no  mdre  !    this  foritl 
/Consistsof  adamant,  and  is  the  pillar 
That  must  uphold  the  gloh6.     Perchance  thou  4eem*st 
This  arm,  thus  laced  with  azure  veins,  a  limb 
''     '  Fashioned  hke  thine  ;   but 'tis  of  solid  marble  | 

And  bdin^s  throne  rests  on  ibit  feeble  arm/       Voh  I.  p.  145. 

The  rough  :  nd  boisterous  Starno  uses  this^  infantine  lan^  ' 
piage  to  Fingal  about  his  daughter's  illness: 

*  A  thrill  of  maidenhood  and  modest  terror ; 
An  evanescent  page  of  timid  coyness/ 

How  simply  natural !  how  like  the  style  of  ordinary  con^ 
yersation  is  the  following  little  table  talk  of  the  queen  i 

*  O !   that  his  venturous  keel  had  never  ploughed 
The  foamy  ridges  of  our  billowy  main  ! 
And  that  the  pine,  that  bore  the  snow-white  sail,' 
Still  tiung  her  shadow  from  the  rocky  steep 
That  stem*  the  western  ocean  V 

Professor  Richardson  might  as  well  have  mentioned  his 
theft  of  this  passage  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  washing  out  the  original 
colour  of  the  article,  and  staining  it  with  the  rancid  oil  of 
his  midnight  lamp;  nor  would  the  liver  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  have  burned  with  envy,  at  the  perusal  of 

*  Nay,  let  perdition 
Confound  this  peopled  orb  ;   shake  and  convulse 
With  horrible  turmoil,  the  rocks  that  rib 
IlW  embodied  earthy  and  plunge  them  in  the  main, 
'     Whose  billows  dash  yon  western  sky,  that,  bends 
'  To  their  rude  greeting  ;  or  with  giant  gripe 

Tear  from  his  sapphire  throne  the  Lord  of  day, 
Mor  ever  let  usurping  nigjit  be  chased 
From  her  dominion,  rather  than  my  soul 
Mate  with  disgrace,  "jtoop,  by  compulsion  stoop 
To  insult,    nor  my  burning  thirst  of  vengeancn 
Slake  in  the  life  spring  of  this  caitiff's  blood  V 
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After  sQcb  passages  as  these^  how  quietly  does  tfae  vaisoA 
tfepoae  on  the  following  gentle  stiain  ! 

*  She  breathes  her  latest  breath  ! 
Heaves  a  departing  sigh  I 

How  motionless  in  death 
I'he  lustre  of  her  eye  ! 

*  How  changed  to  deadly  pale. 
Her  cheek  so  rosy  red  I 

O  youth  and  old  bewail 
Our  Agaadecca  dead  !  !  !' 

We  bare  now  followed  professor  Richardson  with  some  at* 
lention  through  his  various  characters.  Before  Bidding  hina 
farewell^  we  snail  merely  address  to  him  a  few  general  obsec* 
Tations.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  adhered  longer  than  an^ 
:aiodern  versifier  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  to  the  old* 
fashioned  slang  of  poetry.  We  are  rarely,  now-a-daya, 
provoked  with  senseless  invocations  to  some  imaginary  being 
called  a  muse,  since  experience  has  confirmed  the  non-entity 
of  all  good  spirits  so  denominated.  But  the  professor  not 
only  invites  her  to  take  an  occasional  stroll  with  him  among 
the  woods  and  glens  of  Scotland,  hut  declares  on  his  word  ' 
4>f  honour  that  she  has  frequently  accepted  of  the  invitation^ 
and  blessed  him  with  the  most  loving  endearments.  In  an 
agony  of  delight  he  exclaims  :     (Vol.  L  p.  36.) 

*  In  the  stream-divided  glade 

O  how  sweet  with  thee  unseen. 
By  the  blooipy  hawthorn  shade 
I'o  enjoy  the  pensive  scene  !  ^ 

#         #         #         *       . 

*  How  dear  to  love  and  friendship,  thou 
Of  turtle  eye  and  placid  brow  ; 

For  feelings  exquisitely  fine, 

And  truth  and  tenderness  are  thine,* 

Instead  of  calling  the  morning  Aurora,  the  evening  Hes- 
per,  and  the  moon  Cynthia,  it  would  have  been  more  sensi-  * 
ble,  and  just  as  pretty,  to   have  called  them  by  their  own 
names  in  good  king's  English. 

Another  general  fault  of  Mr.  Richardson's  compbsitions 
in  verse  is  his  perpetual  use  of  personification.  He  never 
speaks  of  any  strong  feeling  of  the  mind  or  striking 
quality  of  external  nature,  without  making  it  a  living 
character.  This  is  a  dangerous  attempt ;  for  it  frequently 
leads  into  extravagance  and  absurdity,  and  generally  renders 
the  idea  so  expressed  dim,  vague,  and  obscure.  A  poet  of 
vivid  imagination,  of  great  powers  of  abstraction,  and  pos- 
•essed  of  a  copious  command  of  fairy  language^  like  the 
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IfaiM  and  plaintive  CoUins>  ttaay,  if  he  ch uses,  revel  ifl  ill 
the  luxuriance  of  imagery,  and  roam  unfettered  through  tb^^ 
enchanted  paradise  df  visibnary  personifieations.  His  song 
will  be  of  the  higher  moOd:  o^bsfcur^  oiiiy  to  the  obtuse, 
and  extravagant  only  to  tiie  dull  i  but  to  spirits  torch- 
ed with  congenial  fire,  bright  with  the  hues  of  h'eaVetf; 
But  shall  the  feebJ^^  poetaster  dare  to  Iread  the  ground  thaii 
the  genius  of  Collins  has  hallowed  ?    Let  him  not  be  gui!- 

Sof  profanation  to  the  ashes!  of  the  mighty  dead;  He 
en  ceases  to  be  rldidulous  ;  he  becomes  indecent. 
To  mention,  however,  all  the  fault;s  of  sxy\e  and  sentiment 
that  swafnl  over  these  volumes,  would  require  a  paiience  ^ 
«ind  an  industry  which'our  reader^  may  hie  glad  we  do  noi 
possess.  Unfortunately,  they  are  all  faults  arising  from  ste- 
iility  of  soul.  Our  authdr's  fancy  seeths  peHecily  famished; 
and  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone,  Accordingly,  ihe  de- 
vours whatever  cooies  irt  her  way,  less  solicitous  tor  dainty 
morsels,  than  lumpish  gi*oss  materials  fitted  to  featigfj''  the 
cravings  of  her  vorapity.  liv  her  eagerness  for"  something 
to  devour,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeafe,  *  she  looks  even' 
impossible  places,*  and  after  runjmagifi^  thiough  an 
cde,jcOmes,dut  at  th^  end  of  it,  with  a  hungry  deploring 
look  that  is  truly  lamentable.  Sotiietilnes  too,  after  ^lum- 
bling^by  accident  upon  a  lolerabi}' good  thing,  she  gives  it 
a  few  convulsive  mastications,  and  then  throws  it  aiidfcj 
much  to  the  credit  either  of  her  self-dertial  or  stupid- 
ity. 

We  have  been  induced  todwell  longer  on  |)ro(essor  Rich- 
ardson's viilumes  than  they  deserve,  from  our  respect  for  hisi 
character  as  a  man  of  lilAatnre.     We  are  truly  son^  thai 
he  shouldever  have  mistaken  his   talents  so  far  as   to   come 
before  the  public  as  a,  priest  of  Apollo.      Much  time  must 
have  been  lost  in  the  composition    of  his  plays  and  poems; 
that  might  have   been   usefully  and  creditably  employed. 
He  has  shewn  in  his  Essays  on  Shakspeareno  contemptil^le 
.  talent  for  philosophical  criticism,  and  sincerely  do    we  wish 
that  he  had  addicted  himself  exclusively   to  pursuits  of  thai 
kind.  Though  he  might  not,  perhops,have  exhibited  any  new 
vices  of  human   nature,  he  might   have  expressed  old  oned 
in  a  neat  and  attractive  manner,  and    probably  have  thug 
acquired  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  second-rate  essayists. 
In  place  of  this  rational  conduct  he  has  pursued   a  road   id 
glory  where  he  has  been  lobt  and  bewildered,  and  never  ad- 
\anced  a  single  step  farther  since  the  coipmencement  of  his 
journey.     Nothing  can  be  on  ore-  distressing  to  the  feeling 
heart  than  to  behold  a  man  advanced  in  years,  (as   the   pro^ 
iessorVpoi'tfait,  prefixed  ^o  bis  poetical  works^   leads   ua  iM 
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# 
f^ppps^  him)  staggering  about  on  tbe  great  fiprih  xowiaS 
/ome,  unprovided  wUh  the  coin  of  genius  to  gain  ^dtnh-' 
Stance  through  the  varioMS  turnpikes,  and  expose^'  tQ  the 
i^eersand  mud  of  more  successful  travellers.  As  friends^  w« 
^advise  biiQ  todesis^t  from  thejofiroey ;  and  though  it'niayl^ 
Jcnown  at  present  to  some  persons,  thnt  he  has  published  ^ 
Jong  account  of  his  hitherto  short ^xcursipn,  be  may  CQO- 
jso^e  l)i"ru^e]f  jyitl)  Xh^  rational  belief  thai  it  will  soon  be  foir 

fott^n,  and  that tlie   witnesses   of  bj^   disgrace  will  shortly 
ecqn^ned  to  the  unprpfaoed  ^helves^   set  apart  for  the 
)»lie}etons  of  deceased  poetry,.* 

Art.  II. — Dissertations  on  Man,  philosophical^  p^ysiolo^ 
gicalf  aiid political ;  in  answer  to  Mr*  Malthas' s  ^  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population^*  B\)  J.  Jarrofd,  M.  D^ 
BvoJ    Cadell.  180Q.       •    '   ^  -  ^ 

FEW  works  h^ve  produced  a  stronger  impression,  or  made 
It  more  sudden  and  violent  revolutiort  in   the   sentinients  of 
feiany,  than  that,  of    which  il  is  the  object  of  the  present 
Dissertations  to  expose  the  fallacy  and  refute  the  arguments. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mal'thus'S  book,  several  good 
and  wise  men,  some  of  whom  had  perhaps  adopted  a  rather 
Visionary  philanthropy,  imagined  'that   many  essential  im- 
provements might  be  introduced:  into   the  present   yitiated 
State  of  our  political  insciturions  ;  by  which'  the    happiness 
b(  liiankind  might  be   considerably    iiicreased  {  by   which 
the  pressure  of  poverty  and-woe   niiq^ht   be  alleviated^  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  furnishei'i  in  greater  abundance   tp 
every  individual.     But  Mr.  Maithus's    Essay  on  Population 
io  sooner  appeared,  than   it  seemed  to  dispel  in   a   moment 
fhe  gay  and  fascinating  'schemes    of  philanthropical  specu- 
lation.    By  one  striking  argmnent,  which  wa«   hastily  he-: 
lieved  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  immutable  truth,  Mr.  Malthus 
endeavoured  to  prove   that  all   the   alterairons  ^which  weire 
proposed  in  the  present   forms   and    combinations  of  civil 
polity  were  founded    in  error,  and  would  only  increase  the 
^vil  which  they  were  intended  to  remove,     Mr.  Malthus  ar- 
l^ued^that  there  v; as  a  tendency  in  .population  to  increase 
beyond  the  me;jnsof  subsistence  ;    and  that  the    new   form? 
of  political  society,  which  were  so  strenuously  vindicated  by 
Well  meaning  biitmislaken  imlividuals.  by    giving  new  force 
and  activity  to  this  tendency,  would  inevitably  augment  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  mankind.     Mr.  Malthus 'stwteg 
fhat  in  countries  in  which  the  principle  of  human  jncrease 
^Experiences   no  material  check,  the  population  will  double 
its  numbers  every  twenty  five  years,  but  that  the   increase - 
^f    siibsistence,  instead^^of  k^epin^   pace   with    this  rapid 
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nultiplieation^  would  soon  fall  »o    considerably  below  it, 
N     that  the  most  fatal  confusion  and  the  most  accumulated 
misery  mast  ensue>     The  increase  of  population^  when  u»« 
checked^  would  proceed^  according  to  Mr.  Malthus^  in  a 
geometrical   rario,  as  the  numbers,  1^2^  4^  8^  1 6^  5d^  &c. ; 
,  while  the  increase  of  subsistence,  even,  under  the  most'  fa* 
"vourable  circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  advance  in 
^ny  other  than  an  arithmetical  ratio,  as  the  numbers  ),  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  &c.  ^owever  true  this  may  appear  in  theory,   wc 
Wieve  that  it  will  be  found  false  in  fact.     However  much 
|t  may  ^em  confirmed  by  afew  partial  instances,  it  is  refute<J 
jby  genera)  experience.    The   whole   history  of  the  worldj^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  adduced  to  subvert  the 
jBtrgument.     And  though  it  is  apparently  established  by  the 
algebra  of  Mr.  Malthus^  it  is  proved  to  be   only  a  delusive 
phantom  by  the  realities  of  life.     It  is  one   of  those  paper- 
calculations,  which  for  a  time  dazzle  and  confovnd,  but  in 
which  there  is  neither  solidity  nor  truth,    The  effect  how- 
ever of  bis  reaspping,  as  far  as  it  has  operated,  has  beea 
most  pernicious.     It  h^s  repressed   the  activity  of  benevo* 
lence,  and  chilled  the  ardour  of  philanthropy.       It  has  en-r 
couraged  aud   indurated  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  heart  ; 
and  perhaps  misled  even  many  a  virtuous  mind  to  relax   its 
exertions  iiT  the  service  of  humanity.     It  has  shaken   the 
trust  of  many  in  thp  moral  government  of  the  Deity ;    and 
ii^ade  them  consider  vice  and  misery  as  inseparable  ingre^ 
idientsin  the  constitution  of  the  world.     iLhas  afforded  f| 
»anclion  to  those,  who  were  before   but  loo  much   inclined 
.    toperpf^tuate  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  ms^n  ;  and  there 
is  no  cue  species  of  political  depravity,  not  even   excepting 
fhe  slave  trade  itself,  which  m^y  not  be  vindicated  on   the 
principles  of  Air.  Malthus,  and  made  to  wear  <^ven  the  ap^ 
pearapce  of  humanity. 

One  great  and  incontrovertible  objection  to  the  argument 
Qf  Mr.  Mallhus,    is  that  it  supposes  something  irrelevant; 
and  contradictory   jn   the  plans   of  Providence.     In  the 
works  of  God  and  in  ,the   administration  of  the   world  we 
behold  singular  wisdom  displayed  in  th^   adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end  which  is  to  be  produced.     But  the  theory 
f>f  Mr.  Malthus  supposes  anaple  means  without  any  corres-?-^ 
ponding  end.    It  supposes  a  great  power  given,  by  which  nq 
*  adequate  effect  can  be  produced ,  and  which  cannot  be  ex* 
iBrted  according  to  the  original  intention  of  him  who  gave  itj^ 
without  the  most  calamitous   consequences.     }t  makes  the 
fiivine  fiat,  incbease  and  multiply,  a  command  which 
it  behoves  us  rather  to  transgress  than  to  obey.     For,  ac- 
cording to  Mif.  Maltbus,  a  superfluous  and  destructiye  ene;-* 
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gy  U  giveqi  to  the  principle  pf  populations  beyond  tbftt,  la' 
ijvhich^  with  every  possible  exertion  of  human  industry,  the 
increase  of  subsistence  ever  can  be  adequate.  The  multi* 
plication  of  jihe  human  species  is  made  in  an  almost  inoal* 
culabie  degree  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  'subsistence* 
What  is  thi^  ]3ut  to  sypposie  something  radically  wrong  in  the  ' 
constitution  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  to  ascribe  absurdity  or 
impotency^  want  of  consistency  or  want  of  power  to  the  moral 
governmen};  of  God  i 

'    Mr.  M.  in  order  to  give  the  grcfater  force  to  his  argument, 
puts  extreo^e  case^  which  never   have  occurred    an4  wbicli 
pever  can  qceur.     fie  says  that  as  the   population  of  any 
country^  where  it  is  unchecked^  will  double  itself  every  tweo* 
^y-fiye  years,    the  population  of  this  island,  supposing  it  al 
present  1 1  millions^   would  at  the  conclusion  of  a  single  oeii-9 
tury  amount  to  17dmiIlions;  while  the  means  of  subsistence^/ 
even   if  they   increased  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  every  Hat 
years,  would  be  equal  only  to  the  support-  of  A6  millions, 
Ieaving.a  population  of  1^1  millions  totally  unprovidt^d  for. 
But  common  sense  will  teach  us  thai  nothing  of  this   kind 
can  ever  happen,  apd  in  matters  of   practical^  concern   hka 
the   present,  it  is  useless(   to    frame   impracticable   byp<>r 
theses,  or  to  put  cases  which  never  can  be  realized.    This 
can  serve  only  to  impose  on   tlie  ignorant  and  mislead   the 
unwary:     Mr*  Malthus  himself  confesses  that  "*  population 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.*  Xhe  num- 
bers of  mankind   then  never  can  increase  beyond  the  food 
vrhich  isf  necessary  for  their  support;and  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  population  should  increase  beyond   the  means  of 
^ubsistetice  to  the   extent   which  is   assumed  by    Mr.  Mal- 
thus, so  as  to  l^ave  I$J  millions  without  a  morsel  of> bread. 
If  population    be  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
cannot  go  beyond  it^theymust  be  regarded  as  two  equipollent 
powers.  The  force  of  the  one  is  in  a  state  of  equipoise  with  that 
of  the  other.     The  ratio  of  increase  is  not  different,  but  tire 
same.     The  universal  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  nations 

E roves  this  te  be  the  case  ;  and  a  fact  which  is  dsta- 
lished  by  such  experience,  is  not  to  be  subverted  by  the 
palculations  of  algebra,  assisted  by  the  ingenuity  or  the 
logic  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  increase  of  subsistence  keeps 
pa<ce  with  the  multiplication  of  the  consumers  ;  as  the  con- 
sumption of  any  article  is  found  by  daily  experience  ra- 
ther to  augment  than  to  diminish  the  quantity.  For  the 
«more  there  are  to  consume,  the  more  there  will  be  to 
produce,  and  the  greater  encourageme<it  to  the  production, 
pod  gives  nothing  to  man  without  injdustry,  but  indgstry  • 
^Idoni  fails  to  be  excited   in  proj^ortioii  to  the  hope  of  re-* 
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compense.    He  who  toI4  all  mankind  to  use  thi$  diurnal  sop* 
plication^   'give  us  this  day  the  food  which  is  sufficient  for 
ws/  did  not  teach  any  lo  pray  for    what   they  never  could 
obtain.     This  would  have  been  to  deride  the  con>mon  sense^ 
of  man  and  the  unspeakable  goodness  ^of  God.     The  earth 
k  not  made  up  of  loaves  of  bread  ,  but  it  may  be  made  lo 
projduce  as  much  bread  as  those  who  people  its  surface  cai> 
consume.  Did  mankind  muhiply  as  fast  as  Mr.  M.  thinks  that 
they  might,   and  supposes  that  they  would,  if  the  principle 
of  population   were   unchecked,  they  would  soon   have  to 
lament  not  only  the  want  o\'  subsistence  but  the  want  of  space. 
The  sentient  myriads  of  this  habitable  glohe  would  be  pressed 
into  an   incorporated  mass,  panting  for  breath.      But  who 
entertains  any  apprehensions  of  ^uch  a  calamity  ?  And  yet  it 
is  almost  as  probai51e  and  quite  as  possible  as  that  over-peo- 
^pled  world  whicli  the  sapient  Mr.  Malthus  would  teach  U!4 
to  dread.     Mr.  Malthus  in  this  respect   is   Jike  a  man  who 
would  prevent  us.  from  going  ^o  quest  of  s^m.e^ood>  ivhich 
we  might  obtain,  by  portending  some   overwhelmirjg  evil 
which  is  never  likely  to  arrive.     His  book  is    better  calcu^ 
lated  than  any  which  we  have  ever  perused,  to  make  selBsh 
and  cold-blpoded  politicians,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  feel- 
ings and   the  hiippiness  of  their  fellovv-creatutes,  and  who 
will  congratulate  themselves  on  having  so  able  a  master  and 
%Q  specious  a  system  to  justify  their  schemes  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  their  base  and  interested  attempts  to   prolong 
,  the  period  of  ignorance^  of  siagghler,  and  of  woe. 

It  appears  to  us  to  happen  rather  unfortunately  for  th^ 
argument  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that,  in  this  country,  in  which  he 
thinks  that  the  population,  if  ijnchecked,  would,  in  the  short 
revolution  of  a  century,  amount  to  the  enormous  sumof  17Q 
luillious,  the  principle  of  population  has,  since  the  revolu- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  experi- 
teuced  no  material  check,  and  yet  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  does  not  appear  to  be  double  what  it  was  more  , 
than  one  hundred  years  ago;  But  during  all  this  period 
subsistence  was  abuncjant ;  and  in  the  first  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  not  only  adequate  but  superior  to  the  necessities,  of 
the  people  :  much  more  food  was  produced  than  was  cour 
snmed  ;  and  alter  supplying  the  home  market,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  grain  remained  tor  exportation.  In  this  inlervalj, 
there  were  no  years  of  famine  orof  pestilence  to  fill  our  sepul* 
chres  with  the  untimely  dead.  Some  wars  occurred,but  the 
destruction  of  the  species  in  these,  was  comparatively  small, 
and  at  least  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  V\e  actual  population  of  the  country  and 
that>Yhicb  it  ought  to  have  been  according  to  the  calculj^^ 
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lions  of  Mr.  Malthgs.     We  have  here,  at  least  fot  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  an  instance  of  a  country  in 
Wliich  r>o  material  check  w^s  given  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation,, in  which  subsistence  was  abundant,  and  so  far  fropi 
hciving  reached  its  farthest  point  of  .extension  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  great  increase,  and  yet  in  which  this  overwhelming 
principle,  of  population  dppeais  to  have  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, or  at  least  to  have  made  only  a  tardy  and  imperceptible 
advance.     Mr.  Malthus  will  tell  us  that  in  some  of  the  North,. 
American  states  the  population  has  been  known  to  double  itself 
in  25  years  ;  but  though  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  the 
principle  of  population  is.so   much  more  active  on  one   side 
of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other,  yet,  allowing  the  partial 
instance,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  denying  the  general 
conclusion.     For  Mr.  Malthus  omits  a  very  itnportant  con- 
sideration which  makes  against  his  argutbent:  theva^riation 
o/the  pririciple  of  fecundity  indifferent  countries  and^t  dif- 
ifereqt  periods.     Mr.  M.  supposes  this  principle  to  be  equally 
efBcacious  in  all  nations,  all  climates,  and  all  times.     All 
that,  according  to  him,  is  wanting  to  render  it  operative  ajt 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  is  a  sufficiency  of  food.     In  pro- 
portion as  food  is  increased,  numerous  mouths  wi  11  issue  fronx. 
the_womb  and  open  to  receive  it.     The  birth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  is  made  tantamount  to  the  power  of  appeasing  the 
cravings  of  hunger  and  of  thirst.     But  it  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing true,  as    Mr.  Malthus  asserts,  that  population  nqt  only 
always  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  subsistence,   but  i^ 
constantly  making  advances  beyond  it,   that,   In  many  in- 
stances where  subsistence  is  plentiful,  population  is  compa- 
ratively small.     This  was  particularly  the  case  in  this  cc^un- 
try  in  one  of  its  happiest  and  most  glorious  periods,  the  first 
'seventy  years  after  the  revolution,  when  the  subsistence  ex- 
ceeded, the  wants  of  the  population  ;  though,  accordmg  to 
the  fallacious  stateiiients  of  Mr.  Malthus,    there  ought  in 
that  period  to  have  been  a  surplus  of  starving  millions.   Did 
Mr.  Malthus  never  hear  of  or  never  observe  any  thing  like 
providential  arrangement  in  the  government'  of  the  world 
and   in  the  affairs  of  men  ?  And  will  not  this,  where  other 
causes  are  insufficient,  account  for  the  manifest  difference 
in  the  fecundating  power  in  different  countries  and  periods  f  ' 
Tlie  laws  of  God,  though  general,  are  never  exempted  from 
particular  cotltroul ;    and  the  present  action  is  by  no  means 
inconipatible   with    the  past  regulations  of  his  piovidence. 
The  revolutions  of  the  seasons  are  general  laws;  but  were 
two  seasons  ever  the  same  ?  There  is  a  general  providence, 
and  there  is  a  particular  and  a  present  administration.    This 

{>articular  administration  of  generallaws,  by  adapting  them 
o  every  variation  of  circumstances,  may,  and  we  have  no 
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doubt  does,  though  by  a  secret  and  invisible  agency,  keep 
the  population  of.  the  world  on  a  level  with  the  tneans^  6f 
subsistence  Jknd  often  below  it,  without  calling  in,  as  Mr^ 
Malthusdoes,  vice  and  misery  to  his  aid. 

Vice  and  misery,  or  moral  and  physical  evil  of  every  specie* 
and  description,  with  every  possible  combination  and  cir- 
cumstance of  want  ^nd  woe,  are  Mr.  Malthus's  merciful 
expedients  to  bridle  and  restrain  this  .wild  and  impetuous 
^  principle  of  population.  ^  He  does  indeed  talk  of  moral  re- 
straint ;  but  he  seems  to  allow  it  so  little  efficacy  that  it  i» 
in  fact  no  restraint  at  all.  His  great  and  powerful  engines^ 
bis  instruments  of  torture,  his  screws  and  presses  to  k6ep 
Sown  the  population  to  a  level  with  the  possibilities  of  sub- 
sistence, are  vice  and  misery.  These  are  the  means  which 
the  benevolent  father  of  mankind  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
vised in  order  to  counteract  his  own  , first  command^  ik-' 

CREASE  AND  MULTIPLY. 

If  the  prfnciple  of  population   were  so  active,  and  the 
multiplication, of  mankind  so  rapid  ^s  Mr.  Malthus   asserts, 
it  seems  very  strange  that  the  world,  which  is  so  many  thou- 
sand years  old,   should  not  yet  be  half  peopled  ;  and  that 
even  the  uwst  civilized  countries,  in  which  few  checks  have 
been  opposed  to  the  operation  of  the  fecundating  po,wer> 
should  present  so  many  uncultivated  wastes.     If,  therefore,, 
the  principle  of  population  should  not  proceed  itlore  rapidly 
i^n  the^  future  than  it  has  in  the  past,. many  thousand  years  • 
mustyet  elapse  before  the  world  can  obtain  its  full  comple- 
ment of  inhabitants;  or,  before  there  can  be  human  being» 
enough  to  exhaust  the  ample  reservoirs  of  subsistence,  witK 
which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  enriched  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    That  period,  therefore,  when  countless  millions  are 
tolanguish  in  all  the  extremity  of  want,  which  Mr.  Malthus 
represents  as  such  an  approximating  woe  and  an  object   of 
such  immediate  alarm,   is  either  never  likely  to  Arrive,  or 
else  is  placed  at  sach  an  immeasurable  distance,  as  to  be  no« 
object  of  apprehension  or  dismay.     Why  then  should  we  be 
deterred,  by  the  ominous  calculations  of  Mr.  Malthus,  frona. 
seeking  that  good  which  is  veal,   from  the  senseless  dread  of 
having  to  encounter  an  evil  which  exists  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation ?     If  we  can  alleviate  the  present  misery ,^r  augment 
the  present  happiness  of  our  fellovv  creature^,  let  us  prose- 
cute the  object  with  that  diligence  which  it  deserves,  with- 
out suffering  any  remote  improbable  contingencies;  any  mys« 
teriousdeSneaiions  of  invisible  calamity   to  divert  us   from, 
our  purpose.     If  by  any  improveiuents  in   our  domestic  and 
civil  polity,  we  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowerclasses  " 
©f  society,  let  not  the  gloomy  speculations  i>f  Mr.  Mal- 
thus.chiU  the  ardour  of  our  philaathiopy^  or  east  over  o\xt 
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tilings  a  cloud  of  sceptical  inquietude,  which,  .by  makibg  us 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  th^  goodness  of  the  divitie  adm^mstra** 
tion,  may  repress  these  energetic  exertions  which  we  should 
otherwise  make  in  ttie  service  of  humanity.      The  present 
Dissertations  have  induced  us  to  make  these  strictures  on  Mn 
'  Malthus's  celebrated  essay ;  because  we  are  convinced,  that 
as  far  as  it  has  made  any  impression  on  the  public  mind^ 
that  impression  has  been  adverse  to  the  happiness  of  man* 
kind»     It  has  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  benevolent^ 
and  increased  the  apathy  of'the  selfish.     It  has  taught  man/ 
t6  consider  vice  ana  misery  as  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world,  and  appointed  as  the  cor- 
rective of  those  laws  which  Omniscience  established.  Instead  ' 
of  the  gay  colouring,  of  hope  and  joy,  it  casts  the  funereal 
hue  of  sorrow  and  despair  over  the  future  prospects  of  man. 
It  tends  to  exxjite  the  belief  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  ia 
57hich  evirwill  keep  perpetually  accumulating,  .because  it  is    ' 
connected  with  the  increase  of  population,  of  which  he  repre* 
sents  the  inordinate  exertions,  as  incapably  of  being  restrain- 
ed without  the  salutary  interposition  of  vice  and  misery^  . 
We  have  been  taught  to  cherish  the  hope,  which  the  argti* 
ments  of  Mr.  Malthus  will  notreaaily  induce  ustoabandooi 
that  the,  sufferings  of  mankind  are  not  a  necessarily  increase 
ing  quantity,  but  are  susceptible  of  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion.    We  do  not  indeed  anticipate  any  thing  like  a  stale  o£ 
E  lire  and  unmixed  happiness  in  this  probationary  sphere; 
at  we  do  look  for  a  degree  of  enjoyment  greater  than  the  ' 
present ;  when  vice  will  be  less  prevalent  and  miseiy  lesi 
diffused*     We  do  i^ot  assent  to  any  chimerical  supposition, 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man;  but  not  only  the  voice  ofreve-  • 
lation  but  of  reason  and  experrence  teach  us  that  man  may 
keep  indefinitely  irnproving  in  virtue  and  in  happiness.     Tc^  - 
the  in  crease  of  civilization  no  limits  can  be  assigned;    and 
though  the  perfection  of  virtue  is  far  beyond  our  f  each,  yefc 
there  are  many  points  below  perfection,  yet  far  above  our 
present  point  of    moral  degradation,    to    which  we  may 
safely  aspire  ;  and  which,  as  the  Christian  doctrine  becomes 
more  operative  in  odr  souls,  we  shall  certainly  attain.      It  is 
this  doctrine,  in  which  alone  we  confide  as  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  state  of  man,  the  precepts  of  which,  in  pro-' 
portion  as  they  are  practised,  will  render  subsistence  mort 
abundant  by  making  industry  more  active  and  benevolence 
more  diiffusive^     It  will  heighten  and  refine   the  passion  of 
love  by  mingling  it  more  largely  with  the  spirit  of  vihue  and 
of  piety.    It  will  oppose  no  unnatural  check  to  population>    ' 
but  willencourage  it  to  proceed  within  those  limits,  and 
su^ect  bo  thos«  restrictions!  which  modesty  pr^icribes  and 
.  C8     ^ 
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the  Creator  designed.  And  when  that  principlerh  thus  cX-- 
ercised^  the  population  of  the  world  never  can  go  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  subsistence ;  nor  can  the  earth  present  the 
mournful  spectacje,  which  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Malthus  {)our- 
trays;  of  starving  millions.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  of 
Subsistence,  ftivoured  by  ,the  providential  arrangements  of 
Gbd,  will  be  more  than. adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  peo*^ 
pled  world. 

In  the  present  work  of  Dr.  Jarrold' we  have  found  many 
just  and  pertinent  observations,  some  of  which  Mr.  Mal- 
thus will  find  it  difficult,  to  refute.  We  have  perused  hit 
Dissertations  with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  we  think 
th«t  they  may' be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who  have 
unwarily  been  led  to  think  that  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Malthus,.  whicl?  are  so  formidably  invested  in  the  ar- 
mour  of  arithmetic,  may  safely  defy  the  hostility  of  every 
<assailant»  ' 
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Arr.  llh—The  Works  of  Sallust;  to  which  are  prefixed  two 

Essays  on  the  Life,  Literary  Character ,  and  Writings  of 

$he  Historian ;   with  Notes,  historical,  biographical,   and 

^iHcal.    By  Henry  Sttuart,  L.L.D.  F.R,S.,  ifc.2  vo/s. 

'  MoyaHik4l.  ns.    Baldwin.  1806. 

TRANSLATION  has,  until  within  these  few  years,  been 
tery  undeservedly  regarded  by  the  literati  of  this  country 
rather  in  a  contemptuous  ^ight^  J)t.  Jortin  seems  to  have 
thought  little  bettor  of  it  than  Cervantes.;  But  this  error 
seems  to  arise  from  misapprehending  the  principal  object  of 
translation^  Which  is  not  to-  furnish  the  unlearned  with  a 
substitute  for  the  originals,  somuch  as' to  accommodate  the 
kalf-learned  with  a  sort  of  perpetual  commentary  in  its  most 
pleasing  and  illustrative  form.  A  regular  annotation,  by 
dn^wing  off  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  detached  parts^ 

1>reirents  his  perception  of  the  united  effect  of  the  whole.  At 
east  in  poetry  and  oratory  this  is  the  case,  and  accordingly 
we  femeinber  that  Spence  in  his  Polymetis  confesses  that  he 
never  apprehended  the  full  scope  and  beauty  of  some  of 
Horace's  satires  and  epistles^  arising  from  the  connection  of 
the  several  parts,  until  he  read  Pope's  imitiitions  of  them» 
.  Again,  a  commentator,  if  he  meet  with  an  obscure  passage^ 
can  slur  it  over  w^ith  the  affectation  of  perceiving  no  difficulty^ 
or*  (which  is  worse)  be  may  talk  about  it  and  about  it  till  by 
ppmrin^  forth  a  vast  mass  of  irrelevant  quotation  he  ha^ 
rend^ed  confusion  worse  confounded/  But  a  translator  must 
make  tom$  srase  of  Us  oiiginal>  if  it  be  only  to  save  appes^r^ 
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races.  Such  then  is  the  importance  and  litility  off  4rMila^ 
tioo.  Bat  unfortunately  the  fame  of  success  in  this  branch 
of  literature  has  rarely  nsen  to  such  a  height  as  to  prove  suf* 
ficient  either  as  a  recompense  for  past  or  a  stimulus  to  farther 
exertion^. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  consider  the  different  orden 
of  translators  that  have  sprung  up  among  us.  Th^  6rst  sek 
were  the  doers  into  EngHsh,  the  mere  verbal  translators^  like 
Hobbes^  Littlebury^  and  Philemon  Holland.  These  were 
perfectly  satisfied  With  rendering  the  words  of  one  language 
mto  the  words  of  another^pever  dreaming  of  the  propriety  of 
tranfusing  idioms.  In  their  poetical  translations  also  thiey  fol* 
lowed  the  same  law,  exemplifying  the  old  Italian  proverb 
which  terms  translators  tradittori,  or  traitors.  In  both  kind«^ 
as  Wakefield  observes  of  Hobbes's  Homer,  their  versions 
bore  the  same  resemblance  to  the  originals  as  a  dead  car- 
case  bears  to  a  vigorous  living  body.*  Mean  while. our  con- 
tinental neighbours  were  commencing  a  series  of  elegant 
and  easy  versions  from  the  classics,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a 
second  class  of  translators  in  England,  namdy  those  who 
worked  for  hire  and  (Copied  after  their  French  predecessors. 
Thus  translation  by  degrees  dwindled  dowa  to  a  mere  book- 
seller's job,  and  many  aGrub-street'garretteer^no  doubt,  was 
obliged  to  repel  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  claims  of  his  cre-^ 
ditors  until  he  had  rendered  the  appointed  sheetfuU  of  letter^r 
press,  ^  and  sweat  to  earn  his  cream*bowl  duly  set*'  Henc« 
the  press  groaned  under  such  iranslatioRs  as  that  of  Tacitus 
by  Dryden  and  Co.,  of  Plato's  Dialogues  from  Dacier,  &c. 
almost  all  furbished  out  of  French  translations  ^themselves  no 
doubt  imperfect),  and  consequently  exhibiting  Jittle  more  re* 
semblance  of  the  oi^igipals  tlian  the  shadow  of  a  sbade>  Since 
this,  translation  has  gradually  been  extending  her  territo** 
ries  and  asserting  her  rights.  Daring  the  last  half-century, 
and  even  within  the  1  as t, twenty  yeavs,  this  degraded  branch 
of  literary  labour  has  risen  sensibly  in  the  public estimatr 
tion,  and  men  of  real  learning,  tasi^^  and  leisure  are  be- 
ginning toemploy  their  talents  in  producing  such  copiesof  th^ 
ancients  as  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  confronted  with  them, 
and  in  such  Engilsl)  as  an  EngUshman  caa  read  with  plea* 
sure. 

^Nevertheless,  perhaps,  as  formerly  oar  translations  were 
too  meagre  and  verbal,  so  they  now  threaten  to  be  too  licen^ 
tious  and  decorated.  To  avoid  stiffness  add  servility  we  rua 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  superinduced  prnament.  If  a 
metaphcur  occurs,  we  catch  up  the  bauble,  turn  it  round  and 
round,  and  stick  It  all  over  with  spangles.  If  a  strong  or 
pointed jexpression  meets  us>  we  give  it  a  .ciuobiaosstren^th« 
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In  a  wotdj  in^  search  ofgrace^  we  forget  siinpliciiy^  and  '  oVr** 
step  the  modestjn  of  nature.'  Melmoth's  Cato>  Major^  and 
iLa&liusase  compositions  of  great  merit  for  originality^  and 
elegance.  But  to  a  reader  of  taste  who  compares  him  with 
his  models  there  will  appear  a  luxuriance  and  finery  in  those 
essays  foreign  from  the  near  Attic  style  of  Cicero.  Mr. 
Murphy's  Tacitus  is  a  work  which  Dr.  Steuartloads  with  de- 
served praises^  and  ^eems  to  look  up  to  as  a  Wdel  of  trans* 
iation.  Yet  even  in  him  a  little  less  dilatation  and  amplifi* 
cation  of  style  would  have  been  an  improvement.  Observej, 
we  are  far  from  recommending  the  old  mumpsimtis  instead  of 
the  modern  sumpsimus ;  we  wish  not  to  see  the  hum-drum  ver« 
ial  fashion  of  translating  renewed ;  but  we  do  wish  transla* 
tors  to  recollect^  firsts  that  all  superfluous  decoration  is 
a|^t  to  weaken  ;  secondly^  that  the  original  writer  is  more 
likely  to  know  the  proper  limits  within  which  he  may  expa- 
tiate than  a  translator ;  lastly^  that  though  it  is  easy  enough 
to  attain  the  appearance  of  originality  and  ease  by  entirdy 
new-casting  .a  sentence^  and  as  it  were  transplanting  it  intoi 
a  rich  compost  of  our  own,  yet  if  a  little  of  the  native  mould 
be  not  £ept  about  the  roots,  these  full  grown  plants  rarely 
fail  to  degenerate  in  a  foreign  soil,  or,  to  drop  the  meta- 

'  phor,  a  sentence  can  hardly  be  wholly  varied  in  its  form  anc( 
texture  without  more  or  less  mutilating  and  infringing  the 
sense.  Of  these  positions  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  tQ 
offer  a  few  examples  from  the  work  under  consideration:  not 
that  Dr.  S.  is  often  guilty  of  misrepresenting  his  author  ; 

-but  if  in  so  perspicuous  a  writer^  as  Sallust  this  is  occasion- 
ally the  cascj,  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  free  translators  of 
ether  authors^  who  are  more  obscure. 

The  first  sentiment  which  must  strike  every  one  on  a  si^ht 
of  th^  present  work  is — How  is  it  possible  that  Sallust  can 
furnish  matter  sufHcient  to  fiH  tjwo  ^hick  volumes  in  quarto, 
price  four  pounds  twelve  shillings  ?  To  account  for  this 
we  must  briefly  state  the  contents:  the  first  volume  con«- 
tains  a  dedication  and  preface,two  long  dissertations  withco-* 
pious  notes  treating  not^only  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
title-page,  bat  of  the  times  in  general  in  which  Sallust 
lived;  the  progress  of  historical  composition  ?imong  the 
Romans;  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  had  any  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  historian.  Dr.  S.  i$  not  a  writer  of 
the-Catonic  cast  (qui  multa  paucis  absolvunt,)  ^nd  in  the 
notes  particularly,  though  mixed' with  much  substantial 
information  and  judicious  remark,  is  no  small  portion  pftba( 
fiterary  tittle-tattle  which  is  become  so  fashionabiej^  and  to, 
which  we  should  make  less  objection  if  we  were  uot  obliged  ^ 
fo  pay  fQ  dear  for  i|t  {^ext  fpjbw  the  ^wo  lett^j:s  o^  political 
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^tiscourses  addressed  (as  is  supposed)  by  Sallust  to  C^sar 
on  the  reformation  of  the  government,*  with  notes*  The 
second  volume  containstheUatilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars^ 
with  copious  illustrations  to  each. 

On  the  character  of  Sallust,  Dr.  S*  is  a  staunch  advocate. 
He  fairly  shews  that  most  of  the  commentators  have  follow- 
ed too  implicitly  the  common  notion  of  his  scandalous  dc 
bauchery,  founded  principally  on  a  passage  in  Horace,  in 
which  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it   is  the  historian  who  ig 
attacked.     Le  Cierc  he  thinks  {and  in  our  judgment  justly  > 
thinks)  guilty  of  malignant  prejudice  against  his  author.     At 
the  same  time  perhaps,  in  some  points  he  lays  himself  open 
to  a  charge^ of  partiality  almost  as   inexcusable.      It  is  cer- 
tain that  Sallust  in  the  government  of  his  province  exercised, 
a  degree  of  oppression  and  extortion,  which  was  offensive  Jn 
an  age  when  even  a  Brutus  was  not  ashamed  of  the  practice, 
AS  may  be  seen  in  Cicero's  letters.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
pot  a  writer  of  antiquity  who  preaches  up  the  virtues  of  justice^ 
integrity,  and  moderation,  and  inveighs  with  more  warmth 
against  the  opposite  vices  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  peculatioii^ 
At  this   Le   ClerC  i?  justly  indignant,  ^nd  stigmatizes  him 
for  a  hypocrite.     Dr.  Steuart  calls  this  indignation  '  striking 
at  the  root  of  morality/  and  attributes  the  moralizing  vein 
of  Sallust  to  the  contritions  of  repentance,wiiling  to  compen«* 
5ateby  words  for  the  villainy  of  past  crimes.     But  we  may 
ask — was  not  SallUst,at  the  time  of  his  railing  against  avarice 
and  luxury  with  suchashow  of  integrity ,enjoying  in  princely 
grandeur  the  fruits  of  his  exorbitance?  And  is  not  the  sin-    / 
cerity  of  his  repentance  under  such  circumstances  extremely 
problematical  ?  and  are  not  the  same  rigid  principles  enforc- 
ed in  his  two  letters  to  Caesar,  which,  according  to  l^r.  S.'j* 
own    account  were  composed  in  an  earlier  part   of  the  his- 
torian's life  ?  lastly  is  that  man  likely   to  reform  the  world 
byhis  lectures  who  is  obliged  to  add— do  as  I  say  and  not  as  f 
bave  myself  done  ;  or  rather  is  he  not  doing  serious  mischief 
by  inducing  an  opinion  that  all  strictness  of  precept  is  equal- 
ly insincere  i 

Dr.  S.  admires  the  prefaces  of  Sallust.  They  have  always 
appeared  4o  us  stiff  and  foi^mal  common-place, wholly  in- 
apposite to  the  compositions  to  which  they  are  prefixe(I. 
The  want  of  connection  indeed  may  be  somewhat  excused 
by  the  well  known  practice  of  Cicero,  who  kept  ah  assort<r 
mentof  the!)e  scraps  by  him  with  which  he  could  top  and 
tail  his  treatises  as  occasion  required.  Yet  Livy   soon  after 
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had  the  sense  to  wriU  a  preface  suited  to  his  subject^  anj 
at  the  S;ame  time  extremely  elegant  in  itsel/. 

Dr.  S/s  comparison  of  the  respective  characterislic  stjrles 
of  Sallust^  Livy,  and  Tacitus  is  judicious  anddiscrimioatiqg. 

*  Sallust  is  concise,  strong  and  rapid.  Like  a  stream  which  roU^ 
oyei'  a  firm  and  rocky  channel,  he  is  often  harsh  and  abrupt,  but 
always  pure  and  perspicuous.  Livy  is  copious,  smooth,  and  flow- 
ing. He  is  a  majestic  river,  passing  over  a  fertile  soil ;  but  of 
Which  the  windings  are  sometimes  artificial,'  and  the  waters  some- 
times turbid  :  while  their  successor  Tacitus,  who  copied  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  one,  and  far  .surpassed  the  art  and  obscurity  of  the  other, 
charms  with  the  strokes  of  original  genius,  and  rises  to  an  energy  pe* 
culiar  to  himself.  Of  the  three,  Sallust  is  the  most  chaste  and  pure  ; 
Livy  the  mo^t  diffuse  and  eloquent ;  Tacitus  the  most  vigorous  and 
impressive.  Perhaps  they  were  albtoo  apt  to  forget,  that  the  high- 
est, as  well  as  ll^e  most  pleasing  effort  of  art  unquestionably  is,  when 
it  efiects  ifs  own  concealment.  Had  the  first  been  less  sentontioui 
and.  abrupt,  the  second  less  artificial  and  declamatory,  and  the 
third  less  affected  and  obscure,  nothing  more  would  have  been  to  bcf 
desired,  as  a  perfect  model  for  imitation.  As  it  is,  no  one  of  theni 
can  be  strictly  said  to  come  up  to  our  idea  of  such,^  standard.' 

The  great  excellence  of  Sallust  is  undoubtedly  this^  that 
*   though  brief,   he  is  not  obscure,     Livy  also  is   upon   the 
Whole  a  perspicuous  writer,  though  not  so  transparent  sl% 
Sallust.     In  the  sentences  adduced  by  Dr.  S.  in  a  note,  his 
expression  is  certainly  involved  and  awkward.     But  that 
this  proceeded,  as  he  conjectures,  from  the  enigmatica]i 
style  of  declamation  which  already,  as  ^uintilian  informs  us^ 
\)egan  to  be  recommended  in  the  rhetorical  schools,   we  cad 
by  no  means  believe.  That  the  public  taste  even  then  begaij 
.  to  decline,  may  perhaps  be  admitted.     But  the  question  hovf 
*  far  Livy'smind  had  caught  the  infection,  must  after  all   b^ 
referred  to  a  critical   e:s:amination  of  his  history.     Now  in 
the  obscure  passages  cited  from  the  first  decad*^,  and  per- 
haps most    others  which   could  be  cited    from   the    samc^ 
writer,  the  obscurity  appears  to  proceed  from  involved  and( 
intricate  construction,  and  this  from  a  rapid  and  ardent  habit 
jof  composition,  where  the  thoughts  crowd  so  fast  upon  the 
writer's  mind,  that  he  cannot  give  them  clear  utterance.     It 
^8  from  this  cause,  and  not  from  a  premeditated  intention  to 
^arken.  the  meaning  (aKonieiv),  that   Livy's  few  obscurities 
seem  to  us  to  arise. 

Dr.  S.  is  very  anxious  to  convict  Tacitus  of  petty  lar- 
ceny from  Sallust^  lyir.  Murphy  dwells  much  upon  ,Taci* 
tus's  oi'iginality,  and  surely  with  justice.  For  with  all  his 
affected  abruptness,  studied  brevity,  and  occaisiottaJly  poet- 
ical diction,  Tapitus  is  certainly  in  manner  an   unique.     H6 
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has  ever  J  where  the  appearance  of  writing  from  rihe  work^ 
jngs  of  his  own  energetic  mind,  tinctured  as  it  confessedly 
was  with  the  false  taste  of  his  times.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  examine  with  nicety  every  resemblance  which  Dr.  Steu-r 
art  finds  between  these  two  writers,  and  attributes  to  imi- 
tation prepense.  The  address  of  Catiline  to  his  accomplices 
previous  to  the  engagement  with  Petreius,  is  conceived  to 
be  the  prototype  of  Galgacus's  speech  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
pola.  The  character  given  of  Sempronia  by  Sallust,  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  furnished  the  outlines  of  Tacitus's  portrait 
of  Poppasa.  In  an  account  of  Jugurtha's  encouragement 
to  bis  soiidiers  before  the  battle  near  the  Muthul^  Sallast  has 
this  passage : 

^Singulas  turmas  et  manipulos  circumiens  monet  ;...quxab  Smpe* 
ratore  decuerint,  omnia  suis  provisa:  locum  superrorem ;  uti  pru- 
dentis  cum  imperitis  (Qu,  should  not  tKis  be  read  imparatu  f),  n<| 
pauciores  cum  pli^ribus  aut  rudes  cum  bello  melioribqs  mauum  con* 
sererent;.... ilium  diem  aut  omQis  labores  c^t  victorias  confirmaturum^ 
aut  maxumafum  srumnarum  initium  fors.' 

The  similar  passages  in  Tacitus,  in  which  he  deems  the  ^ 
Iniitation  ^  too  marked  and  striking  to  escape  the  notice  of 
,^be  critical  reader/  are  as  follows: 

*  Quae  provideri  astu  duels  oportuerit,  provisa ;  campoi  madenlcs, 
fX  ipsis  gnaros,  palqdes  hostibus  noxias.     Hist.  V.  17/ 

'  £nimveroCaractacus,  hucilluc  volitans,  ilium  diem,  iilam  aciem 
^estabatur  aut  recuperandse  libertatis  aut  servituti.s  seternas  initium 
fore.    AnXII.  34,» 

Now  if  tried  by  tlic  criteria  so  judiciously  laid  down  by 
bishop  Hurd  in  his  Essay  on  Imitation,  that  is,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  good-sense,  we  conceive  that  the  resemblance  in 
the  above  passages  is  not  so  close  but  that  it  may  still  be 
accounted  for  as  fortuitous.  There  is  nothing  so  peculiar 
either  in  the  thought,  or  in  the  construction,  or  in  the  w;ord$ 
themselves,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  Tacilui  • 
deliberately  copied  from  Sail ust.  The  expressions  of  the 
latter  7night  be  floating  in  tlie  memory  of  the  former,  or  they 
might  not  :  none  can  determine.  Wc  ourselves,  in  the 
course  of  perusing  Sallust*s  histories  with  the  present  work 
before  US",  have  remarked  a  singular  resemblance  of  senti- 
ment, tliougb  on  different  occasions,  between  Sal  Inst  and 
Demosthenes,  unnoticed  by  Dr.  S.  In  the  inflammatory 
harangue  of  Marius  tothe  people,  he  says  :. 

*  Ategoscio,    Quirites,  qui  postquam  consults   facti    sunt,  sota 
majorum  el  Graecorum  militaria  Ic^jtrcprfficxiiua  coep^rint ;  hoinincs 
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praeposteri !  nam  gerere^  quamjierif  tempore  posterius,  re  atque  us9 
priu^estJ 

Nowif  weturn  to  the  second  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes, 
we  find   a    maxim  exactly  analogous  to  the   preceding  :  ^ 

To  ya^  TrforreiVj  tov  Xsymnat  xf'fOTOVfiv  WTffW  6v  tji  ra(uy  arjorffw 

Yet  16  it  not  very  possible  that  Sallust  might  have  written 
his  remark  without  so  much  as  ever  having  read  the  similar 
one  of  the  Athenian  orator  ?  In  a  word>  let  it  but  be  granted 
that  on  like  occasions  the  same  thoughtmay  occur  to  differ- 
ent authors^  and  that  the  same  thought  is  lively  to  suggest 
simibrexpressions>  and  nine-tenths  of  what  commentators 
call  instances  of  imitation,  will  turn  out  to  be  mere  casual 
coincidences. 

Of  the  translator's  notes  in  general  it  is  but  justice  to  re- 
mark that  great  pains  have  evidentlybeen  taken  to  render  them  ' 
useful  and  instructive  to  the  student.     The   account^  given 
of  all  the  personages  mentioned  by  his  author  are  at  once 
full,  satisfactory  and  clear.     And  this  is  no  light  commenda- 
tion :  for  from  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  Aomaa 
iamiiies,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  prseno*- 
men^  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  comprehend 
and  communicate  correctly  and  luminously  the  distinctive 
characters  who  under  the  same  name  figured  in  the  Roman 
republic.      This  task  Dr,  S»  has  executed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master^  and  what  gives  additional  value  to  his  'notes, 
he  seldom  fails  to  subjdin  his    sources  of  information  and     * 
his  authorities  at  the  end.    Sometimes  however  he  swells 
them  with  unnecessary  details  of  wbAt  every  school-boy 
knows^of  may  know  if  he  pleases^  by  consulting  his  Kennet 
or  Adam.  Of  what  use  is  it,  for  instance^  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Roman  calendar,  which  is  at  the  head  of  every  Ains* 
Worth's xlictionary?  On  §uch  subjects,  if  be  had  referred  hit 
reader  to  ^he  latter  of  the  two  above-mentioned   manuals, 
and  corrected  or  supplied   their  errors  or  deficiencies,  it 
would  have  been   amply  sufficient,  and  at    the  same  time 
have  stopped  the  mouths  of  shallow  impertinents,  who  may 
be  apt  to  quote  against  him  the  sarcasm  of  Martial,  *  Aliter 
©on  fit,  avite,  liber,' — and  perhaps  to  translate  ft  thus  ; 

Unless  tkesc  treasures  we  resort  to. 
How  shall  \ve  fill  a  royal  quarto  ? 


♦  The  »arac  remark  is  applicable  (o  the  resemhlance  between'  a  thoucjht 
in  the  preface  tc;  the  Cat.Ccnsp.  and  one  in  Plato  de  Kep.  L.  9.  unnoticed  by 
X>r.  S^     *AkkXt    $QrwfMntn  tmnv,  *ar»  ^  ^XiireKTis, »«(  mxv^ijgs  Us  ^y, ».  ir.  h* 
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Biitsuperflaities  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed  where  there  v$ 
«o  much  of  substantial  va]ue>  and  we  once  more  declare  that 
X>r.  S.'s  notes  are  a  magazine  t)f  information  to  those  who 
fhall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  direct  their  researches  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  in  its  decline.  One  partn 
cnlar  respecting  these  notes^  though  of  inferior  moment^ 
ought'npt  to  pass  unobserved^  which  is,  the  very  i neon ve#» 
nient  way  in  which  the  translator  introduces  his  quotations. 
Immediately  after, bis  own  remarks  he  proceed^>  withoxit 
any  warning  to  his  reader,  to  translate  a  passage  of  Cicero, 
or  some  ancient  author, -which  th^  reader  in  course  mis- 
takes for  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  strictures,  until  at 
the  end  the  passage  itself  or  a  reference  to  it  occurs  to  ua« 
deceive  him. 

.But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  translation 
Itself.  As  we  have  remarked  before,  it  contains  rather 
too. much  of  that  adscititious  decoration  and  florid  ampit* 
fication  of  the  original  which  is  grown  into  fashion«  Dr. 
3*  in  his  preface, justifies  his  freedom  in  this  respect   on  the". 

Erinciplea  laid  down  in  the  ingenious  essay  of  lord  Wood- 
ouselee.  But  we  conceive  the  panni  adsuti  of  Dr.  S. 
do  not  always  sufficiently  blend  and  harmonize  ^ith  the 
main  piece.  Sallust's  style  is  nervous  and  poihtedj^  but  re* 
markably  terse  and  pure.  Dr.  S.  is  often  ornamented 
ta  excess^  rich  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  in  a  word, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  may  be  termed  a  ntat  style. 
What  is  stated  by  Sallust  in  plain  language  as  a  plain  fact 
becomes  heightened  in 'his  translator's  hands  into  language 
unseasonably  strong  and  metaphorical.  |n  proof  of  our  as-' 
sertions  take  an  example  or  two. 

When  Metellus  tampers  with  Bomilcar,  and  urges  hin 
to  betray  his  master,  Sallust  tells  us  that  *  he  easily  pre- 
Tailed  on  the  Numrdian,  in  consequence  not  only  of  that 
natural  inclination  to  perfidy  which  he  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  nation,  but'of  his  private  apprehen- 
sions lest,  if  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the  Romans,  he 
himself  should  by  the  stipulations  be  surrendered  up  to  jus- 
tice.' We  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  unobjectionable  transla-t' 
tion  of  the  passage  ;  biit  such  is  the  plain  matter-or-fact 
inanner  in  which  the  circumstance  is  told  by  Sallust.  ^ow 
hear  Dr.  S.  ,     .   ^ 

*  The  agreement  was  struck  without  delay.  The  Numidian,  be- 
skles^the  perfidious  genius  of  his  country,  justly  apirehrndcd,  ihat, 
were  the  king  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  'with  the  Konaans  he 
himseljf,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  marked  out  as  a  victim^  and  hia 
ptood  be  the  sacrifice  that  would  seal  the  treaty,*    Vol.  II.  p.  417, 

}n  the  C^tilinaxifi^n  war  we  have  the  following  remark  upon  . 
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4he  profligacy  of  the  Jloman  youth  :  'Animus,  imhatus  m^Iis 
artibiis,  baud  faci]^  lubidinibus  <ftarebat  ;  eb  profusids  omni- 
hus  modi)3  quaestui  atque  €amptm  deditus  erat/  This  is 
strong  and  spirited  ;  but  it  hardly  authorizes  the  translator's 
•}K>etioal  imagery :  ' 

*  WJjen  a  dereliction  of  principle  is  once  admitted  into  the  tnind, 
yice  *nd  sensuality  naturally  enter  at  the  breach.  In  their  train 
come  riot  and  dissipation  and  wild  extravagance,  with  no  anxiety 
•xceptfor  the  means  of  ministering  to  their  support/     p.  18. 

The  simple,  but  expressive,  sentence,  (opulentia  negligen- 
tiam  tolerabat)in  Cato's  speech,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
a  hacknied  metaphor  thus  :  '  while  the  vessel  pf  the  state 
went  steadily  forward:. the  calmness  of  the  sea  mighjt 
in  some  measure  admit  the  inattention  of  the  pilot.'  ^.   74. 

We  have  given  ourselves  but  little  trouble  in  searching 
for  the  above  instances  :  perhaps  \ve  have  not  been  very 
happy  in  our  selection.  But  they  will  serve  well  enough  aa 
,  individual  samples  of  a  species.  We  will  only  add  that  ia 
the  course  o^  comparing  the  Latin  and  English  together^ 
which  we  have  done  with  much  care  through  the  Jugurthine 
and  Catilinarian  wars,  we  remember  to  ha^ve  been  very  fre- 
quently^ disgusted  with  the^e  unnecessary  attempts  lo  ^nx* 
prote  upon  the  original;  attempts  the  less  excusable^  be- 
cause Sailust  is  an  author  who  never  flags  or  faints:  if  anjr 
thing,  he  is  too  uniformly  fond  of  abrupt  and  rugge4 
strength.  * 

Sometimes,  but  not  often.  Dr.  S.  offends  by  the  intro« 
duction  of  colloquial  solecisms  and  vulgar  phrases.  In  p, 
381.  to  give  the  force  of  missitare  supplicantes  legatos/  h^ 
has,  ^  deputies  071  ^A^  Aee^  of  one  anotfur,  were  continually 
dispatched  to  Aulus,'  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  Catilinarian 
war,  the  veteran  ranks  are  said  to  be  sorely  thinned.  '  In  p. 
68.  we  meet  with  the  ungrammatical  expression  ^  fFas  yovit 
for  were  you  ?        , 

'  Quasi  ver6  mali  atque  scelesti  tantummod6  in  urbe,  &c/ 
is  certainly  a  strong,  sarcasm  in  Cato's  admirable  speech. 
But  in  the  following  translxition  it  seems  caricatured,  and 
the  proud  stoic  is  made  to  descend  to  a  familiar  jocularit^^,  ill- 
befitting  his  own  dignity  or  that  of  his  hearers.  *  But  I 
would  demand  of  Caesar,  by  what  right  the  city  of  Rome 
shall  thus  monopolize  the  whole  vice  of  Italy,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  be  denied  their  share  f  If  their  pretensions  be 
admitted/ 8cc." 

We  shall  now  mention  promiscuously  a  few  passages  in 
which  the  translator  has  failedof  giving  the  precise  mean* 
ing  of  his  original^  and  we  shall  mei)tiou  them  not  as  m^t^* 
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TiftHy  affiectiog  the  mtrit  of  the  volumes-hefore  us,  hut  rather 
indeed  to  testify  our  sense  of  their  merit.  For  that  which  is 
not  good  upon  the  whole,  does  not  deserve  the  attention  of 
partial  corrections. 

Magistratus  et  imperia — *  the  honours  of  the  magistracy 
and  high  command,'  is  hardly  rendered   with  sufficient  pre-* 
crsion.     It  should  have  been  rendered — '  the  honours  of  civit 
magistracy  or  miHtnri/  command.' 

When  M^tellus  first  arrives  in  Africa  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army,  he  finds  the  soldiery  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
licentiousness  and  insubordination.  ' 

*  Statait  tamen  Metellus  (says  Salliist),  quamquam  et  aestivoram 
teiiipus  comitiorura  mora  imminuerat,  etexpectationeeventClsciviuni  . 
anilnoa  intentos  putabat,  nrtn  priiis  bellum  attingere,  qviira  majorum 
di'sciplind  railites  laborare  coegisset.' 

Dr.  S.  translates  it  thus : 

'  Mn  consequence  of  the  delay  which  had  attended  the,  electtom^ 
the  summer  was  far  advanced;  and  he  was  aware  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  city  was  erect  with  expectation  as  to  the  issue  of  the  campaigiu 
For  these  reasons  he  determined  to  proceed  with  caution*  and  avoid 
hazarding  an  actton,  until,  by  a  course  of  duty  and  manly  exercise, 
he  should  wean  the  soldiers  from  their  dissolute  manners,  and  b# 
abki  to  restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  camp.'     ?•  391* 

It  was  notin  conseqQence,butin  spite,  ofthe  advanced  state 
of  the  season  and  the  impatient  expectations  at  Rome,  that 
Metellus  resolved  to  defer  his  militiary  enterprises  until  be 
Btiouldhave  broughtback  his  army  to  a  state  of  order  and  dia- 
cipline.  And  here  is  an  instance  of  what  we  before  stated^ 
the  difficulty  of  habitaally  departing  from  the  constructiom 
of  the  original,  without  sometimes  garbling  the  sense. 

'Forum  rerum  venalium  totius  regni  maxum^  ceiebratum/ 
in  the  description  of  Vacca,  is  rendered, '  in  all  the  king* 
dom  the  most  celebrated  mart  of  trade.'  Here  mart  of  trade 
sounds  tautological,  and  the  word  celebrated  does  not  com- 
niuQicate  to  the  unlearned  ear  the  meaning  of  celebratumm, 
The  most  frequented  mart  would  have  been  shorter  and 
better. 

In  the  siege  of  Zama, '  evadere  alii,  alit  succedere,'  is 
erroneously  rendered,  '  some  attacking  and  retiring,  while 
others  supplied  their  place.'  The  meaning  of  the  original 
is  merely  tliis,  that  some  mounted  the  i^mparts,  while  others 
hastened  to  their  support.  The  word  cvado  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  another  passage  of  the  Jugurtbine  war  :  ad« 
jofso  coUe,  sicuti  praeceptum  fuerit,  evadunt. 

In  the  hortatory  address  of  Metellus  to  his  men  before  the 
Jittack  on  Vacca,* '  praedam  benigne  ostentat'  is  falsely  ren- 
^redi  *  h^  tQok  Cfire  to  add  in  a  soothing  strain  thai  the 
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•lunder  of  the  place  should  reward  their  labours/  Th*  vroM 
enigni,  which  J)r.  S.  probably  intended  to  translate  by 
the  words  printed  in  italics,  is  to  be  taken  with  pradam  ifi** 
turam  being  understood),  and  signifies  in  abundance*  '  Ab- 
nuentes  omnia/  a  few  lines  above  this,  means,  we  conceivei 
not  as  Dr.  S.  renders  it, '  refusing  to  advancebeybnd  the 
Rpot,'  but  merely  faintfng  with  fatigue,  caliihg  off^  as  the 
vulgar  term  is,  in  Greek* a5r«yofEi;ovTff.  p.  427. 

The  natives  ofMauritania  are  sometimes  called  the  Manri^ 
atid  sometimes  the  Moors.  One  or  the  other  should  havet 
been  adhered  to,  and  perhaps  the  former  in  preference. 

Of  Zama  Sallust  says,  '  Id  oppidum  in  campo  situm,  magis 
opere,  quam  nalura  munitum  erat/  Dr.  S.  has  through  in- 
advertency strangely  reversed  the  sense.  'That  city  (says 
h^)  was  built  upon  a  plain.  It  was  fortified  by  nature  r^thef 
than  b^  art,'     p-  411.  -  / 

We  will  only  trespass  upon  the  patietice  of  the  reader 
with  a  correction  or  two  in  theCatilinarian  war.  Does  tepulse 
carry  to  the  English  reader's  ear  the  full  meaning  of  repulsa 
in.  /*atin,  that  is,  the  rejection  of  the  pretensions  of  a 
candidate  for  some  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  ?  Sallu&t 
tells  us  of  a  report  which  prevailed  that  the  arcti* conspirator 
in  one  of  his  cabals  handed  round  among  the  accomplices  of  . 
his  plot  a  bowl  of  wine  mixed  with  human  blood,  adding 
that  he'  did  it — -^  quo  inter  se  magisfidi  forent,  alius  alii  tauti 
facinoris  conscii;'  i.e.  according  to  Dr.  S. '  he  gave  them  to 
onderstand,  that  it  was  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  Solemn 
reverence,  and  thereby  draw  together  more  closely  the  tieai 
of  a  union,  which  had  for  its  object  a  design  so  vast  and 
daring.'— He  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  senie  of  the  con- 
cluding words  cited  above.  The  fact  is  thus :  Catiline 
toldf  them  he  bad  done  it  with  a  view  of  attaching  theminor^ 
firmly  to  one  another,  from  a  mutual  consciousness. of  hav** 
ing  joined  in  committing  such  an  outrage  on  human  feelings.  ' 
iAgain,  soon  after,  *  thedeclion  of  Cicero  and  his  colleagu€i 
IQ  the  consulship/  says  Dr.  S. '  was  the  first  fievere  blow  sus-^ 
tained  by  the  accomplices  in  die  conspiracy.'  It  is  a  mattef 
of  no  great  importance,  but  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
'  this  circum&tance  a^j^Vs^  threw  a  damp  upon  thehopetfdf 
the  conspirators.* 

If  the  reader  thinks  us  too  minute  In  our  reprehensions,  hd- 
must  recoHect  that  the  translator  professes   ta  present  the 
public  with  a  book  that  may  be  introduced  with  ad  vantages 
into  our  schools  and  seminaries  toj^sist  the  young  student  in  _ 
the   useful    task  ot*  double  translation.    As  such,  it  ought 
furely  to  be  unobjectionable  both  as  to  style  and  accuracy. 
But  one  thing  remains  slill  to  be  mentioned,    Dt.  S«  ttf 
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his  translation  of  those  parts  of  his  author,  which  treat  of 
military  affairs,  runs  rather  too  much  into  what  he  calls  f*cA- 
n/ca/ translation,  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  modern  terms  in 
tactics,  &c,  td  antient  circumstances.  What  in  Sallust  is  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  and  in  a  m«[nner  inte;lligible  enough 
to  isommdn  readers,  is  here  drawn  out  into  particulars,  and 
ctethedin  the  language  of  adrill-i^erjeant.Had  uncleToby  and* 
corporal  Trim  laid  their  heads  together  to  tran^lateSallust, 
they  could  not  have  exceeded  Dr.  S.  in  technicalminuteneia: 
on  subjects  of  tactics.  It  is  true  we  are  metamorphosed  into 
a  nailitary  nation  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  for  our  :Uterary, 
performances  (as  the  play  expresses  it)  to  smell  too  strong  of 
the  shop,  V  ... 

After  all  these  exceptions  (and  where  is  the  work  to  • 
which  exceptions  may  not  be  made  ?)  there  remains  behind 
mpch  sterling  merit  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and-  we  shall- 
te  glad  to  hail  their  contents  again  shortly  in  an  humbler 
and  less  costly  form.  With  the  correction  of  a  few  errors! 
and  the  retrenchment  of  a  few  exuberances  in  the  transla* 
tion  itsejf,  and  aiittle  compression  and  curtailing  of  the  notes^ 
Dr,  S.  may  easily  render  his  work  at  the  same  time  of  less' 
price  and  of  more  value.  , 


Art.  IV. — The  jipocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St,  John,  trans^ 
lated,Vbith  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory;  to  which i» 
prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the^  Book  ^ 
in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Professo-r  J.  D* 
Michaelis.  By  John  Chappel  Woodhouse.  M.A.  Arch^ 
deacon  of  Salop.     Large  ^vo.    Hatchard.     IBOG. 

IF  we  suppose  the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  which  is 
ascribed  to  St.  John,  to  contain,  as  some  commentators  ar- 
gue, a  prophetic  history  of  the  state  atfd  fortunes  oF  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  consum,- 
mation  of  all  things,  there  can  certainly  be  no  book,  in  the 
New  Testament  of  more  momentous  and  universal  interest.. 
Such  a  work  too  must  be  considered  as  containing  the  most 
indubitable  because  a  permanentfy  miraculous  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  For,  a  prediction  of  such  wide  ex- 
tent, and  embracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
its  professors  amid  so  many  nations/  and  for  such  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  a  standing  nTiracle.  In 
considering  thefefore  this  mysterious  book,  the  first  ques^ 
tion  which  occurs,  and  on  the  determination  of  which*  its 
interest  and  importance  entirely  depend^  is,  whether  it  bq 
the  inspiratiQB  of  God  or  the' forgery  of  man.    This  q^U€»^ 
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tk)n  6anhe  decided  only  by  the  careful  ejfaminatioil  of  the 
evidence ;  and,  after  maturely  weighing  wnd  opposing  pro- 
btibiKlies,. by  shewing  on  which  side  rests  the  preponde- 
irance  of  proof.  The  evidence  divides  itself  into  the  exter- 
nal and  internal;  that  which  is  founded  oti  the  testimony, 
and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Woodhouse  has  commented  at  large  on  both  these 
tpecies  of  evidence,  and  though  we  may  not  accede  to  the 
inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the 
proofs,  we  are  willing  to  pay  every  tribute  of  applause  to 
the  candour _and  the  moderation  with  ^which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  controversy.  He  has  none  of  thfe  bitterness  of 
a  polemic,  and  throughout  his  remarks  we  observe  the  ur- 
banity of  a  scholar,  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  that 
ine  Apocalypse  has  long  been  considered  as  a  book  of  doubt- 
fnl  authority  ;  that  both  the  person  by  whom  and  the  time 
i^rhen  it  was  written,  are.matters  of  great  uuccrlainty  ;  that 
Eusebitis,  after  the  most  inquisitive  search,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  helps  were  extant  towards  the  discovery,  which 
aVe  now  irreparably  lost,  could  discover  nothing  certain  in 
respect  to  this  mysterious  book.  Indeed,  however  much  we 
may  be  willing  to  concede  to  the  advocates  for  the  divine 
origihal  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  very  different  in  the  degree  of  ore* 
dibility  from  that  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
nets  of  the  apostles,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John.  To  us,  who 
have  examined  the  subject  with  strict  impartiality,  and  bi- 
assed in  favour  only  of  the  truth  to  whichever  side  it  might 
incline,  it  appears  that  the  external  pr.of  by  no  means  war- 
rants us  in  believing  the  work  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  St.  John. 

But  the  internal  evidence  has  always  appeared  to  us  the 
liaost  proper  to  decide  the  momentous  question  ;  for  a  really 
jirophetic^book,  the  contents  of  which  are  not  the  produc- 
tion of  erring  man,  but  of  the  ojnniscieni  mind,  will  fur- 
nish its  own  i^roof.  It  needs  not  the  adventitious  support 
of  external  testimony.  It  will  declare  its  own  truth  with  a 
voice  which  is  divine.  Every  page  will  bear  the  marks  of 
more  than  human  knowledge;  and  the  impress  of  celestial 
truth  will  be  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid,  -dnd  too  clear  to  be 
mistaken.  But  does  the  Apocalypse  bear  marks  of  a  diviner 
original?  Are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  supernatural 
agency  thps irresistibly  striking,  thus  luminously  clear?  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  answering,  No  I 
Firsts  if  the  book^  as  it  is  stated  by  its  advocates^  do  con- 
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tain  predrctions  of  the  state  and  fortunes  of  the  Christiaa 
church  from  the  earliest  periods  toi  the  end  of  time,  it  naust 
at  first  sight  strike  us  as  very  extraordinary,  that  there  is  no 
one  event  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  occurrences  which  are  said 
to  be  the  object  of  tfh^  prophecy,  that  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  characters  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance^.  Thui 
accordingly  there  is  no  part  of  the  prophecy  wrhich  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  distinct  and  definite  application.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  whole  which  is  determinate  and  clear.  Therein 
HO  part  which  may  not  be  referred  to  twenty  different  events, 
and  all  with  equal  shew  of  truth.  This  very  accommodate  , 
in^  nature  of  these  supposed  predictions  is  in  itself  a  strong, 
argumeat  against  their  truth. 

Prophecy  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  an  event 
before  it  takes  place,  but  sonaarked  with  distinctive  circum- 
stances, that  though  it  may  be  obscure  before,  it  is  so  clear 
after  the  completion,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  6f  an  endless 
diversity  of  applications.  It  is  so  identified  with  the  even| 
which  it  presignifies,  that  the  likeness  cannot  be  mistaken* 
The  resemblance  is  not  vague,  general,  and  indefinite,  but 
characteristic  and  particular.  Of  prophecies  which  are 
confessedly  divine,  this  is  the  nature  and  the  character.  If 
we  examine  the  several  predictions  of  our  Lord  himself,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  so  cl^ar  and  so  marked  by  dis*  ; 
tinctive  circumstances^  as  not  to  be  very  liable  to  be  mis- 
takea  before  the  event,  but  to  be  so  clear  after  the  comple-* 
lion  as  not  to  admit  of  a  double  Or  ambiguous  application* 
Our  Lord  frequently  during  his  ministry  fqretold  his  death 
and  resurrection  ;  and  though  the  apprehensions  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  perverted  and  obscured  by  accumulated 
prejudices,  were  so  gross  as  not  clearly  to  anticipate  the 
meaning  of  his  prophetic  declarations,  yet 'after  they  were 
illustrated  by  tne  completion,  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
about  the  exact  appropriation  of  the  particular  prophecy  to 
the  particular  event.  There  was  an  individuality  and  dis- 
tinctness in  the  prediction,  which  any  longer  prevented  * 
ambiguity..  When  our  Lord  foretold  the  apostacy  of  Pater^ 
he  spoke  in  terms  too  plain  and  intelligible  to  be  mistiB^en, 
The  time,*  mstnner,  and  circumstance  were  distinctly*  ex- 
pressed. *  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this  night,  befoire  the  C3ck , 
crow,  thou  shalt  three  times  deny  tne.*  But  of  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  our  Lord,  the  most  definite,  forcible,  and  clear, 
18  that  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  we 
have  a  literal  specification  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance^ 
an  enumeration  of  particulars,  which  makes  it  appear  like 
the  narrative  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  scene.  But  i»  ' 
there  any  one  prophecy  in  the  whole  book  pf  Revelation* 
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n^hich^can  at  all  be  compared  with  thir  in  the  distiiictitril 
Inarks  of  time^.pUce^  and  circumstance  ;  or^  in  shorty  in  any 
of  the  genuine  and  unambiguous  features  of  prophetic  inspi^  - 
ration  ?  Though  of  those  ^cophecieji  which  are  indubitably 
divine^  the  ja^ajority  have  been  clear  before,  yet  there  is  not 
6ne  which  has  not  been  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  after  the 
~^c6mpletion.  For  to  suppose  any  prophecy  to  be  as  obscure 
ftud  ambiguous  after  the  completion  as  it  was  before^  is  to 
supersede  its  use.  We  request  the  advocates  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Apocalypse  to  attend  to  these  remarks^ 
%hich  are  produced  by  a  sober  consideration  of  the  subject^ 
4ind  a  pure  and  disinterested  regard  for  truth. 

If  the  end  of  prophecy  were  to  prove  the  prescienceof  God, 
me  may  ask  how  could  that  prescience  be  proved  by  oracles 
^o  equivocal  and  obscure,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  hundred 
diiferent  interpretations,  and  to  have  any  meaning  whatever^ 
#r^0  meaning  a^  all?  Does  not  such  ambiguity  ofexpres* 
•ion,  such  variety  of  application,  add  versatility  of  resem-  • 
l>lance,look  more  like  the  work  of  human  artifice  than  of  % 
supernatural  inspiraiion  i  If  prophecy  be  designed  as  a  po-' 
tent  auxiliary  to  the  evidences  of  revelation,  to  illustrate  and 
'r  to  strengthen  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  may  ask  how- 
could  those  evidences  be  increased,  or  that  truth  established 
by  predictions  yvbich  are  so  doubtfully  expressed,  and  of 
which  the  symbols  and  the  imagery  are  so  void  of  any  de-^ 
termiriate,  distinct,  or  characteristic  traits,  that  they  rather 
perplex  than  instruct,  rather  engender  doubt  than  produce 
conviction  i 

Before  we  can  determine  the  drift  or  the  completion  of 
any  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  it  really  means.  But  how  can  we  determine 
'what  that  means,  which  has  either  no  meaning  in  itsdf,  or 
\7hich  is  so  vague  and  indefinite^  that  it  may  have  any  meaiv- 
ing  >which  caprice,  which  prejudice,  or  ignorance  may  dic- 
tate? In  reading  the  host  of  commentators  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  Apocalypse,  we  agree  with  Michaelis  in  think- 
ing that  each 'is  right  as  far  as  he  asserts  all  the  Others  to  be 
wrong.  Nothing  like  a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this/;loudy  panorama  of  visions  has  yet  been  seen*  Indeed,' 
,  how  can  we  expect  a  clear  and  luminous  explanation  of  i^ 
book  which  is  so  impenetrably  ambiguous  and  obscure  ^ 
Even  the  genius,  the  penetration,  and  the  learning  of  Sir^ 
Isaac  Mcwton  were  unequal  to  the  task.  Whoever  may 
have 'been  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  it  seem* 
evident  from  the  perusal  that  he  was  a  man  of  rich  and  fee- 
Yid  imagination,  well  versed  in  the  symbolical  imagery 
•    wWch  ift  found  ia  the  propheuc  visioas  of  Daniel  and  i!l2^ 
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wihl.  Of  this  he  has  mad^  a  copioasuse;  but  it  must  be 
laliowed  that  he  has  adapted  it  to  his  purpose  with  conside-; 
Arable  taste  and  skill,  '  In  whatever  li^ht  we  may  consider 
the  vision  itself,  it  m»ust  be  confessed  that  there  is  some*^ 
thio^  striking  in  the  delineation  and' grand  in  tl^  effect. 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  ibat  if  ever  any  clue  be  found 
for  the  ratiot^al  explanation  of  this^  it  mudt  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  or  contemporary 
with  the  publication  ?  Does  it  appear  probable  tha^  it  wai' 
writtep  in  a  period  of  persecution  ?  Does  the  author  draw  a 
metaphorical  and  exaggerated  picture  of  the  persecutions 
Which, had  preceded  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  but  ia 
which,  at  the  conclusion,  he  comforts  the  sufferers  of  the 
present  and  the  past  by  a  splendid  perspective  of  a  happier 
^ra,  in  v^hith  the  saints  were  to  inhabit  the  new  Jerusalem^ 
when  the  persecutors  were  to.cease>  and  the  persecuted  to 
be  avenged  i 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  an  Age   when  critical 
^research  was  much  less  common  than  at  present,  Luther  was  -- 
Convinced,  chiefly  from  the  internal  evidence,  that  the  Apo-*  . 
palypse  was  not  of  divine  ociginal.    The  expressions  whicli 
he  employs  in  speaking  of  it  show  the  strength  of  this  per- 
suasion. ^  He  says  that  ^  he  puts  it  almost  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  cannot  any  way  find 
that  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Gho^t.'    ^  Besides/  said  be> , 
*  1  think  it  too  mucli  that  in  hi*  own  bopk,   more  than   in 
k»y  other  of  the  holy   books,  which   are  of  much  greater 
importance^  he  (the  author)  commands  and  threatens  that  if 
Uny  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  book,  God 
lihall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life;'(a  declaration 
which  appears  to  us  not  only  presumptuous^but  to  afford  noun« 
fcertain  indication  that  the  author,  conscious  of  the  weakness 
bf  his  bwn  prophetic  pretensions;  wished    to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  his  claims  by  confidence  of  assertion,)*  and  moreover 
HeckireS  that  he  who  keepeth  the  words  of  this  book  shall, 
be  blessed,  though  no  one  is  able  to    Understand  what  they 
are,mu<fch  lesfe  to  keep  them/  &c.     (See  Marsh's  Michaelis, 
vol.  iv.  ^i^O^uther'sremarksori  this  subject  i?re  very  rational . 
and   acute.        On  tne   opinion  of  Michaelis  himself,   tbi* 
inost  learned  and  industrious  theologuc  of  the  iSth  century^ 
it  is  needless  to  make  any  observations.      It  is  well  knowii 
that  aftfer  the  most  impartial  and  laborious   examination  of 
ihe  evidence  on  botb  sides,  he  could  by  no  .means  atrquiesce 
in  the  divine  duthority  of  the  Apocalypse.    Thfer^  are  som^  . 
♦  J^ersons  sb  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  niysteriods  \compo>& 
*itiorl,  thUt  they  revile  without  charity  and  modeVation,  thos« ' 
Who  are  «fOdstraiued  only  by  the  Mifighi  of  ptoofand  th«i 
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force  of  argtiment  lo  deny  its  claims  to  celestial  inspiratioiii 
They  perhaps  fondly  imagine  that  the  'truth  of  Christianity 
is  identified  with  tlie  high  pretensions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  do  not  remember  that  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  may 
be  supported  by  proofs,  which  greatly  exceed  any  that  c?ia 
be  produced  in  support  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  am- 
biguous production,  in  number,  in  lustre,  and   in  force.  The 

^truth  of  the  Gospel  is  founded  on  a  rock,  which  can  de- 
rive no  increase  of  strength  from  the  artificial  buttresses  of 
imposture.  Christianity  stands  immoveable  on  its  own 
eternal  base  ;,  and  the  structure  will  only   appear  the  more 

•  solid  and  resplendent,  when  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  rubr 
bisb  which  artifice  or  ignorance,  whicb  blind  superstition^ 
or  designing  craft  have  heaped  around  it. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  short  specimen: 
of  Mr,  Woodhouse's  translation  and  notes*  The  former 
differs  from  the  common  aversion,  chiefly  in  a  more  literal 
adherence  to  the  original,  b^^t  on  the  whole  we  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  common  version.  The  latter  display  no  very 
striking  marks  of  superior  sagacity  or  erudition  ;  they  arc 
not  however  disgraced,  like  many  of  the  comlnentaries  oa 
the  Apocalypse^  by  fanci/*ul  and  absurd  interpretations. 
The  part,  which  we  shall  select  for  quotation,  is  section  v. 
the  opening  of  the  third  seal,  not  because  it  contains  any 
thing  very  striking,  but  because  it  is  brief.  Chapter  vi.  verse 

Woodhous^,             ♦  01(1  Version. 

5  *  And  when  he  opened   the  5  *  And  when,  he  had  opened 

third    seal,     I   heard    the  third  the  third  seal,  I  h«ard  the  third 

living  creature  saying,  *  Come.'  beast  say,  Come  and  see  •      And 

[and  1  beheld,]  and  lo  !  a   black  I  beheld  and  lo  !  a  black  horse  ; 

horse !  and  he  that  sat  on  him  and  he   that  sat  on  him  had   a 

having  a  yt)ke  in  his  hand  :    6.  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.  6. 

And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst 

of  the  four  living  creatures,   say-  of  the  four  beasts  say,  A  measure 

ing,  *a  chaenix  of  wheat  for  a  de-  of  wheat  for  a  penny  ;  and  three 

^    navi\is,  and  three  cbaenices  ofbar-  measures  of  barley  for  a   penny, 

ley  for  a  denarius;  and  the  oil  and  and  see  that  thou  hurt  not  the 

the  ^ine.thou  may'st  not  injure/  oil  and  the  wine.' 

5.  Lo !  a  black-horse.  ^  Another  change;*  say6  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  '  now  ensues,  still  for  the  wojse;  by  acolourHhe  very 
opposite  to  white;  a  colour  denoting  mourning  and  woe> 
darkness  and  ignorance.  What,  a  change  in  this  pure  and 
heavenly  religion  !  but  history  will  shew  that  Christianity,  as 
professed  and  practised  on  earth,  underwent  this  change.'  On 
the  words  rn  his  translation  ^having  a  yoke  in  hu  band,'  which 
the  common  version  renders  a  pair  o/-6a/flf«c«,'&c.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  makes  a  note  which  is  longer  thau  we  have  space  to 
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Josertj  ia  order  to  shew  that  the  word  {i/y^y  iA  the  originai 
does  not  id  this  place  signify  a  balance  but  a  yoke,  Th^  ^ 
word  yoke  certainly  better  agrees  with  the  interpretatioi^ 
which  Mr.  Woodhouse  affixes  to  the  passage^  who  suppose^ 
it  to  indicate  the  mass  of  senseless  supersthions,  with 
which  cbri^iiKuity  was  oppressed,  and  which  hedenomina^s 
the  '  papal  yoke.'  But  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  allu- 
sioQ  whatever  in  this  place  to  the  yoke  of  popery  or  of  Ma* 
homedism,  bat  that  the  author  is  erq{)loying  imagery  cha- 
racteristic of  a  great  dearth,  whea  bread  would  be  so  scarce 
that  the  scanty  pittance  which  each  person  received  for  his 
support  was  carefully  weighed  out  to  himbythe  magistrate  or 
master  of  the  family.  Tlie  word  fwyov  therefore  in  tbis 
place  means  '  trutina'  a  balance  or  pair  of  scales,  and  is  welj 
Itdapted  to  the  subject. 

*  ji  chanix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius,  and  three  chanica  of 
barley  for  a  dencrius,  and  the  oil  and  the  wine,  thou  mayje^ 
not  injure.*  On  these  words  IVIr.  Woodhouse  imparts  to 
vs  this  valuable  piece  of  information,  that  ^  wheat,  bar-> 
l^Jj  oiU  And  wine,  were  with  the  eastern  nations  of  anti* 
quity  the  mam  supports  of  life.'  To  this  the  author  adds  apo« 
tber  piece  of  intelligence  equally  recondite  and  profound^  / 
^  that  under  these  terms  (wheat,  k^c.)  plenty  is  generally  e^:*- 
pressed.WebegleayetokndwwheDtheideaofp/t7i(yi6deGom« 
posed,  bow  it  can  be  done  so  naturally  as  by  e^n  enumeratipa 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  are  principally  included 
in  the  term?  Mr.  Woodhouse  proceeds;  ^Now  it  is  pro^ 
ciaipaedfrom  the  tbroBCithat  during  the  progress  of  the  black 
borse,  how  desolating  soever,  there  shall  be  still  a  certain 
priceatwhrch  wheat  and  barley  may  bebought,  and  a  certain 

? reservation  of  the  more  precious  commodities,  wine,  and  oil. 
'bese  prices  will  be  found  to  be  very  high,  which  infers  great 
scarcity  of  the  cfommodity.  Butstill  there  is  not  to  be  an  ut- 
ter failure ;  they  are  to  be  purchased  at  some  price/  But  by 
the  words, '  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,'  Mr.  W. does  not  under- 
stand, according  to  the  most  simple  and  most  approved  inter- 
•pretation,  any  deficiency  of  physical,  subsistence,  but  of 
^irituai  nutrition.  Of  this  nutrition  the  reader  will  per#. 
]Sapa  be  able  td  ei^tract  -something  from  the  notds  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  but.  h^  wJU  often  find  itrather  a  plain  article^  not 
much  elaborated1)y  criticism,  refiqed  by  sagacity,  or  enrich* 
.cd  by  erudition. 

,    ■  -!■  ,  .1  .  >  ■■■■.■. 

-^RT^V *"^Miscellaneoiis  Poetry .  By  the  Honourable  William 
Heriert.  8»o.  2  voh.     Longman. '  1806. 

AT  a  time  when  the  ports  of  southern  Europe  are  shut 
against  us,  and  when,  a  just  fear  is  entertained  that  th<p 
north  may  be  coippelled  to  acq.uiesce  in  our  exclusion^  M^ 
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Herbert,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequenees  of  this  tneawe,  h«^ 
from  time  to  time  been  importing  from  that  quarter  a  variety 
of  articles,  quite  sufficient  for  our  consumption  until  we  may 
regain  our  former  footing.  He  has,  with  great  labour,  perse^, 
Verance,  and  hardihood,  unshipped  on  the  coasts  of  this  our 
proscribed  island  a  store  of  cuiribrous  conj  modi  ties,-  which 
trom'their  heaviness  and  clumsy  texture  should  rather  have 
been  taken  on  board  his  vessel  as  ballast,  than  as  goods  sale* 
^We  either  horn  th^ir  utility  or  ornament.  They  resemble 
lead  in  their  iveight,  and  incapability  of  receiving  a  polish* 
In  malleability  they  are  far  inferior  to  that  metal,  as  we  defy 
all  the  hammering  in  the  world  to  beat  them  into  any  shape.' 
But  even  supposing  them  to  be  plumbean,  is  not  the  translator 
convinced  that  there  is  lead  enough  to  be  found  every  where  in 
.the  limited  kingdom,  and  that  if  we  must  be  treated  with 
li'dhsense,  s^  cap  and  bells,  or  one  of  feathers,  in  short  any 
tting  that  is  light,  airy,  elastic  ajpd  laugh abre,  is  preferable  to 
fcuch  recondite,  grave,  and  serious  trifling  as  thatwhich  he  ha» 
liere  presented  for  our  amusement?  This  gentleman  stood  very 
liigh  at  Eton  and  Oxford  for  his  classical  attainments*  There 
is  a  time  when  the  boy  should  be  laid^aside;  when  the  name  of 
l)right  and  clever  lavished  by  the  juniors,  and  the  honours 
conferred  by  the  seniors  of  schools  and  universities  become 
suspected;  and  he  who^bas  a  tnind  jvill  wish  totry  itsstrefl^bj 
'jiot  against  a  few  persons  of  the  sfime  opinions  and*  habiT 
tudes  as  hi^own,  and  whom  he  has  always  foiled  at  their  own 
■weapons,  but  against  those  who  have  attained  to  eminence 
in  the  more  expanded  circle  of  the  world.  Our  author  ac- 
cordingly ventured  on  ground  nearly  untrodden,  and  if  mere 
^eccentricity  were  a  test  of  merit,  would  certainly  claim  a 
distinguished  rank. 

*  It  would  be  perilous  and  invidious  to  discourage  learn- 
ing.The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  difec(i  a  thii>st  for  it  to 
fountains  from  whence  we  may  drink  deep  without  dangeri, 
There  is  one  remaj-k,  however,  which  we  can  .by  no 
tkieans  forbear^  suggested  as  it  is  by  the  great  abilities  and 

5' reater  attainmehts  6/  the  authoj:  before  us.  Th^ 
esir^  and  aptitude  for  general  excellence  are  'seldom  in- 
dicative of  great  superiority  in  any  one  liiie.  Geniusis  soon 
prepdssessed  in  favour  of  one  or  two  objects  on  Svhich  it 
employs  itself;  giving  and  receiving  lights  Mr.  Herbert,  to  ^ 
*^  rare  and  unusual  iniimacy  with  two  atrtient  lahguages,adds 
the  knowledge  of  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  German,'Dani8h, 
find  Icelandic  tongues.  In  days  of  old  he  could  have  dis- 
f^oursed  with' the  natives  whodwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ce- 
phisus  or  the  Tiber ;  in  modern  days  he  alight  be  the  ciiize^ 
i)f  almost  any  country  ip^  Europe,  and  a  scholar  in  all.  From 
^i$  j^aowp  charxy^teo  itipaybe  t^k^afor^rante^^  ttiat  he  ii 
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not  merely  a  noviciate,  but  that  Jie  has  tho fcughly  attained  to 
«11  the  objects  to  which'he  has  directe4  his  attention.  The 
power  of  ranging  through  a  field  so  wide,  could  not  have 
been  procured  at  hi^ time  of  life,  b^t  by  absolute  devotion' 
to  study.  His  desire  appears  to  have  been  knowledge  in  the 
gross  ;  his  affections  divided  among  sqch  a  variety,  seem 
weak  and  undetermined.  We  are  therefore  •not  to  look^ 
for  any  bold,  decisive  character  in  his  compositions  ,*  bis 
writings  possess  no  originality,,  but,  like  their  ^uthpr, 
they  are  of  all  climates  indiscriminately.  *  The  same  might 
1[)e  said  of  the  works  of  the  great  Sir  William  Jones,^bose 
zeal  for  knowledge  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  to  whose 
stores,  languages  and  science  were  alike  tributary.  No 
man  was  more  ^  natns  rebus  agendis/  than  that  illustfiout 
character,  and  in  no  man  wa$  such  a  rare  asseniblage  of 
talents  united,  and  matured  by  cultivation*  Bu^,  excepting 
in  their  utility,  hjs.  writings  display  no  feature  of  greatness. 
The  universality  of  his  attainments  allowed  him  no  rqoni 
for  that  strong  preference,  which  gives  a  tinge,  a  cast  of 
character  lo  writings.  All  the  s^mp  of  originality  is  ejffaced 
by  collision.  His  manner  (for  it  cannot  be  called  style)  \% 
^asy  atld  inoffensive;  there  is  nothing  so  said,  as  to  take 
root  in  the  memory,  -  and  to  obtrude  itself  without  effort  oir 
occasions  requiring  somethingmore  than  the  usual  energy  of 
Janguage.  He  was  the  greatest  learrfer,  and  probably  the 
most  learned  man  on  record. 

•  It.  is  by  no  means  intended  to  compare  our  author  with  hio^ 
who  digested  the  Hindoo  laws,  beyond  the  two  ppint9 
in  which  they  seem  to  coincide,  viz,  a  strong  and  insatia- 
ble passion  for  literature  without  any  particular  bias  or 
prepossession^  which  would  of  itself  produce  the  conse- 
quent similarity  in  their  works  which  has  been  just  noticed^ 
that  of  their  Ifaving  no  marked  feature.  ,  Here  however  all 
comparison  must  end  ;  for  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  place 
jthe  specimens  of  Icelandic  poetry  v^ith  those  naturalized^ 
from  the  Persic  and  Arabic  by  the  great  man  above-men- 
tioned, either  in  point  of  selection  qrexeution.  Indeed,  the 
selection  must  be  supposed  small  enough  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  and  more  particularly  frbm  the  nature  of  those, 
saturnine  children  of  the  pole,  vjrhose  words  (for  they  can- 
not be  termed  thoughts)  have  been  presented  to  the  Englibh 
public  in  our  own  language. 

There  is  no  greater  regret  than  that  which  we  feel  on  being- 
convinced  that  our  long  and  laboriorusattention  lias  been  ap- 
plied in  obtaining  an  object  of  no  value  in  itself.     It  is^ 
bjTno  means  implied  that  our  translator  has  failed  in  the  aim. 
^f  i}i$  ambition.    I|e  has  directed  his  attention  (o  learqin^ 
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the  wordu  of  European  languages.  He  has  learned  them* 
His  poems  are '  words^  wordsj  wgrds/  An  idea  is  hardfy  to 
be  found  in  a  volume.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
^  of  ttie  two  was  in  possession  of  the  nlost  valuable  secret^  the 
OQouQtebank  of  old  who  by  long  and  unremitting  practice  had 
learned  to  shoot  .pease  through  the  eye  of  a'  needle, .  o^ 
the  proficient  in  Icelandic  literature,  I'his  may  seem 
presumption  in  those  who^  like  ourselves,  are  ignorant 
of  that  Hyperborean  language.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
judge  from  the  specimens  here  offered  to  notice,  which  are 
of  course  selected  as  the  very  best.  In  translations  from  laa« 
guages  within  our  reach,  a  comparison  might  be  made  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  version.  But  criticism  must  here 
confine  itself  solely  to  the  consideration  of  what  degree  of 
•value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  ideas,  images,  and  descriptions 
E9  it  finds  them  in  an  English  dress.  And  here  the  *  labor 
Ineptiarum'  is  woefully  apparent*  EVery  thing  is  repulsivej 
dull,  and  inanimate. 

It  would  be  vain  and  extravagant  to  suppose  that  any 
treasures  in  the  north,  of  equal  richness  with  those  to  be 
found  in  more  genial  regions,  were  hoarded  up  to  this  late 
day  unexplored  or  undervalued.  But  from  the  land  of  fiery 
land  roaring  mountain^,  of  boiling  cataracts  and  of  snowy 
'  ^wilds,  where  rumblings  are  heard  bjeneath,  where  caverns 
yawn  dark  and  bottomless,  we  had  expected  some  wildness 
^t  least,  some  barbarous  grandeur^  some  mysterious  horror 
occasionally  in  the  sentiment  or  description.  But  the  land 
^eems  to  have  communicated  to  her  children  nothing  but 
the  coldness  of  their  mother.  Their  literature  presents  a 
prospect  barren' without  wildness,  rude  without  sublimity^ 
neither  promising  pleasure,  nor  inspiring  terror.  It  is  a  flatj 
bleak,  and  'idle  desart,  defendea  hitherto  by  its  poverty 
from  invasion  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  has  invaded  it,  and' 
borne  off  the  hips  and  haws  from  its  naked  and  stripped 
hedges.  He  has  mad^  the  language,  his  study,  and  writes 
it;  and  he  who  has  laboured  hard  to  gain  an  object^  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  undervalue  what  he  ba9  with  diffi*. 
^'culty  mastered. 

The  book  commences  with  an  ode  in  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage addressed  to  a  friend  at  Copenhagen.  Of  the  matter 
liod  manner  of  this  odenpppinion  can  be  formed.  It  has 
never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  hear  the  language  pronounced; 
but  from  the -quotations  frequent  in  this  book,  the  word^  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  finer  texture,  less  ctegged  with  .consonants, 
and  with  a  far  greater  proportion  ot  liquids  than  the  Ger-^ 
ix^an.  The  termination  in  the  vowels  a  and  9  is  freqirent; 
and  some  words  promise  from  their  component  letters  a 
sound  not  unlike  the  Italian.    In  comparing  the  spac^  og* 
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cvpied  by  a  literal  profie  translation  ^rith  its  origioal  in  pv 
64/tbe  Icel.aQdic  appears  to  be  the  closer  langui^e.  The 
first  traoslation  is  entitled  the  Song  of  Thrym  on  the  reca-» 
very  of  the  hammer.  Instead  of  ^  a  thaaderbolt^  Tbor^  the 
pagan  Jupiter  is  furnished  with  a  hammer^  and  even  here 
the  niggard  imagination  of  the  natives  is  apparent.  Thej 
not  only  venerated  a  god,  armed  like  a  blacksmith  or  car- 
penter, but  they  even  stinted,  this  hammer  to'  seven  spans, 
as  the  length  of  a  moderate  sceptre  requires.'  The  jovers 
ef  what  is  termed  simplicity  may  admire  the  verses,  and 
there  are  some  antiquaries  who  might  relish  the  rust  of  Xiiv$ 
poem. 

Thor,  the  most  powerful  god  of  the  Norwegians,  andi^ 
the  son  of  earth,  had  lost  his  hammer  during  sleep.  Oa 
waking  h^  dispatches  Loke,the  son  of  Laufey  or  Laufeyia^ 
one  of  the  Asi',  in  quest  of  it.  This  messenger  posts  , to 
Freyia,  the  daughter  of  Niorder  of  the  nation  of  the  Vani, 
for  a  winged  robe  to  seek  the  hammer  round  the  world* 
Borne  on  tliis  magic  robcj  he  reaches  the  Jotunheim  boundsj^ 
where 

*  High  on  a  mound  of  lofty  state 

Thrym,  the  king  of  the  Thursi  sat, 

For  his  dogS'he  was  twisting  collars  of  gold, 

And  trimming  the  manes  of  his  coursers  bold.' 

Thrym  owned  to  ihe  theft,  and  with  unparalleled  audacity 
/  refuses  to  return  the  property  until  Freyia  shall  be  brought 
to  share  bis  bed.  After  much  deliberation  on  this  answer 
from  the  giant  king  among  the  Asi  and  Asinias,  the  godf 
and  their  wives  and  daughWs,  and  after  the  positive  refuflal^^ 
of  the  offended  and  blushing  Freyia  to  expose  her  necklace 
and  her  charms  to  the  roguery  and  libertine  passion  of  Thrym, 
Heimdallar,  like  a  mery  wag  a6  he  is,  proposes  that  Thor 
should  go  in  ^masquerade  to  the  land  of  the  giant  king^ 
.  and  get  his  hammer  by  stratagem.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
green  room  of  the  immortals  fairly  and  softly  begin  the 
metamorphosis  of  Thor  into  a  female.  The  latter,  however, 
is  highly  itidignant  at  the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  petticoat, 
but  becomes,  pacified  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  kingdom  if  he  failed  to  regain  his  hammer* 
He  submits  to  the  operation, — 

*  l*hen  busked  they  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair, 
And  the  great  bright  necklace  gave  him  to  wear, 
Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys^ 
And  a  maiden  kirtle  hung/down  to  his  kneeS)  , 
'  .And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare, 
^nd  high,  and  ciuamtty  braid  his  hair/ 
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•  On  rising  from  the  toilet  he  sets  ofF'with  his  trusty  Loke, 
4prho  seems  to  be  the  Mercury  of  the'  Norwegians,  for 
theland  of  Thrym,  who  is  sighing  hot  as  furnace  for  the 
arrival  of  the  real  Freyia.  The  ill-fated  unsuspecting  gijint 
fe  delighted  at  the  supposed  coming  of  the  lady  ;  and  as  if 
convincefjlthat  'sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus/  he 
igives  an  entertainment  equally  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  viands  and  generosity  of  the  ho^st.  The  master  of 
the  feast  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  fair  Freyia,  as  he  vainly  imst- 
gines.  Meanwhile  the  lady  visitor,  to  recruit  her  spiritf 
tifter  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey, .  '^ 


-ate  alone 


'  Eight  salmons,  and  an  ox  full  grown. 

And  all  the  rates  on  which  women  feed, 
And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  mead"/ 

Thrym,  by  no  means  a  niggard  of  his  cheer   to  the   fnif 

{u^st^  is  at  length  quite  scandalized  at  her  appetite..  Loke, 
owever,  informs  him  that  she  had  not  broke  bread  for  eight 
days  and  nights  from  the  most  delicate  of 'al)  reasons^  ner 
eagerness  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The  giant  lover 
then  assays  to  salute  those  beauties  which  the  veil  migh^ 
yeep  concealed  from  sight.  But  on,  lifting  it  up,  full  of 
amorous  rapture*  and  hop/ss,  he/lipcovers  on  the  supposed 
^air-,one  a  look  so  dire,  that  horror  soon  took  place  of  softer 
emotions.  Loke  satisfies  him  that  want  of  sleep,  occasioned^ 
also  by  longing  for  the  marriage  fite^,  had  brought  on  that 
crrmness,of  visage.  The  giant's  sister,  ajn  avaricious  lady,, 
wishes  for  Freyia's  rings  of'  gold.  Thrym  no>v  orders^ 
the  hammer  to  be  surrendered  to  the  maid,  and  must 
doubtless  have  been  astonished  at  seeing  the  lovely 
creature  arise  and  lay  about  her  with  it  so  lustily. 
The  fair  visitor  becomes  now'^relty  generally  known  and 
•  feltj  and  whatever  might  have  beeiif  the  force  of  her  charms^ 
tjbat  of  her  hammer  is  untiispnted.  /      . 

*The  Thunderer'*  soul  smiled  in  his  breast. 

When  the  hammer  hard  on  his  lap  was  placed  : 

Thrym  first  the  king  of  the  Thursi  be  slew. 

And  slaughtered  all  the  giant  crew. 

Jle  slexy  jhat  giant's  sister  old, 

Who  pray'd  for  bridal  gifu  so  bold. 

Instead  of    money  and  rings,  I  wotv 

The  hammer's  biniises  were  hpr  lot. 

llAis  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.* 

-The  prelude  to  the  descent  of  Odin  is  among  these  pieces. 
The  opening  to  the  song  of  Asbiorn  approaches  th^  nearest 
:fe  fe^Ung^  but  like  every  Icelapdic,  it  soon  freeses^  aa^ 
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'^ouM  this  not  succeed^  the  story  of  Gunlav^  and  RafeiiL 
mi\\  not  fail  to  make  any  man  blow  bis  fingers  m  July.  la 
the  songof  Hroke  the  Blacky  the  translator  departs  from  his 
usual  placid  demeanor^  'and  in  assuming  the  character  of 
bold,  he  becomes  rash.  For  what  is  it  but  *^the  summit  of ' 
imprudence  to  risque  such  words,  as  '  haried^V  'garr'd,* 
^  wighty/  '  gars*  and  '  ke(^ps'  i  Our  old  friends  Gondul  and 
Skogul^  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  iq  the  Tales  of 
Wonder,  are  here  tricked  out  anew.  But  their  manners  arQ 
not  beUered/and  their  company  is  now' absolutely  insupport- 
able. Our  author  digs  deep  in  quest  of  the  yery  roots  of 
words ;  and  is  oftpo  contented  yvith  the  ^uasi  qi  the  Lexi^ 
cographers : 

*  From  ar£  J  believe  our  word  eprie  is  denyisd  ;  Johnson  denv^ 
it  from  ey,  an  e^g,  properly  «,  German  ;  but  I  do  not  belieye  tber# 
jsaword  ih  the  English  langiiaiie  (unless  very  modern)  of  Gerhiaa 
origin,  and  the  Germans  have  no  word  to  express  <yn>,  which  in 
Prench'is  spelt  aire.  In  Anglo  Sax.  erg  is  an  egg  ;  in  Icel.  egg;  in 
Galic  ubh,  or  ugh.  Ey  is  an  island  in  Icel.  The  words,  which  we  havi 
in  common  with  the  Germans,  are  not  borrowed  froBV  ihem,  bli( 
^rawn  from  a  higher  source/ 

He  reminds  us  of  that  profoiind  etymologist  who  derived 
the  name  of  Mr»  Jeremiah  King,  a  gentleiban  of  the  first 
respectability,  from  the  word  cucumber,  by  the  following  pro^ 
pess — Jeremiah  King,  Jerreipy  King,  Jerry  king.  Jerkin  (cor^ 
rupted  by  use  into  gherkin)  cucumber. 

The  song  of  Harold  the  Valiant  was  translated  by  Mason, 
and  has  found  its  way  into  somen6tice  through  the  medium  or 
aglee,the  music  of  which  isworthyofthe  words,  and  the  wordf 
pf  the  music,  the  total  yalue  of  both  sunimed  up  amounting 
to  nothing.  We  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  the  origi- 
nal by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  accuses  his  p/edeccssor  of  havine; 
departed  from  the  sens^  of  the  original.  * 

*  The  ship  sailed  wide  round  Sicily.  Then  we  were  roaj;ni(iccj»t. 
The  brown  winged  stag  (i.e.  ship)  glided  well  according  to  ou;^ 
^opes  under  the  youths.  Mindful  I  hope  in  the  meeting  to  be 
equally  active  in  love  to  the  Virgin.  Hence  the'  maid  of  the  gold 
ring  in  Russia  consents  to. embrace  me, 

'  Such  was  the  conflict,  that  the  men  of  Trondhiem,  they  bad  th« 
largest  host.  That  fight,  which  we  executed,  was  certainly  terrible, 
young  I  was  separated  from  the  young  king  fallen  in  stour,  ^c. 

•  Together  sixteen  we  worked  the  pump^  when  the  tide  waxed^tKc 
sea  rushed  into  the  laden  planks)  on  four  benches.  Mindful  I  h<>(i« 
in  the  meeting  to  be  equally  active  in  love  to  the  virgin,  &c. 

*I  ken  eight  exercises.  Ninepins;  (Qwfltre.^— I  can  array  aa 
army;  strong  inworKingat  ^he  forge «  lam  jcpmon  horsebaci^i 
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I  have  sometimes  taken  the  sound ;  {as  we  sayi  iotdht'tKe  icattfi^ 
X  can  $lide  on  skates  :  t  shoot  and  row,  so  as  to  be  usefuU  &c« 
,  *  But  nor  widow  nor  young  maid  may  (deny)  that  we  were,(whcra 
ve  made  the  clash  of  swords)  southward  in  the  city  at  morntDg* 
We  were  reddened  round  with  weapons.  Those  works  are  notori- 
ous, &c^ 

♦^  I  was  born,  whete  the  Uplanders  bend  the  bow  ;  now  I  let  my 
wardship,  hated  by  the  countrymen,  k?^s  the  breakers.  Wide  at  a 
distance  from  men  have  I  frequented  the  abode  of  islands,  (L  e,  th^ 
$ea)   with  ipy  ship,  &c.^ 

From  materials  so  very  uopromising  otir  author  has  made 
the  following  poem,  which  appears  to  us  superior  toanyof  the 
preceding  from  some  degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  des* 
criptioD  of  a  rude  life,  which  imposed  on  the  samemanthe  ne- 
eessityof  beingskilled  in  all  those  exercises  which  enable  him 
to  trust  to  his  own  rceans  for  defence,  food,  and  raiment-^' 
It  is  besides  more  intelligible  than  the  foregoing  odes,  and 
h  fre<  from  allusions  to  gods  and  mortals  of  no  impqr* 
tfnce* 

*  My  bark  around  Sicilia  sail'd ; 

'Then  were  wfe  gallant,  pfoud,  and  strong  : 
The  winged  ship  by  youths  impell'd  ,     ^       " 

'    ..       Skimm'd(as  we  hoped)  the  waves  along* 
,    My  prowess,  tried  in  martial  field, 
J^ike  fruit  to  maiden  fair  shall  yield  ! 
With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 
To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand, 

*  Fierce  was  the  fight  on  Trondhiera's  heath  J 
J  saw  her  sons  to  battle  move  ; 

Though  few,  upon  that  field  of  death 

Long,  long,  our  desperate  warri6rsstf 'JVC,  ( 

Young  from  my  kin^  in  battle  slain 

I  parted  on  that  bloody  plain. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand, 

*  With  vigorous  arms  the  pump  we  plied, 
Sixteen  (no  more)  my  dauntless  crew, 

/  And  high  and  furious  wax'd  the  tide  ; 

O'er  the  deep  bark  its  billo<Vs  flew. 
My  prowess,  tried  hi  hour  of  need, 
Alike  with  maiden  fair  shall  speed. 
WMth  golden  ru  ^  in  Russia's  land 
To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 

Eight  feats  I  ken  ;  the  sportive  game. 
The  waranay>  the  SifbriteaTt; 
With  fearless  breast  the  waves  Lstem  ;       ^ 
I  press  the  Steed  ;  I  cast;  th^  dart  j 
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O'er  ice  on  slippery  skates  I  glide; 
My  dexterous  oar  deiies  the  tide^  ' 

\Vith  golden  ring  in  Russia'«  land 
'  To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand[« 

-*  Let  blooming  maid  and  widow  say, 
Mid  prou4  Byzanlium's  southern  walls 
"What  deeds  we  wrought  at  dawn  of  day  !  '    . 
What  falchions  sounded  through  their  halls  i 
"What  blood  distain'd  each  weighty  spear  !  ^    ^      ■ 

Those  feats  are  famous  far  and  near  !  ^ 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 
To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 

V Where  snow-clad  upUnds  rear  their  head» 

My  breath  I. drew  mid  bowmen  strong ; 

But  now  my  bark,   the  peasant's  dread. 

Kisses  the  sea  its  rocks  among. 

Midst  barren  isles^  whSre  ocean  fo^m'd,  '     * 

Far  from  the  tread  of  man  I  roam'd. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand/ 

Fn  the  note  on  the  discovery  of  Iceland  is  much  curioas 
conjecture  on  the  Thule  of  the  antients,  which  our  author 
thinks  most  probable  to  have  been  a  part  of  Norway,  'which 
■till  bears  the  name  of  Thyle-mark, where  the  traces  of  Phoe- 
nician commerce  are  visible  ;  where  great  mines  had  \>eea 
Jug,  arid  f6re;sts  felled  ;  a  period  so  early  that  no  account 
appears  of  it  in  the  old, histories,  and  at  a  tidie  when  the  rude 
and  ignorant  natives  could  not  easily  have  perfprmed  works 
of  such  magnitude/  And  again,  after  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  colonists,  ^  the  names  of  all  the  earjy  set- 
tlers in  Iceland,  and  the  spots  which  tliey  occupied,  were 
carefully  recorded  ;  and  the  Icelanders'  of  the  present  dajr 
can  trace  their  pedigrees  up  to  the  ninth  century  with  tole- 
r'able  ^ertaihty/     ^ 

We  took|)ur  leaveof  thejflreary  Iceland  and  its  poetrj 
Vithout regfet,  in  hopes,  how  fond,  and  how  delusive!  of 
meeting  something  more  worthy  our  attention  in  the  exo- 
tics ofvmore'happy  climes.  Our  ^ulhor  appears  tired  with  his 
Latin  and  Greek  onuses,  who  certainly  are  the  associates  of 
boys  only.'  For  although  no  scholar  who  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the  two  antient  lan- 
guages, would  cease  to  be  a  reader  and  admirer,  yet  few  will 
be  found,  in  a  country  with  a  language  of  its  own  adapted 
ao  all  the  purposes  of  vigorous  or  of  soft  expression,  willing 
to  write  fn  any  but  his  native  tongue.  ' 

In  a  Latin  rale  to  a  friend  we  find  little  ta observe    but 
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that  the  style  is  affected;  the  display  of  ^he  aiime^  6T 
places  and  rivers  pedaotic^  nnd  the  costumes  of  antient  and 
toodern  oames  confused  without  a  reasoh  in  several  instances. 
Thus  between  the  antiei>t  names  Thamesinus  and  Sabrina/. 
lie  inserts  the  modern  and  unclassical  name  Humber  for  a: 
lidlin  wordy-instead  of  Abus.  '    «, 

,  The  Grreek  version  of  Ossian's  Berrathon  is,  arall  moiera 
Greek  versions  ought  t6  b^,  which  have  any  pretension  to' 
correctness,  a  c^uto  of  words  and  phrases  from  Houier. 

The  translation^  are  singularly  dull  and  unmeaning; 
many  of  them  are  from  authors  of  no  consequence,  tbel 
Cbwper^s,  the  Havlcy's,-  and  the  Bowies',  of  Spain,  Italy/ 
and  Germany.  Iri  Jlhe  Epithalamiom  from  the  Italian  of 
Parini,lbe  double  ending  which  occufe-  twice  in  every  stanza; 
certainly  without  rhyme,  {(iid  without  a  shadow  of  reajooty 
is  a  wanton  defiance  of  harmony.  * 

InBtan2i^v. 

*  To  s^e*  her  , 

Pour  t*nil*fe*t  v^ords  of  bashful  love/ 

h/in  oversight.  '  ,    ^ 

Bnt  what  Is  tbi^  epithalamium  in  point  of  absurdity,  wherf  ^ 
co1npafe4  with  the  translation  frotii  the  Zaire  of  Voltairey 
done  a:t^  full  gallop ! 

I        ^.My  God,  I  have  fought  sixty  years  for  thy  fame, 

Seen  thy  temple demolisht*d,  aiid  perish  thy  name/  &:€• 

the  metre  borrowed  from 

*  A  cobler  there  W6s>  and  he  li^'d  iii  a  s'tatt/ 

ivhicb,  aTthou&h  conformable  to  the  structure  of  the  Frencft' 
language,  is  the  most  foj(^cible  conveyance  of  ridicule  in  thcf 
English. 

The  tribe  oP  gentlemen  authors,  frotn  the  little  trouble 
which  they  take  in  quest  either  of  cxiginality  of  thought  oi? 
language,  appear  to  consider  poetry  merely  as  an  accom- 
*  plishment,and  that  tolimittheir  words  to  a  certain  nuhiberof 
syllables,  with  a  regular,  or  even  an  irregalar  recurrence  of 
Thyme,  and  the  selection  of  a  few  words  not  ordinarily  found 
}h  compfion  conversation  or  ftimlliar  writing,  is  composing^ 
at  least  gentlemanly  poetry.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
an  innecenl  and  childish  pastime,  .provided  it  be  confined 
strictly  tp  a  circlie  rich  enough  to  be  exempt  from  the  bad 
effects  of  mispending  their  lime.  But  when  gentlemen  obtrude* 
their  levities  on  the  world,  it  becomes  pretty  evident  that 
ihey  are  Candidates  for  hime^  and  it  is  equally  evident  jhat 
if  encouragement  be  given  to  these  forward  children  of  pa*- 
jcents  blind  to  their  faults,  the  prcstr  weuld  teem  with  abor- 
^•as. 
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tloantlent  author  is  so  frequently  referred  to  as  Horace; 
May^  we  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  current  quotation* 
firom  all  the  authors  antientand  modern  combined^  equal  in 
number  and  utility  those  extracted  from  Horace  alone. 
This  originates  in  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  treats^ 
and  more  espeeially  in  that  bold^  figurative^  and  appro- 
priate language  which  adapts  itself  exclusively  to  every 
successive  subject.  He  seldom  if  ever  deals  in  general 
expressions.  It  is  inconceivable,  why  so  many  versify er« 
who  deal  in  nothing  else^  should  have  the  heart  to  atten»pl 
him.  Some  of  his  odes  owe  their  celebrity  almost  entirely 
to  their  choiceness  of  diction.  We  will  instance  this  in  one 
^  his  most  admired^ 

Qpis  muUd  gracilis,  &C  >^ 

•r  as  we  have  seen  it  soggested. 

Qui  roult^  gracilis,  &c. 

which  gives  a  new  spirit  to  the  whole  ode.  Here  is  niothioV 
striking  in  the  thought  ;  the  phraseology,  if  not  its  only,  is 
undoubtedly  its  highest  claim  to  merit.  Yonng  poets, 
conscious  only  of  the  charm,  an^  inattentive  to  the  cause  of 
it,  reduce  all  those  niceties  of  expression  in  which  thcSecret 
excellence  ijonsists,  into  general  and  obvious  language. 
While  they  attempt  to  grasp  the  body,  which  is  too  dimi- 
nutive to  be  seen  clearly,  the  subtile  spirit  has  evaporat- 
ed. To  transfuse  the  thoughts  and  style  of  a  foreign  and 
intient  poet  into  our  native  tongue,  requires  that  the 
translator's  mind  should  be  in  unison  with  his  original,  and 
in  the  choice  of  smaller  pieces  we  generally  decide  front 
accfdent.  The  prominent  feature  of  anode  presents  itself  to 
us  in  our  own  langui^e,withoutany  or  with  very  little  effort ; 
and  being  pleased  with  having  mastered  the  difficulty,  and 
secured  the  characteristic  beauty,  we  attest) pt  the  remainder* 
But  what  beauty,  what  character,  what  encouragement  in 
theoutset,  middle,  or  end,  could  have  goaded  this  ger)tleoHJi 
jntp  ^n  effort  to  translate  the  '  Integer  vitce  f 

,  'That  happy  man,  whose  virtupus  heart 
Is  free  from  guilt  and  conscious  fear, 
Needs  not  the  poisonM  Moorish  dart, 
Nor  bow,  nor  sword,  nor  deadly  spear; 

*  Whether  on  shores  that  Ganges  laves, 

Or  Syrtes*  qui vcrJHg  sands  araoog  ;  f  ^ 

Or  wh^fe  Hyda^pes' fablsd  wavt'S 

TumsLUge  i»iie4j)de{S  WiA(|  along. 
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*  Whtn  free  from  care  I  dared  to  rove, 
And  Lalage  inspired  roy  lay, 

.!       '  A  wolf  within  the  Sabine  grove 

Fled  wild  from  his  defenceless  prey. 

*  Such  prodigy  the  Da^iniau  bands 

i  In  their  drear  haunts  shall  never  trace ; 

Kor  barren  Libyans  arid  sands,  ^ 

Hough  parent  of  the  lion  race.  ^^^ 

*  O  place  me,  where  no  Terdure  smiles. 
No  vernal  zephyrs  fan  the  ground, 

Ne  varied  scene  the  eye  beguiles, 
Nor  murmuring  rivulets  glide  around ! 

*  Place  me  on  Thracia's  frozen  landSj 
UncheerM  by  genial  light  of  day! 
Place  me  on  Afric's  burning  sands, 
Scorched  by  the  sun's  incleme^it  ray  ! 

*  Love  in  my  heart  shall  pain  beguile, 
Sweet  Lalage  shall  be  my  song ; 

The  gentle  beauties  of  her  smile, 
The  gentle  music  of  her  tongue/ 

Where  could  have  been  the  invitation  to  translate?  Was 
it  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in  the  first  stanza  ?  Was  it 
in  the  music  of  the  genitives  attached  to  words  already  end- 
ing in  5,  iii  the  second  stanza,  by  which  the  verse  is  very 
properly  made  to  hi§s  its  author?  Was  it  the  inelegant  and 
ungrammaticaj  omission  of  the  article  in  . 

*  Such  prodigy  the  Daunian  bands?* 

Was  k  the  common  arid  uncharacteristic  verbiage  of  the 
three  last  stanzas?  Did  Mr.  H.  really  imagine  that  the  gloomy 
picture  of  Horgice, 

•^  Quod  latus  terra?  nebula?,  mal usque 

Jupiter  urget, 

xaet  with  any  representation  in  s  ^ 

No  'Varied  scene  the  eye  beguiles, 
Nor  murmuring  rivulets  glide  around  ? 

orin  the  following?  ^ 

*  Place  me  on  Tkracia's frozen  lands 
I  Uncheer'd  by  genM  light  ofddtf; 

Place  me  on  Afric's  burning  sands 
Scorch'd'by  the  sun's  incUtfient  ray. 
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On  ifec  expressions '  varied  scene/ '  begujle  l]i)^  eye/  *  t&ur- 
ihuring  rivulet/^  genial  light/  '  arid  sands/'  ipplement  ray/ 
^c.  young  ladled  ap^  ap^fprous  fellow-cooiaipners  atthcf 
udiversities^  could  say  mqre  than  ourselves.  Bisarm  pbetry 
of  these /if o««  de'pafttr,  and^lt  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
bands  of  many  a  puny  whipster.  Btit'  thene'Miost  have  been 
some  encouragemebt  la  bor  author  in  attempting  this  ode 
ifivitd  MiHcrvd.  The  last  stanza,-  whfch  We  think  to  haVe 
been  written  fir^t,  teeibs  to  be  a  cine  wbtcb  unravels  tbe 
wboie.    Here  it  is^ 

'  Love  in  my  hibart  sbaJl  pun  begiiltf 
5^weet  Lalage  shall  b.e  fity  song, 
'/'he  gentfe  beauties  of  her  smile?/ 
The  gentle  hhnic  of  hier  tongufe/ 

How  surprized  Will  tbe  adafirer  of  Lftlage  beto  bear  that 
instead  of  an  encou'ragement,  ht  sbouid-have  coosidered  this 
I  a  positive  end  to  all  nis  hopes  !  He  appears  to  have  beea 
,  deceived  by  theseeiping^prettiness  of  the  twp  last  lines  ;  to 
i;ive  them  a  place  be  repeats  the  word  beg/ale,,  that  darling 
WQi-d  of  demi-poets^  and  ftishions  Uie  whole  slanzii  after  biff 
o^ii  epnceit.     Phillips  had  said  '  * 

^  ♦  Who  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  wliHe 

Softly  sp«?ak  and  sweetly  smile/  ' 

Ih   saying  tbis/  akhdugh   he  departed   entirely  from   tMe 

'rtiatnner  of  Sappho,  which  indulges  inoio  prettiness,  he  cer-^ 

iainly  excelled  Catullus,  and  equalled  Horace.  *   This-  should 

..   have  slopped  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  bdd  nothing  better 

to  substitute.  * 

Tbe  admirers  of  Cowper  will  drivel  with^ delight  over  the 
ibilowing  oy^rik>yfifig  ok'  simplicity  from' Cattrllos  t 

*  With  mournful  voice  and  faivlteriag  tongue, 
Wirth  Sweetly  sympatHiertc  n»oat)». 

Bft^in,  ye  loves,  the  funeraUoiig  ! 

TIms  btrd^ my  fair  cot's  joy,  i's  gone!  , 

^  Tbe  bird  she  mirs'd  with  anxious  care, 
Aiyd  fotiiiiy  cherished  night ^a4  d^y   . 
yor  neVi»r  from  the  gentle  fair 
The  little  darling  wish 'id  to  stray. 

*  Now  perch'd  i»pon  her  graceful  head! 

With  froHc  wing  and  wstrblingth-roat; 
Now  ©n  lier  s{]owy  Uosoni  Taia  ^ 

He  sweetly  tutted  his  tfrtleas  note..     *    '   • 

Ciht;Rev,  V^l.  W.  Jfufwary,  1807.  ^       t$       ■ 

\       '    '  ,  '  , 
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'  .'    '  Cold  death,  alas !  has  clot'd  his  eyes       ^  .' 

.     '  (WitK  tears  bedew  his  fiKwral  urn!) 

In  thdse  sad  realms  of  night  he  lies, 
Whciice  mortal  beauties  ne'er  return. 

*.  Ye  barbarous  fates,  who  love  to  crop 

The  prime  of  youth  and  beauty's  ftow'r, 

Ah!  could  ye  not  relenting  stop 

The  furie^  of  your  cruel  pow'r !  '        " 

'  "  *  Behold  my  fair  one'?^  swollen  eyes  ' 

With  tears  of  never  ceasing  grief  1  ', 

behold  her  bosom  heave  with  sigh^, 
^       'Foheart-felt  pangs  the  faint  relief! 

.* 'Tis  yt,  that  cause  these  tears  to  flow; 
'  'Tis  ye,  that  cause  that  breast  to  heave  ;, 
Your  hands  have  oped  the  source  of  woe, 
:  .  And  doom'd  my  lovely  nymph  to  griewe.' 

Here  are,  besides,  some  original  poems.  Here  is  a  song 
on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  enough  to  |>ut  any  one  in  good  hu« 
inoir;  the  weather  is  notv  (this  10th  of  January)  wet  and 
foggy.  We  the  reviewers,  who  are  dopbtless  assembled  at 
o«r  great  round  table  in  daily  debate,  begin  to.  partake  of 
the  ^^neral  gloom  of  the  season.  Bat  as  our  wish  it  tp 
keepr  up  the  spirits  of  the  public,  and  to  divert  them  froai 
the  calamities  usually  attending  this  hanging  and  drowning 
season,  and  having  moret)ver  very  good  natural  voices  our- 
,  selves^  of  which  we  fee}  ourselvcfs  not  a  little  proud^  wc 
will,  without  waitiilg  lo  be)>ressed,  sing  the  two  first  stanzas 
of  this  song.  /.  >      .  » 

*  Song  on  t^e  Peace  of  Amiens. 
*  Our  arms  have  thunder'd 
And  Europe  has  wonder'd 
At  trophies  of  valor  ky  Britain  displayM  ; 
But  April  expiring  . 

^     '        /<        Has  heard  the  guns  firing 

To  sound  the  sad  fall  of  her  glory  and  trade. 

Here  the  counter-tenor  was  fit  to  kill  himself  with  laagh*- 

ing>   owiDe  to  the  full   bottom'd  wig  of  Dr. — ,lhe 

reviewer  of  metaphysical  trncfs,  slipping  over  his  left  eye 
in  the  extacy  of  one  of  the  Doctor's  very  best  shakes  qh 
the  word  and.  After  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Soprano, 
order  being  restored,  we  were  enabled  most  clearly  and  hw-* 
moniously  to  chant  as  foUowetb': 


*  The  power  of  France  growing,]^ 
All  thrones  to  her  bowing 
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^Dgr  wealth  to  republicaD  losses  a  frey;       . 
bur  trophies  all  fadeJ» 
Tho'  grossly  paraded,    . 
The  tackle  which  held  us  is  all  cut  ^i^ay."     '  ' 
Sini;  riimty-iddle-dy,  rufrity-iddle-dyi 
runity-iddle-dy,  rowdy.* 

The  agltaiibri  bcciisioned   by   an  excess  of  cheerfulnesi 
Was  followed  by  an  accidetit  that  had  well  nigh  put  an  ieod 
io  our  festivides.     For  while  we  iVere  waving    our  ink-horns  , 
in  singirig  the  chords  cow  spirito,  some   of  the  black' rngre- 
dients  dropped  out,  and  left  an  unseemly  blur  ott  the  new^ 
faWn^colpUredj  double  tuilled^  and  striped  kersey-m^re  bree- 
ches of  the  gentleman  who  beat  time  on  the  triangle,     ^ere 
till  wsts  turbulence^  which   however  subsiding  at  last  into  a 
pleasing  melancholy   at  the  damaged   inexpressibles^   with 
8ad^  plaintive,  and  tender  voices  we    sung   the  sotig   which 
will  be  found  in  p.  104.   as  one  perfectly  adapted  to.  air  oc-  i 
basion  so  Serious.     After  having  chanted  thus  melodiously^ 
we  were  rfesolred  to  have  some  recitation,  an'd  then  to  ex- 
j^ress  our  gratitude  for  the  evening's erftertainment  i'n  a  fe^ 
bancluding  remarks.     For  the  first  part  of  our  design  we 
fix^d  on      *   The   Narrative  of  si^true   Story    called   Wit* 
liam    Lambert/  or   nothing.   ^   This    was  most  ably  exe-  * 
cuted,  and  with  extraordinary   piquancy,  by  ,0.  gentlemad 
who  speaks^to  A  miracle  through  his   nose,  and  has   withal  k 
humming  way  with  him.     Having  adjusted  our   wigs,  many 
hf  which  had  fallen  off,  and  some  of  which  were  turned  the 
back-part  before,  owing   to   the  festivities  of  this  Arabian 
night's  entertainment,  we  were  enabled  to' proceed  again   16 
business,  and  to  t;onclurle  our   remarks.     And  ^irst  we  ob- 
iserve  that  the  auttior  prefixes  lo  his  poems  the  date    of  the 
.Jrear  in    which    he  atcbievtd    a  deed    of  such  hardihood. 
This  led  us  to  notice  that  the  early  poenjs  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  Uian  the  latter,  and  in  no  jrespect  differ  from  them, 
^xc^epting  that  ttfey   are    more  excusable  from   being  thfe 
indiscretions  of  youth.     Our  author  wrote  and  printed  long 
ttgo  dn  ode  to  Hellebore,  or  n9nsense,  we  forged  which.   ]No 
^aii  who  follows  ihe   bent  of  his   genius  will  ever   make  a 
Dad  figure,  and  no  man  who   baulks  his  natural   propensity 
in  favour  of  what  iscoqtradictory  to  his  inclination,  can,  ever 
ihakeagood  one.     JS^r.  Herbert's  ode  drew,  forth,  this   re- 
bark.     In  this  ode  the  juveaile  bard  displayed  such  'a  tho« 
i'ougb  intimacy  vvilh  the  subject,  and   succeeded    so  emi- 
nently, that  it  li  re.illy  surprismg  he   shcruld   have  deserted 
)ai cause  t(>  which  \}e  was  a  proselyte,  and  expatiated   in  .the 
^ngerous  and. profitless  fields  of  sense. 
VThie  extended  name  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  confidepcejust- 
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ly  placed  in  his  ioformation^  and  the  encourageinents  ti^ii 
out  to  him  to  become  a  poet,  founded  on  seemingly  ^oodf 
grounds,  extorted  from  us  tbe  preceding  remarks.  He  is  An 
examp\et)f  th6  inefficacy  of  mere  leiirning  to  produce  any 
work  of  "merit,  if  strength  of  conception^  and  decided  9"gj" 
nal powers  be  wanted  to  leaven  the  mass.  The  reviewer  oi'tbi* 
article,  in  turning  his  attention  to  the  pages  of  prose  and 
'verse  before  him,  to  which  all  Europe  has  made  contriBu- 
tions,  lost  ainci  perplexed  as  he  was  in  the  dull  and  elaborater 
disorder,  could  pot  help  exclitiming,, 

Qo*  quibus  antefc^ram,  qua^  prima  ^ut  ultiina   portaro  ? 

Mr.  H^rb,ert  deprecates  an  unjust  and'unfounded  atlacfr 
made  upon  a  trifling  translation  in  the  last  sei^ies  of  the  Cri* 
tical  Kevlew,  stating  that  it  had  been  the  vehicle  for  Jaca- 
Jbinis^.     He  complains  justly.     Had  the  present  confluctolr 
of  the  Review  been  concerned  in  it,  he  should  have  received 
atQple  redress  for  an  assertion  so  very  idle  and  unfounded ^ 
However  hardly  an  author  may  feel  himself  dealt  witbal,tl>e 
Mricturesoi*a  reviewer  shodld    be  confined  mereliy  to  the 
work,  without  any  reference  to  private  character,   providied 
the   writer  shews  no  dispob.tion   to  give  currency  to  bad 
principles.     It  should   be  remembered  that  in  questions  of 
'  religioti  and  loyalty,  the  slightest  breath   will  tarnish  the 
Tai rest  fame,   will  expose  a  man  Vo   a  warfare  with  the  art- 
ful, designing  and  stupid  part  of  the  community, 'Who  owe 
their  rise  to  similar   {>ersecutions.     If  that  scent   be  onee 
^iven^  the  whole  pack  of  fools^  knaves  and  hypocrites  are 
jnstantly  unkennelled  \  they  JDin  io  tiie  hue  and  cry,   and 
never  give  up   the  chace,  until  they  have  run  down  their 
victim.     We  know  not  what  could   have  drawn   from  our 
^predecessors  a  remark,  which  cannot  be  supported  by  a  single 
word  or  thought  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us;  but  we 
'are  sincerely  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  validity  of 
.our  author's  daiuu  to  loyalty  and  patriotism^ 


A&'R*  VI-  A  dcncripiivc  Tour  to  the   Lakes  of  ptimberfanS 
■  and  WfiUmoreltiind^in the  Autumn  of  1804,      810.   Ostelt, 

IT  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  all  the  varietit^  of 
character  among  that  portion  of  human  existence,  which 
during  the  genial  season  of  summer,  is  employed  iij  forein|f 
its  way  through  the  opposing  qualities  of  external  natu^^ 
and  of  which  so  many  detached  members  annually  eommril 
outrngefi  on  the  public  patience,  under  th<f  denomination  %i 
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flwri»ts.  In  a.ca»ntry  Hke  Ais,  whefe  ^reaUh  bay  rndtaj^l^d. 
Jthe  desires  and  the  means  of  enJQyaieut,aod  idl§neS)S,  f^^Urrf 
fCvery  citpricioa^  whiiri  Mi$^t  ignorance  94r  ^^tr^vagaoc^iH^y; 
jhatve  cpr^ceiviqd,  di^^ip^Uon  juns  a  widej  round,  aqd   foHj. 
^oacs  to  ^  more  ,adventi?xo«s  height^  than  the  liaiited  alasj^r^ 
,/dity  of  a  pporer  ag^^  ever  d^irW  tp  atlei^pt  qi  hoped  t(p. 
'  att^iin.     1  his  l4ind,pas$ion  for  untried  pleasures,  nur|N»d   by 
,the  phantoinjs  of  iiaaginat'ioQ,  and  unrestrained  Ij^y  the.dic-^ 
iates  of  reason,  iaipeb  people  to  the  p^osecaUoq  pf  ol^eistft 
at  variance  with  the  dispositions  of  thei;r  nature^  and  often, 
.diverts  the  calm  current  x>f  th^^ir  Jiv^  ipto  $iQme  rugge4 
channel,  over  which  Provideace  neve^  intended  it  should 
^ow.     U  is  thus  we  are  enabled  Ip  account  for  thajtepideoii'' 
cal  rage  for  traveUing>  which  has  of  Jbte  yeafs  a^fflicted  lh#     - 
|nhal;>itants  of  this  island.      I)ilojtbing  c^u  $iop.th^  dife^cpor 
Jagion  ;  it  attacks  with  jeq.ual   ftu-y  the  young   and.thp  q^,^ 
the  robust  and  the  infirm.;  it  preys  indiscriminately  on  mea, 
women  aodcbildren.     Even  those  njost  worihy  p^r^ops  who;, 
Jong  aecMstomed  to  sedentary  employo^enl;  ip  ^heo^anvifacr 
^taring  towns  of  thi$  prosperous  realm,  wer^  hitherto  epntJi'-^ 
/lered  a$  fixtures,  have   fallen   victims  to  tbi^  /lesolattn^  . 
plague,  and  spurning  the  surdid  trade  of  gold^  scamper  ovef    ' 
;the  thinly,  peopled  districts  of  rural   retirement,  \x).  vaganedi 
deeply. distressing  to  their  old  friends  and  highly  aofiu^ing  X<f 
their  new  acquaintance.     During  what  publican^  cail  tl^0 
busy  time  of  the  year,  the  country  no^  pre^nts  a  very  $ii3gi^'* 
jar  and  comical  appearance,  and  the  once  quiet  regipns  of 
Westmoreland  offe^   j^Imost  as  great  a  variety  pf  spectacle  a^  " 
iCheapside. 

In  the  course  of  those  peregrinations,  in.wbi^h  we  too  a/tJe  - 
,  glad  to  indulge,  after  a  winter  spent  in  the  labour  of  ^r|tic*l 
dissection,  we  have  occasiPm^Ily  met  characters  hot  unpr^r 
ductive  of  entertainment ;  we  hay^  sometimes  foqud  outr- 
felves  jnjthe  rooo?  \yith  a  clas?  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wlip  - 
having  accidjpntiilly  heard  in  th/e  course  of  conversaiion,that 
all  the  world  was  not  in  every  respect  similar  to  London^ 
determined  to  prove  by  experieujce  the  truth  of  that  infor- 
inationi  and  no  )pnger  to  sit  silent  and  ignorant  ip  company, 
when  the  theme  oi'  conversation  ;?bo.uld  chance  to  extend 
teyond. the  liberties  of  VV^ej^tminster.  Jt  must  not,"however,  '. 
iiesupposed^that  a  r^ional  curiosity  made  a^ny  part  of  the  mo^ 
lives  wliich  drove  them  fton>  their  liomes,or  that  the^y  suffered 
any  thing, but  downright  niental  pain  from  the*  tiijae  they 
/delivered  their  tir^t  injunctions  to  the  deligl^ted  postillion. 
They  see  no  prospect  but  through  the  cracked  window  of  ^ 
post  chaise,  they  hold  no  conversation  but  with  the- land- 
^ojrd  or  chambero^aid.  Tl^ey  are^how^verjsu^ported  yadejr  tlu^r 
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sufferings  by  two  consieleralions;  first^the  anticipalion  of  thqsf^ 
future  U0Urs  of  glory,  when,  seated  round  the  social  fire,  they 
sh$illas3umetheair  of  travellers,  and  astonish  the  \*^eak  minds 
of  their  city  friends  by  narrative,  descriptibn  and  anetdote  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  protid  consciousness  of  the  gorgeaiis 
tnagnifieence  with  which  they  came  on  the  eye  of  the  gaz- 
itig  rustic^.  '  Chaises,  gigs,  buggies, '  Horsemen,  swell  the 
cavalcade,  and  its  transit  througli  a  village  is  lemembered 
like  a  thunder-storm  or  a  fiery  meteor. 

.  There  is  a  second  class  of  tourists,  less  l^udicrous  than   the 
good  pi^ople  above  mentioned,  but  much  more  disagreeahle. 
These  are  persons  who  pride  themselves   on  their  inquisitive 
'  »piritofcuriosity,and  who  wish  to  iacquire  the  reputation  ot*  ^ 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge.     Tliey    resolve  t6  see,, 
fti»eil>  touch,  hear  and  feel  every  tl;ing  obvious  to  the  external 
censes,  thnl  the  country  through  whicH  they  pass  may  have 
the  misfortune  to  possess.     They  accordingly  provide  them- 
selves with  every  tour,  journal,  post-chaise  companion,  map 
or  engraving  that  has  -libelled  the  scene  in  question.   Wlieu 
^  they  see  a  large  tree,  or  a  stream,  or  a  aiountain,  or  a  vil- 
lage, a  general  consultation  is    held   oh  the   subject  of  the 
,    'discovery,  and  its  name  being  found,  its  history    is   perused 
"with  voracious  Eagerness,  and  Jaid  up  ih  the  memory  as  an 
inestimable  treasure.    The  unfortunate  landlord  too  of  each 
inn  is  overwhelijied  with  a  flood  of  questions,  poui-ed   in  at 
once  upon  him  from   all   quarters;  and  should    the  village 
boast  a  guide,  he  is  resorted  to  as  a  museum  of  every  thing 
'^Curiousiq  the  natural  and  moral  world.      Butby  tlius  en- 
deavouring to  see  every  thing,  it  happens  that  persons:  of 
this  description  see  nothing,  for  though  the  objects   meet 
their  sensfes,  no  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  linderl 
standing.    They  trust  entirely  to  others,  what  ought  to  be 
the  province  of  their  own  minds,   and   consequently  after 
leavin^g  Jhe  scene  of  observation,  they  recollect  nothing  but 
knfiultitude  of  dry  names  and  still  more  arid  facts,unadorned 
by  one  ray  of  intelligence,  unenlivened  by  one  association  of 
remembered  thought.     When  inclined  to  be  talkative,  they 
are  the  pests  of  society,  and  destroy  the  gaiety  of  llie  sociial 
circle,  by  ajhnbbub  of  unconnected  phrases,  which  for  dull 
absurdity  might  nearly  equal  the  contents   of  a  chapter  in 
John  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland.       -• 

Athird  class  of  tourists  may  be  termed  jolly  fellows,  who 
have  no  idea  of  travelling  in  a  hiim-drum  style,  or  of  rusti  - 
taring  th'e  free  and  easy  manners  of  city  fasliii)n.'  It  often 
bappens  that  gentlemen  of  thisdescription  are  hard  run  for 
amusement <iuring  the  summer' months,  and  as  a  last  re', 
source,  tate  to  the  desperate'measure'ofvissiting  the  coun^ 
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vy.  They  care  not  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and 
woald  rather  pass  an  evening  in  the  box-lobby  of  Drury*lad^ 
theatre  than  witness^he  finest  moonlight  scene  in  the  north 
of  England.  Accordingly  their  amusement  during  ^he  day^  ^ 
consists^  in  displaying  their  dexterity  in  the  guidance  of  the 
reins  ,op  flourishing  the  whip^  and  during  the  night  in 
pouring  out  copious  libations  to  the  rosy  god.  They  draw 
close  the  curtains  to  exclude  the  lingering  light  of  eve,  and', 
sit  down  to  serious^  drinking.  They  all  agree  that  the  day's 
tour  has  been  a  stupid  bore  ^  and  an  act  is  passed  to  fine  in  a' 
bumper^  every  man  who  drops  an  hint  oftheir  being  on  a 
rural  ei^cvirsion.  Ere  long  the  Bacchanalian  sohg  arises/and 
to  use  Walter  Scott's  language, 'fragments  of  the  lofty  sUain' 
float  down  the  stream  of  intoxication/  In  some  distant 
parlour  the  peaceful  traveller  hears  Ifhe  horrid  din,-  and  th«' 
trembling  lyaiter,  ere  he  opens  the  door,  stops  till  the  sound 
of  the  long-rung  bell  dies  on  his  ear  before  he  has  courage 
to  face  the  noisy  crew.  Midnight  witnesses  their  obstre- 
perousxjfgies  ;  aud  in  Wie  morning,  pale-faced  spectres  ar^ 
til)served  silently  wandering  about,  who  a  few,  hours  before 
had  given  such  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  existence.       j 

Widely  different  from  these  *  bons  vivaijs,'  is  the  senti- 
mental tourist.  The  amiable  enthusiast  is  cursed  or  blessed 
(which  ypu  will,)  with  a  soul  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
slightest  impressions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  that  he 
steals  his  way  through  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  if  afraid  to 
be  shocked  to  death  at  witnessing  the  thistle-fare  of  a  jack« 
ass,  or  dissolved  into  extacy  at  hearing  the  drawling  sing- 
song of  a  milk  maid.  He  flies  from  every  thing  rude  and. 
boisterous,  and  reposes  on  the  bo^om  of  innocence  and 
peace.  He  will  write  an  elegy  on  a  beggar  without  giving 
him  a  farthing,  and  if  he  hears  of  a  thief  being  brought  to  the 
gallows,  will  forget  that  he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  steal- 
ing, in  a  lamentation  over  the  misfortune  of ^ his  gettmg 
hanged.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  forgets  that  \ 
God  Implanted  any  manliness  in  his  soul,  and  gives  way  to  a 
'  confirmed  hat^it  of  grief  and  sympathy,  that  would  in  the 
highest  degree  becogie  a  man-milliner  fresh  from  the  Sorrous 
or  Charlotte  and  Werter.  ^  ~ 

We  know  not  to  which  of  the  classes  now  described  the 
author  of  the  Tour  before  us  ought  to  be  assigned.  He  has 
nothing  su^ciently  discrimiDative  or  striking  about  him  tb 
belong  exclusively  to  one  particular  character.  He  is  the 
most  trifling  and  insipid  of  God's  creatures;  the  most  com- 
mon-place observations  are  for  ever  trickling  from  his  pert  ; 
and  while  l;(is  mind  is  insensible  to  the  mildest  and  cnostsub- 
Uaae  sceiiery,  it  is  affected  by  objects  altogether  tame  and 
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>ve' cannot  conjecture^  unless  it  was  simply  ft^  -iQoh  ajt  thm^ 
"He  never  by  any  ^ccident'conversed.'iykb  the  ipb^bilU^UoE 
ibe  country  tbrough  which  be  paaned^  either,  high  or  law»> 
iicli  Qr  poor^  except  when  compelled  by  dire  ne^es^ity  to^ 
prder  dinner  pf  the'ianjdlorjd^  or  to  answer  som^e  ifUp^rfineufc, 
Question,  snggested  by  the  curiosity  of  iiis  guide..    HOfJ^r 
ploced  hon^  of  the  secret  haunts  of  paiurie  ;  none  of  \he  sa^  ^ 
^agp  dells^  the  lonely  calaracts,  tlic  wild  tarns^  the  beetling 
qliSs  which  far  amid  the  recesses  of  mountain  ^tmry,  i\\^ 
spntary  wanderer  beholds  with  a  fearful  and  treinbling  rap-   - 
ti^re.    In  general  he  kept  jogging  ak>ng  the  public  ro4M^, 
delighted  wUh  the  regular  raws  of  larch-trees^  whose  shade, 
iep^tl^e  flie^  ^  sun  from  hjsface;  admiring  ^ the  \vbite 
clouds  lailing  through  itte  blue  sky/  a*  phenomenon  which 
ve.  think'  might  iiave  been  enjoyed  dpring   the  summer 
months  in  any. other  part  of  the  habitabli^  globe>  and   en« 
/Ji^avouripg^  at  the  close  of    day,  with,  wp  fear,  yery  littlf^. 
success^  to  pOBstrue  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Anacreon*     lii- 
-^eed,  little  as  the  illiberal  prejufi ices  and  pitiful   conceit  of 
our  tourist  are  entitled  to  serious  cotl^passion,  we  could  nu^ 
help,  during  the  perusal  of  his  unprofitable  pages,  often  feel- 
ing acutely  for  the  helpless  ahd  de&olate  state  in  which  \i^ 
and  his  compariion  must  haye  passed  the  long  spmmer  ey^i^* 
ings*     Fatigued,  as.  by  his  own  confession  he  generally  was, 
^ith  the  slender  exertions  of  the  day,  and  destitute^  by  the 
^nfessian  of  his  book,  uf  all  roentaf  resources,  the  interval 
•between  a  late  dinner  and  an  early  bed  must  uniformly  have 
passed  in  that  disturbed  kind  of  sluinber,  '  wbich  is  too  higb 
a  pri<i^  for  the  deathlike  sleep,  by   which  it  is  at  length  fol- 
Jowed.  We  figure  to  our  mind's  eye,  ouNli^cunsolatetouris^ 
j^awning  in  the  incommodious  inclosure  pf  u  grejat,  hard^ 
wooden   arm-chair^  overti^rning   hy  frequent  starts  from  a 
dreamy  drowsiness  the  ilUcontrived  fender,  a^d  finally,  givr 
ing  oi*ders  for  bed-room  candles  in  a  tone  ofindistiuct  s\ir.i« 
Jiness  to  &  chambermaid,   vyhose   natural  per^net^s  acquirer 
iew  acidity  from  the  unreasonable  bUcl  humour*  of  her  uu^ 
polite  guest,    aach  sufterings  n;iay  have  been  imposed  upon 
.   himself  as  a  penance  for  sins  committed  in   secret;  but  we 
bannot  bripgotfrselyes  to  think  that  one  ciime  can  be  expi- 
ated hy  another,  or  that  a  man  oiight  to  seek  a  cure  for  »^ 
4istressed  conscience,  in  the  jp^nishment  >yhich  he  inflicts 
bn  an  innocent   publicly     Whoever  rt;ids  ttiis  performance 
will  puffer  much,  very  much.  *   IF  the  tourist  wbp  wishes  tq 
be  informed  of  every  place   and  every  object  ^hat  may  be 
iren  at  the  English  lakes,  expects  to  derive  that  informatioil. 
,|f0^lliis  vuluine,  he  will  find  nothing.  bi|t  a  iew  miou;^ 
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^Wit  to  all^  World  i  if  tbc  sentimetit^li&t  pemse  its  ptt^ 

flii9^r»l^le  ^cfapsof'patnavb.ut  ooihin^  to  satisfy  his  di^eaae^ 
palal^^;  if  the  ^do^ircr  qf  grand,  wild)  a()d  bea4)tiful  ^cien^rj^; 
Dopes  iofee  bai;ur^  as  in  a  mirror^  he  wil)  fiiid  that  .ivdumuiilL 
glass  -has  no  power  of  ^flection  ;  and  if  the  philo^o|>ber,  tbtf 

£  Indent  of  cbarapter,  expect^  to  be  enlightened  by  lhe*€xbi--. 
ition'Of  foiind,  he  willflipg'the  5  printed  pageantf  iodifg^ 
/lantly  awuy,  as  destitute  of  intellect,  speculation  or  theory; 
I-t  is  one  of  the  few  books  we  haVje  seen,  possessing  nothing  JLq 
jrecommead  it,  n.pt  even  a  sutHcient  quantity  of  sheer  absar- 
jdUy«  The  pap^r  and  types  alone  deserve  praise,  to  iyhic!| 
J^r.  W.  Pople,  Old  BosweU-court,  Strand,  i$  well  jgntitWcl*  - 

To  justify  the  severity   9F  eaK.tigatioo,    ^e  shall  shorll/ 

|in&lyie  the  pei'formance.     And  let  i}s  observe  in*  the  first 

^iaee^  thj^t  Dipri^  than  a  third  part  of  it  has   no   ponniepcioit 

whatever  with  (Ije  Lal^ps,  noj:  indeed  with  any  thjng  else,  hu% 

merely  cuniaio^  a  jouhiai  of  that  portion  of  the  author's  life, 

Wh^chwas  spent  inthe  summer  of  the  year  1804  between  Lon^ 

4on  and  K^nd^j.Thp  Hrstgllmpse  wecatph  of  him  isgoing  np 

|iighgaie«hiU  on  hif  WHy  to  Ashbonrne^   but  whether  he  it 

ei^oying  the  ioit^rior  of  the' mail  coaoh,  oroftlfp  ^  Derby 

PlUy  carrying  three  insides^^  the  da/rkness  of  the  eVening 

prevent^  us  from  ascertaining.     Either'  vehicle,  bowey^r, 

aiu«t  have  been  equally  pleasant^to  biau  ^^  he  slept  ntl  tins 

Way    to  Northampton,  which  we   ai;p   ijnfbnned  *   contuiq^ 

|K>m€    well-built  houses.'    'Passing  thi;ough  the    town  of 

Jjeicester/ wbicir  is  inhiibited  chiefly  bj  graziers/  be  aifiv^4 

ilt  Ashboqrne,  where,  wonderful  10  relate,  ^  th^  country  anii 

the  ijireathjer  seemed  to    brighten   together.'     pie  there  s^w 

two  French  generals,  PajQt^  and   Hover,   sj>eakaig  of  whom  , 

'  lie  says  tbat '  veracity  bearned  on  every  pountenance,*  using, 

Vre  suppose,  the  word  *  countenance'    in  the  restricted  sense 

of 'feature.*     Here  he  visited  the  village  of  Jlani,  which, 

like  ie  very  other  village  mentioned    inthe  lour, '  consists  of 

^  ]few  scattered  huts.*    ilnin  house  is  inhabited  by  '  a  gen- 

tletnan  who  is  a  very  active  justice  of  the  peace.'     Near^his 

yillage  be  saw  '  a  mossy   tablet  encircled}  with  a  bench  of 

atone,  whic|i  is  said  xo  have  inspired  the  genius  of  tjie  fa.»^ 

cettous  Coiigreve  in   the  composition    of  bis  ,0|<j   Bacij^lor-? 

^    How  this  could  liave  been  we  kuQ\y  not.     Qn  the  hanks  of 

Dove,  he  saw   a   rabbi t-wairen,  ^  wher^  rabbits   are  every 

yhere  seen  running. tibout,'  and  the  stream  itself  is   disiiul 

,  guisbed  frc^m  all  otiier  streams  by  tlve  following  very  renfarii- 

^le.f^cg)erties,  viz.  ^  its  artless  and  mcessunt  «rurLnar,*^and 

*. its  scKB^times  gliding  sm6i)tbly,' and   *  at  others  heii/g  im- 

VfiA^  wA  broken  m  Us  course.'     U  moreover  ^  reminds  biiu 
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of  the  river  Wye/  by  means  probably  of  the  asfioctatinfg 
principle  of  contrariety.  He  met  on  its  banks'  with-  a 
ipoftt  extraordinary  character,  namely^  ^  a  man  who  Ji^ad 
reared  a  numerous  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow/  whose 
*  food  consisted  of  oaten  cake^  or  a  mess  of  meal  potta^/ 
and  who' was  accustomed  ^at  the  clear  brook  to  slake  nis 
tbirst/  These  singularities  were  only,  to  be  equalled  '  by 
his  never  having  heard  of  the  French  Revolution/  Fpr 
our  part  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  characterof 
ibis  man,  unless  it  he  the  rare  habit  of  drinking  when  he 
felt  thirsty,  and  the  extraordinary  materials  ok  his  beve- 
rage. .  The  onl^  remark  our  ibuiist  niakes  upoij  Mallocli 
is,  that '  its  delightful  retirement  is  profaned  by  ihat  insipi* 
,  dityof  conversation  and«  amusement  which  forms  the 
flisgusling  characteristic  of  a  modern  watering-place/  To 
those  who  have  not  spirit  to  enter  into  lively  amusctaient, 
good^^natare  to  be  delighted  with  seeing  people  happy  around 
ihem^  or  polite  manners  to  render  them  easy  and  comfort- 
able in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  a  modern  watering-place 
must  no  doubt  be  very  disgusting.  On  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak  he  makes  a  few  tame  remarks,  occasionally  enli- 
vened by  quotations  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  scene ; 
aiy]  concludes  bis  account  with  informing^  the  world  of  a 
circumsli^nce  not  generally  credited,  that  Mam  Tor  is  more 
than  CCXK)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sca^  which  makes  it 
considerably  higher  than  the  highest  -hill  in  Great  Britain, 
He  nei^t  proceeds  to  Sheffield,  where  we  are  told  *  "swords 
and  knives  are  made/  and  agrees  witji  Mr.  Gray  and  the  rest 
of  matikind,  that  *  Leeds  is  art  ugly,  dirty,  smoky  town.' 
Harrdtvgate  he  says  *  is  remaikabie  only  for  its  chalybeate 
waters/  which  proves  he  pever  had  the  iiiislbrtorie  of  drink- 
ing them.  He  shrewdly  conjectures  tliat  the  Abbey  of 
Kirkstall  *  formerly  consisted  of  reieclories,  ddruiitories, 
chapels,  and  penitentiary  cells,'  This,  reminds  us  nf  the 
sea  captain,  who  starting  np  in  a  parox}*sm  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration,  smote  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  '-swore 
that  there  was  more  harm  done  by  sea  and  land  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  globe  beside/  He/  then  proceeds  to  Askrig, 
a  place  '  remarkable  only  for  dullness/  a  remark  which  we 
think  must  have  been  peculiarly  applicable  Xo  that  lively 
little  §pot  during  the  stay  of  our  tourist.  Kendal  be  de- 
scribejTby  the  satisfactory  appellation  of  a  '  moping  town,' 
and  at  last  he  catches  a  ghmpseof  VVinandermerc.  H«re  then, 
strictly  speaking,  his. business  with  the  public  and  ours  with' 
bitu  commence.  After  describing  in  very  vague  terms  thei 
feelings  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  first  sight  of  this  maguN' 
fj(  cnt  lake,  he  ccmcludes  a  short  but  tedious  cliapter  witl^. 
iLe^fuUowing  prophetical  paragraph. 
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^  We  took  shelter  at  the  delicious  repose. of  Lowpo^*  ^  ^P°^ 
ivbich  I  soon  Tentured  to  predict  would  At  no  very  distant  period 
liecome  the  fa  vourtte  resort  of  ^very  northenr  traveller  wljp  has 
iany  correct  taste  for  the^ild  of  beautiful  in  natilre.'    p^  54.' 

The  wonder  e^cpited  \n  the  reader's  mind  by  this  dariag 
prophecy  is  sprqewhat  abated,  when  he  considers  that  the, 
ievent  to  which  it  alludes  w^s  fulfiiledmany  years  befote 
the  prophecy  lyas  dejivered, 

As  we  propose  foJiovfing  the  trac^k  qf  our  toiirist  as  regu- 
larly as  pos^ible^  wp.bpg  leaVe  to  quote  part  pf  p.  55. 

*  Oq  th^  morning  of  the  ipth  we  opened  our  astonished  eyes  oa 

the  glorious  expanse  of  Wjnandermcre /^ta^/ffg-  a  tract  of  \^  mikM 

in  extent.     The  beams   of  the  sun  quivered  prettily  on  the  margin  o^ 

the  lake^  and  a  little J^eet  of  boats  rqde  (^t'anoJior  ir^the  peaceful  Aar^ 

.  hour  of  Lotoood. 

This  is  quite  in  the  dashing  style  of  modern  description. 
Confused,  bombasticjil  and  false-  Frum  the  inn' at  Lowood^ 
scarcely  one  half  of  the  lake  can  be  seep,  so  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous ^o  speak  of  14  miles.  Why  the  sun  sho^uld  quiver  ipore 
pn  the  margin  of  the  lake  than  the  lake  itself  seem%  unrea- 
soual^le  ;  and  to  speak  of  that  luminai-y  '^cjuivering.prettUy/ 
discovers  a  contempt  for  the  sourcie  of  flame  which  in  Persia 
ipight  render  our  author  a  victim  to  its  omnipotence. 

But  in  (Renominating  a  few  fishing*  boats,  tied  by  ropes  no 
longer  fit  for  the  stable,  to  tUe  edge  of  a  creek,  employed 
chiefly  for  washing  fpul  linen,  ^  a  fleet  of  boats,  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbour,'  this  nameless  gentieman  ba« 
outdone  himself,  and  exhibited  the  perfection  of  a  sentence 
where  bombastic  expression  gains  an  Inglorious  victory  over 
iJnbecillity  of  thought. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  remark  calcqlaled  to  re* 
move  the  melancholy  excite^  by  the  previous  display  of 
mental  weakness,  we  hastened  to  page  o8»  We  there  met 
yith  th'e  following  specimen  of  taste  and  description  : 

*  The  mediocrity  of  the  soutlierrv boundary  (of  \Vinandermer«) 

however  conspicuous,  roioht  have  escaped  the  severity  of  cmicism 

..^  »f  it  were  not  unfortunately  exposed  by  the  splendour  v(  connection,. 

-  -^'^  In  scenes  like  tl^ese,  wtiere  nature  working  in  fhe  style  of  a  bold  and 

'^  independent  master,  launebes  into  the  wild  and  fanciful,>nd  soars 

r:-    beyond  the  conception  of  human  .genius,  we  aieun;»Ijle  to  reconcile 

:■:    an  association  so  distasteful,  and  vvould  rather  have  bee-i  blind  to 

^;      the  beauties  than  have  witnestjed  the  deformities  of  such  a  picture. 

Consistency  is  surely  compatible  with  the  boldcit  desiga,   and  it  is 

painful  to  see  the  livdicst  colours  ^nixe.d  on  the  same;  canvass  with 

.  the  sombre.*  '  , 

Thi«  19  ceftainly  a  gucious  piece  of  criticism  on  the  workft 
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*'        i'^ 

of  Datnrer    It  is'{>ainfurto^8ee  tbe  lively. j^if^d  l¥Uh  ihfl 
8O0)bre ! !  What !  i9  the  varieiy  of  nature  oflfeutive^?   la  ibbf 
jsweet  interchangjeof  hil|  s^fi  4^]^  the  ?erd|Hit  Md  st^«iing' 
tlirou^h  the  l^ro^n  forest,  ib^  shaggy  precipice  frownifig''  . 
ov^r  the  quiet  mesldow,  the  lofty  ikiouptain  sloping  doyrt^  }n    > 
gradual  beauty  to  the  long  level  plajo  ;— lirp  ihese  objects  iq^ 
shock  the  soul  of  a  rational  being  i    And  wherje  does. nature^ 
exhibit  this  delightful  variety  in  more  attractive  loveline^f^ 
th£in  on  thebauiis  o^  VVinandermere  ?  fn  truths  ^he  my&tic 
charm  of  thi$  jexquisile  pipture  consists  precisely  in  ^he  very 
circumstance  which,  according  to  pur  touri^t^  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  contrast  between  the  subji-  , 
Baity  of  the  upper  and  the  beauty  of  the  Joyver  part  pf  the 
Lake.     Thefe  is  nothing  discordant  in  this  contrast ;  every 
leaturf&of  nature  is  roelfo wed  imperceptibly  into  the  onemogt 
opposite  to  it,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  Ihe'eii'eci 
of  tbe^vhote  sceue,   thus  uniting  ever^'  ch^rm  of  wildnes^ 
imd  cultivation,  grandeurand  loveliness,  is  moie  tafry,  more 
-  piagical,  thjMi   e^er  poetic  fancy  created  in  tl)€  brighl|?st 
charm  of  inspiration.     And  vet,  down  comps  a  gentrenian   . 
from  Highgate,  who  declares  *  that  he  would   raibjer   huve 
been  blind  to  the  beauties  than  have  witnessed   thip  defor- 
jttitiesof  this  picture'!  !  !  . 

*  Hitherto  we  havp  confined  ourselves  priiicip^lly  to  an' 
exposition  pf  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  want  of  taste 
^  $ind  judgment,. l)iut  a  p^iisage  in  p.  59.  contains  in  its  Br§t 
tplause^a  statement  which  would  leadusto  infer  that  he  also 
lyant^  bis  eyes,  thpugb  in  it$  last  we  find  a  remark  that  tfendf 
ip  prove  bis  vision  more  acute  than  that  of  a  lynx. 

'The  voody  valley  of  Trojitbeck  or  Trout-river,  an  intejpesting. 
walk  of  t\yo  rai|i?s  froin  Lowood,  boasts  ujew  scattered  fott^gei,  a 
pio^s-gray  church,  and  a  stream  so  beautifully  clear  that  ^wt  a^k 
»or  a  weed  tan  escape  fletectiqnJ 

The  villagp  of  Trpiitbeck  i^  the  largest  in  that  pqrt  of  tbi? 

f  ounlry,  being  neajly  a  mile  long ;  and  though  we  hpve  ofieii 

fingled  in  ih^  stream  alluded  to,  we  have  fojund',  much  to  ouf 

.  XDortilBc^tion,  that  the  fish  eludied  detection   most  dexte- 

i-pusly. 

■  yrxjm  the  following;  passage  in  p.  6k  we  siippose  ouj: 
tourist  has  been  nettled  at  sotne  circumstance  that  bccurre4 
jjuring  tfie  day's  expursion,  else  he  wquld  not  have  t)een  ^q 
very  petulant  and  jmpertment  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
^  Landaff.  •  Beneath  us  in  a  marshy  bottom  §tood  the  heaVy 
iedifice  of  Calgarth  house,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
JiHndaff,  a  station  so  unhappily  selected  as  to  exclude  everyr 
jfittiesting  view  of  the  enchjvnting  scenery  that  surrpum^ 
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if/  This  ^appears  td  be  very  bad  manners/  From  the 
expression  'beneath  us/  it  is  Certain  that'  this  rural  crir  ■ 
|lic  e(id  not  visit  tbe  spot  he  thus  Abuses,  so  that  he  is  convicted 
^Finju$tice  out  of  his  own  m6uth.  Calg^th  is  situated 
low,  but  not  on  a  marshy  botioni>  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a^ ' 
Ifnferfry  Iiiwri!  'Though  it  do^s  ndt  command  a  very  strik- 
ing pfospect,  some  of  the  views  from  the  high  windows  axt 
^xtremdy  iJelightful. 

f  n  tr^^ing  the  coarse  of  tbe  river  Rothay  iliider  the  mtf* 

Jestic  rodts  of  ftydai,  p.  6d«   the  object  which  principally  a4^ 

traded  his  attention  was  the  foiiowing:     *  Here  the  soHtary 

trowcautiously descending  cropsin  t^ninterrupted  security  tiiis 

delicious  herbage.     Such  is.  tbe  tremendous   elevation  t^ 

which  «he  aspires  that  the  animated  speck  would  be  unper*- 

«:ei^d  but  for  an  liccideotal   motion/     It  seems  singular 

that  a  mao  who  can  see  a  trout  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  can* 

«i<>t  see  a  cow  half  way  up  a  precipice*    This  river  forni^hei^ 

fitib  with  a  great  deal  of  description.   He  speaks  of  it  in  p.  7<)^ 

^  as  dashiilg  with  foamy  fury  over  the    precipitous  sides  of 

"«i  tremendous   gill/    and   says     that    the  '  fir-trees    havef 

^Ireiled  it  in  Gtmoieriaci  darkness/    Th^  ^pot  ^  here  <  alluded 

to  is  a  beautiful  retii^d  scene  ^n  the  Rothay,  distinguished  for 

a  sofmess  of  character,  and  partaking  in  >eafne  measure  of 

the  wild  and  picturesque,  but  unmarked  by  a  single   feature 

either  of  sublimity  or   horror.      Cimmerian  ddrkness  was 

however  too  good  a,phra«e  to  be  out  of  tbe  service,  and 

iliouj^  it  is  a  veteran  that  has  acted  in    all  the  tours  of  chis 

and  tfie  la^t  century,   it  is  here  put  into  the  trooi  rank,  and 

makes  a  very  soldierlike  ap|)earance.  '    ' 

Before  leaving  this  p'art  of  the  couniry  our  author  pay«  m 
^i«it  to  Mr.  CiKweu's  island,  p*  64. 

*  E»ibarke<l  at  Lowood,  and  made  a  pleasant  excursion  of  six 

"tniies  to  Mr.  Cu-rwen's  inland.     IVe  could  lutt  out  admire  the  stillnesi 

and  transparency  of  the  lake,  which  i^   in    some   parts  nearly  a 

^hundred  yards  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  a  n^ile  acrosi.     In  the 

tvmter  season  it  is  frequently  so  rough  as  to  render  the  manageincht 

^jf  a  boat  extremely  hazardous.     Ii  abounds  mt'h  char^  a  coarse  Ji^h 

caught  in  nets,  of  which  ^  gri^at  quantity  are  potted,     fn'^addition 

'  to  tht'«8  there  are  trout,  perch,  and  eels  ;  the  former  are  toore\nu- 

"  jnerousin<h«  brooicsamJ  rivuiets  by  which  the  Jake  is  fed.  The  eels 

l^re-fMerced  by  a  «iiarp  instrument,  a  m0(iciofthe  harpaon,  as  they  coil 

^iinwarifjf  on  (htgrtCfsy  bottom.  On  our  approach  the  village  of  Bonev* 

<f09e  among  the   trees  on  the  opposite  shore.     From  the  p:oetio«! 

rhapsodies  of  the  fuidesirt  deli  rating  the  charms  .of-these  jsland-s 

$ht  imqginatiijn  revets  ^mong  fairy  botocrs  an(f  Hosier ucian  sj/Iphs  ; 

,  'but  insiead  ofthese,  ivhat  Mr.  Gray  would  have  expressively  lerm- 

ted  a  r us  in-arbej5t's.  house,  and  ^'nigkchd  ^lifdrn  sifT^^^rat&if 
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to  cxQite  fity  y^BXi  to  aggravate  disappointmi^nt.^    The  shores^  fA 

mgkt  he  €Xf,€cUd^  are. low  and  uncommanding,  4  lojly  point  of  rock  oit 

'  tb<:  western  beach  i^  occiipiisJ  by  a  s^aliiin-house,  a  mon  favourite 

^    i«sort ,  of  the  islanders.     Here,  djter  a  IdboHoiis  aUtnti  Mfe  gained 

bule  novefti/ of  prospect  j^  kc'       ^  ' 

Thisisibe  only  pasBfige  that  gate.u^a  high  idea  of  out 
RUtbar'a  imagiDatbo,  for  it  abounds  mfictiei\i.     We  shall 

•  only  mention  seven   of  the  most  prominent.     In  the  Ijrit , 
|)kce,'it  is  not  six  miles  from  Lowood  totCurwen's  island ;  ia 

.the  second,  char  is  an  exceedingly  delicate,  fish ;  in  the  third> 
-the  instrument  by  which  eels  are  pierced  b^rs  no  resem^ 
llance  to  a  harpoon;  in  the  fourth,^  these  islands'  means  this 
island;  in  the  Hftb,  there  is  no  garden  on  the  island,  and  that 
f^n  the  edgepf  the  lake  is  highly  cultivated;  in  the  sixtb,shorc0 
are  not.  low  on   which  there  are  lofty  points  ;  and   in  the 

.  seventh,  instead  of  there  being  Ijttje  noVelty^io  the  prospect 

,  horn  the  station  here  alluded  to,  novelty  is  its  principal  re- 
commendation. ThesQ  are  points  of  little  impoxUtice,  but  Ihejr 
are  characteristic  ol  the  man.  .    .  , 

\  Let  us  now  accompany. him  to  Derwent  Water.  He  gets  ' 
▼ery  garrulous  upon  this  l?»ke,  very  garrulous  indeed.  We 
verily  believe  that  he  amouBts  nearly  to  twenty  pagesi 
JHe..continoes  to  massacre  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Gray 
with  a  savage  ingetiuity  of  torture>  that  would  make  4)ino.a 
great  character  among  Ithe  Morth  American  Indiatis.  He 
ijrags  bicn  from  the  asylum  of  the  grave,  and  under  the! 
maskof  admiratiop,  exposes  to  insult  the  skeleton  of  that 
joajestic  bard.  He  backs  every  paltry  observation  of  bis 
own,  with  *  as  Mr  Gray  savs/  and  not  unfrequently  obliges 
ib^  deceased  poet  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 'remarks,  of 
nHiose  falsity  he.  would  have  beeti  the  first  to  express  pit ji^ 
and  contempt.  We  shall  pontent  our^^lves  with  a  few  s(Se- 
cimens'  of  this  part  of  the  Tour.  Speaking  of  Derwent  Wa-t 
ter,  he  says, 

*  On  the  most  considerable  inland  of  ihis  little  archipelago  stand.< 
«  tasteless  mansion,  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  whose  splendid  rc- 
>gattas  have  ac qui i id  him  an  eMen:)ive  ct^lebrity  in  the  country.' 

He  bei'e  alludes  to  a  gentleman*  universally  beluVed  .for  hi< 

.philanthropy  and  benevolence,  and  whose  name  is  never 

jpronounced  but  with  a  blessing  by   the  child  of  poverty. 

^uch  is  th<^  8curri(ity  of  narrow^  mindlsd  rancour  i    He  has 

/  not  proceeded  many  pages  before  he  gives  another  proof  of 

the  libeVality  of  his  sentiment^: 

•    •       ,  ^• 

•  As.w©  crossed  the  rapid  tidQ  of  the  river  Greeta^  we  observeJi 

^  iftt  tk^.dti|Ance  of  %  kTpnti'sth'ro w  from  the  rbad,  iva  old   efnbatiJcd 
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brick  mansion  appare^tli/  an  uninhabited  ruin;  in  this,  howcvet,  iv« 
^ere  mistaken  :  it  was  the  Villa  Lucretilis  of  one  of  the'most  ceie-*  ' 
brat»d  of  that  corpusculum  poetarum  who  it  cannot  be  denied  have 
Afforded  abundant  ^pecimeits  of  the  exuberance  of  their  genius. 
His  lyric  brother  occupies  a  house  on  the  banHs  of  Grassinerc^  tof  , 
vrhi^h,:as  his  land  lard  assured  us,  he  paid  an  annual  rent  of  five 
pounds*   Sic  itur  ad  astra.'  y  ' 

*  *,  '  ^ 

A  more  aham^lesi  example  of  low-aiiDcled   abuse  than  • 

lbi.%  we  never  wei^e  doomed  to  peruse.  Were  it  not  for  the  . 
niaii^Tiity  apparent  in  this  •pitiful  passage^  it  would  be  ama?i 
sfrihg  enough  to  hear  this  person  speaking  contemptiioijfiily 
of  such  men  as  Soutbey  and  Wordsworth.  If  he  means  any 
thinff,  be  wishes  to  laugh  at  th6se  gentlemen  for  being  poof  ; 
ivhicn,  if  tbe  fact  were  so,  would  prove  his  want  of  teejing^ 
and  since  it  is  not  so,  shews  that  be  gratiBes  hU  malice  at 
the  expence  of  his  veracity.  There  is  ^  passage  ^  ia  O&0  . 
bf  Wordsworth's  pastorals,  which  describes  very  .ac<5U* 
rtttely  this  silly  rambler: 

These  tourists,  heaven  preserve  us,  needs  must  live      "  '  ,   ^ 

A  profltabld  life!  some  glance  along 

Itapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  were  air,  .        '       * 

And  th(iy  werfe  butterfties  to  wheel  aloft,         * 

Long  as  their  siimmer  lasted  :   some  as  wise, 
.    Upon  the  Torebead  of  a  jutiix>gcrag  -  .    ." 

Sit  perchM,  with  book  and  pencil  on  their  knee,  \        ; 

And  loo^  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look. 

Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  milos,  .       .     ^ 

Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour's  corn. 
,  But  for  you  moping  son  of  idleness,  '  .    '      • 

What  does  he  yonder  ?* 

Of  the  same  stamp  with  the  above  |s  the  following  sfen- 
fence  relative  to  pedestrian  travellers:  (p.  ys.) 

^  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  extravagance,  which, 
like  mostotheroxcess.es,  however,  soon  corrected  itself :  this  waj« 
-  that  cant  ami  alfectati on  of  stoicism  which  would  convert,  a  foil 
into  a  pteasurcv  by  combating  the  existence,  or  steeling  us  to  the 
perception  of  pain  ;  and  which,  as  it  originated  only  in  sophistry, 
jsoon  terminated,  in  disgust.*  .^ 

In  this  senseless  jargon  it  js  easy  to  discover  the  ill-nattrrjd 
'teitsoniiio  ©f  a  man,  who  is  yexed  at  not  possessing  the"* 
power  necessary  for  that  mode  of  travelling  which  he  con- 
demns. He  speaks  of  tbe  natttral  and  easy  operation  of  setting 
down  one  foot  after  the  other  as  a  labqur  onf^  to  be  endured 
by  a  Hercules.  But  it  is  not  for  persons'  whose  arpbulatorj 
exploits  have  been  cpnfined- to  Bond  street,  or  the  pjiik  oft 
a  ycmdiiy,  to  delive4'  lectures  oa  the  agony  of  musfcular  exer^ 
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tiob*     Neither  is  it  for  such  gentlemen  tb  pretend  tnalingit 

fonr  of  the  Lakes  in  post-chaises  and  hired   gigs;  and  atW 

finding  that  in  sufch  vcjhjdes  they  can  see  noUiingy  to  abuse 

tln-ough  pure  and  ludicrous  ffpite,  the  wore  ratiooalp^i't^f  inaiv- 

^ind^^ho  have  discuveied  that  legs  wer^  giv^a  them  tor  the' 

Jpui^poseof  walking.     It  isiinpossibitt.tosee  onie  batf.of  th^ 

Wou'dersof  the  North  of  Engljtnd  excf^pt  on  footy  and  this 

.'  M^  vefttare  to  assert  irf  conttadiction  both   6f  our  equestriaa 

I  touristy  and  that  facetiously  drunken   hndlord  at  Keswick;, 

^  'with  whose  accom^hjfhments  he  was  so  greatly  delighted.  As 

ttythe  descriptions  of  scenery  with  which  h^  has  dit^ersifiedf 

tbese  moral  remarks,  we  think  them  aJmast  af<  bad  as  thos6" 

^f  Sir  iohn  Carr,  Knight.      We  decline  qnoting  any  thing 

•o  very  stupid.     His  account  of  llie  cataract  of  LowcJone 

inay  amuse,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  distinguishing  one 

Sr^^rfair  by  qualities    that     necessarily    b^k)ng    to  evei*y 

©tber.  t.  Be. , 

•Irhe  character  of  this  faraooi  fall  (fhe  Ninff\ra  of  Enghmd) 
Tsries  U'itlith^  season, as  might  be  expected  trom  the  nature  of  its 
resources.     The  cataract  wKich,  during  lUe  floods,  rolU  with    un- 
interrupted voly^raejahd  i^iipeiuous  velocity,  and  shakts  the  invuntaift9 
tskh  itsreboundy  dwindles  iti  the  drought  of  summer/  &c« 

Of  the  lake  itself  b(»  says  a  great  many  long  words,  whieh 
-  may  be  agreeable  to  those  who  rtnderstmid  them^^b^t  a  glos- 
sary is. wanting.  ,  He  speaks  of  '  rare  coloured  stones  of 
granite  glittering  in  the  pellucid  strean^,  liketbe  phrases  of  a 
prisni,''  expressions  which  wonld  sluuille  on  the  lips  of  any' 
boarding  school  miss,'  into  whose  hands  her  mamma  mighl. 
«ccidentally  piace  this  precious  peiibrmanee.     He  says^ 

^  That  from  the  cUflfc  fragments  of  reck  are  ftung  in  awfulpra^ 
fusion f  and  from  the  dangtr  of  an  instant succtssionf  no  piirt>Of  thft 
dittlc  appears  secure.*^  *  •         ' 

But  a  tritce  with  quotatkin,  for  the  sillinesB  of  thfs  persoo 
destrovs  the  amusement  we  miglu  otherwise  derive  from  his' 
tikbs>urc(ityv  '  ^ 

As  yet  he  has  vjsited  only  Winanderme'le  and  JDerwent 
•W^a'tierl  What  does  lie  say  of  Estwbaite  Lake?  That  it  '  re- 
sembles closely  Wioahdermere.'  Every  person  who  \\^ 
«een  these  lakes  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  they^re- 
j^emble  each  other  as  much  as  thti:  nafnes^  of  which  all. the 
consonants-ftre  different,  and  the  vowelii /differently  arran- 
«d,-  Whatxloeshesay'ofConiston  JUke  ?  He  never  sair 
It,  though  at  onetime  he  was  within  two  miles,  of  it,  an^ 
.though  in  simple  loveliness  it  yields  not  to.an^  sheet  of  in^ 
Jiand  Wfttef  HI  KrjtaiQ.      What  dpetb^  afcy  ot'Rydal  water. 
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Which  in  quiet  beauty  is  little  iofefior  to  Grassmere  ?  He 
Says  that  itiBcalled'Ryclffi  Water*  ^Vhat  does  he*  say  of 
B^ssenthwaite  ?  That  it  h'  naked  and  uninteresting  beyond 
description  ;  and  that  the  chief  merit  of  one  vieyr  near  Kea* 
,wick^  consist£»  in  this  lake's  being  out  of  i»ight.  What  does 
he  say  of  UJswat^r  ?  That  its  merit  con^jists  '  in  sober  sere- 
nity/a  quality  which. must  therefore  ba  composed  of  tre- 
mendous mountains  covered  with  eternal  clouds^  and  preci* 
{Mces  where  the  Danger  of  Coliins  might  fling  his  giant 
imbstorest.  What  does  he  say  of  Havve's  Water  ?  He^ 
liever  saw  it>  though  within  a  few  miles  of  it  for  nearly  a 
week.  What  does  he  say  of  Wa9t-Water>  (or  Wasae- water 
as  he  Calls  it  P)  He  says  it  is  '  a  lake  of  considerable  pic- 
ture/ Here  he  may  be  excused  for  erring  so  egregiously,  ^ 
for  from  the  route  he  followed^  it  is  impossible  he  could 
have  seen  it.  Those  '  foolish  sophists/  tne  pedestrians^  can 
alone  visit  this  wonderous  scene.  If  any  of  these  should  ; 
chance  to  read  this  article^  and  have  a  taste  *  forDesolatioa'sr 

.  sullen  majest}'/  let  them  visit  Wctst-Water,  abd  humble 
themselves  before  the  sublime  altar  of  nature.  Of  Grass- 
mere^  whichshas  been  called  with  singular  felicity^  ^  beauty 
sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror/  he  gives  a  pale  water-colour 
description,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  the  name,  the 
most  i^igenious  man  living  could  not  discover  to  belong  to 
the  scene. 

We  intended  to  have  followed  this  harmless  waoderei^  to 
the  termination  of  his  rambles;  but,  we  dare  say  our  readers , 
are  as  tired  of  him,  a*  he  must  frequently  have  been  of  hin9>-  . 
self.  Before  leaving  him,  yue  wish  to  ask  him  why  he  so 
cpnstautly  abuses  commercial  pursuits?  He  attributes  to 
their  malign  iuflueuce,  every  kind  of  vice  and  misery.  This 
notion  is  rather  the  worst  for  wear ;  it  is  perfectly  threadbare^ 
and  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pratt  himself  is  ashamed  of  it. 
We  woi^ld  ask  this  tourist  a  question  suited  to  his  narrow 
capacity,  what  would  become  of  agriculture  in  this   island,  , 

.  were  it  not  for  coii^merce  ?  From  a  man  who  laughs  at 
poets  and  pedest^.ahs,  we  e^cpect  a  little  cpmmon  sense;  but 
he  possesses  neit  er  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of 
nature,  n^or  the  s  lewd  cjiscernment  of  the,  man  of  the  world, 
while  heexhibi  in  ripe  perfection,  the  vast  judgment 
that  too  often  be  dngs  to  the  one,  and  the  callous  insensibi* 

.  lity  t(iac  almost  always  accompanies  the  other.  This  is  the 
ihore  surprising  as  he  appears  to  have  visited  foreign  coun- 
triei^  add  speaks  of  France  in  |)articular,  in  terms  of  jocular' 
familiarity.  Indeed,  he  has  all  the  garrulity  without  any  of- 
the  liveliness  of  the  French,  and  were  we  to  conjecture  his 
origin  from  his  writin^^s,,  we  should  suppose  him  to  be  the 
Garx.  Key.  Vol.  10.  January^  1807-  F 
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4ion  of  a  Gallic  mabtaa-inaker  by  a  Dutclr  borgo-maslcfv  . 
Scarcely  a  page  passes  witbottt  some  allusioDto  bis  stay  kt 
Paris,  and  some  viilgar  French  proverb^  that  would  sicken  a 
nocturnal  Cypriad  ip  the  vicinity  of  the  Louvre.  We  now 
leave  him  without  one  feeling  of  regret,  but  with  a  seriows 
>advice  never  again  to  put  pen  to  paper  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion ;  or,  if  from  the  inveteracy  of  long  continued  habits  he 
find-that  impossible,  let  him  confine  his  molestationi  against 
the  peace  of  the  reading  world,  to  the  unhappy  pages  of 
Phlltipsfs  Monthly  Magazine,  which  has  long  been  infested 
with  delinquents  who  shelter  themselves  under  its  guardian 
CQver  fropd  the  penal  terrors  of  criticism. 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town  ;  Rtpresenta" 
tive  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  the  long  Parliament, 
and  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  in  ilie first  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  S^c  with  original  Anecdotes  of  many  (f  the 
most  distinguishrcd  of  his  Cotemporaries,  and  a  summary 
Review  of  Public  Affairs  written  by  his  Ifidow  Lucy, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Alltn  Apsley^  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
t^c.  Now  first  ptiblishedfrom  the  Original  Manuscript  y 
hy  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson^  Ifc,  i^c.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by  Herself 
A  Fragment!.    4to,    Longman.     1806. 

IT  is  not  without  good  grounds  that  the  repositories  of 
thehonseof  Hutchinson  have  been  ransacked  to  fill  the 
pages  of  ihi»  vdtume.  Contemporary  memoirs  of  import 
tant  transactions  possess  a  peculiar  interest  We  do  not 
expect  in  ihem  that  cool  partiality,  that  cynical  severity  of 
judgment,  or  that  penetration  into  the  causes  of  events, 
which  can  hardly  be  attained,  till  the  progress  of  years  has 
disclosed  the  secret  motives,  and  extinguislied  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  rtie  actors.  But  we  have  some  right  to 
hbpe,  and  we  are  here  frequently  gratified  to  meet  with  a 
natural  and  vivid  representation  of  events,  which  bring 
long  passed  times  before  us  with  the  clearness  of  a  present 
scenery,  and  which  communicate  to  us  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  actual  spectatpr  of  the  actions  which  are  descri* 
bed.  Mrs,  ^utchinson,  the  authoress  of  these  memoirs, 
displays  in  her  writings  abundant  proofs  of  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, and  of  a  taste  correct  at  least  in  relation  to 
the  age  in  which  she  lived ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  are  dis- 
posed lo  judge  very  favourably  of  the]iterary  nierit  of  her 
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prodactions,  which  have  thus  unexpectedly  escaped  from 
the  dust  6f  ancieDt  records  to  revel  iu  the  magnificence  of 
modern  typography,  and  be  adorned  with  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  the  engraver's  art. 

With  regard  to  the  editor  we  wish  that  we  had  more  op* 
portunity  to  speak  :  but' of  the  Rev.  Julios  Hutchinson,  With 
his  host  of  it  ceteras,  we  have  no  knowledge  sav^  only 
what  we  derive  from  his  unwearied  annotations,  which  illus- 
trate nothing,  and  praise  every  thing.  We  learn  however 
from  a  genealogical  tree  which  is  presented  to  the  reader, 
that  *  Julius  the  editor*  stands  in  the  rel/ition  of  great  grand* 
nephew  to  colonel  Hutchinson.  This  tree,  it  may  easily  be 
perceived,  has  been  contemplated  by  its  proprietor  with 
great  complacency,  and  he  has  thus*  generously  ,  resolved 
to  im^part  his  grateful  feelings  to  all  who  may  peruse  his 
work.  We  know  not  however  how  far  the  world  may 
sympathize  with  his  sensation;  especial  I}' ias  they  are  ^de-  / 
])rived  of  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  that  '  very  handsome 
emblazoned  genealogy  originally  traced  by  Henry  St. 
George,^ king  of  arms,  and  contipued  and  embellished  by 
Thomas  Brand,  esq.  his  majesty's  writer  and  embellisher 
of  letters  to  the  Eastern  princes,  anno  171*2.*  Yet/ unless 
Julius  the  editor  be  ^  man  of  great  personal  antiquity,  we. 
fear  that  his  name"  cannot  have  met  the  h»gh  honour  of  being 
emblazorred  by  these  masters  of  the  heraldic  ^rt,  but  must  n 
have  been  crammed  into  his  magnificent  tret^'^after  a  second- 
hand manner^  by  some  modern  dabbler  in  the  science  of 
.arms. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  was  a  zealous  and  probably  a 
conscientious  republican  of  the  age  of  Charles  I.  He 
assisted  at  the  condemnation  of  that  monarch,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  his  own  life  and  fortune  from  forfeiture  at 
the  era  of  the  restoration.  His  brother,  from  wh6m  Julius 
the  editor  is  descended,  was  a  man  of  other  principles;  andby 
ajudiciOus  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  loaves  and  fishesy 
not  only  in  the  end  possessed  himself>  like  another  Jacob,  of 
his  elder  brother's  mheritance,  but  contrived  to  persuade- 
bis  wife's  father  also  to  dispose  of  all  his  property  in  his 
favour.  The  son  of  this  disciple  of  Piutus,  however,  having, 
married  one  Betty  Ncrton  from  Hampshire,  returned  to  his 
family  principles,  and  we.  suppose  hated  all  men  richer  or  ' 
greater  than  himself,  with' as  much  cordiality  a^  any  dema- 
gogue can  be  expected  to  do.  No  farther  notice  being  ta- 
ken of  the  tail  of  this  morsel  of  genealogy,  we  imagine 
that  raaiters  continued  much  \ti  the  same  slate  as  ihey  did  in 
the  days  of  the  son  of  the  apostate.      At  all  es*ents,  our. 
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curiosity  ini^t  dow  seek  food  of  another^  and  ipore  i^ief^ 

\   esting  nature.  .        ' 

The  first  part  oF  this  work  contaiDs  a  sketch  of  the.  life-pf 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  written  by  herself,  aad  preceded  by 

^  a  very  elegant  portrait  of  that  lady,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  she  was  no  less  eminent  for  personal,  th^n  for 
mental  accomplishments.  She  was  the  daughter  of  sir 
/^llan  Apsley,  whose  family  has  now  merged  into  that  of  Ba- 
thuFst,  and  whose  name  aifords  a  second  title  to  that  noble 
house.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  appears  with  great  modesty  in 
the  account  pf  her  own  life.  She  describes  her  father  and 
her  mother  with  sentiments  of  affectionate  admiration,  and 
attributes  to  their  unusual  care  and  extraordinary  powers, 
vhatevcir  progress  she  may  have  made  in  knowledge,  or  in 
virtue.  She  was  born  in  the  vear  1620,  the  land,  shebb- 
'  serves-,  being  then  at  peace,  discontinues  she, '  that  quiet- 
ness may  be  called  a  peace,  which  was  rather  Jike  the  calm 

*  'and  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  whose  dark  womb  is  already 
impregnated  of  a  horrid  tempest.'  .  In  this  quotation  we 
have  not  followed  the  antique'  orthography  of  the  work^ 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  care  with  which  the  editor  haa 
preserved  the  spelling  of  Mrs.  Hutchiny^on,  even  when  m 
the  same  page  the  same  word    appears  in    diiferent  forma^ 

'  It  seems  to  nave  been  unwise  to  abstract  the  attention  of 
the  reader  frOm  the  scflid  merits  of  this  lady's  composition. 
Though  we  would  not  permit  one  sentence  or  one  phrase  to 
be  altered,  we  would  assist  with  pleasure  to  prune  the  so- 
perfluous  letters,  nor  can  we  carry  our  regard  for  antiquity 
.  so  far  as  to  admire  even  its  defects. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  next  proceeds  to  express  her  love  of 
her  native  country,  and,  in  a  short  digression,  epitomises 
with  considerable  elegance  and  ability  the  history  of  its 
most   remarkable   revolutions.     If  in   this   part  of  the  life 

<  there  be  top  much  panegyric,  men  have  learned  to  forgive 
the  amiable  prejudices  of  patriotism,  and  to  excuse  the 
warmth  of  the  expression  for  the  honesty  of  the  feeling. 
It  is  now  customary  to  consider  the  period  previous  to  that 
in  which  Mrs.  Hutchtnson  wrate,  as  only  the  dawn  af  Eog* 
lish  literature,  where, though  a  few  luminaries  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  and  brightness  shed  an  illustrious  light, 
.  yet^a  vein  of  bad  taste  ran  through  the  finest  compositions 
of  the  age,  and^ diminished  without  extinguishing  the  most 
gigantic  efforts  of  genius.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is 
essential  to  nations  to  believe  in  their  own  expellence,  which 
fhcy  sometimes  reach,  but  always  claim;  and  no  true-bornEn- 
glisbroan  at  any  period,  wase^ver  known  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  another  cou^Ury.    Mrs.  Hutchinson^  in  whose 
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breast  the  $re  of  patriotism  burned  with  a  bright  flaiDe, 
fehthis  sentiment  of  preference  in  an  eminent  degree^  and 
iogerfaously  expresses  her  opinion  in  the  following  tefimpis:  , 

'  Nor  IS  ^  it  only  valour  and  generosity^  that  renown  thi^  ntk* 
tion ;  in  arts  we  have  advanced  equal  to  our  neighbours,  and  in  those 
that  are  most  excellent  exceeded  them.  The  world  hath  not  yielded  ' 
men  more  famous  in  navigation  nor  ships  better  built  or  furnished. 
Agriculture  is  as  ingeniously  practised  :  the  Eugtish  archery  were 
the  terror  of  Christendom*  and  their  clothes  the  ornament;  but 
these  low  things  bounded  not  their  great  spirits;  in  all  ages  it  hath 
yielded  men  as  famous  in  all  kinds  of  learning  as  Greece  or  Italy 
can  boast  of/  . 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  next  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  eminent 
advantages  of  the  Brilisl^i  islands  over  every  part  of  the  world 
in  religious  matters^  and  her  birth  in   this  spot  favoured  of 
heaven^,  she  enumerates  among   the  blessings  of  her  life.    . 
Though   the  authoress  was  in  heart  a  keen  republican^  it 
appears  that  in  those  days  it  was  reckoned  no  incpnsistency  ' 
to  join  the   aristocratical   feelings  of  the  ancient  family  io 
the  factious  spirit  of   the  demagogue.     It  is  here  related 
thatsir  Allan' Apsley  succeeded  totheinhe'riidnceofbisances*  ^ 
tors  by  the  wilt  of  his  relation,  though  not  the  nearest  of  kin,  . 
0n  account  of  the  low  intcrniarriages  of  the   elder   branch. 
The  descendants  of  the  uncles  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  also  are 
passed  over  by  her  with   a  pontempluous  notice  of  their 
existence.     'The  rest  of  my   father's   brothers/  says  shg^ 
*  went  into  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
there  remained  none  of  them   nor  their  issues  when  I  was 
born,  but  only  ^hree  daughters,  who  bestowed  themselves 
meanly,  and  their  generations  are  worn  out  except  two  or 
three  uni'egarded  children.' 

'  But  with  whatever  neglect  poor  and  distant  relations  are    ^ 
treated  by  this  laoy,   she  atones  for  her  remissness  in  these 
respeclsby  her  expressions  of  warm  afFecLion  to  her  nearer 
connexions,  who  are  painted  with  every  human  excellene^ 
and  virtu|e.     Her  mother^s  history  is  detailed  at  full  length, 
and  it  appears   that  amongst  other   misfortunes  that   lady    . 
suffered  a  grievous  disappointment  in  love.  A  gentleman  who 
made  her  many  professions  thought  fit  during  her  absence 
to  marry  another  person,  '  having  been  by  the  most  vile  . 
practices  and   treacheries  drawn  out  of  his  senses.''     Upoa 
thisevent  she  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  but  this  person- 
age becoming  jealous  of  his  wife,  wIk)  as  usual  rn  those  cases 
was  one  of  the  most  injured  of  women,  Jiis  house  proved  a 
disagreeable  residence,  and  was  <)uitted    for  an  asylum  in 
Jersey,  where  sir  Allan  Apsley  met  aud  married  her.    All 

I 
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these  ad venttires  had  occurred  before  lady  Apsley  had   aU' 
tBined  the  age  of  sixteen; 

The  character  of  the  father  of  our  authoress  is  depicted  in 
termsof  glowing  admiration ^  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  deserved 
mveh  of  the  praise  which  is  here  bestowed  upon  him.  We  would 
^yillingly^pfovetl^e  justness  of  our  opinion  by  extracting  the 
ei^tire  passage,  but  it  is  too  long  for  th^t  purpose^  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
reader.  Amongst  his  other  virtues  is  mentioned  generosity, 
and  it  appears  that  he  permitted  his  lady  to  supply  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  when  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  with  the  means  of  pur- 
suing some  chemical  inquiries/xind  beguiling  by  the  aid  of 
science  the  tedious  hours  of  cotifinepient*.  An  air  of  unaf- 
fected and  pleasing  piety  pervades  all  the  writings  af  Mrsl 
Hutchinson.  The  age  in  which  she  lived  favoured  the  ac- 
quisition of  religious  knowledge,  and  our  authoress  at  an  early 
age  imbibed' the  prevalent  doctrioes.  The  example  of  her 
parents  encouraged  her  progress/  and  she  quickly  became 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  less  initiated  than  herself. 

*Play  amongst  other  children/  she  observes,  *I  despised;  and  when  1 
was  forced  to  entertain  such  as  came  to  visit  me,  I  tired  them  with 
more  grav«  instructions  than  their  mothers,  and  plucked  all  iheir 
babies  to  pieces,  and  kept  the  children  in  such  awe,  that  they 
were  glad  when  I  entertained  myself  v/ith  elder  company ;  to  whom 
I  was  very  acceptable,  and  living  in  the  house  with  many  persons 
that  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  very  profitable  serious  discourses 
beingTfrequent  at  my  father*s  table  and  in  my  mother'sdrawing  room, 
I  Was  very  attentive  to  all,  and    gathered   up  many  things  that  I 

.  would  Utter  again  to  great  admiration  of  many  that  took  my  memory 
and  imitation  for  wir.  It  pleased  God  that  through  the  good  instruc-. 
tions  of  mymother,  and  the  sermons  she  carried  me  to»  I  wasconvinced 
•  that^the  knowledge  of  God  was  ihemost  excellent  study,  and  accor- 
dingly applied  myself  to  it,  and  to  practise  as  I  was  laught:  I  used 
toex1)ott  my.  mother's  maids  much,  and  to  turn  their  idle  discourses 
mgood  subjects;,  but  I  thought  when  I  had  done  this.on  the  Lord's 

.  day,  and  rvery  day  {^erformexl  my  due  taiks  of  reading  and  praying, 
that  then  I  whs  >free  to  any  thing  that  was  not  sin,  for  1  was  not  at 
that  time  convinced  of  the  vanity  af  conversation  which  was  not 
scandalously  wicked.  I  thought  it  no  sin  to  learn  or  hear  witty 
Songs  or  amorous  sonnets  or^poems,  and  twenty  things  of  that  kind» 
wheiein  I  was  so  apt  that  1  became  the  conti<'ent  inalFthe  loves 
that  were  managed  amop.gst  my  mother's  young  women,  and  there 
Avasnone  of  them  but  had  many  lovers  and  ^sonie  particular  friends 
beloved  above  rberiest ;  aniDug  these  I  have  *  ***** 

Here    follows  in    ihe  manuscript   a  great  hiatus,   many 

]cavt:5  being  torn  out,  as  Julius  the  editor   learnedly  conjec- 

'  liu*e9^  by  the  baud' of  tho^aui  ha/ess;  by  what  process  of  jrea- 
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sohiag  the  gentlemfln  came  to.  discover  this  fa.et  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  or  how  he  shonld  be  so  *very  positive    that 
'Mrs,H[QtchJti8on  herself  performed  thispart^rhe  haod  of  the 
arch  enemy  of  mankind  has   in  all  true  histories  of  that  for- 
midable personage  been  allowed  to  impress  a  black  mark  o;i 
the  objects  which  he  touches   in  his  wrath,  though  we  have 
never  hea^a  that  the  fair  and  amiable  sex  inherited'Maf  qua-  . 
lity  of  t^'e  Devil.    But  jve'should  in  vaia  fatigue  ourselves 
to  dispover  this  mysterious  process,and  shall  therefore  quit'a 
fruitfess  pursuit,  and  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  mempird 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.     It  appears  that  the  last  pages  treated 
1)f  the   subject  pf  love,  and  that  some  Jow  amour  of  tHe 
authoress  was  developed  with  more  candour  than  prudence. 
The  advance  of  age,   however,  has   been   long  known   to 
increase  the  latter  of  these  qualities  at  the  expence   of  the 
former^  and  if  the  shame  of  some  of  her  descendants  or  rela- 
tion^ did  not  obliterate  the  guilty  pages,  it  ^is  probable  that 
'  the  band  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  performed  th^  prudent 
act.     Wi  must  hot  be  understood  to  accuse  this  respectable 
lady  of  any  immorality,  or  of  more  than  some  tender  ]an- 
guishments  after  the  charms  of  a  jolly  coachman  or  a  hand-^ 
some  groom.     In  these  modern  days   such  trifles   e^^cite 
scarcely  a  nine  days  wonder,  and  the  disgrace  of  one  elop- 
ing damsel  of  a  family  is^quickly  forgotten   in    the  blazing 
Jnfamyof  her  successor.     The  manuscript  again   suddenly 
terminates,  and  the  few  lines  which  thus  afford  a  scope  for 
our  conjecture  seem  to  have  by  accident  only  escaped  from 
the  destruction  in  which  the  rest  were< involved.     At  the  end 
is  presented  a  fac  simile  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  hand  writing, 
where  a  few   sentences  of  much   religious   obscurity   and  • 
pith    are  expressed  in  characters  of  antique  f6rm  but  suf- 
ficient distinctness. 

The  ne;ct  part  qf  this  volume  contains  a  short  dcetch  of 
colonel  Hutchinson^  written  by  his  wife  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children.  In  such  a  performance  we.  are  not  to  look  fo^* 
plain  and  unbiassed  truth,  ^ch  asU  woufd  appear  to  a 
stranger  ;  but  we  mustexpect  that  every  feature  wilt  receive 
a  new  form  from  the  hand  of  the  painter;  that  the  beauties 
of  thepiece  will  glow  with  brighter  colours  than  those  of 
mature,  and  that  the  blemishes  will  be  veiled  by  the  ten- 
der band  of  affection. In  reality  there  is  something  extremely  , 
ingenuous  and  engaging  in  the  conjugal  love  ^hich  beams 
through  every  part  of  this  portrait.  There  is  great  nobleness 
a«d  justness  of  feeling  in  the  commencement  of  this  addVesi 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  her  children  regarding  their  father. 

.*  Tbpy  wUo  dote  pn  mortal  excflleaces^  when  by  the  inevitab{<tr 
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h\%  of  all  things  frail,  their  addred  idols  ant  taken  from  tbesn^inay 

'  let  loose  the  winds^f  passion  to  bripg  in  a  flood  of  sorrow,  whose 
ebbing  tides  carry  away  the  dear  •memory  of  what  they  have  lost, 
and  when  comfort  is  essayed  to  such  mourner?,  cominonly  all  ob« 
jects  are  removed  out  of  their  view  which  may  with  their  reroem* 
brance  renew  their  grief;  and  in  time  these  remedies  may  succeed, . 
when  oblivion's  curtain  is  by  degree,  drawn  over, the  dead,  fece,  and 
things,  less 4ovely  liked,  while  they  are  not  viewed  together  with  thaf 
which  was  most  excellent  love,  but  1  that  am  under  a  command  not  to 
,  .grieve  at  the  common  rate  of  .desolate  women,  while  I  am  studying 
which  way  to  moderate  my  woe,and  if  ii  were  possible  to  augment  my 

.  care  fbr  the  present  find  out  none  more  just  tq  your  dear  father  nor 
consolatory  to  myself  than  the  preservation  of  his  memory,  which 
I  need  not  gil()   with  such  flattering  commendation   as   the  hired 

"  preachers  do  equally  give  to  the  truly  and  titulary  honourable ;  ^ 
nakedf  undressed  narrative^  speaking  the  simple  truth  of  him,  will 

*  cleck  him  with  more  substantial  glory  than  all  the  panegyrics  the 
eestpens  oould  ever  consecrate  to  the  virtue  of  the  best  men.' 

The  autAoress  proceeds  through  many  pages  in  a  straiq 
•of  .eulogium  not  inferior  to  the  part  which  we  have  extractr 
,  ed  in  any  of  the  merits  of  composition.  We  confess  our- 
selves t6  have  been  extremely  pleased  and  touched  with 
many  passages.  The  piety  which  .breathes  in  every  sentence 
is  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  kind,  and,  in  our  opinion 
none  of  the  smallest  excellencies  of  this  piece.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, after  describing  the  person  of  h6r  husband,  gives  ^ 
sketch  of  bis  virtqes ;  and  though  the  praise  be  almost  too 
great  for  the  imperfection  of  human  natqre,  yet  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  man  who  was  so  loved  by  such  a  woman 
after  his  death  must  have  been  a  bein^of  the  most  exalted 
order.    It  i&  pleasing   and  affecting  to  observe    the  most 

J>erfect  apd  reasonable  union  which  subsisted  between  thi^ 
ady  and  her  husband  ;  and  we  are  again  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  following  passage  to  extract  it  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers. 

'  For  conjugal  affection  to  his  wife,  it  was  such  in  him,  as  who^ 
soever  would  draw  out  a  rule  of  honour,  kindness,  and  religion  tp, 
be  practised  in  that  estate,  need  no  more  but  exactly  draw  out  bis 
example :  never  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  a  woman,  nor  a 
mofe  honourable  esteem  of  a  wife,  yet  he  was  not  uxorious,  nor. 
remitted  not  that  just  rule  which  it  was  her  honour  to  obey,  but 
managed  the  reins  of  government  with  such  prudence  and  affection^ 
that  «he  who  would  not  delight  in  such  an  honourabk  and  advan- 
tageable  subjection,must  have  wanted  a  reasonable  soiil:  he  governed 
by  persuasion,which  he  neve^  employed  but  tothings  honourable  an4 
profitable  for  herself:  he  loved  her  &ou^  apd  her  honour  more  thw 
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Jitr  outsSdJe,  and  yet  lie  bad  eY«n  for  her  person  %  coostanf  iDdttlgei|c«» 
lexeeeding^  the  common  temporary  passiopi  of  the  most  \ixorious  * 
fools  ;  if  hee^lteemed  her  at  a  higher  rate,  than  she  in  herself  c6ul4 
bave  deserved,  he  was  Xhe^  author  of  that  virtue  he  doated  on,  whilo 
•she  only  reflected  his  own  glories  upon  him  :  all  that  she  was  she  was 
in  ^im  while  he  was  here,  and  all  that  she  is  now  atjbest  but  his  pale 
(hade.  So  liberal  was  he  to  her  and  of  so  generbus  a  temper,  that  he 
liated  the  mention  of  severed  pj^rses:  his  estate  being  so  much  at  her 
•dispose  that  he  never  would  receive  an  account  of  any  thing  she  ex«  ' 
pended  ;  so  constant  was  he  in  his  love,  that  when  she  ceased  to 
be  young  and  luvely  he  began  to  shew  most  fondness,  he  loved  her 
«t  such  a  kiqd  ^nd  generous  rate  as  words  cannot  express,  yet  even 
in  this,  which  was  the  highest  love  be  or  any  man  could  have,  wi^ 
yet  bounded  by  a.  superior  ;  be  loved  her  in  ^  Lord  as  his  iellow« 
creature,  not  his  idol^  but  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  an  affec^ 
tion  bounded  in  the  just  rules  of  duty,  far  exceeds  every  way  all 
the  irregular  passions  in  the  world.  He  loved  God  ab,Qve  her,  and  all 
the  other  dear  pledges  of  his  heart,  and  at  his  command  and  for  his 
glory  cheerfully  resigned  them/ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  change  yihwh  we  hav^ 
ventured   to  make  from   the  ancient  to  the  iCpodern  ortho« 

fraphy  in  the  extracU  which  we  have  tal^en  from  the  woi^k« 
lut  we  have  left  all  other  circuit  stances  as  we  found  them, 
.  though  it  must:  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  attentioii 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvements  in  various  re« 
spects.  The  punctuation  is  altogether  execrable,  and  such 
as  to  render  nearlv  iDcomprehensible  many  sentences  which, 
when  properly  divided,  are  not  only  distinct  but  elegani« 
Sui-ely  the  affection  ofv  the  editor  for  antiquity  might  have 
been  less  pointed,  and  yet  have  remained  equally  reasonable^ 
.  and  scarcely  le^s  fervent.  A  few  double  negatives,  formerly 
permitted,  but  now  inconsistent  with  the  gramniatic'al  purity 
pf  .our  lans^uage,  might  have  been  safely  expunged.  Some 
words  by  the  addition  or  .retrerichment  of  a  letter  might, 
without  losing  apy  thing  of  their  force,  have  assumed  a 
modern  dress.  Nor  in  doing  these  things  and  some  others 
of  a  similar  description,   would  Julius  the  editor  have  had 

«  any  reason  to  fear  the  offended  manes  of  his  ancestors,  op 
the  rage  of  desperate  antiquarians.  If  this  work  is  good  for 
f^ny  thing,  it  is  a  piece  of  composition  which  unites  the^ 
charms  of  history  to  those  of  biography,  and  describesevenUi 
with  a  precision  and  interest  only  to  be  expected  from  a  spec- 
tator. But  all  these  adyanta^^es  would  have  remained,  and 
would  have  even  appeared  in  a  point  of'  view  still  more  fa- 
Tourable  than  they  tiow  do,had  they  been  freed  from  the  dus^ 

-     and  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  concealed. 
,  The  attention  wt^ich  we  m^st  p£^y  to  tlie  reo^ainibg  an4 
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and  principal  part  of  the  volutae  obliges ' us  unw^illingly  t# 
quit  this  preliminary  account  of  coloner  Hutchinson.     We 
cihirtot  do  so,  however,  wittiout  expressiirg  our  opinion  that 
i,t  is  a-production  of  singular  merit,  and  considering  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written^  it  must  excite  s6me  surprize  to  find 
•o  niuch  correct  and  cultivated  taste..  Nevertheless  itdoes  not 
appear  lo  have  pleased  the  nice  feehngs  of  the  authoress.  It 
k  mentioned  in  a  note  that  she  h^A  written  at  the  end  of  it, 
*  AJl  this  and  more  is  true,  but  I  so  much  dislike  the  manner 
of  relating  it,  that  1  will  make  another  essay/     If  we  are  to 
credit  the  editor,  she  was  not  so  successful  in  the  second  as 
she  had  been  in  the  first  attempt,  thus  affording  an  additi* 
onal  iritistration  of  the.  characteristic  blindness  of  authors  to' 
tbe  comparative  merit  of  their  different  productions. 
.  '     This  next  division  of  the  work  Contains  the  life  of  colonel 
Hutchinson.     That  gentleman    was  the  eldest  son    of  $\f 
Thomas'Hrilchinso'h  by   a  daughter  of  sir  John  Biron,  who 
.inhere  styled  the   lad^  Margaret.     In  those  days,  yhen  ani- 
1)assadors  and  generals  were  dignified  by  the  title  of  lord, 
we  may  excuse  a  si  mi  Far  courtesy  to  the  daughter  of  a  baro- 
net.    Sir  Thomas  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Not- 
linghamshire.     Our.  authoress  prefixes  to  the   account  of 
lier  husband  someanecdoles  regarding  hiin,  several  of  which 
ire  sufficiently  remarkable.  One  of  these  relate:*  to  sirGerman 
Poole,  who  was  the  unfaithful  guardian  of  sir  Thomas  dur-r 
f  ing  his  minority,  and  against  whom   his   ward  when  of  age 
was  compelled  to  institute  some-processes  at  law.     sirGer- 
wiiin  upon  this  was  greatly  enraged,  lay  in  waitfor  SirTfto- 
mas  r^ear  the  Temple  in  London,   and  attacked  him  with  a 
sword.  '^  Sir  Thomas  diefended  himself  with  a  weapon  of  the 
t^me/  sort,   but  bad  the  misfortune- to  break  it  during  the 
combat. '   Whereupon,  resolved  not  to  be  killed  without  do* 
ing  some  damage  lo  his  adversary,  he  ran  in  upon  him,  and  - 
in  a  convulsion  of  despair,  bit  off  his  nose..  This  moOthful, 
however,   unexpiectedly   ended    tt^e  fray,  and  sir  German 
>¥aiked  off  in  disgrace,  as  sir  Thomas  did,  on  the  other  side, 
according    to   Mrs.  Hutchinson,  •  lu  glory*     Yet  such  are 
our  feelings  in  these  days   at  least,  that  it  now  requices  a 
tirong  imagination  10  conceive  the   glory  of  biting   off  the 
Mose  of  the  jarrealest  villain  ov  assassirt  uj)on  eaith< 

A  little  farther  o/i,  an  interesting  efyi^ode  is  introduced'con- 
cerning  the  iViaternal  gj  and  lather  and  grandmother  of  co-  , 
lonel  Hutchinson,  which  is  too  long  foruH  to  quote,  and  of 
which  it  wojild'  be  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  in  an 
abridgment.  VVe  can  only  mention  that  aftei"  a  Igfjglife  of  the 
greatest  harmony  anil  affection  they  died  on'thesame  day^ 
without  the  one  being  conscious  of  the  stalti  of  the  other,  t^u    ' 
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iostaUce  of titiustial  felicity.    This  eVent   is  related  in  the 
following  terms :  '         .. 

>  Hehadi  two  beds  in  one  chamber,  and  slie  being  alittle  srck,  two 
women  watched  by  her  some  time  before  she  died  It  was  Jiis  cus- 
tom," as  soon  ase?er  he  unclosed  his  eyes,  to  ask  how  she  did  ;>  but. 
one  night,  he  being  as  they  thought  in  a  deep  sleep,  she  quietly  de- 
pac;ted  towardsthe  morning.  He  was^  that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunt- 
ing, his  usual  exercise  for  his  health,  and  it  was  his  custom  -to  har« 
his  a'laplain  pray  with  him  betore  he  went  out :  the  women,  fear* 
ful  lt»  surprize  him  with  the  ill  news,  knowing  his  dear  affection  to 
her,  had  stolen  out  awl  acquainted  the  chaplain,  desiring  him  to 
inform  him  of  it.  Sir  Jahn  waking,  did  not  that  day,'  as/Wus  his 
custom,  ask  for  her,  but  called  the  chaplain  to  prayers,  and,  join-* 
ing  with -him,  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer  expired,  and  both:  of 
them  were  buried  together  in  the  same  grave.  Whether  he  per- 
ceived her  death  and  would  not  take  notice,  or  whether  some 
strange  sympathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their  lives  inorte,  or  i\'he- 
.  tK'er  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an  unusual  providence  towards 
them,  preventing  them  both  from 'that  bitter  sorrow  which  such  se- 
parations cause,  it  can  be  but  conjectured/    . 

Colpnel  Hulchlnsoa  was  born  in  the  year  lQ\6.    Jhe  ad* 
ventures  of  his  youth  are  not  very  unconftnon,  though  thejr 
are?  related  with  much  afFectionale  particularity  by   the  aii- 
^  thoress;     The  harsh  manners  of  his   schoolmaster  disgusted 
him  with  learning,  in  which  there  is  nothing' very  surprising. 
Boys  even 'in  these  days  prefer  play  to   toiU   *But  we  are 
amased  io  perceive  the  gravity  with  which  Mrs.  Hutchilisoit   ^ 
states  that  *  at  this  place  God  began  to  exercjse  him   wjth 
temptation  and  afHiction,'  from  which  difficulties,  however, 
he  joyfully   escaped    unhurt.       Soon    after    the    embryp 
colonel  was  sent  to   anotlier  school,  where  he  resisted  tlve 
solicitations  of  a  young  lady /to  love,  and  of  a  travelled  gen- 
tleman to  fashionable  sins.     At  Cambridge,  whither  in  due 
time  he  repaired,  he, learned  none  of  that  malignant  reli- 
gious doctrine  which  was  there  prevalent  at  that  time.  Hav- 
ing quitted  the  walls  of  his  college,; he  experienced  and 
resisted  the  danger?  of,  Londpn,   a^rid  at  last  went  to  Rich- 
mond, where  the  young  princes  then  held  their  court,  and 
where  he  met  for  tiie  first  time  with   his  future  wife.     To 
literary  ladies  it  must  prove  some  consolation  to    hear  that 
he  was  led  to  seek  her,  society  by  seeing  some  Latin  bcjok* 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  peruse.     The  subsequent  <!is- 
qovery  of  the  extent, of  her  learning,  far  from  aba  tin  jr,  re- 
doubled tl>e  force  of  his  pa<^sibn,  and  in  spite  of  every,  ob- 
stacle he  led  her  to  the  altar  a   willing  and  lovely  viclini. 
Before  the  colonel  went   to  Richmond,  he  was  warned   by 
#0|U£  wiseacre  of  the  danger  of  that  place,'  *  to  wJiich   never 
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any  young  disengaged  person  w^nt  Who  ^return^d  free/  Ai 
was  very  natural,  the  colonel  laughed  at  the  remonstrance^ 
and  was  tiardly  convinced  by  the  following'  true  story/  re^ 
lated  to  renaove  bis  doubts. 

*  A  gentleman  not  very  long  ago  had  gone  f#r  sone  time  to  lodge 
tbere,  and  found  all  the  people  became  in  company  with,  bcwaiU 
ing  the  death  of  a  gentlewoman  that  had  lived  there.  Hearing  ber 
fo  mvLclf  deplored 9  he  mude  inquiry  after  be r»  and  grew  so  in'  lovo  * 
with  the  description,  that  no  other  discourse  could  .at  first  please 
him,  nor  could  be  at  last  endure  any  other.  He  grew  desperately 
melancholy,  and  would  go  to  a  mount  where  the  print  of  ber  foot 
was  cut,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  all  the  day  long,  till 
at  length  death  in  some  months'  space  concluded  his  languish  men  ts/ 

'When  the  colonel  first  arrived  at   Richnaond,  Mrs.  Hut-r 
chinson  discovers  some  solicitude  to  shew  that  she  was  not  the 
only  candidate  for  his  hearty  and  she  assures  us  that  he  was 
every  where  invited,  and  was  '  nobly  treated  with  all  the 
attractive  arts  that  young  women  and  their  parents  use  to 
procure  them  lovers.'    But  their  attempts  to  ensnare  him  * 
were  in  vain,  and  the  growing  inclination  for  his  future  wife, 
which  arose  in  him  almost  unknown  to  himself^  our  authoress 
is  much  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  direct  interfere^nce  of 
the  Lord.  However  this  might  be,  we  contemplate  with  satis-* 
faction  the  conduct  of  the  colonel  to  Mrs.H.  when  on  the  eve    . 
of  ^eir  marriage  she  was  seized  with  the  small  po3f,  and  greatly    • 
deformed  fortbe  time.  *  Yet/  says  the  narrative,  'he  was  noi* 
thing  troy  bled  at  it^  but  married  beras  sobn  as  she  was  able 
to  quit  the  chamber,when  the  priest  and  all  that  saw  her  were 
affrighted  to  look  on  l?er,;  bpt  God  recompensed  his  justiod     ' 
and  constancy  by  restoring  her,  though  she  was  longer  than 
Wdinary  before  hhe  recovered  as  well  as  before.' 

After  the  marriage  of  colonal  Hutchinson  he  began  to 
find  nimself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  remedy  by 
which  he  proposed  to  reaiove  this  evil  was  one  rather  e^r 
traordi nary  for  a  man  of  his  repubjician  principles,  and  lov^ 
for  the  independence  and  rights  of  the  people,  {t  was  no 
other  than  to  purchas^e  a  place  in  that  arbitrary  court  the 
star-chamber:  and  though  the  atteii^pt  miscarried  by  s^ 
mere  accident,  it  is  not  remarked  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  as  ir| 
the  least  inconsistent  with  his  general  line  of  conduct,  Xhe 
only  inference  which  she  draws  is  of  the  particular  interfe- 
rence of  God's  providence  in  his  behalf,  in  prevfgnting  him 
from  purchasing,a  place  w4iich  was  speedily  to  be  abolished 
by  the  authority  of  parliament 

4i  this  place  we  observe  an  exceedingly  clpar  though 
abridged  view  of  the  progress  and  state  of  religion,  which  i^ 
followed  by  a  similaf  view  pfthp  civil  cppstitutipn   of  Eng- 
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Uni.  Xn  the  course  of  the  latter^,  the  aathoress  developes 
with  great  sagacity  the  badeiflFects  which  arose  to  the  mo- 
narchical power,  from  the. fall  or  extinction  of  the  great 
nobility.  James  I.  is  treated  with  considerable  asperity^ 
and  his  court  is  stigmatised  as  ^  a  niirsery  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance.* H^  had  brought  with  him,  says  Mrs.  H.,  a  company 
of  poor  Scots,  who  comipg  into  this  plentiful  kingdom,  sur- 
feited with  riot  and  debaucheries,  and  got  all  the  riches  of 
the  land  only  to  cast  away.'  The  description  of  the",  man- 
ners of  the  Nation  at  this  period,  recpinds  us  strongly  of  the 
style  of  Sail  list,  whose  writings  it  frequently  resembles  no 
less  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  sentences,  than  in  the 
force  anH  justness  of  the  sentiments. 

*  Those  sermons  only  wore  pleasing,*  our  authoress  proceeds,  *  that 
flattered  the.m  in  their  vices,  and  told  the  poor  king  thut  he  was  a 
Solomon,  that  his  sloth'  and  cowardice  by  which  he  betrayed  the* 
cause  of  God  arid  honaurofthe  nation,  was  gospel  meekness  and 
peaceabIeness,'for  which  they  raised  him  above  the  heaven^,  whiie 
he  lay  wallowing  like  a  swiucin  the  mire  of  his  lust.' 

The  following"  extract  gives  a  strong  view  of  the  light  in 
'which  the' republicans  of  these  times   regarded  the  court 
measures  in  politics  and  religion,  and  may  serve^at  the  same 
time  as  a.  fair  specimen  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  sjlyle. 

*  The  king  had  upqn  his  heart  the  dealings  both  of  England  and 
Scotland  with  his  mottier,  and  harboured  a  secret  desire  6f  revengo 
upon  the  godly  in  both  nations,  yet  had  not  courage  enough  to  asserj^ 
bis  resentment  like  a  prince,  but  employed  a  wicked  cunning  he 
was  master  of,  and  called  king^craft  to  undermine  what  he  durst 
not  openly  oppose,  the  true  religion  :  this  was  fenced  with  the  liber- 
ty of  the  people,  and  so  linked  together,  that  'twas  impossible  t# 
make  them  slaves,  till  they  were  brought  to  be  idolators  of  royalty 
and  glorious  lust,  and  as  impossible  t(»  make  them  adore  these  gods^ 
while  they  continued  loyal  to  ihegovernment  of  Jesus  Christ.      The 

^  payment  of  civil  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
satisfied  not';  if  any  uurst  dispute  his  impositions  in  the  worship  of 
God,  he  was  presently  reckoned  among  the  seditious  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  accordingly  persecuted  :  if  any  were  grieved 
at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  griping  of  the  poor,  or  the 
unjust  oppression  of  the  subject,  by  a  thousand  ways  invented  to 
maintain  the  riots  of  the  courtiers  and  the  swarms -of  needy  BeoU^ 
fhe  king  had  brought  into  devour  like  locusts  the  plenty  of  this  land, 
be  was  a  puritan:  if  any  of  mere  n\orality  >  and  civil  Jjonesty  dis- 
countenanced the  abomination  of  these  days  he  was  apuritanj  howe- 
ver he  conformed  to  their  superstitious  worship ;  if  any  showed' 
favor  to  any  godly  honest  person,  kept  them  company,  relieved  them 
in  want,  or  protected  them  against  vTolent  or  unjust  oppression,  he 
was  a  puritan;  if  any  gentleman  in  his  cofumry,  maintained  tht 
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good  laws  of  the  land,  or  stood  wp-for  any  public.  ioterest,^for  good 
order  or  for  government,he  was  a  puritan  r  in  short,  all  that  cross- 
ed the  views  of  the  needy  courtiei's,  the  proud  encroaching  priests, 
the  thievish' projectors,  the  lewd  nobility  and  gentry,  whoever  wa» 
zealouk  for  God's  glory  or  worship,' could  not  endure  blasphemous^ 
oaths,  ribbald  conversation,  profane  scoffs,  sabbath  breach,  derision 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  like  ;  whoever  could  endure  a  sermon,, 
modest  hiibit,  or  conversation,  or  any  thing  good,  all  these  were  pu« 
xitans;  and  if  puritans,  then  enemies  to  the  king,  aud^his  govern- 
inent,  seditious,  factious,  hyp'ocrites,  ambitious  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  finally,  the  pest  of  the  kingdom ;  such  fal§e  logic 
did  the  children  of  darkness  use  to  argue  with  against  the  bated  chil- 
dren of  light,  whom  they  branded  besides  as  an  illiterate,  morose, 
melancholy,  discontented,  crazed  sort  of  men,  not  fit  for  humau 
conversation ;  as  such  they  made  them  not  only  the  sport  of  the 
pulpit,  which  was  become  but  a  more  solemn  sort  of  stage,  but  every 
Atage  and  every  table,  and  every  puppet  play,  belched  forth  profane 
scoffs  upon  them,  the  drunkards  made  them  their  songs,  all  fiddlers 
^nd  mimics  learned  to  abuse  them,  a^  finding  it  the  most  gainful  way 
•f  foolin^g  r  . 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  considers  Charles  T.  in  amuch  more 
favcwxrable  point  of  view  than  his  father^  and  she  allowa 
to  him  aln^ost  every  virllie  which  can  adorn  the  charac- 
ter of  a  private  man^  a  strong  testimony  from  the  pen  of 
an  enemy,  1  he  editor,  not  to  be  behind-hand,  assures  us 
f tf  a  note,  that  '  the  Stuarts  sported  with  and  ruined  all  re-  * 
ligioB  :*  a  most  extraordinary  assertion !  and  which  we  shouW 
suppose  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  bigotted 
zeal  of  the  second  James^  who  lost  every  thing  for  cofascience 
sake. 

When  i^e  first  disturbancesbroke  out  between  the  king  and  , 
partiamentT^  and  the  laller  had  recourse  to  arqis^  and  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Essex  to  cortimand  their  troops,  it  ap-^ 
peiirs  that  colonel  Hutchinson  had  some  intention  of  joining 
him.  But  so  much-were  the  ablest  men  in  those  times  under 
^he  influence  of  iiiiaginary  movements  of  the  Spirit,  that  he 
was  diverted  from  hjj^  purpose  because  he  was  unc*ertfiin  of 
having  Q  dear  call.  This  scruple  was  however,  afterwards 
settled  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  appeared  as  one  of  tlie  iiiost 
oet,ive  opposers  in  arms  of  the  royal  prehensions.  He  was 
Tery  soon  appointed  governor, of  Nottingham  Castle  by  the- 
parliament,  Avhich  fortress  he  successfully  defended  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war  wirih  feeble  means  but  un- 
daunted cou/age>ind  perseverance.  *    ' 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  marty  places  displays  a  considerable 
share  of  that  aspeiity  which  never  fails  to  heighten  the  mi- 
series of  ev^ry  iulernal  commotion  in  a  country.     AVe  caa- 
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not  viToDder  that  she  should  have  felt  and  expressed  a  dislike* 
to  ihe  favpurers  of  kingly  prerogative*     But  she  extends  her 
censures  further,  aad  include?  in  her  auimad version  man  v  of 
the  adherents  of  the   republican    cause,  especially  such  of  ' 
tbem  as  at  any  future  period  deserted   their  principjes  front 
what  she  considers  as  impure  motives.     Sir  John-  Gell,  Dr» 
Plump  tree,  and  one  Chadwick,  are  successively  saluted  with 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  of  the  ibuildalion  of  which   it  is  now  a 
difii<;ult  task  to  judge.     But  in  this  instance  at  least  we  can- 
not implicitly  trust  to  our  source  of  information,  nor  can  we> 
here  apply  the  maxim,  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

Sir  John  Gell  atthe  commencement  of  the  disturbance^  . 
rather  leaned  to  th^  royal  party,  but  in  the.  progress  of  the 
quarrel  changed  his  opinion,  or  at  least  his  practice,so  cons- 
pletely  as  to  raise  and  command  a  regiment  of  horse  in  th^e 
service  of  the  parliament.  ^  He  himself,'  says  our  authoress, 
*  no  man  knows  for  what  reason,  chose  that  ^side ;  for  \ie 
had  not  understanding  enough  to  judge  of  the  equij.y  of  the 
cause,  nor  piety,  nor  holiness,  being  a  foul  adnlterer  aU 
that  time,  and  so  unjust  that  he  suffered  his  men  indiOereniJjr 
to  plunder,  both  honest  men  and  cavaliers.'-  This  persoa* 
age,  it  further  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of  inserting  puffing 
articles  regarding  his  prowess  in  the  journals  of  those  days* 
Once  having  no  other  intelligence  regarding  him, they  inform-  - 
ed  the  public  that  that  valiant  cpmmander  sir  John  Gell  had 
taken  a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet.  His  greatest  fault, 
however,  plainly  consisted  in  certain  ill  offices  which  he 
did  to  colonel  Hutchinson,  and  for  which  he  little  dreaded 
to  be  thus  held  up  to  the  odium  of  remote  posterity*.  ^ 

Dr.  Plumptree,a  physician,  and  apparently  an  able  man^, 
also  coir«s  in  for  his  share  of  disapprobatio'ii.  That  gen-' 
tleman  was  little  disposed  to  join  in  the  enthusiastic  .and 
canting  religion  to  which  tbe^alithoress  was  perhaps  sin« 
cerely  devoted.  For  whi(!h  misdemeanor  be  is  chariiabtr 
asserted  by  that  lady  to  have  been  aa  ^  horrible  atheist? 
Chadwick  is  treated  with  similar  dislike,  but  greater,  scorn, 
though  he  had  given  the  best  possible  mark  of  one  kind  of 
merit  at  least,  by  raising  himself  from  the  station  of  a  scra- 
per of  trenchers  iq  that  of  a  judge  in  Ireland,  it  is  in  vain 
to  talk  of  fortune  and  luck,  there  must  have  been  both  ad- 
dress and  ability  to  enable  men  to  avail  themselves  of  what 
fortune  put  in  his  way,  vMrs'.  Hutchin?*on,  however,  show» 
great  power  ofdelineating  characters,  which  if  they  .are  not 
always  perfectly  just  in  .every  respect,  are  at  least  always 
striking,  and  seize  the  more  prominent  features  with  tidmi- 
rabie  skill.  She  asserts  that  Cliadwick^  was  so  exquisite  a 
vjilain  that-he  die&troycd  those  designs  he  mi^ht  have  ihn-^ 
--     '  -  # 
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▼ep  by,  tyith  overlaying  them  with  fresh  knaveries.*  AfUSf  * 
all  it  is  certain  that  even  in  those  days  of  bigotry  there  wer^ 
many  who  assisted  the  republican  cause  from  political  views^ 
without  adopting  the  furious^  but  melancholy  Sjrstetn .  of  re- 
ligion^ which  then  prevailed  among  so  great  a  portion  of  th0 
nation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  colonel  Hutchinson  dui^'^ 
log  the  civil  war  was  spent  in  Nottibgham  Castle  or  in  Lon«^ 
don.  His  military  services  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
defence  of  that  post.  At  an  early  period  Cromwell  appears^ 
then  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary  forces^  and  Hutchinsoif 
11  introduced  to  hjs  notice  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  pillage  of  the  troops :  and  it  is  here  as^ 
serted  th^t  the  former  never  forgot  the  unbepding  probity 
displayed  by  tjie  latter  on  the  occasion,  and  resolved  to  pre-* 
'vent  Hutchinson  from  being  in  any  power  oi*  capacity  to 
pursuehim  to  the  same  punishment  if  he  deserved  it.  It 
IS  probable  that  tde  discerning  mind  o#  Cromwell  soon  dis- 
covered  how  unfit  the  hero  of  this  volume  was  to  be  a  party 
in  bis  ambitious  designs,  and  how  adverse  was  his  stubborn 
integrity^  to  the  most  splendid  attempts  which  virtae  and 
hon6ardid  not  approve. 

Sir  Thomas  HutchinS|Oh  dying  about  this  time,  deprived 
his  son  of  gres^tpar.tof  his  natural  inheritance^  in  favour  of 
his  offspring  by  a  second  marriage.  'Many  supposed  that 
he  meant  by  this  act  ^o  tiestify  his  disapprobation  of  the  po«* 
litical  conduct  of  colonel  Hutchinson,  but  the  notibn  is  her^ 
strenuously  'combated.  Tempting  offers  were  .about  the 
same  period  made  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  colonel  Hut* 
chinson,  which  he  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Many  enooun* 
ters  and  Skirmishes  are  described  in  this  pari  of  the 
volume,  which  we  n^ust  pass  in  silence.  At4asc  Nottingham 
castle  is  besieged,  and  oar  authoress  turns  out  unexpect* 
edlyto  be  a.  very  serviceable  surgeon,  and  displays  great 
skill  in  binding  up  wounds  and  distributing  nostrums.  The 
besiegers  are  at  last  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace,  and  new  ' 
dangers  arise  to  the  godly  of  Nottingham.  Treachery  is 
attempted  asd  fails;  and  at  last  coml^ustibles  were  laid  in 
various  convenient  places  with  the  design  of.  burning  the' 
town*  This  scheme  being  detected  and  /rusticated,  fifty  wo- 
men were. appointed  to  patrole  the  streets  every  night,  and 
prevent  such  a  misfortune  from  occurring.  The  editor  here 
with  ^reat  learning  remarks,  that  prot^bly  this 'profitable 
iiseot  the  female  sex  was  suggesteo  by  the  watchfulness  of 
the  geese  to  save  the  Roman  capitot,  when  besieg^  by  ibe 
Gauls.'  We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  this  annota^ 
tioa  should  be  regarded  as  most  anhappy  .or  most  absurd. 
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A  worse  com  pHmetit  to  the  Jadies  will  not  ei^sily  be  devised, 
than  to  compare  them  to  .a  flock  of  geese  :  dnd  there  ate 
few  qaaKties  in  which  the  fair  sex  are  less  qonspicnous  thaii 
in  watchfulness.  Fidelity,  affection,  and  modesty,  have 
^been  assigned  to  them  by  their  admirers :  inconstancy,  gid-^ 
diness,  and  insanity  by  their  detractors,  but  female  watclv- 
fulness  rests  on  the  sole  and  insufficient  authority  of  the  Rev. 
'Jefliuk  the  editor. 

'  ->Fof  many  pages  after  this  passage  we  must  wade  th rough 
long  details  of  petty  broils  and  skiroiishes,  hardly  ioterestiiig   . 
when  they  actually  occurred,  ^nd  now  of  no   value,  but  as 
affording  a  view  of  some  of  the  more   minute  traits   of  4>a- 
tional  manners  and  feelings  i^t   that  period;     Coionei  Hut- 
chinson was  fcifti«elf  expbsed  to  a  g»>a{  d^al  of  Texatious 
bicbiriftg  with  the  eommitteci  of  Nottingham.     The  'Godly' 
'#er€<fai'  fpoti*  g^reeingin  afty  thing  but  tl?ie  destruction  of 
^heir  kingly  and'episcopal  foes,  and  tlie  sects  of  which  they 
were  composed  hated  each  other  with  a  reMgiou^  cordiality*. 
AfceordiWgly  in  this  part  of  ^he  work  the  authoress  declaims 
■against  the  opposers  of  her  husband's  measures  and  ^autho-    . 
rity,  and  many  invectives  are  discharged   tft  the  malignap^^    , 
'niaiicio«$,  and  refractory  presbyte'rians,  who    had   begun 
•tO'flfar  the   rising  influence    of   the  independents.    They  • 
were  unable  bdweter  to  displace  the  colowel,  who  continued 
to  command  at  Nottingham  till  the  king  committed  the  ui*- 
wiste  act  of  delivering  the  care  of  his  person  to  the  ScotfT; 
though  it  was  hard  to  nave  coneeived  before-hand  the  possi- 
btttty  of  a  brave   and  loyal  natioh   incuiring  the   scanda- 
lous disgrace  of  not  only  abandoning,  but  selling  their  king 
to  bis  enemies.     After   this  event  Colonel   Hutchinson  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament. 

It  is  only  a  very  general  and  imperfect  sketch  that  we 
can  here  pretend  to  give  of  the  contents  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  We  are  necessarily  obliged  to  pass  over  many 
parts,  which  though  not  devoid  of  considerable  attraction,  are 
'yet  of  less  importance  or  interest  than  those  to  which  w^ 
have  alluded.  The  reader  therefore  will  not  feel  any  sur- 
prise to  observe  many  gaps  in  our  critique  of  this  per for- 
mance»  which  d(^  not  occur  in  the  work  itself.  After  retiirft- 
iag  from  Lbndon,  Colonel  Hutchinson  had  another- inter? 
view  w^th  Crop  well  ^at  Nottingham,  on  his  march  against 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  north/  That  artful  and  saga- 
cious usurper  then  demanded  of  the  colonel  what  his  frieqds 
tbe  levellers  or  independents  thought  .of  liim  ?  It  appears 
that  Cromwell's  character  bad  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  all  parties  about  this  tinie,  .Colonel  Hutchinson 
Very  frankly  told  biiii  all  the  ill,  not  only  which  others 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol,   10.  January,  1^07.  G. 
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thought,  but  wha^  he  himself  had  conceived  of  him,  and! 
represented  to  him  hovir  much  it  would  darken  all  his  glories 
if  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  inordinate  ambition.  Cromwell 
heard,  and  professed  to  resolve  to  follow  his  advice,  but 
'  -ever  after  made  it  his  particular  business  to  keepHutcbinspn 
-out  of  the  army.  .  * 

It  was  now  that  Col.  H.  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  es*  ^ 
sential  service  to  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Nottiag*' 
bamshi^e,  whose  states  ran  great  danger  of  bem^  either  wholly 
forfeited,  or  heavily  mulcted  ort  pretence  of  their  delin- 
quency, as  it  was  called.     It  is  melancholy  to  obserfe,  how 
tvery  ill  thiese  fevors  were  requited^^  whfen  afterwards  th^  ad- 
-verse  party  b<ecame  possessec}  of  authority.    The  v^ry  men 
now  »pared  through  this  interference    were  the  first    to 
persecute  him  in  his  distresses.    We  have  already  noticed, 
that  Colonel  Hutchinson  sat  on  Charles  I.  a&  one  of  hk 
judges,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  hi^  execution^     It  is  pro- 
babte'  that  he  was  chosen  agaiust  bis  own  will ;  and  that  bis 
name  was  used  by  the  dominant  party  to  afford  a  colour  to 
their  proceedings.     So, high  was  the  character  of  this  gen- 
tleman for  virtue,  honor,  and  every   noble  principle,  that 
they  who  resolved   on  the  death  of  the  king,  thought  bis 
.  countenance  of  the  utmost  importance  tojustify  their  Oieai- 
3ures  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     That  the  judges,  however 
wrong  in    other  respects,    at    least  acted   conscientiously^ 
will  probably  appear  evident  from  the  following  extract  ; 

*  In  January  1^4S  the  court  sat,  the  king  was  brought  to  faisi 
trijil,  and  a  chaise  drawn  up  against  him  for  levying  war  against 
the  parliament  and  people,  of,  England)  for.  betraying  Ibeir  public 
tHist  reposed  in  him,  and  for  being  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  king  refused  lo  plead,  disowning  tjic 
authority  of  the  coui^t,  and  after  three  several  days  persisting  in 
contempt  thereof  he  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  One  thing  was  > 
remarked  in  him  by  many  of  the  court,  that  when  the  blood  spilt  . 
in  many  of  the  battles  where  he  was  in  his  own  person,  and  had 
caused  it  to  be  shed  by  his  own  command,  was  laid  to  his  chargei^ 
h 6  heard  it  \^ith  disdainful  smiles,  looks,  and  gestures,  which  ra- 
ther expressed  sorrow,  that  all  the  opposite  party  to  him  was  not 
cut  off,  than  that  any  were  :  and  he  stuck  not  to  declare  in  wordi, 
that  no  man's  blood  spilt  in  this  quarrel  trouble(^him  but  only  ohe, 
meaning  thp  Earl  of  Straffordi  The  gentlemen  that  were  appointed 
his  judgeSi  and  divers  others,  saw  in  him  a  disposition  so  bent  in  the 
ruin  of  all  that  opposed  him,  and  6f  all  the  righteous  and  jus^t, 
things  they  had  comended  for,  that  it  was  upon  the  consciences  of 
many  of  them,  thS,t  if  they  did  not  execute  justice  iipon  him,  God. 
would  require  at  their*hands  all  the  blood  and  desolation  whicli 
ihoald  ensue  by  their  suffering  liim  to  escape  when  God  had  brought 
L'.m  into  th.«lr  hands.    Although  the  malic«  of  the  malignant  party 
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And  i\it\f  a|)ostate brethren  seemed  to  threaten  them^yet  they  thought' 
th«y  had  to  cast  tbemseWes  upon  God,  whil^  they  acted  w^th  a 
good  coBscience  for  him  and  tbe'ir  countr}'.     Some    of  them,  after 
to  excuse'^  belied  themselves,  and  said  they  were  under  the  awe  qf 
the  army,  and  overpersuad^  by  Cromwell,  and  the  like:  but  it  is 
certain  that  all  n^en  herein  were  kft  to  their  free  liberty  of  actings 
neither  persuaded  nor  compelled  :  arid  a»  there  were  some  nomit  ^ 
jQated  in  the  commission,  who  never  sat,  and  'others,  who  sat  at ' 
.first,  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so  all  the   i-est  'might  *have  declined  it 
if  they  would,  when  it   is  apparent  they  should  have  suffered  nor- 
thing by  so  doing.     For  those  who  then   declined  were  afterwards^ 
when  they  offered  thenKelves,  received  in  again,   and  had  places  of 
more  trust  and  benefit  than  those  who  run   the  utibost  hazard  ; 
which  they  deserved  not,  for  I  know  upon  certain  knowledge,  that 
inany,  yea   the  most  of  them,  retreated   not  for  conscience,  but 
for  fear  and  worldly  prudence,  foreseeing  that  the  insolency  of  the 
army  might  grow  to  that  height  a&  to  ruin  th^  cause,  and  reduce 
thei  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  then  those  who  had 
.    Iieon  most  courageous  in  their  country's  cause,  should  bp  given  up 
as^iutims.    These  poor  men  will  privately  animate  those^  who  ap* 
fttiured  most  publicly ,.anjfl  I  knew  several   of  them  in  whom  I  lived 
to  see  that  saying  of  Claris t   fulfilled,  '*  He  that  will  saye  his  life   ' 
shall  los^  it,  and  he  that  for  my  sake  will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it  ;'^ 
when  after  it  fell  out  that  ^  their  prudent  declensions  saved  not ' 
the  lives  of  some  of  them,  nor  the  estates  of  others.     As  for  Mr, 
•  Hutchinson,  although  he  was  very  mucli   confirmed    in  his  judg* 
ment  concerning  the  cause,    yet*here  being  called  to  an  extraor* 
dinary.  action,  whereof  many  were  of  several  mindSj  he  addressed 
.iiimself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the«  Lord  that,  if   through  any 
human  frailty  he  were  led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion  in  that 
]pfeat  transaction,  he  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  suffer  him    to . 
proceed,  but  that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and    lead 
him  by  a  right  enlightened  conscience,  and  finding  no  check,  but  a 
confirmation  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did, 
he,  upon  serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  addresses  toGod,    / 
and    in  .conference  with  conscientious,  upright,    unbiassed  per* 
sons,  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence  against  the  king.     Although  hd 
did  not  then  believe  but  it  might  ono day  come  to  be  again  disputed 
among  men,  yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse  it 
without  giving  up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth, 
and  engaged  themselves  unto  by  the  oath  of  God^  into  the  hands  of 
God's  and  their  enemies,  and  therefore  he  east  himself  upon  God's 
protection^acting  according  to  th^  dictates  of  a  conscience  which 
he  had  sought  the  Lor^  to  guide,  m^  accordingly  the  Lord  did 
signalize  his  favour  afterwards  to  him/ 

After  this  tradi^ction  Colonel  Hutchinson  Tras  chosen  n 
menaber  of  the  bouiisel  of  state,  and  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
soaie  place  of  trust  and  emolumei>t  for  him.  The  government 
«f  HttU  wascbos^afoc  this  ptirpose,  but  he  refused  to  ac^ 
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cept  ofit'When  he  understood  that  U  was  not  vacant^  biit 
occupied  by  a  worthy  nian^  whom  it.  would  be  pecessary  to 
tarn  out  on  some  fiilse  pretences.  Crpmwell  was.  ad- 
ditionally offended  at  this  instance  of  squearaisKne^s  ao  little 
'suitable  to  his  system  of  proceedings.  That  usurpef  af- 
Tect^dto  receive  the  plain  and  unpleasing  language  of  ode 
Jhero,  as  proofs  of'his  integrity  and  friendship,   and  under 

.  4He  mask  of  thai  civilitj,  which  he  knew  so  n^ll  how  to  as- 
Axxtx^f  disguised  his  real  sentiments  of  dislike.  An  example 
}Sk  gi-ven  in  this'  place  of  the  hypocritical  manners  of  the 
*time8,  in  the  coniduct  of  General  Harrison.  The^  Spanish 
^imbassador  was  to  have  a  public  audience  of  t;he  Hpuse  of 
Commons  onli  certain  day  van  the  one  immediately  preced- 
ing whicii  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  m^Qy  otlier  members 
/were  richly  dressed,  as  was  their  usual  practice;  Harrispa 
with  a  solemn  countenance  addrcEsing  himself  partici*larly 
to  the  colonel,  admonished  theni  all,  that  now.  the  ipiation*3 
Wnt  to  lbem,lh6y  should  labour  to  shine  before  them  in  m&^ 
^om,  piety^  ri^hteoosness,  and  justice,  and  not  in  <goIdr  and 
silver  and  worjdly  bravery,  which  did  not  becoide '  seiftts/ 
Colonel  Hutchinson  though  not  internally  convicted  of '-any 
tinbecoujing  bi:av^ry,'  came  next^ay  in  a  plkin  blacJc  suit. 
JJarrisop,  however,  appeared  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  cloajt 
covered  with  lace  and  glittering  ornaments,  and  s^t  himself 
directly   under  the  speaker's  chair,  which  induced  the^sptc- 

'  tators  to  put  a  very  unfavourable  construction  on  his  godly 
speeches  of  the  preceding  day*  *  But  !*  says  our  aiithoress^ 
'  this  wad  part  of  his  weakness;  the  Lord  at  last  iii'ted  him 
ftbove  these  poor  earthly  elevations,  which  theq  ^pfl,  pome- 
time  after  prevailed  too  much  against  him/  It  must  be 
qonfessed  that  Harrison  behaved  on  a  fiiture  occasion  with 
tjie  most  undaunted  resolution,  which  only  wanted  a  niore 
respectable  motive  to  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  '      ^  .    . 

When  Cromwell  had  fairly  seized  on  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  possessed  himself  not  only  of  the  teal  but  the  Of- 
ten wble  authority,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  vents  her  republican 
mortification  in  sarcasms  on  the  vanity  and  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions of  the  wives,  and  female  connexions  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  power.  After  the  death  of  l.reton, 
Croniwell's  son  in  law,  who  had  been  deputy  in  Ireland, .  his 
widow  it  ap4)ears  met  the  wife  of  Lambert  the  new  deputy 
in  S^  James's  park,  v\i'hich  latter  lady,  as  proud  as  her  hus- 
band, according  to  the  rules  of  precedency,  took  place  of 
tfhe  former,  who  notwithstanding  her  great  piety  and  burnt* 
ijty  was  a  Jittle  grieved  at  the  affront.  The  consequence  of 
this  female  broil  however  was  the  removal  of  Lambert  from 
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his  appointmrent.     The  foltotving  account  is  given  of  the  - 
manners  of  Croinweli's  family  and  court : 

*  His  wife  and  children  were  settingupfor  principality,\vhich, suited 
no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet  on  the  ape  ;  only  to  speak: 
truth  of  hiitoself,  he  had  "rtiuch  natural  greatness,  and  well  bffcame  - 
the  place  he  had  usurped,  pis  daughter  Fleetwood  was  hiimbled, 
and  not  exalted  with  these  things,  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fools.  ' 
Cleypdole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry  wer6  two  ' 
debauched  ungodly  cavaliers.  Kichard  was  a  peasant  in  hj^  nature, 
yet^ntle  and  virtuous,  but  became  not  greatness.  Hi>  court  was 
fall  of  sin  and  vanity,  aii4  the  more  abominable  becanse  they  had 
not  yet  quite  Castaway  the  name  of  God,  but  profaned  it  by  tak^ 
ing  it  in  vain  upon  then^.  True  religion  was  now  almost  lost,  evfen 
among  the  religious  party,  and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemical  dis* 
ease  to  the  sad  grief  of  Colonel  Hutphmson,.  and  all  true-hearted 
Christians  and  Englishmen.  Almost  all  the  ministers  ev^ry  where 
fell  in  and  worshipped  this  beast,  and  courted  and  made  addresses  to 
him.  So  did  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lords 
of  the  laud,  with  tlie  poor-spirited  gentry.'  ^ 

-  It  i^as  at  this  period  that  Colonel  H.  had  the  generosity  ta 
discover  to  Cromwell  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person  and  autiiority,  and  to  enable  him  to  disconcert  the 
•projects  formed  to  overturn  his  government ;  at  the  same, 
time  he  steadily  refused  to  communicate  the  names  of  the 
pen»ons  engaged  in  the  attempt.  Cromwell  overwhelmed  him 
witha^knowiedgments,  and  again  solicited  him  to  join  the  do- 
minant party,  demanding  ^hy  he  woul(|  not  act  along  with 
ti)em.  Hutchinson  plainly  told  him  *  because,  he  liked  not 
their  ways.'     it  is  amusing  to  libserve  the   hypocrisy  of  the 

Erotector,  which  had  at  this  period  of  his  life  become  so 
abltual  to  him  as  to  require  no  longer  an  effort.  On  this 
reply  he  burst  into  tears,  an<l  complained  how  he  had  been 
'  hurt  upon  th6se  violent  actions'  which  were  the  suT3Ject  of 
so  much  blame,  s  If  Ave  required  any  evidence  of  tb<e  talents 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  , 
was  universally  held  we  should  find  it  in  the  repeated  at- 
teit)pt^  of  Cromwell  to  seduce  him  to  his  partjj.  That  ce- 
lebrated usurper  excelled  particularly  in  the  choice  of  hi*  . 
agents. 

After  the  dissolutit>n  of  the  protectorate.  Colonel  Hut- 
chinson distinguished  bim^elf  by  opposing  an  oath  of  renunci- 
ation of'  the  Stuai'ts,  He  justly  considered  it  a  foolish  thing 
to  attempt  16  *  swear  out.y  any  man,  and  it  cadnot  he  doubt-, 
ed  that  after  the  restoration  he  did  not  fare  the  worse  for  his 
opposition  on  this  occasion.  The  authoress  at  this  place 
acknowledges,  with  sbme reluctance  and  spite,  the  vehement^ 
desife  of  all  orders  of  people  for  tbe  re-establishmeot  ofthie 
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monarchical  government.  Hat  event-speedily  to6k  placet 
lind  the  fortunes  oF  the  colonel  experienced  a  sudden  and 
,;felal  reverse.  Of  all  the  king's  judges^  however,  he  at  fir&t 
alone  received  a  complete  indemni{y,  and  considered  him* 
self  in^  a  state  of  security  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  But 
he  had  not  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion ;  and  com- 
pliances were  expected  and  demanded  of  him  inconsistent 
"with  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  religion  and  honour. 

He  w^i^  summoned  as  a  witness  against  the  other  regicides, 
hut  his  testiotony  was  honourable  to  hiipself  and  useless  to 
his^adversaries.  About  the  same  time  claims  were  set  up 
ugainst  his  estate,  which  occasioned  him  much  trouble,  an4 
involved  him  in  very  considerable  expence'.  Some  valuable 
pictures  which  he  had  bought,  and  paid  for  at  the  public  auc* 
tion  of  the  etfecls  of  Charles  I.  were  seized  and  carried  off 
without  any  conipensationL  At  last  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  with  singular  im- 
prudence he  was  not  contented  to  live  in  peaceful  obscurityj 
hut  encouraged  that  seditious  preaching  which  was  in  those 
days  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  politics.  It  «p«  . 
pears  indeed  from  various  passages  that  the  revival  of  their 
cause, was- confidently  expected  by  the  republican  party, 
who  were  not  Vet  sated  with  tumults  and  confusion;  In- 
consequence oi  his  conduct  Colonel  H«  was  apprehended,  and 
confined  first  at  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  in  jhe  Tower 
of  London,  in  which  a  great  multitude  of  prisoners  were 
detained,  without  much  regard  to  the  justice  or  legality  of 
the  proceedings  against  them.  In  our  time  we  should  con- 
sider similar  practices  as  instances  of  the  most  unbearable, 
tyranny.  The  persons  confined  in  the  Tower  were  far  from 
tneeting  kind  or  even  civil  treatment  from  their  keepers, ^nd 
•  if  the  resentment  of  bur  authoress  has  not  distorted  th^  facts, 
the  ostentatious  lenity  which  was  shewn  by  the  royalist  to 
the  more  guilty  of  their  antagonists  was  in  reality  only  a 
inore  refined  and  civil  mode  of  revenge. 

After  a  long  imprisonment  and  some  examination  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  Bennet,  of  which  a  ludicrous  accoulit  is 
given,  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  rempved  from  the  Tower  to  ' 
the  castle  of  Sandowne  in  Kent.      His   accommodations   ' 
there  were  very  indifferent,  and  every  circumstance   so  un- 
favourable that  his  health  speedily  broke,   and   he  expired 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  after  being  eleven  months  in  this 
last  place  of  confinement.    To  those  who  consider    loyalty 
to  the  monarch  as  indispensible  to  the  existence  of  any  virtue 
jn  the  breast  of  man  nothing  need  be  said  of  the  character  of   • 
this  personage.     Loyalty  he  neither  possessed,  nor  wished  to    . 
pfiS9€S9;  butifl  (rtlptber  respects  h^appew  to  have  been  4  , 
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great  and  aiiuablemBi),  The  features  d  the  times  have 
.  changed ;  former  objects  of  political  <lisute  are  now,  we 
may  hope,  finally  settled  to  the  s^tisfactioof  all,  and  the 
.tgriesot  the  present  reign  admit  the  mostimportant  doc- 
tripes  of  the  ancient  whig5  in  their  mostlesirable  extent. 
At  a  later  period  it  is  probable  that  Colonel  lutchinson  would 
haye  distinguished  himself  as  a  loyal  patriot;  his  faults  an4 
errors  weVe  not  his  but  those  of  his  age,  ancftowed  from  his 
head  and  not  from  his  heart. 

^  The  editor, «8  we  have  already  observed,  imot  a  little  de- 
lighted with  this  volume,  which  by  his  cafe  las  thus  found 
ita  way  into  the  world.  He  fervently  recomnends  itt6  rea- 
ders of  varrous  classes  with  the  most  disintereted  kindness. 
The  ladies  are  assured  that  it  is  as  good  as  anr  novel  and 
moreover  mncb  truer.  The  politicians,  that  itccntains  many 
new  or  at  least  curious  facts,  and  the  readers  of  biography, 
who  are  <:onveniently  multiplied  into  the  mosk  numerous 
class  of  readers,  that  their  wishes  here  will  be  completely 
graiified.  It  is  however  a  very  good  though  a  very  dear 
book,  and  for  the  former  of  these  qualities  we  forgive  a 
little  of  this  unnecessary  and  hardly  becoming  amplication 
oil  its  merits.  The  new  facts  which  ^re  disclose^  in  t^ls  work 
are,  according  to  the  editor,  not  only  numerous  but  \npor- 
'  tani,  and  he  affords  a  list  of  twenty-nine  passages,  wherv  the 
historian  may  glean  new  stores  to  enrich  his  fulufe  pages.  Ye 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  him  in  this  respect;  and  it  appea-.^ 
to  as  that  theinformation  to  be  gathered  from  this  work  is 
rather  of  what  he  himself  calls  the  minute  ramifications 
of  events  of  the  temper  of  parties,  and  of  the  morp  de- 
licate traits  of  national  manners,  than  of  those  important 
incidents  to  which  the  editor  would  allude.  It  is  not  clear 
to  us  that  his  own  knowledge  of  history  is  of  that  extensive 
and^ccurat^  kind,  which  should  enable  him  at  all  times  tp  de- 
termine with  certainty  when  the  circumstances  hete  recordecl 
are  new,  and  .when  they  are  unimpeachably  correct^  Mrs". 
Hutchinson  thoughl  certainly  an  able  was  not  always  a  can- 
idid  and  impartial  spectator  of  the  passing  scenes.  We  do 
not  assert  that  her  memoirs  contain  lui  new  facts  of  interest 
and  importance;  in  some  cases  they  undoubtedlj^  do  and 
often  present  to  us  those  already  known  in  a  more  distinct 
)ind  amusing  light.  But  the  very  causes  that  have  produc- 
,  ed  intentional  falsehood  or  involuntary  distortions  of  the 
truth  in  other  case5  operated  with  peculiar  force  in  the  pen* 
son  of  this  Udy.  As  an  independent  in  religion,  as  a  re- 
publican in  poiritics,  and  as  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hutchinson 
she  most  necessarily  be  suspected  of. various  and  strong 
bi^i^es  which  uakuowingly  to  it«elf  may  lead  even  a  vir-r 
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'^  tuous  and  strong  bind  to  misrepresent  the  red  st^ieof  irfl* 
jFairs—  ,    • 

'      f  All  5<nis  yellow  tp  the  jaundiced  eye/ 

One  of  the  ictances  brought  forward  by  the  editor  of 

'   the  new  views  g'en  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson^  is  at  p.  57*  whpre 

it  is  stated  that  ie  fear  of  a.  catholic  successor  to'the  crowqi 

of  England,  wa  the  real  reason  of  the  prolestants   ijrging 

Queen  Elizabe^  to  prdejr  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scot- 

,  land.  We  belive  she  was  iirged  nothing  loath,  and  her 
miserable  hypcrisy  ijpon  that  pccasioa  only    adds   to  thfj 

"  disgust  we  niiUrally  entertain  for  so  inhuman  and  unjust 
an    action.     But    for   the   novelty  of  this  assertion,  we 

.  have  only  tcrder  tP  th^  ^peecjh  of  *Mary*herself  to  Burgolr^ 
her  physicifn.     / 

*  They  prftcrid,  (said  she,)  that  I  must  die  because  f  conspire^ 
againstlhe  queen's  life:  but  the  Eajl  of  Kent  ay-owed,  that  there 
IBvas  no  other  c^se  o/  my  death,  but  the*  apprehensions,  which,  rC 
i  should  hr^f  they  entertain  for  their  religion.  My  coiistanoy  in 
the  faitb^s my  re»l  crime:  the  rest  is  only  a  polovir  invenled  by 
fetcrestet^antl  tfesigniag  meji/ 

A(!eY  reading  thi§,  it  will  not  again  be  pretended  that  Mr«. 
H'^ioson  bad  the  merit  of  discovering  or  first  recording 
iJisopinipn  of  tjie  cause  of  tho  execution  of  the  Scot«T}«een» 
-  Several  of  the  editor's  twenty-nioe  instances  of  the  invent 
^ions  of  his  great  gKand-kivpt-in  la^,  we  hav^  had  occasion  to 
advert  to  in  the  course  of  our  pbseryatiotis  on  tb<?  work. 
I^t  is  no  discovery  of  that  lady  a9  he  imagines,  ^thajt  kiogm 
ioye  episcopacy  as  one  support  of  their  authority.  Every 
jbody  knows  that  it  was  for  that  reason  alone^  or  chiefly, 
ihjgtt  both  Charlies  I.  apd  bis  father  supported  the  establish- 
inent  of  •  the  church  of  England.  Nor  is  another  of  those 
passages  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  it,  for  affirming. 
Xhat  the  yeomanry  were  the  great  support  of  the'  r^publi- 
pans.  As  far  as  it  is  trqe,  it  is  aot  new.  We  all  koot|r  that  a 
few  lords;  a  good  many  gentry,  and  the  mass  of  the  middle 
ranks,  supported  the  parliament.  The  editor's  remarl^^  thai 
Ireland  has  never  recovered  from  the  depopulation  occd* 
^ipned  by  the  civil  wars,  and  by  the  king's  bringing  over 
ifish  troops « to  fight  his  cause  in  England,  is  too  absurd  to 
require  a  refutation.  Surely  our  sister  i&land  never  con- 
tained near  the  niinibeji;of  inhabitants  at  .any  period  that 
jt  does  at  present.  \Ve  again  repeat^,  however^  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  in  some  of  the  instances  quoted, 
J^rs/llufghinson  has  really  thrown  out  suggestion?  fj^afdr 
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higUie  cause  of  events  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
worfcs. 

^Oor  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  performance  may^  be 
^easily  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages^  and  from  the 
,  ample  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  its  corisideratioik 
As  a  political  record,  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  stock  of  original  documents^  as  containing  an  inter- 
esting and  minute  view  -  of  many  important  transactions, 
And  as  affording  to  the  reader  a  juster  sketch  of  \he  hear^ 
ings  and  feelings  of  the  parties,  which  in  those  days* cow- 
tended  for  the  government  of  England,  than  he  will  else^ 
Mrhere  readily  procure.  But  perhaps*  its  greatest  merit  will 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  excellency  as  a  literary  compqsitioo. 
The  story  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree :  the  actors 
are  brought  before  the  eye  in  the  liveliest  colours.  We 
Join  in  their  feelings,  and  are  drawn  along  by  an  irresistible 
impulse.  The  editor  has  not  exaggerated,  where  he  recom** 
iraends  his  book*  to  the  ladies,  as  more  entertaining  than  most 
novels*  Of  the.style^  we  have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge 
by  various  extracts.  It  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  vigour  and  elegance;  and  will  not  be  easily  matched 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  elder  authors.  We  hope  that 
the  public  will  soon  be  indulged  with  an  edition  of  a  more 
convenient  magnitude,  of  less  superb  embellish ments^  and 
fof  a  price  not  altogether  so  costly. 


Art.  VtlL— 'Practical  Observations  doncernins;  Sea-bathing.  , 
Tq  which  are  added  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  theWarm  Bath. 
By  A.  P.  Biichan,  M,D.  ^f  the  Royal  College  of.  Physi" 
ciam,  London.     8z?o.     Cadeil. 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  possesses  some  advantages  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ev^ry  physician.  The  contents  of  bis*  work  have  been  gra- 
dually accumulating  in  the  course  of  more  than  sixteen 
annual  visits  to  various  situations,  freqi^ented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sea-bathing.  His  visits  were  made  not  in.  his 
professional  character,  but  as  an  invalid  endeavouring'  to 
..shake  off  various  states  of  languor  and  debility,  resulting 
from  an  ahnost  constant  residence  in  London,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  laborious  and  anxious  profession'.  These,  circum- 
stances .would  naturally  fix  bis  attention  on  points  which 
might  escape  the  notice  of  a  superfidial  observer,  or  of  one 
less  interested  in  the  subject  of  his  speculations.  Jf  to  his 
personal  experience  we  add  the  knowledge  he  has  been  able 
to  glean  from  others  circumstanced  like  himself,  ana  the  in- 
formation he  hasi  obtained  from   the  works  of  preceding  au« 
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^horsj  we  are  led  to  estpect  from  his  pen  a  valuable  present 
to  the  invalid ^on  a  practice^  to  wbich^  in  the  present^  time^ 
either  fashion  or  experience  Annexes  very  great  importance. 
The  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters^  comprehebdiog 
most  of  the  topics  which  attract  the  attention  of  our  modierii 
sviTarm  of  sea  bathers. 

'  The  fii^st  chapterr treats  on  €old  bathing  in  general ;  on  its 
immediate  eflfects  on  the  system,  on  tlie  best  criterion  of 
its  utility,  and  the  permanent  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it 
i«rhen  properly  applied.  He  has  introduced  some  other  mat* 
ters,  which,  if  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject,  are 
at  least  nQt  foreign  to  it ;  and  has  intervoven  several  physiolo* 
gicalremarkson  the  most  striking  phQem>mena  produced  bj 
the  operation  df  bathing. 

In  fiome  experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Currie,  he  found 
^   the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  arteriea  decrease  by  cold 

hnmersion. regularly  from  ten  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute,  , 
,'  the  puh^  becoming  at  the  same  time  firm,  regular,  and  small* 
But  the  effects'are  not  uniform  in  every  subject.  Dr.  Buchan 
informs  us  that, 

*  In  the  suwmer  of  J  800,  I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  on  ray 
ewT)  person.  In  the  mohiing)  previous  to  bathing  my  pulse  was  on 
•  an  average  seventy-two ;  while  in  the  water,  I  could  never  perceive 
the  artery  beat ;  but  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  .as  mea- 
sured by  a  stop-watch,  always  exceeded  a  hundred  ftr  minute,  and 
often  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Even  after  remaining 
in  the  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60%  for  more  than  an  hour,  the 
quick;)P9s  pfthe  pulse  did  not  diminish ,  although  towards  the  latt«r 
part  of  the  tim^,  when  J  began  to  feel  chilly,  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  became  evidently  more  feeble.' 

But  in  another  person  the  efiect  was  conformable  to  tlie 
observation  of  Dr.  Currie ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
these  varieties  depend  on  differences  of  constitution. 

After  emerging  from  the  bath,  a  glowing  warmth -is  ge^ 
nerally  produced  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  this  sen- 
sation is  justly  considered  as  a  criterion  of  the  eventual  \x\\^ 
lity  of  the  practice.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  not  in  this  case 
really  augmented-  To  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Dr. 
B.  refers  it  to  a  general  law  of  nature,  vi^.  that  '  the  influ- 
ence of  any  external  impression  on  the  living  body  being 
for  a  time  suspended,  it  will  operate  with  increjised  energy 
'  when  its  action  is  renewed.*  We  doubt  whether  this  expla- 
nation is  correct.  We  think  it  rather  depends  upon  the 
power  which  the  system  possesses  within  certtrin  limits,  of 
counteracting  all  painful  impir^ssions,  and  which  does  not 
ceaa^'immediaiely  on  the  removal  of  the  impressions.    The 
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cold  iberefoTe  being  removed^the  action  of  the  system  con« 
tioumg  produces  the  sensation  of  heat.       ^    ^ 

The  second  chapter  on  the  time  of  bathing  contains  some 
jadioious  remaf  ks  ;  but  the  apprehension  he  expresses  of 
distorbing  the  digestion,  by  going  into  the  sea  soop  after 
breakfast  is  carried  much  too  tar.  Persons  of  weakly  constitu* 
tians  cannot,  ,we  are  persuaded,  ^  adopt  a  better  time  for. 
bathing  than  within  an  hour  or  two  after  takibg  their  first 
meal. 

For  the  sake  of  our  fair  readers,  whose  natural  dread  of 
immersion  is  much  aggravated  by  the  terrific  manner  ia 
which  it  is  commonly  performed^  we  transcribe  JDr.  B.*8 
opinion  on  this  subject : 

^WhpQ  circumstances  permit  tbc  practice,  to  plunge  bead  A)r6* 
most  into  the  water  is  generally  advised  as  tlie  best  mode  of  bathing.. 
It  appears  difficult  to  discover  either  the  principle  on  which  this  me«; 
thod'is  founded,  or  the  purpose  which  it  is  bupposed  to  answer,  A  per«^ 
son  desirous  of  bathing  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  or  of  pleasure, 
W.ho5e  mind  was  free  from  the  influence  of  any  previous  tuition,  oa 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  main  or  a  river,  would  strip  and  walk 
leisurely  into  the  water,  till  a  depth  suited  to  his  purpose  was  attain- 
ed. What  should  induce  those  who  bathe  for  the  purpose  of  invigo* 
rating  the  constitution  or  .the  recovery  of  health  tomako  this  violent 
aad  unnatural  exertion,  it  is  truly  difficult  to  surmise.  But  I  am  in« 
ciined  to  think,  that  soine  of  the  kinds  of  head  ach  attributed  to 
bathing,  iu  reality  originate  from  this  precipitant  plan  of  immersion.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  *  Complaints  in  which  Sea-bathing 
is  beneficial,*  we  have  met  but  little  satisfaction.  Of  these 
scrofula  leads  the  van,  a  disease  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
its  effects  are  very  precarious.  Mr.  Hunter,  we  know^ 
conceived  the  sea  to  have  some  specific  powers  ini  scrofulous 
complaints.  But  to  this  idea'  the  frequency  of  such  com«> 
plaints  in  many  sea-port  towns,  is  an  inseparable  objection. 
And  ^i^here  benefit  is  really  gained,  it  is  more  frequently  by 
using  it  as  a  warm  or  a  tepid  bath,  than  by  immersion  in  the 
open  water.  Rickets,  the  convulsions  of  children,  hooping- 
cough,  epilepsy, chorea,  hysteria,  nervous  diseases,  aphthous • 
sore  throat,,  paralytic  affections,  excessive  perspirations,  in- 
ordinate menstrual  discharges,  protracted  intermittent  fe- 
vers-^ chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  irritability  and  weakness  the  result  of  the  use  of  mercu* 
rial  medicines,  are  the  complaints  in  which  Dr.  Bucbaa  ap^ 
prebends  sea-bathing  to  be  principally  useful. 

But  what  will  do  good  when  properly  used  will  certaii^Iy, 
do  mischief  if  misapplied.  Dr.  B.  has  therefore  very  pro- 
perty addeda  chapter  ^  on  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  sea»« 
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hs^ihingJ  Tbatil  isiajuriouftin  mflammaUnry  complAmtl  btt 
been  generally  allowed.  But  in  cutaneous  diseases  k  hat  by 
scHue  beenjinuch  recommended.  Dr.  Buehan informs  us^tb^t 
as  far  as  his  experience  bas  enabled  bitn  to  form  a  correct 
jodgmeqt^  such  diseases  are  no|:  only  not  benefited^  but  ia 
general  they  are  rendered  worse.     In  pulmonary  consump«-. 
iion  al6o^  not  only  bathings  as  may  be  readily  believed^  is 
iaogj^rous,  botDr.  B.  is  convinced  thatexen  breathing  the 
sea  air  tends  to  accelerate  the  fatal  termination  of  this  com* 
plainU    This  opinion^  if  just^  should  be  utiiversally  known. 
If  ben  s.a  many  invalids^  labouring  under  this  complaint,  are 
annually  repairing,  to  the  south*west  coast  of  the  inland. 
Probably  the  acrimony  of  the  sea  spray  may  irritate  the  de- 
licate texture  of  consumptive  lungs.     If  so^  situations  should 
b^  chosen  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  mild  and  unifdnn 
temperature^  but  still  be  so  remote  from  the  sea  shore. as  to 
♦  lie  free  from  this  inconvenience. 
'  The  work  contains  three  other  chapters^  on  ,the  ftiter- 
Bal  use  of  sea  water,  on  sea  breezes,  and  on  the  use  of  the- 
warm  bath.    The  last  is  of  some  extent,  and  comprehends. 
an  acount  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  useful,  and  proper 
directions  for  its  application.    On  the  whole,  though  we  do 
not  think  the  physiology  of  this  work  very  Correct,  ndr  the 
philosophy  very  profound,    it  contain^  much  agreeable  knd 
useful  information,  add  that  its  author  merits  the  thanks  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  community,  who  periodically  ex- 
change the  smoke  of  our  crowded  cities  for  the  refreshing 
breezes  of   the  numerous  bathing /places^  which  adorn  the 
shores  of  our  sea-girt  islands. 


Abt.  IX,'--*' Remarks  6n  the    Trade  with  Germany,  respect- 
fully  $ahmitted  to  the  Merchants  and  others,  both  here  and 
abroadj  interested  in  this  impoitant  Branch  of  Qommerce. . 
.     Hichardson.     1806.  "  "  , 

SINCE  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  so  many 
and  so  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ^ tua- 
tions  of  the  continental  powers  relatively  to  one  another 
ahd  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain 
jrelatively  to  that  of  the  continent,  that  the  question  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  regulating' our  continental  intercourse  is 
ah*eady  become  obsolete  and  is  superseded  by  the  new  and 
iinexf)ected  necessity  under  which  we  find  ourselves  placed 
of  relinquishing,  or,  at  least,  suspending  those  coramerciai, 
trfeniaclions,  which  form  the  subject  of  theenquirv  before 
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^'  lit  coti^eq^eiice  of  this  chftnge  of  circqinstances  it  is  bish 
dome  annecessary  for  us  to  enter  as  fully,  as  we  dhould  have 
otherwise  have  thought  it  our  duly  to  efiter.  Into  aquestioa 
of  interest  and  importance.  We  sliall,  however,  not  entire- 
ly pass  it  over,  both,  becausie  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
thfLt  these  revoidiions  will  have  any  permanent  e^ects^  and 
because  some  of  the  topics  are  interesting  and  ioiportant  tt>  a 
general  point  of  view.      ' 

The  pamphlety  thocigh  in  a  bad  stile,  is  written  with  spitifc  : 
^and  from  very  laudable  and  patriotic  motives.  Its  oapi^ 
•tal  error  seems  to-be  that  of  constituting  into  general 
principled  some  fe^  and  particular  facts  which  h»ve  cosik 
within  iti  author's  more  immediate  observation.  By  pomib-* 
io^  out  some  inconveniences*  vf»hich  may  have  arisea 
tof  the  incaurious  and  imprudeiit  speculator,  it  labours  to 
'  prove  p6sitions  which  are  clear  and  evident,  and  by  which 
the  proceM'^gs  ^f  the  generality  of  merchants  must  have  ' 
l>e^n  long  governed,  so  as  to  have  allowed  the  continu- 
ance of  any  dealnigs  with  the  continent.  It  assumes 
ihisprinci pie  that  the  English  merchants  have  long  heeti 
sufferers  in  their  coiiimerce  with  Germany,  and  tfaea 
^proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  great  and  coqtinuetl 
evils  to  whichthey  have  been  exposed.  We  might  aetjout  with 
denying  this  assumption,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  discusaioft 
founded  on  n^istaken  datia.  Itmighcbe  rendered probable'f com 
analogy,' and  iHe  princFples  of  common  tense,  that  all  inter- 
tjourse  would  long  ago  have  been  interrupted,  luad  toh matter 
been  as  here  repi^sen ted,  and  we  mrght  proceed  a  step  fai>* 
ther.  and  jdemonstrate  that  the  BngUsh  merchant  has  not^  om 
the  whole,  been  a  sufferer  from  these  or- any  other  assignable 
Causes,  baton  the  contrary,  has  ffrown  richer  by  theconh 
tinuanceof  this  commerce.  We  shall,  however,  in  a  few  words^ 
state  the  views  of  our  author  as  they  mayfurnish  a  usefullessoa 
to  such  as  at  the  commencementof  their  mercantile  career  are 
not  awar^  of  the  danger,  to  whtch  their' ignorance  oo  tliose. 
su^ects  may  expose  them. 

The  grand  source  of  our  feupposed  misfortunes  appears 
16  be  the  excessive  ciedit  and  confidence,  which  the  Engjish' 
merchant  gives  to  the  continent  ^nd  to  Germany  in  parti- 
cular>  in  wTiich  there  exists  no-law  to  oblige  the  native  nier- 
chants,  to  fulfil  their  contracts  with  foreigners.  This  positioa 
is  particularly  enforced  with  regard  to  ttie  inland mercbantSi. 
one  class  of  whom  it  is  asserted,  during  the  Viuious  revolu- 
tions which  have  every  where  taken  place,  has  foua<J 
constant  excuses    for  withholding  the  money  due  to  the 
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JEpglisb  credftorsi  while  another  bag  availed  it^lf  of  ipaiflf 
plausible  pi;etexts  for  baDicruptcie9|  which  bave  exditided  toe 
English  speculator  from  his  due  returns.  Tlii^  col^fidence 
,aiid  credit  on^our  parts^  has^  if  we  may  believe  our  aut^or^ 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  under  this  important  change 
of  circumstances^  notwithstanding  the  prinqiples  of  dis- 
bonesty  and  immorality  which  have  every  where  been  diji- 
seniinated  on  the  continent.  It  is  recommendec)  as  aremedf 
to  this  evil  to  confine  our  commercial  dealings  to  the  sea* 
portSy  which  offer  much  greater  security  than  the  towns  in 
the  Interior  of  the  country.  The  roerchanti  at  Hamburgh, 
notwithstanding  many  frauds^  which  are  still  said  to  exist  Ia* 
this  port,  are  allowed  to  be  generally  the  fairest  «nd,  inost 
able  in  Germany.  At  Hamburgh  there  is  likciwise  a  law 
•which  obliges  the  resident  merchants  to  fulfil  their  l^outracts 
.with  foreigners,  though  even  here  not  rigorously « en-^ 
\forced. 

^    Ignorance  is  pointed  out  as  ^  frequent  and  destructive, 
cause  of  the  Josses  of  our  merchants.     It  appears  that  .a  re- 
tailer in  Germany  has  no  idea  of  the  duties  respectively  be^ 
longing  to,  and  to  be  imposed  on  an  agent  or  speculator.  Upon 
this  subject  our  author  has  enlarged  very  satisfactorily. 

The  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  Hamburgh  ar^;<sald 
'  to  be  the  following : 
'     1.  Fraud  in  weighing  sugars^&c,  *  / 

fi.  The  want  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  discount  bank, 

3.  The  numerous,  insurance  companies,  which,  besides 
tinderwriters,  amount  to  three  dozen,  whose^ nominal  fund  ia 
thirty  millions  marcs  banco. 

4.  The  general  habit  of  lending  capitals  on   deposit  to 
young  merchants,  and  of  lending  money  omreceiving  mec-/ 
chandise,  as  coffee  or  sugar  for  security. 

5.  The  bankrupt  laws,  by  which  foreign  creditors  are  rob- 
bed, annuities  are  rendered  not  liable,  and  the  wifes'fortuh^ 
issecure,  if  not  married  longer  than  five  years. 

I'he  trade  in  Hamburgh^  it  is  further  stated^  has  beeQ  very 
much  injured  from  two  causes. 

1.  The  immense,  unexpected,  and  sudden  importation  of 
commodities  (a),  from  the  fondness  of  the  English  for  con- 
signment, which  annuls  all  foreign  orders,  and  ruins  the 
trade,  asitsmost  favourable  consequence  is  that  of  inducing^ 
the  foreign  merchant  to  transact  a  conto  meta(&)  ;  the  im- 
mense trade  of  neutrals'with  the  property  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  prodiice  bought  of  that  qu&rter. 

S*  The  smalt  demand>from  different causes*(a);  the  lessened 
consumptionsf  (6)^the  exclusiou  ollhe  Hamburgh  agent,wbo. 
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M  erery  thing  in  Itamburgh  is  sold  for  ready  money  only^ . 
receives^  accepts,  and  is  able  to  execute  very  few  orders  from 
the  interior  of  Germany. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  that  the  influence  of 
these  causes  has  be«n  much  less  considerable  than  our  au* 
thor  supposes,  if  it  be  eveil  admitted  that  they  have  had' any 
influiKnce  at  alt  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  which  alludes 
to  the  impolicy^  to  ooiit  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
revenue  laws  as  atpfesent  existing  in  this  country.  We 
shall  conolude  by  inserting  our  author*s  description  of  the 
difficulties  and  danger  to  which  these  laws^pr  their  allowed 
abuse,  expose  every  branch  of  our  commerce,  and  which  are 
equally  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain.  la 
speaking  of  coffee^  be  sa^s,  p.  40. 

*  After  purchase,  the  casks  or  bag^  of  coffee  roust  be  wei^hed^ 
mrhich  cannot  b6  done  so  expeditiously  as' may  be  wished,  as  it  is  done 
in  regular  rotation  :  and,  cooscqueiuly,  the  purdiasers  must  fre» 
C|ueiitly  submit  to  a  very  tedious  succession.  The  coffee  lays  ia 
warehouses,  under  the  joint  locks -of  his  majesty's  custom  atid  ej^« 
else,  and  is  weighed  twic<^  by  officers  appointed  by  these  branches 
of  government,  to  do  justice  between  seller  and  buyer.  These  per- 
tons  'surely  have  ho  interest  in  giving  f[ilse  weights.  The  'merchant 
'exporter  must  take  the  weight  as  given  by  these  officers,  and  he  it 
not  ailowed  to  attend  the  zceighing  himseff, 

*  The  di^cuments  for  shipping  are  then  found  agreeable  to  the 
Icing's  weight;  and  here  I  shall  perhaps,  surprize  many  of^y  readers 
botk  here  and  abioad,'  in  saying  that  from  one  hundred  and  ttn  io 
mnt  hundred  and  tutnty  documentj,  papers,  certiiicates,  &c.  soma 
of  them  very  troublesome,  are  wanted  to  export  about  15  lots  of  dif- 
ferent marks  of  coffee,  and  which  proves  the  distressing  truth,  that, 
in  so  great  a  mercantile  town,  the  managers  of  most  important 
branches  of  commerce,  instead  of  si m pi ifying  business,  d6  all  in  their 
power,  It  would  seem,  to  create  intricacy,  deisms,  and  risks,  perfect- 
ly inimical  to  the  good  of  the  merchant,  and  consequently  to  the 
state,  and  which  f  cannot  suppose  would  be  tolerated,  if  they  were 
kno^n  to  government.  The  guardians  of  such  branches  of  govern- 
ment, as'tiie  custom  and  excise,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  extremely 
jealoiis  of  the  revenue ;  but  the  method  of  raising  it  by  intricacy 
and  labour,  is  the  worst  that  can  be  adopted.  The  merchant  who 
abolishes  bis  unnecessary,  and  simplifies  his  remaining  books  and 
regulations,  is  not,  surely;  the  worse  for  it.  ITie  merchants  in  this 
important  /me  do  not  seem  inclined  to  make  remonstrances  to  go* 
vernment ;  for  the  qomplaint  of  one  cannot  be  attended  to.  It  is 
the  offfce  of  clerks  to  make  the  entries  at  the  custom-house  4  they 
laboijr,  which  to  ameliorate  does  hot  enter  one's  mind  any  more  than 
the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  or  otherwise  the  grievances 
would  have  been  long  since  remoted  ;  for  what  is  of  greater  iiinpor* 
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lance  in  speculative  transactions,  than  promptitude  and  iimpTIHty  ? 
JVJapy  speculations  of  the  fairest  pt-ospect  hive  been  annibilated,  hf 
being  oltt^n  ol^liged  to  wait  almost  a  month  after  purchase  before 
'CQflfee  couTd  be  shipped;  and  many  a  parcel  has  on  tlliis  very  account 
been  thrown  upon  tfie  hands  of  the  agents  in  London,  whare  exchi^x 
lively  these  dekiys  take  plac<?, 

*  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  in  thecostom-hojuse  i|o4 
excise-systems,  the  convenience  of  the    merchant  i*  the  last  |hing 
which  enters  the  minds  gf  the  managers  of    those  concerusi     Thf 
business  has  been  done  thus,  when  we  imported  260O  casks  per  an- 
num,..a[nd  thus  it  must  Continue  unaltered,  although  we  import  now 
twenty  times  the  quantity  which  we  then  did,  nor  will  the   country  '^ 
feel  rt,  while  the  comparison  of  theSe  trades  is  principally  confined 
to  Etigland,  but  wheniever  peace  (such  a  one  as  the  last)  again  throws 
ibis  commerce  into  various  other  channeh,  the  foreigrteV  will  ratheir    - 
,  give  3or  4  per  tent,  more  to  have  his  coflfee  from  France  6r  Hoilahd, 
^bere  the  regulations  of  these  tradfs  are  less  clogged.     ,  x 
'   '^Nordoes  the  governra6nt  know  that  by  the  intricacy  of  the  df^ 
tomhouse,  &c.  regulations  in  this  article,the  revenue  is  a  considera  W» 
toser»  for  the  delays  which  occur  in  the,shiph;icnt  of  coffee,  gjv©^ 
^cuirar  opportunities   and    leisure  to  iigbtermen,  watchmen,  6cq, 
tb  r6b  the  merchant  and  the  revenue ;  for  a  merchant  encquntets  sp 
liiuch  useless  labour  at  the  custom-bouse  and  excise  (that  pr^mptir 
tude  being  a  primary  object)  he  is  glad  to   have  his  coffee   in  ,th^ 
lighter  any  how.     Whereas,  if  the  business  in  the  offices  ,  were  ,,^i*j^X» 
lie  would  have  more  time  and  inclination  to  be  vigilant  tu  CQiuJt^ctr 
ing  the  Coffee  from  the  warehouse  to  the  ship.        '     .  .  r    ..  .  -/  . 
■  *F6r  example,what  is  the  use  of  the  searcher^^a  customrhovse.affLcer^ 
^'eighing,  and,  if  deficient,  seizing   the  coffee,   or  other  goo^Sj^j  <y^ 
the  dock  Ayharf,    the  moment  it    is  Jet  ilown  from  the  v  w^^«b^s§, 
which  is  under  the  especial  c(ire  of  other  custom-house  vffffers^  t^  The 
custom  house  thus  distrusts  their  owi  house^  for   surely  .the  ^wof^f 
house  is  theirs,  of  which  they  have  the  key,    A  suspicion  not  eqiyiy p 
•to  common  sense*     This  mistrust  does  not  exist   towards   the  J^ajt 
India  warehouses,  which  are  at  greater  distances  from  the  ^j(^jW 
'the  searchers  or  other  custom-house  officers,  and.  is  therefofe -iip!t 
very  creditable  to  the  West   India   Dock   Company,  aad   ought  Ux 
cause  their  most  strenuous  remonstrances.     If,  with  the  warrantin 
the  hand,  (this  document  being  made  a  final  one  before  the  sale, 
something  like  an  East  India  warrant)  we  could  reccave  coflee  on 
demand^  there  is  hardly  ^  prudent  merchant  M'ho  would  not  send  a^ 
confidential  person  of  hisown  with  the  lighter  until   thegoods  arp 
safe  on  board.     These  persons,    (or  even  ofljcers,   if  the  revenue 
chose  X6  appoint  a  sufficient  number  for   that  purpose)   vioutd  take 
cttre  to  have  the  lighters  discharged  soon  ;    whereas,  now.  they  Iay» 
sometimes  for  days  ^nd  nights,  an  easy  prey  to  the   plunderers  of 
the  revenue  and  the  merchant.     Many  af  these   observations  wiil 
upply  to  raw  sugar  and  other  articles/ 
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ift*r.  X. — Miscelianies  in  Prose  and  Vcnc],  by  Al^md^r 
Motleson,    Glasgow.     Ghapban,     1806. 
■ . .       *  •      •  •  ^ 

,  NEARtY  half  of  these  Miscellaniesconswtsof  a  republU 
ration  of  the  atuthor's  Essay  on  Music,with  remarks  upqn  ih^ 
various  criticisms  that  have  appea.re4  "upon  it ;  the  most  un- 
fiiv'oorable  of  these  critiques  is  printed  oil  the  paije  oppositeto 
the^^ulhor's  rejoinder,  and  the  compound  is  enlitleda  Critical 
limHy  of  which  we  shall  not  disturb  the  harmotiy.  But  tb^^ 
Essay  itsf^tf  is  so  mixed  up  of  trutii  and  paradox  titat  itmaj  n 
be  wortii  the  -ifthite  to  make  a  ievr  remarks  upon  it.. 

Tiie-hnittative,  or,  to  use  a  more  popular  and- intelligible, 
term,  the  expressli^.:^<JWers  of  meloay  depend,  says  Mr.  M", 
upon  the  staijS»rlty  between  the  proportion  which  musical 
notes  bear  Wlhe  key-note,  and  that  which  the  tones  of  pas- 
sion have  to  the  ordmairy  pitch  of  the  voice ;  in  other  word^ ' 

'  inostc  excites  emotion  in  the  itiind  by  copying  the  impassion- 
ed tonnes  and  inflexions  of  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  This 
theory,^  though  bj  no  means  new,  is  ingejnious,  and  perT)aps 
in  some  degree  just.  But  the  continuous  sliding  powers  of 
the  human  voice  in  speech  are  so  delicate  that  no  one  hapi 
hitherto  ventured  to  trace  the  fancied  resemblance  in  par- 
trcular  mdodies.     Mr.  Twining  has  some  gpod  remarks  up- 

'  on  the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  the  imitative  Powers  of  Mu- 
sic, prefi>xed  tb'  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry, 
But  if  the  above  resemblance  be  the  principle  ofmusicaji 
expression,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  source  of  the  pleasures 
weieoerv'e  from  simple  nielodies.  The  artificial  movement 
bf  the  rhythm  has  its  share  in  producing  the  pleasure,  if  not 
in  exciting  the  affection.  The  cpntemplation  of  Variety 
Combined  with  fegiulariity,  and  simplicity  with  intricacy,  has 
also  a  great  effect'to  make  melody  pleasurable. 

The  antients,  it  is  now^  generally  supposed,  were  ignorant 
bf  the  modern  arts  of  complicated  harmony,  such  as  figur^ 
eduoterpoijit,  the  resolution  of  discord,baulking  of  cadences^^ 
^c.  Yet  we  hear  of  great  effects  ascribed  to  their  niusic. 
Most  writers  eitfier  disbelieve  these  marvellous  ^storiqs^ 
Entirely,  or  attribute  them  to  the  sublimity  of  the  poetry: 
whi6*h  it  accompanied.  At  any  rate  Mr.  M.  makes  at 
Very  bold  inference,  when  he  concludes,  on  the  strength 
of  these  vague  accounts,  that  simple  melody  has  greater  mr, 
fluence  over  the  feelings  than  when  acompanied.  For  in  th<5 
first  p]ace,are  we  perfectly  surethat  harmony  also  by  different 
Intervals  cannot  in  some  degree  excite  emotions?  We  believe 
that  the  sprightly  expression  of  a  major  third  and  th^  pen-, 
iive  one  of  a  minor  third,  noticed  by  Mf.  M.  ai^e  at  least  as 
$ensible  when  the  notes  are  aounded  togetb«r  as  when  in  auci* 
CEit.  RfiV.  Vol. .10/  JunMa^,  IStod  Ji 
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cession,  But^  omitting  this^  which  if  grantecl  urbulcf  toUAtf 
dvertbrowour  aatfior's  system,  are  accounts  transmitted  of 
the  effects  of  the  Grecian,  modes,  upon  the  Greeks,  to  be 
implicitly  admitted  as  the  measure  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  absolute  expressive  power  of  their  melodies^  An  ear  for 
eloquence  or  poetry  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  .ear  for 
music,  nor  can  actual"  impressions  f6rm  a  test  of  musical 
expression  unless  we  first  kno^  to  what  degree  the  ears  of 
the  hearer  are  refined.  Play  a  lively  dance  to  a  Laplander 
and  he  will  caper  and  dance  like  one  of  his  own  witches,  jet 
the  modulation  may'  h^ve  little  6r  no  intrinsic  merit.  The 
truth  is  ths^t  the  efficacy  of  music  to  excite  emotions  is  io 
a  great  measure  relative,  depending  on  the  hearer's  taste  still , 
jnor^  than  on*  the  melody  itself.  Upon, the  whole  we  are 
Gothics  enough  to  question  whether,  if  Timotheus  himself 
were  to  rise  again  in  Glasgow  and  pass  from  the  Lydian  to 
the  Dorian  mode,  it  would  produce  upon  Mr.  M/s  nerves 
even  an  equal  effect  with  the  Caledonian  rant  "or  Fy  gae  rub 
hero^er  wi'  strae,"  aided  by  the  magic  of  association. 

That  simplicity  of  expnession  is  too  often  overlaid  by  the 

Earade  of  science  in  our  symphonies,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
arlequin  tricks  ©f  dexterity  in  our  concertos,  every  person 
ef  any  real  taste  for  music  will  admit  tvith  Mr.  M.  But 
that  therefore  all  harmony  is  to  be  banished  from  our  public 
cpncerts  and  confined  to  practising  parties  of  professional 
musicians^  and  that  our  melodies  would  be  improved  by  the 
humble  garniture  of  mere  unisons  or  octaves,  is  a  paradoxical 
notion  contradictory  tq  universal  sense  and  feeling,  and  un- 
worthy the  pains  of  refutation.  At  the  same  time  we  acknow- 
ledge that  Mr.  M.  has  drawn  up  his  observations  with  con- 
jsiderable  neatness  and  precision  of  language.  We  would  re-  ^ 
commend  to  his  perusal  those  letters  of  Mr.  Davy  of  Dne- 
ho^se  which  treat  on  the  subject  of  modern  musitJ :  &i 
proposalsfor  the  improvement  of  our  concerts  are  equally  free 
from  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  paradoxical  innovation 
on  the  othef. 

The  little  miscellaqeoui  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  which 
make  up  the  rest  of  this  vdlume  are  very  so-so  performances. 
His  verses  on  infancy  and  youth  contain  here  and  there  soipe 
natural  thoughts  naturally  e^cpressed,  but  not  sufijcientto  re- 
deem the  rest.  **  We' advise  him  to  conside;:  the  two  following 
triplets: 

*  Pleas'cJ,  rouadi  the  childish  totum  would  we  run, 
And  Rex  and  Rosy  keenly  join'd  the  fun,     . 
And  oft  we  twirl'd^  and  many  pins  were  won. 
T  take  tb^m  all !  a  younker  loud  would  bawl^— *  > 
'Tis fickle  nothing  I  woujd  another  call — 
^Scrambled  a  third,  and  slyly  seis!d  them  ad.' 
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RELIGION. 

AnT.  ll.-»^i^ii  historicai  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Tn/ideiiif^ 
with  a  Refutation  of  its  FrindpleH  and  Reasoning  ;  in  a  Series  oj . 
Sermons  f  preached  for  the  Lecture  founded  hy  the  Hun,  Mr.  bo^le^ 
«^  the  Parish  Church  of^t.  Mary  Le  BoWy  from  the  Year  1802  to 
J  805.  By  the  Rev.  IViUiam  Van  Mildert,  M.  A,  Rector  ofSt.Marf 
£te  Bow^  London.  In  Two  Volumes,    8va.     RivingUn.     l6o6» 

MORE  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  lecture;  the  .discourses  preached  on  this  occasion  conti« 
tiuedtobe  published  for  the  space  of  nearly  50  years 'with  littlet 
intermission  ;  and  such  was  the  accumulation  of  these  labours,  that 
in  the  year  1739  they  vvert  collected  into  three  large  folio  volumes^ 
comprising  a  most  valuable  body  of  divinity.  Since  that  period^ 
althbugh  it  appears  that  the  lecture  has  been  constantly  preached^ 
few  only  of  its  productions  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  eye, 
but  among  them  are  some  of  distinguished  excellence.  The  last 
tof  these  was  published  in  theyeaif  1783. 

A  desire  to  revive  an  attention  to  this  eminently  useful  .institu* 
tion  has  bedna  principal  motive  in  giving  to  the  public  the  present 
volumes,  which  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  author.  Thejr 
form  indeed  a  compendious,  yet  a  complete  body  of  theology,  ena* 
blingthe  Christian  'to  give  an  answer  to  every  >man  that  asketh 
the  reason  of  ih^  hope  that  is  in  him.' 

'  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  succinct  abstract  of  ^ 
the  plan  of  these  lectures,  and  shall  then  lay  before  them  a  pa3sage 
from  the  l6th  discourse,  vol.  ii,  wl\ich'will  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  talents  of  this  very  resfiectable  writer.  /Prom  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  great  adversary  of  mankindi'Mr*^' 
Van  Mildert  understands  that  a  prophetic  declaration  i»  gl* 
ven  of  a  contest  to  be  perpetually  maintained  between  the  Re* 
deeraer  and"  the  destroyer  of  souls,  between  the  ♦  power  of  God 
.trnto  .salvation,  and  the  power  of  Satan  unto  perdition.'  He 
accordingly  arranges  the  materials  under'  two  general  headi, 
^the  historical  and  the  argumentative.  In  the  first  part  of  these 
lectures  a  summary  view  is  taken  of  the  endeayours  made  to 
counteract  (he  revealed   will  of  God  in    the  •  times   antecedent 

'    to  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  the  perversanes^.  both  of  Jews  and 

Gentiles  in  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  add  their  various  efforts  to 

,  overthrow  it,  from  the  lin^e  of  Christ  to  the  dowtifall  of  .paganism 

In  the  RoiBtth  (Empire,  is  next  considered  ;  the  inquiry  is  then  contir 

nued  through  the  middle  ages,  when  alqnost  the  whole  world  was 

.   ovc^pread^with  MahiQmettt^a;nd  Gothic  blirbarism:  thenewasp<ivt 
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ivhich  infidelity  as8ume<ton^he  revival  of  letters^  and  the  introdotf^ 
tion  of,  the  protestant  reformation  follows :  and  lastly,  having 
brought  down  the  history  of  its  progressive  labours  to  the  present 
day,  the  Author  considers  what  expectations  ro'ay  be  justly  entertain- 
ed respecting  the  final  hsue  of  this  tremendous  contest.  The  his- 
torical view  of  the  subject  being  closed,  the  second  part  embraces  a 
general  vindication  of  t^e  ground^  and  principles  of  the  Christfan: 
fiaith,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  most  commoniy  urged  against  its 
authority  and  credibility. 

Irt  the  management  of  all  these  subjects  (comidering  that  nothing 
hew  can  be  said,  so  often  has  the  truth  of  the  Christian /eligion  been 
demonstrated  by  the  clearest  proofs)  the  author  displays  no  incohsi- 
derable  skill  arid  ingenuity.  Having  thus  sketched  the  outlines  of 
these  lectures,  we  proceed  to  the  extract  above  mentioned. 

•  ^Having  urged  such  consi'derations  as  seem  to  deprive  the  philoso-^ 
pher  of  the  only  substitute  for  faith,  which  he  can  presume  to  o&r,  as 
an  instructor  in  spiritual  things,  we  are  now  to  enquire  whether  it  be 
reasonable  to  take. Faith  for  our  guide,  and  whether  we  can  submit 
to  it's  direction,  >vitbout  degrading  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

**  Faith/'  says  the  Apostle ^o  the  rtebrews,  **  is  the  substanoe  of 
things,  hoped  for;  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  It  maKes 
us  acquainted  with  objeKrts  not  discerhible  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture. It  embodies,  as  it  were,  our  hop«s,  and  renders  them 
iubstantial  and  certain.  In  our  spiritual  concerns,  therefore^ 
wherein  '*  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  tha. 
things  which  are  not  seen,"  the  necessity  of  *'>.  walking  by  Faith, 
not  by  Sight,''  appears  tobe  self-evident.  T©  cneatures  bom  forim* 
Miortality,  and  drdained  to  live  for  ever  in  a  future  and  invisible, 
world,  there  must  be  many  things  to  be  "  hoped  for/'  and  many  things 
•*  not  seen  ;"  concerning  which  we  may  justly  be  solicitous,  although 
,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  objects  of  our  senses;  nor  disco- 
verable'by  any  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  If,  thon,  there 
ie  such  things,  with  vihich  it  behoves  us  to  be  acquainted,  and  which 
It  is  natural  for  us  to  be  ep^ceedingly  desirous  of  knowing,  let  th^ 
^|)roficient  in  mere  human  science  declare  how  we  can  attain  to  a 
4nowledge  of  them  tei^Aouf  faith;  or  let  him  tell  us,  how  we  can  be 
assured,  that  our  future,  as  well  as  present,  happiness  does  not  de* 
])eTid  on  our  entertaining  right  notions  of  them  ?  Ucspecting  tha 
Toriher  of  these  questions,  the  philosophical  Unbeliever  must^dis^ 
prove  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  alledged  asio  the  insuffici^ 
ency  of  the  light  of  nature  to  show  us  Divine  truth  : — respecting  the 
latter,  he  mustfiroduce  arguments  to  prove  either  the  non-existenca 
of  spiritual  iM\ii  invisible  things,  or  the  impossibility  of  our  beii^  in 
any  manner  connected  with  them.  In  both  instances,, he  will  ba 
found  to  actin  contradiction  to  analogical  rea!<(oning,  no  les»  than  to 
the  principle  which,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow.-  For,  the  necessity 
of  faith,  or  something  simitar  to  it,  even  inthe  common  a£f«irsc>f  Jif^ 
and  in  every  branch  of  human  science,  haa  been  insisted  upon,  witlk 
great  strength  of  argument,  by  learned  men  :  whence  it  has  also  been  ' 
inaivk{a<aed,  ifotxiim^  that  in  tkin^s  <i[{me,itisatiU  aioraiii4iq^«^ 
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*  We  contend » thereCorey  for  the  reasonableness  and  the  importanqs 
otfpitby  as  the  only  principle  on  which  a  knowledge  of  theological 
subjects  can<  properly  be  grounded,  and  because  there  is  no  inlet 
th rough  which  such  knowledge  can  be  communicated,  but  that  of 
DivinHnst ruction.  And  as  Divine  instruction  can  be  of  no  effect,^ 
i|nl«ss- those  to  wlioro  it  is  vouchsafed  are  willing  to  receive  it,  as 
nteesfarilj/  and  indisputably  true^  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it 
is  derivedy  it  follows,  that  all  who  renounce  faith  as  their  guida 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  truths  thus  impartedi 
however  important  or  necessary  they  may  be; 

*  We  see,  then,  i»what  sense  It  is  that  faith  and  sight  are  properly 
opposed  to  each  other.  With  human  science,  faitk  has  little  con* 
cern  :  that  is  to  say,  it  ia  not  the^>icjp/€  on  wlxich  our  assent  to  phi- 
losophical truth  is  founded,  although  without  something  similar  to  it 
we  might  often  be  obliged  to  remain  sceptical  and  incredulous,  respect* 
ingsome  of  the  most  generally  received  and  indisputable  positions. 
Divint  trulhf  on  the  other  hand,  depends  aslittie  upon  sight ^  or 
sensible  demonstration,  for  the  .certainty  of  it's  doctrines;  since  al- 
though our  belief  in  re'o^lation  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  . 
evidence  of-sense.  and  human  testimony,  (for,  **  Faith*'  says  the 
apostle,  "  cometh  by  hearings  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God**)  yet 
our  assent  to  the  truths  so  revealed,  is  grounded  solely  on  the  autkom 
rtty  by  which  they  are  declared.  Thus  radically  different  in  their 
principles  are  philosophical  and  theological  knowledge,  'l\e  sub- 
jects which  each  professes  to  investigate;  the  end  which  each  pro- 
poses ;  and  the  media,  through  which  each  arrives  at  the  desired  in-^ 
formation  ;  are  so  ipanifestly  dissimilar,  that  indiscriminately  to 
poivfound  them,  or  to  make  the  deductions  of  the  one  serve  as  criteria 
«f  the  truth  of  the  other,  appeals  to  be  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  ' 
irreligious. 

DRAMA. 

'  ART-12.-^iVite&',  or  the  Siege  of  Mongatz^  a  Melo-Drame^  in  three 
ActSf  as  performed  with  distinguished  Success  a4  the  Theatre  Hoyai,  ^ 
Drury-Lane^  mritten  by  Theodore  Hi>oke,  Esq.  Author  of  the  So/.  . 
dier's  Rtfurn^  Invisible  Girl^  Catch  him  who  can^  S^c,     fiw.     2«, 
■"     Baldwin.  I8O6.  *  - 

l^IR.  Hooke  has  oftener  than  once  drawn  upon  himself  our  animad- 
Tcisions  ;  we  aire  happy,  however,  in  the  present  instance  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  besto\Y  upon  him  a  considerable  share  of  applause.  Wo 
think  *  Tekeli'  to  be  the  best  produc^on  of  the  kind'since  the  dajrs 
'  of  Lodoiska,  and  that  the  scene  in  the  mill  may  rank  among  the 
happiest  eflforts  of  stage  effect. 

•  NOVELS,  ^^ 

Art.  IS.-^-r-Human  Beings,  a  Novel,  in  three  Volumes ,  hy  Francis 
•     Latkanif  Author  of  Men  and  Manners,  the  Mysterious  Freebooter, 

fyc.    Crosby.     i«07.. 
'^'      THIS  novel  bear&  very  few  marks  of  the  genius  which' dictated 

iJV^en  and  Mannexaj'  a  noyel  which  gained  sonje- degree  of  popuFa^ 

» 
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tity*  The  characters  are  insignificant,  and-the  story  improbabK 
"theincident  respecting  the  five  hundred  pound  note,  we  rem^inher  to 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  two>ear»  agO|  which  indeed  seem 
to  hp  the  main  source  from  whence  the  author  has  derived  his  whole 
khowledge  of  <  human  beings/  We  willingly,  therefore,  acqpit  hini 
of  the  crime  of  personal  satire  ;  under  the  yiiputation.of  jwhich  bfi 
Is  fearful  of  Ia1)0uring,  convinced  that  none  of  his  reader*  or  acr 
quaihtanrce  Will  discover  any  resemblahce  to  themselves  in  the  picr 
iure.  The  meral  reflections  too  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  wer«  v 
more  than  once  tempted  to  follow  Lady  BuckhUrst's  example,  ^nd 
pass  over  all  the  moralizing  reflections,  *  because,!  a^^be  ^aid;^  *  thosft 
Icind  of  sentences  are  dull  and  spoil  the  story/ 

AjLT.U.—CharlesEU'u,  or  the  Friends,  a  Novel,  comprising  th€ 

.'  Incidents  and  Observations  occurring  on  a  Voyage  t&  the  BraziU 

and  West  Indies,  actually  per/brmed  by  the  Writer,  Robert  Semj^le^ 

Author  of  Walks  and  Uetchks  at  tit  Caps,  qf  Good  Ifope.    In  tioa 

Volumes,    Hmo,    ^s.     Baldwin.  '       ' 

"  WHEN  Robert  §emple  at^mpts  to  be  witty  he  is  invariably 
vulgar ;  wljen  he  attempts  to  describe  the  modesty  of  his  hero,  he  i$ 
generally  indecent ;.  and  the  observations' and  ipcidents  occurring 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies^  are  ^:po  puerile  and  ^a- 
•ignifici^nt  to  justify- any  detail.  '       '      ^  ? 

MEDICINJi. 

Art./  15. — Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  $drrhi  and  C^- 
cers  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present ;  for  the  Piirpose  of 
pointing  out  a  Specific  for  those  Diseases  on  rational  and  scienttfc 
Principles^  By  William  Thomas,  Member  of  the  KoyatColUge  &f 
Surgeons.'    fi^tJo.  Nichols.    1805.' 

A  y ERY  inagnificent  titfe  to  a  very  flimsy  p^rfor^anc^  !  Th« 
.writer  highly  extbls  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  tn  these  diseases, 
fcut  without  pdinting  out  in  what  their  excelleucy  consists.  The 
i;?cci/?o  which'  is  promised  tis  is  no  more  than  the  external  use  of 
arsenic,  a  substance  wtiich  is  already  much  applied  by  regular  sur- 
,^eons,  and  still  P^r**  by  enipirics.  '  Weshoiild  have  gladly  receive*^ 
any  information  conceriiing' the  most  proper  mode  of  applying  it 
in  the  various  states  of  the  disease;  but  this  information  (if  he  pos- 
sesses it)  Mh  Thomas  has  thought  fit  to  wlthhoW  for  a  second  pam- 
phlet.' If  this  be  lo  contain  Vib  more  original  matter  than  the  first, 
vte  would  recpmihend  tH&autaor  to  defer  its  publication  ad  calendas^ 
grci^cas,     '^^  '  '• '      ..t      »  ..     .     .       ,. 

J^VLT*  l6»—Remarlfs  on  Mr.  Birch*s  \  Serious  Reasons  for  uniformly 
objecting  to  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  J  hy  James  Moore,  Mem-^ 
her '  of  the  Roy  id:  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.     1 806\ 

^    A  VERY  satisfactory  reply,  written  with  equal  moderatibj^and 
urbanity^  to  the  pamphlet}  which Mn  Birch  has  humorously  called 
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Us  '  Senous  Reasons/  Mr.  M.  has  detected  some  mlsrepresenta- 
ticyis  of  his  opponent,  and  has  applied  some  of  his  arguments  (such 
asttheyare)  to  his  own  refutation.  V{e  wish  to  distinguish  Mr,' 
Birch  from,  his  coadjutors  in  a  wretched  and  desperate  cause,  and 
iiopc,  with  Mr.  Moore,  that  he  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  *  escape 
from  the  meagre  herd  of  antivaccinists,  and  will  niix'witli  those ' 
respectable  and  most  useful  ^en,  who  adorn  the  sciences  of  medicine 
»nd  surgery,'  , 

Abt.  17.T— T/jc  Medical  Observer ^  No.  I.  On  advertised  or  ernpirical 
Medicines,  4*c«    ^^^«         liighley.     18Q6. 

IT  is  intended  that  thie  work  shall  consist  of  two  parts.    That 
which  is  now  before  us  contains  an  account  of  the  composition  of 
most  of  the  popular  quack  medicines,  with  some  curious  anecdotes   ' 
of  the  propiietors  of  them,  and  strictures  on  the  blind  and  indfscri* 
minate  administration  of  powerful  drugs.  We  helievi^  that  the  intea* 
tions  of  the  publication  are  laudable.  Unfortunately,  wje  do  not  ex- 
pect much  benefit  from  their  labours.     Quackery  is  th^  offspring  of  , 
Draud,     operating  upon    ignorance  and  credulity,    and   will^  we   , 
fear,  be  as  lasting  as  the  causes  which  support  it.     We  learn  from 
this  account  that  most  of  the  celebrated  nostrums  are.  common 
pharmaceutical  preparations  a  little   disguised.       The  assertions 
here  advanced  are   not,  it  is  tiue,  supported    by   any  analytical, 
proofs  :  but  the  writer  on  writers^  it  is  obvious,  are  very  well  versjid 
}n  pharfloaceutical  cheipistry. 

POETRY. 

AitT.  IS. — An  Evening  Walk  in  the  Forest ;  a  Poem  descriptive  of 
Forest  Trees.      Bt^    a  Lady,      \%m9,     Jordan  (md  Maxwell.  < 
1807.. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who,  for  reasons  which  he  himself  best  knows» 
«»tyleshimselfTerraB  filius,  has  of  late  been  publishing' a  work  en- 
titled Werneria,  which  was  duly  noticed  by  usy  and  in  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  assist  the  miaeralbgical  student  by  describing  in  verse,  the 
natur^y  properties,  and  uses  of  earths  and  minerals.  The  fair  author 
of  the  presept  work  is  possessed  with  a  similar  notion  ;  and  a  belief  . 
Ithat  the  memibry  of  useful  things  may  receive  considerable  aid  by 
throwing  them  into  verse,  has  induced  her  to  clothe  in  rhyme  an^ 
numbers  the  distinguishing  pharacteristics  of  forest  trees.  Since 
this  lady  and  Terra?  Filius  coincide  so  exactly  in  their  pursuits  and 
ide^is-i-since  they  both  unite  a  love  of  philosophical  study  with  4 
mania  of  versifying,  and  a  fondness  of  publishing^  we  are  ahno^k 
femptedl  to  i^xclaim, 

Sure  such  a  pair  was  never  seen. 
So  aptly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature. ' 

Though  we  highly  reprobate  the  description  of  people  cpmmonl^ 
|^9Q\yn  b^  the  name  of  match- makers,  and  think  that  marriagtsi 
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are  oftener  prevented  than  brought  about  by  their  officious  inferlffr* 
encei  ycft  as  the  names  and  characters  of  the  present  couple  rnight 
'  Dever  have  reached  the  ears  of  each  othel*,  biit  for  our  interposition^ 
ihe  common  parents  an^  guardians  of  all  literary  adventurers,w  e  sha!) 
liope  to, obtain' the  gratftude  of  both  parties  for  thus  introduckig 
them  to  each  other's  notice.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  meet* 
ingmay  not  be  clouded  by  that  ungallant  disapprobation  which,  on 
a  former  interview  of  a  similar  nature,  marked  the  features' of 
Delia  Crusca  when  the  enraptured  Anna  Matilda,  till  then  known 
only  by  her  poetic  drivellings,  rushed,  full,  of  the  inspitation  of 
love  and  poetry,  into  his  arms.  If  the  interview  novr  proposed  should 
turn  6ut  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  we  are  convinced  that  they 
Tvil)  have  no  room  for  disputation  after  marriage  on  the  relative  de- 
itoerits  of  each  other's  poetry ;  they  are  '  Arcades'ambOj^et  can  tare 
pares/  Out  Review  for  November  last  contained  some  specimens 
of  the  hero's  poetical  mineralogy.  The  following  account  of  thei 
dm  will  eu^a^le  him  to  judge  of  the  rival  powers  of  his  mistress :       ' 

,  "  *  The  elm  loves  a  black  and  clayey  soil; 

Oft'  by  its  roots,  the  peasant  rests  from  toil ;. 
for  thei*e  the  grassy  tufts,  profusely  grow, 
While,  a  fine  sombre  shade,  its  branches  throw  ; 
'        And  in  some  countries,  more  than  in  the  mead,  * 
Horses  and  cattle  on  its  leaves  do  feed.   - 

*  For  steiady  prop^,  the  anc'ents  oft*  made  usq 
Of  elms,  when  the  rich  vine  was  too  profuse 

In  growth  luxuriant ;  hence  the  Poet's  VinCy 
Around  her  Husband's  Elm  was  seen  to  twine. 
*  Its  wood  is  6ard,  and  tough,  and  beldom  fails, 
In  floors,  in  blocks,  in  axle-trees,  and  flails : 
For  CArvM,  and  ornamental  work,  'tis  good. 
And  long  in  keels,  withstands  the  briny  flood. 
Near  London,  rows  of  tall  trained  elms^tand. 
For  water-pipes,  which  much  are  in  demand* 

*  A  distinct  spec'es  of  this  tree  abounds 

iMuch  in  the  North,  'mongst  Scotland's  hilly  grounds, 
Caird  the  Witch  Hazel,  its  denendiiig  boughs, 
And  longer  leaves,  so  like  the  uaz^l  grow&.' 
Upon  the  whole,  in  case  of  such  an  event  as  we  have  recom- 
Rfended,  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  the  lady  to  attend  to  the  employ* 
inents  of  '  domestic  home' (to  borrow  an  expression  from  herself) 
and   bid  adieu  to  the  muses.  ,     ^ 

'  ■  •'      ■  .I-AW.       ^  ... 

iJfkRT.  19. — A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Laws  of  Vendifre  and  Pur*' 
<  chasers  0/  Estates.     Bi/  Edvard  Bufteushaw  Sn^den.  2U  Edit: 
8ro.    Butterworth.      1806. 

THIS  is  a  performance  which  does  g^eat  creclit  to  the  author's 
,legal  knowledge  and  powers  of  arrangement,  and  must  prove  of  con- 
SMlerable  use  to  the  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  preseirt 
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(rfitioA  is  ^  great  improvemeiit  on  the  first,  containing  many  addU 
^oBal^cases  and  some  eidTantageous  alterations  in  point  of  method^ 
The  subject  of  which  it  tr-cats,  in  many  parts  admits  of  little  preci**-     1 
sion  or  certainty.    When  once  the  courts  of  equity  opened  tl^  door 
tp  evasions  and  modifications  of  the  statute  of  frauds  and  pCl^Mrie^ 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  estates,  they  created  ^l  once  a  larger  field 
ifpr  doubt  and  litigation  than  is  afrorded  by  any  other  branch  of  our 
civil  jurisprudence,  and  the  contradictorv  opinions  of  tbe  greatest 
t>f  our  lawyers  on  most  of  the  points, '  which  have  arisen  in  copse- 
iquence  of  this  relaxation  from  the  strict  law  of  the  l^d,  leave  little 
m  the  power  of  a^oiftmentator  but  to  state  the  cases  with  fidelity, 
'  iemd  discriminate  them  with  judgment.     This  duty  Mr.  S.  appears 
to  have  ably  discharged,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  avaiU 
ied  himself  of  some  decisions  pronounced  by  Lord  Redesd ale  dur* 
11^  his  chance llopshi pin  Irelan<],  which,  seem  calculated  to  enforce 
more  certain  and  accurate  rules  on  some^of  those. points  than  hjavct 
been  universally  acknowledged.     Pursuing  the  same  subjects,     Mr. 
'$.  appears  to  have  stated  with  learning  and  accuracy,  the  ques* 
tions  wi^h  respect  to  the  admission  of  extHnsic  evidence,  to  vary  or 
annul  written  instruments,  to  explain  ambiguities,  and   to  supply 
unintentional,  as  w^U  as  fraudulent 'defects  and  omissions  in  them. 
tu  ihe  latter  part  of  Ijiswork,  some  very  valuable  practical  informa* 
lion  will  be  found  for  t|;ie  direction  of  the  conveyancer;  the  author 
has  displayed  considerable  ability  in   his  consideration  of  th^  re6ent 
caies  on  general  powers  of  appointment,  and  on  the  objections  which. 
i(be  most  eminent  conveyancers  have  made  to  titles  so  circumstanced* 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  great  and  very  proper  use  has  been  made- 
by  the  author  of  Mr.  Butler's  notes  in  his  edition  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton;  but  much  pf  the  excellent  matters  contained  in  those  nott^s 
•  appears  to    new  advantage  under  Mr.  S.'s   arrangement.     He  has 
also  introduced  several  arguments  and  abstracts  of  arguments  from' 
opinions  of  eminent   counsel  and    conveyancers  on ~  cases  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  a  practice  deserving  of  more  general  adoption 
by  our  law  writers,  when  not  incortsistent  with  professional  delicacy^ 
We  regret  in  this  volume  the  want  of  a  running,'  or  marginal  index. 
'  Jlvery  facility  to  reference   and  investigation  should  be  observed 
in  works  of  this  description.  * 

\  •      MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  20.— JVilf//rttgfflf,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks  and  of 
^tke  provitkhtiul  Defiverance  of  Vessels.  By  J,  S,  Clarke,  F,R.S^ 
iV&ls.'   84'o.     Mawman.     1805. 

*1  devoutly  hope,'  .(^ys  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  a  preface, 
in  which  bespeaks  of  himself  with  no  small  complacency)  *  thai 
the  providential  deliverance  of.ve«^eU  fnoiti  perilous  situations,  ma/ 
teach  seamen  and  such  of  my  fellow  creatures  as  are  exposed  to 
daiiger  or  distress,  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul ;  who>  thrice 
shipwrecked,  continually  enforced  this  blessed  precept,^Against  hope, 
believe  in  hope  j'     With  Mr.  C.  wc  cannot  but  concur,  uud  as  we 
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tliink  the  i^arratives  We  brought  together  will  Cofttrihiite  to  sa 
cJesirable  an  end,  the  work  has  .our  hearty  approbation.  He  hai 
furnished  a  very  amusing  as  well  as  instructi?©  coinpjlalion.  Yet, 
preferring  variety  to  repetition,  we  think  tliat  a  little  further  com- 
pressipQ  would  have  diminibbed  the  price  without  injuring  the  va» 
jue  of  the  pvil)lication  ;  and  the  chronological  arrangement,  which 
he  rejects  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  would^  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  a  real  advantage.  His  language  we  tlo  not  always  uaderstand^ 
He  calls,  V.  i.  p.  1.  Robinson  Cruso,  *  the  venerable  recorder  of  the 
Mkijmreckied  narrative^  i.  e.  if  words  have  any  meaning,  of  a  nar* 
T^tive  which  Ifes, suffered  shipwreck.  Neither  do  we  always  assent 
to  his  positions.  He  conceives  (p*  276,  v.  i.)  that  the  author  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  borrowed  a  hint  frona  the  *  Dangerous  Adventures  of 
Captaiii  Richard  Falconer,'  because  Crusoe  supposes,  lik«  Falconer, 
that  in  a  long  solitude  he  should  forget  the  use  of  his  speech* 
Surely  this  is  nature  and  truth,  and  need  not  be  imitation.  \ 
letter  signed  W.  \y.  is  quoted  from  the  Gentleman's  Maga;sine  for 
J7S8,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinsoii 
Crusoe  was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  when  confined  in  the 
Tower ;  that  he  gave  the  MSS,  to  Defoe,  who  added  the  second  vo-  ' 
lume,  and  published  the  whole  as  his  production^  This  is  something 
^  like  rambling,  but  who  refuses  to  gossip  about  an  old  and  tavouriti^u 
friend? 

We  shall  now  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  work,  and  it 
is  not  tjuite  improbable  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  may  fancy  him* 
sislf  a  spectator,  and  partake  of  the  feelings  described  and  iU|istratie4 
-]^y  the  philosophical  poet : 

Suave,  mar:  magno,  turbantibus  asquora  rentis, 
s  E  terra  naagnum  alterius  spectare  laborem  : 

Non  qijia  vexari  quenquaiti  est  jucunda  voluptas, 
bedi  ^uibus  ipse  maiis  (fareas,  qujacernere  suave  est  "^ 

lAlcretiuSyX.iu 

/^RT.  21. — The  Elements  of  Greeks  Grammar  ;  mth  Notes  for  tho 

Utic  of  those  "who  have  miide  some  Progress  in  the  Langmge*  fiPQ*  . 
,    Hichardsons.     1805.  "  .  ; 

>  A  GREEK  grammar,  which,  in  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  ra-i 
tional  mani^er,would  facilitate  the  acquisition  ofthelanguage,whicl| 
should  be  copious  without  prolixity,  and  completely  learned  without; 
the  oppressive  lu|nber  of  superfluous  erudition,  has  long  b^en  a  de- 
sideratum in  literature,  which  the  present  work,  though  i(  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  merit,  is  nor  eptirely  calculated'  to  remove.  Thcj 
author  has  done  something  towards  clearing  away  the  rubbjsti 
that  impedes  the  progress  pf  the  scholar.  In  ipost  gramniars  the 
mind  i§  confused  by  an  infinity  of  distinction?,  and  the  memory 
burthened  with  a  multitude  of  ri)les,  |n  the  present  performance 
fhe  decljensions  pf  noups  aie  reduced  to  three  ;  and  in  the  number 
of  coNJugatiptis  which  are  retained,  the  autlvor  seems  to  have  6b« 
served  a  happy  medium  between  obscurity  on  the  one  hand,  anc^ 
pl^olixity  on  the  other.  .  Jn  the  syntax  more  pf  the  idiomatic  peci^-^ 
liaritk'S  of  the  language  might  advantageously  have  been  noticed. 
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Art.  ^ft.-^Thoughfs  on  Affectation^  uidne^sed  to  young  PcQfk.  Zvo^^ 
Wilkie  and  Robinson^ 

THERE  is  some  good  advice  in  this  treatise,but  withoaf  any  strik* 
ing  novelty  o(  remark  or  force  of  illustration.  The  authoiiess  has 
9ffi:(ed  to  thQ  terra  *  Affectation,'  a  much  more  comprehensive  ixieau- 
jng  than  it  will  bear.  According  to  the  most  approved  sense,  affecta- 
.^ion  is  rather  a  foible  than  a  crime,  rather  the  operation  of  .frivolity 
jthan^of  sin.  But  the  writer  xjonfounds  it  with  hypodrrisy,  &c.  and, 
fu:cording  to  her  plan,  a  whole  code  of  ethics  might  be  composed 
ijnder  the  title  of  <  Thoughts  on  Affectation/  We  suggest  it  to  the 
authoress,  whether  she  hersellfhave  not  been  guilty  of  a  little  of  that 
affectation  which  she  reprobates  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and  the 
composition  of  the  work  ? 

Aet.  2S.-^Arrian' s  Voyage  reund  the  Euxine  Sea  translated 4  *and 
accompanied  with  a  Geographical  Dissert atiotf  and  Maps.  To 
phich  are  added,  Three  Discourses:  I.  On  the  Trade  to  the  East  In* 
4ies  by  JUifearis  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  II,  On  the  Dutance  which  the 
jShips  of  Antiquity  usually  sailed  in  twenty-four  Hours;  III.  Cm 
fhe  Measure  of  the  Olympic  Stadium,    "^to.    Cudell.     rS05, 

ARRIA^'s  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea  is  a  b^ief  geographical 
numeration  of  the  places  and  distances  on  the  coast,  very  sparingfy 
interspersed  with  slight  historical  notices  and  observations  on  the 
people  and  ^he  products  of  the  country.  'Ohly  part  of  the  voyage 
Itself  was  performed  by  Arrian  in  person,  and  the  information  which 
IS  contained  in  ihe  rest,  he  appears  to  have  collected  from  the  ac-* 
jeounts  of  other  travellers.  Arrian  hrmself  sailed  from  Trapeaus^ 
a  city  on  the  southefn  side  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  his  time  the  prin- 
cipalrendezvoos  of  the  Roman  marine  in  that  sea,  to  Discurias  or 
Sebastopolis  on  the  north-eastern  extremity.  The  distance^  of  place* 
aregjyen  with  considersible  exactness,  and  do  not  differ  much  from 
^he  n)odern  calculations.  Iq  the  present  q^arto,^  the  translation  of 
the  P^iplus  itself  takes  up  about  t<veniy  pages;  the  rest  of  the  vo* 
lume  is  bccqpied  with  a  dissertation  and  three  discourses,  in  which' 
we  iiiscpver  n^arks  of  patient  research  and  considerable  erudition, 
jn  tbe'discourse  on  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  author  ar« 
^ues  that  the  commodities  of  the  east  wcr&cbnvey^d  to  Europe  by 
that  channel  J^eforQ  tl^e  communication  was  practised  by  the  Ara- 
bian gulph. .  Th«?  evidence,  however,  which  the  author  produce^ 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  does  not  appear  to.  be  yery  satisfactory. 
Indian  commodities  might  indeed  have  been  conveyed  kom  India  to 
^he  Icarus  in  Bactriuna^  thence  down  the  Oxus  into  theCaspian,  across 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur  or  Cyi"us,  and 
thence  transported  by  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine;  but  the  Arabian 
gulph  furnisj^cd  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  communication,  of 
which  the  previous  discovery  is  not  only  ibe  most  probable,  but  of 
the  actual  existence  of  which  in  the  earliest  times  the  most  antient 
records  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  In  the  discourse  on 
the  meat^ure  of  the  Grefik  stadium^  the  author  has  brought  forward 
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^ery  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that,  though  the  measure  of  thft 
atadium  jvasr  not  uniformly  the  same,  where  no  specifica'tion  of  a 
(i^3'erent  measure  Appears,  the  Olympic  stadium  of  eight  to  a  mile 
is  llot  generally  understood.  The  Olympic  stadidm  consisted 
of  6Q0  Greek  feet,  or  6Q5  of  Roman  measure.  The  Greek  fo6t 
was  longer  than  the  Roman  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  24.  Heror 
dotjtis^jnforms  us  that  200  stadia,  of^  25  Greek  miles,  equal  to 
22.^93  English  miles,  was  a  day's  journey  for  a  fo(n  traveller  ;  and 
that  150  stadia,  or  18^  Greek  milfs  was  a  day's  march  for  an  army^ 
In  the  discourse  on  the  distance  which  the  ships  of  the  ahtienti 
lulled  in  24  hours,  the  author,  after  a  copious  examination  of  oppo- 
t*ile  opinions,  concludes  that  1000  stadia  were  thp  average  distance, 
vhich  the  ships  of  antiquity  performed  in  that  space  of  time.  This 
computation  is  probably  bjjyond  the  truth. 

Art.  24. — J  compendious  English  Grammar,  with,  a  Key,  by  which 
Experience  ha^  proved,  that  a  Boy  wilh  a  tolerable  Capadty  may^ 
in  a  few  Months^bc  tavght  to  speak  or  write  the  English  Language 
cwtectly,  though  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Language,     By  Z>.  Paper,  Lh.  B.  12»io.       Ostcdl.  y 

..  .WE  have  perused  this. Grammar  with  considerable  satisfaction  ; 
and  can  pronounce  it  to  be  well  calculated  t  >  answer  the  purpose? 
which  is  professed  in  the  title  page.  To  6ay  thisjs  certainly  to  bl- 
^tow  on  it  no  common  praise. 

Art.  25. — A  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Game  of  Billiards  ;  xvhcrein.^ 
,  the  Theory  is  minutely  examined  upon  physidaf  Principles,   and-fa^ 
miliar ly  exhibited  by  easy  Transitions  from  Causes  to    Effects^ 
/  With  Plates f  6fc»  SfC.     By  an  Amateur.     Robinson.     1806. 

THEanthor  of'  this  .philosophical  E^ssiy,  has,  we  will  venture  to 

sTuy,  a  better  claim  to  the  title  wluch  he  gives  lo^  himself  at  the  end 

'of  his  treatise  (Philobiiiyihan  to  that   of  philgsopher,  to  which  he 

'  seems  to  nspire  in   his  title-page,     A  more,  flimsy  performance  we 

have  rarely  seen.     We  may   apply   to  it,  in  more  stnses  than  one^ 

*  the  classical  phrase  (u  iba  dat) — aye,  aiul  verba  sesquipedalia  too. 

But  as  for  philosophy . — !  Hut  we  will  add  no  more.  Let  the  aulhpr 

consider,  to  use  his  ovn   phrase,  how  little  necemury  coffsimility 

there  is  between  fine  words  and  good  senSe — in  sliort,  let  him  lakc^^ 

his  CMC,  aiid  give  up  authorship.  ^ 

^RT.  26. —  Oh  servo  f  ions  on  the  MihJew,  sugoested  by  the  Queries  «jf 
Mr.  Ahhur  Young.  By  John  Egremont^  Esq,  pp.AO.  Hulch-^; 
ard.     1^00\ 

WK.  A.  Young,   in   order   to  facilitate  experiments  and    inqui- 

:^ios,  published  twelve  queries,' relative   to  the  cause   and   f  ffticts  of  , 

niildtw.     One  of  thcsequeries,   the   11th,  has  been   productive  of 

mucli  injury,  and  is  certainly  irrelevant  to    the   subject  :  "*  Wha| 

prop:jiiiQn^  in  yoi^  opinion^  Uu4;s  the  iatf  crop  bear  to  a  como^on 
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tverage  prodacet"  A  i|oettioii  no  nan  mho  fcaew  any  tlunf  of'  bii« 
{«an  nature  would  have  proposed,  and  one  wbicb  it  would  be  mucb 
easier  to  answer  generally  than  to  estimate  the  ridiculous  answers, 
it  must  necessarily  have  received.  If  all  the  rectors  in  the  couMrjf 
took  tbeir  tytbe  in  kind,  then  such  a[jquestion  might  be  addressed  to 
them  exclusively;  but  otherwise  it  is  just  as  absurd  as ihe  attempt 
te  estimate  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  from  the  produce^ 
of  ooe  vine.  Mr.  Egrereont,  however,  has  answered  it/^ad  by  the 
assistance  of  two  Qr  three  halfs  and  thirds,  has  contrived  to  appear 
very  profound  and  sagacious,  although,  .perhaps*  he  does  net  evea 
know  it  correctly  in  his  own  farm,  much  less  that  of  his  neigh* 
hours.  This  writer  speaks  only  of  the  mildew  or  ousty  appearaace 
on  the  straw  of  wheat,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  blighted  or  black 
ear,  which  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  insects.  According  to  hia 
observations  (which  have  not  been  very  exteu:iive),'  clayey  sqils  have 
yielded  crops  the  least  affected  by  m4l(tew,  and  peat  or  moor  the  most* 
calcareous  and  sandy  Loams  the  next.'  Early  sown  crops  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  most  secure  from  mildew ;  white  wheat  is  the  soonest  i«» 
Jeeted,  red  later,  and  bearded  the  last.  Mr.  Egremont,  howev«r« 
bas  not  ofiered  us  any  new  facts  or  observations  on  the  nature  or 
cause  of  mildew  ;  be  ascribes  it  to  cold,  and  the  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  and,  cold  to  heat  alternately ;  although  he  admits 
that  it  may  .be  a  fungus,  he  contends  for  its  being  a  disease  in  the 
circulation  of  the  vegetable  juices.  In  fact  we  have  not  been  ab)«t 
to  perceive  any  thing  in  these  'Observations'  which  has  not  bee« 
previously  laid  Iv.'fore  the  public  in  the  Critical  Review;  and  tha 
vegetabljB  tumour,  which  certain  microscopical  dreamers  call  « 
plant,  (as  all  vegetable  matter  assumes  an  organized  appearauce^ 
and  which  we  ascribed  to  the  action  of  cold  and  moisture  obstruct- 
ing the  vegetable  circulation,  Mr.  £.  would  perhaps  call  a  frost^ 
bitten  part  of  a  vegetable.  To  attribute  it  entirely,  however,  lo  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  is  t4>  give  u»  slender  hopes  of  bein^t 
able  1.0  prevent  it:  but  experience,  independent  of  all  theories,  has 
fortunately  furnished  our  farmers  with  a  sure  mean  of  resisting  thi< 
supposed  action  of  the  afmosphere  in  the  previous  preparation. of 
^  -the  seed,  and  it  is  for  them  to  adhere  still  more  rigiJly  to  a  practice, , 
which  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 

Art.  27. — The  Climate  of  Great  Britain  ;  or  Remarks  on  ike  Chtjjjge 

~    it  has  undergone^  particularly  xvithin    the  last   Fifty  Year%.    Ac  - 

counting  for  the  increased  Humidity  and  conseqi^ent  Cloudiness  of 

our  Springs  and  Summers  ;    with  the  Effects  suck  ungenial  5etf* 

jsons  have  produced  upon  the    Vegetable   and   Animal  Ecoitomy^ 

Including  various  'Experiments  to  ascertain    the   Causes  if  suck 

Changes,     Interspersed  with  numerous  physiological  Facts   ani- 

'  Observations y  illustrative  of  the  Process  of  Vegttatixm^  an  i  tfte 

.    Connection  $ubsisting  between  the  Phenomena  of  the   IVeatker  and 

the  Production^  of  the  SoiL  By  John  fFilliams,  E^q\  8w.'   Bald* 

wins.     I8O6. 

This  very  c^mprebensire  thk  preclude^^the  nfecesbfty  of  ^Wiaj: 
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m  more  tedtets  explsnatM  of  the  content*,  of  t,\ji\s  Volume  tt  ^iff 
^ublTess  sansfy  mosC  readers;  and  bejond  a  question  ,aH  who  hatre 

^  any  knowledge  of  meteorology.  The  author  has  lakeu  a  tulga^ 
«t|»imon  for  a  philosophical  truth,  and  has  laboured  very  hard  to  tx^ 

■  plaift  its  cause^nd  consequences.  To  a  philosophical  inquirer^  how-^ 
ever,  the  first  experiment  necewary  was  to  ascertain  the  fact,  whether 
die  climate  of  this  country  be  positively  more  huraid  in  consequence 
«»f  the  didereiU  acts  of  parliament  fur  inclosing  waste  lauds?   Mr., 

>  W.  takes  it  for  graiited  ;tbat  it  is,  and  without  any  preliminary  jn» 
quiry,  without  reverting,  to  the  different  meteorological  journals 
published  in^  the  Philosophicjal  Transactioijs  and  other  workj,  or 
even  without  duly  considering  the  very  facts  which  he  himself  haa 
quoted  (p.  fS  to  82)  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  climate  is  grow 
ing  riiore  humid  and  more  cloudy  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
planting!  His  style  argument  and  proof  of  ibis  supposed  change  of 
dlBaaje,  to  him  perhaps  unanswerable^  is  no  doubt  very  ingeniousi 
*  For,  (says  he)  we  do  not  hfar  the  same  complaiut  of  Wet  cold  seasons 

'  from  our  neighbours^  who  inhaliit  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  on 
the  continent  T  We  can  readily  beliete  that  our  philosopher,  resid- 
-,  iug  in  Londqn,  cannot  hear  the  same  complaints  of  wet  and  coM  on 
tke  continent;  but  we  can  inform  him  that  if  he'were  there,  he 
would  kear  the  peasantry  make  the  very  same  complaints/  Thit 
tt>tume  upon  the  whole  chiefly  consists  of  ♦  shreds  and  patches '^ from 

.  Alt  the  modem  publications,  particularly  Darwin's  Phytologia^  and 
l^ears  evident  marks  of  a  superficial  compiler,  but  none  of  an  ori- 
ginal observer  of  the  economy  of  nature.  At  be^it,  it  can  only  bfe. 
considered  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  began  to  observe  nature  y^s« 
terday,  and  who  writes  or  rather  compiles  before  he  thinks.  We 
ahall  ]>0t  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  with  detailed 
observations  on  such  a  performance. 

Art.  28. — Repertorio  Mvsicahossia  Raccdlta  di'varia  Poesla  comi 
fosta  ad  tt9o  </e*  Prqfessori  di  Musica^  €  ^dilettunti  :  daG.  B^  Bo^ 
chini  Romano f  pmstore  Arcade^   e  antico  Mtmbro  delle  Accadanie  ' 
de*  Farti,  e  de*  Qairiti,    1 2mo.     Londra,  ,D'ulau.     180(J. 

SIGNOR  Boscbini  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  chusing  a 
title  to  his  vork,  as  a  Musical  Repertory  is  much  better  adapted, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  pieces  of  music  than  that  of 
poetry  for  music^  This,  however,  is  no  diminutien  of  its  intrinsic 
merit,  -  The  good  tast3. and  sound  criticisnii  modestly  evinced  in 
the  preface,  is  a  very  favourable  presage  of  the  author's  work  ;  and 
s  his  pointed  censure  of  the  ridiculous  jingling  ribaldry  of  many  Ita- 
lian rhymers  and  manufacturers  of  modero  operas,  is  so  just^  that 
ure  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  . 

*  Quest!  sonostati  da  quelche tempo  in  si. gran  numero,  che  han- 
l)0  quasi  tutalmenteinfettato  con  insipidi  c  bassi  toncetti  Tiitmosfera 
armohicd)  e  perSuaso  col  continug,  e  disgustosoe-sempio  a'  a  meno 
ktrutti)  non  esser  la  poesia  per  musica  a^ltracosia,  che  unkcombitia- 
Kione  acconciamente  ordinata  di  parole  or  sdrucciole,  or  tronche^ 
<>r  dilptnoibfi^or  di  dattili^  or  di  spondeii  or  di  trochei,  ed  ora  di  ^ua« 
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drtsillabi  ^d  ftncl)^  pentasillabi  taelodiosi,  sonori,  o  romoTeg^uMh 
In  qupstasecondaclas^edi  poeti  melopici  coroprendonsi  «;ncbe  nU 
cuni^  i  quali,  oltre  la  intera  t/iaitcanza  d*  idee,  e  la  viiti:  delle  es- 
presstoni,  incrodQCono  frequentemente  vocaboli,  frasi  e  idioiur,  ci)^ 
potrebbono  per  ventura  cfaianiarsi  piuUostO  gaUkismiy  e^tarptatuMf 
francesi,  che  tollerabile,  italica  favelk/ 

This  little  volume  indeed  is  unquestionably  the  best  cdfection  of 
ihe  mdst  rational  sdngs  and,  chorusses  in  Italian  that  we  haveseei) ; 
and  the  lovers  of  Italian  literature  and  muiiic  in  this  counli-y  k9^  ^ 
much  indebted  to  Signor  Boschini  for  the  highly  laudable  and  siic-> 
cessful  atterhpt  to  unite  V sound  and  sense'  in  their  musical  enter** 
tainments*  /  i 

Art.29.  --The  singular  and  interesting  Trial  of  Iteriftf  Stanton*^ 
Esq.  of  the  %th  or  King^s  Regiment ,  on  Charges  far  unoffi* 
cerlike  Behaviour ^  as  preferred  agaihsthim  by  Lieutenant  (Jo- 
.  lonel  Youngs  commanding  the  said  Regiment  ;  tried  by  a  gene» 
ral  Court  Martial  held  at  Doncaster^  1 4th  August  ISOd  and  ap- 
veral  subsequent  Days.  The  Conduct  of  thos€  Officers  of  the%d 
Battalion  of  the  above  Regiment^  who  were  combined  agaimt 
Mr.  Stanton^  is  exposed ;  and  their  Examinations  as  taken  on 
Oath^  together  with  the  Defence  set  up,  to  contradict  thei^  jpe*- 
timgny  by  his  Friends^  are  correctly  exhibited.  The  whole 
tending  clearly  to  evince  the  injurious  Treatment  which  Mr» 
Stanton  sustained.     \%no.  8t)o.    Egerton.      180fi. 

WE  are  indebted  for  this  singular  publication  to  the  aunt-  o/  ff. 
Stanton,  Esq.  the  widow  of  a  Capt.  Downes,  who,  hearing  'liiat 
sotme  persons  had  through  malice  inserted  in  the  London  papers,  a 
paragraph,  tending  to  throw  a  stigma  on  her  nephew,  by  siaiing'he 
nad  been  found  guilty  by  a  general  court  martial,  of  ungcntleman- 
like  conduct,'  has  thought  proper  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
before  the  public.  These  by  no  means  invalidate  the  statement  in 
the  paragraph,  jf  any  ^uch  appeared.  JNIr.  Stanton,  who  is  an  Irish- 
man, had  the  insolence  to  intimate  at  a  billiard  table  that  he  sho<4irt 
post  all  officers  who  did  not  pay  their  debts.  This,  it  appears, ^wa9 
resented  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  preferred  a  coni- 
plaint  against  him  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment ;  and  the'conse* 
quence  w^al  an  arrest,ior  a  violation  of  the  forms  of  which  the  present 
trial  was  instituted  ;  notwithstanding  the  defendant  was  foui)d  guilty, 
we  think  that  the  o^icers  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  8th  regimen* 
entertained  a  considerable  prejudice  against  him  fur  some  reasons, 
which  are  not  assigned  in  this  pamplilet ;  and  to  this  prej^udice^, 
more  than  to  the  charges  preferred  against  him  on  the  trial  (^vvLicli 
are  in  themselves  absolutely  frivolous)  he  owes  bis  degradation  in 
that  regiment. 

Art*  30.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac  Watts^  AD, 
%ith  Extracts  from  his  "Correspondence y  ^vo.  is,  Williami 
an£^  Smith.     1806. 

WHATEVER  relatct  to  this  karntd" and  emineat  disstnting  mi* 
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Ulster,  is  deserving  of  perusal.  *  Few  men  bave  left  behind  them 
say&  Dr«JohnsoQ,  '  such  purity  of  character,  or  such  montiments  of 
laborious 'piety  ;  he  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  iiroitf 
liioee  who  are  b'sping  their  firnjes^ns,  to  the  en)i|»btene^  feader^ 
of  Malbrancbe  and  Locke  ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  ndt  spi* 
ritual  nature. unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  andf 
the  science  of  the  stars/  " 

'The  writer  of  the  present  memoirs  has  coraprebended  all  the  fact!^ 
in  Gibbons  and  subsequent  biographers,  and  given  a  faithful  delinef- 
ation  of  the  author  and  the  roan  :  the  selection  of  ,  his  correspon- 
dleoce  throws  light  upon  many  particulars  of  his  Hfe,  aiyl  willgreatly 
•dd  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

Ajblt.  S\, — An  Historical  Account  of  Corsham  House  in  WiltsHxrl 
thereat  of  F.aul  Cobb  Met hnen^  Esq.  •scith  a  Catalogue  of  his  ce- 
lebrated Collection  of  Pictures,  Dedicated  to  the  Patrons  of  ihe 
British  Institution^  and  embracing  a  concise  Historical  Essay  en 
the  Fine  Arts^  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  different  Syhoolsy  and 
a  Review  of  the^progressive  State  of  the  Arts  in  England^  also 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Artists  whose  JVorks  constitute,  thig 
Codec tion.  By  John  Tritton.  Embellished  with  a  View  and  Plan  e/ 
ihe*f louse,     8ro.     Loi>gman.     I8O6. 

THE  collection  of  paintings  at  Corsham  bousd  is  noble,  amd  AtiU 
amply  reward  the  visii  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  magnificent  mansion  t  to  such  this  little  work  wilt 
be  found  both  an  useful  and  entertaining  companion. 

AaT.  32. — The  Primitives  of  tht  Greek  Tongue,  injke  Larguag^^ 
viz,  Greeks  Latiuy  English,  Italian  and  French,  in  Verse,  By  J,  F7 
Alphonso  Nouflier,     Sro.*   3^,  6d,  Longman.  I8O6.         '     > 

SINCE  the  days  of  old  Lily,  the  world  has  not  witnessed  so 
absurd  an  attempt  at.  versifrcation  as  the  present/  The  au-v 
thor  shall  be  his  own, expositor  :  •  the  kind  of  line  is  an  hexametei 
verse,  so  far  a^  the'Gre<'k  words  have  allowed  rne  to  do  so;  thijf 
Latin  coining  next  still  preserves  its  quantity  ;  then  the  Eng^lisb  and 
ihe  Italian,  which  have  also  tht'ir  accent  very  con^icnous;and 
chiefly  the  Italian,  whose  accent  is  a  gi^estt  inrprovement,  and  yet  so 
ieldoqi.  acquired  by  foreigners  ;  the  Frt?nch  at  last,  which  forms  th^ 
^xth  foot  or  >pondee,  the  whole  answering  to  a  Greek  or  Latfri 
ierse  of  the  same  measure,  as  Mvi*tv  atth  Cs*  flinXMi^t^  'A;^iAi»of,  Armi^ 
^iruraquecanoTrojse  qui  primus  ab  oris ;  thus  must  be  read  thefoV* 
1bwrnghne»« 

Ar»^  f  castiis — in  [  norceiit  |  immicii  |  lat5  pur  |  <$•  chaste. 
^^  I  Hqs  viShS  I  .mens  san^  \  nine  ar  |  deutS  vi^hement  ( 
i^lfi  I  dil^ni  I  arS  l5  jnear  slracci  |  arfidS  |  chirer. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Master  of  Westmiaster  sch6o^;   - 
'4ho,/we  think,  will  notcoit^va  bimself  greatly  flat1lctcd-^y  tbe 
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Art.  J.-j^^Speciniem  of  early  Eriglisfl  Metrical   Romance^ 
By  George  Ellis,  Esq,    J  Fdls,     Longman.'     l8ol5, 

^.THERfi  .are  sorale  itien  gifted  vvidi  sucli  ad  elegant  anJ 
original  genius,  that  subjects  naturally  dry,  tedious,  and. 
uiunteresting,  acquire  from  their  raagfc  totich  so  many  fairy 
embellishments,  ais   to'  attract   general  notice,'   and   afforcf' 

SeVierat  deligh't.  T^he^  seize  with  intuitive' qiiickness  alt 
je  secret  beaulies  of  the  j<ludy  to  which'  tfiey  have  applied,' 
and  conceal  with  skilful  d'iscritiVinatiorf  every  thing  dull'  or 
repulsive.  ,Instead  of  being  liu'rried  by  thoughtless  enthu- 
j^'iasm'  into  lon^  and  usefess  discu'ssions,  merely  b'ecaiise  they 
liave  sonie  connection  with  their  favourite  pursuit;*  in^eacf 
6f  Keaping  into  one  incqwgrub'us  mass  what  must  bfe  inter- 
esting JLo  afl,  anj  what  ciVn  be  sb  only  to  a  few,  th^y  follow 
their  object  with  a  calm  and  ra'tiotiaT  perseverance,  and 
when  fhey  colli municate  the  fesult  of  tlveir  labours  to  the 
public,  they  withhold  alf  the  trivial  notices  iJhey  hdve  cof- 
Iccted  on  their  way,  and  present  only  their  most  imp6rtanti 
Jiscoven'es.  By  fhfs  means,  <Ve  .ire  amused  and  iniiructed 
t>y  tde  collected  sum'  of  their  matured  information,  without 
oeing  fatlffued  by  following  them  through  the  laborious 
fpurney  necessary  to  its  acquisition  :  We  enjoy  all  the  lux- 
ury, and  endure  none  of  the  difficulty  6f  knowledge  thus 
collected  by  their  pers'i^verariceV  and  adorned  by  f  heir  taste. 
In  antiquarian  pursuits,  a  maii  of  t'hfs  character  is  xio  less 
iisei*Ql  tfjan  extraordinary.  .The  6r6digi6'us  labour  ne- 
cessary for  the  acquisition  of  sbc*h(  kn6Wledge,'  and  the 
Rninteresting  nature  of  iiiany  of  itrf*  defaits,  will  ever  pre- 
vent it  from  becoHjIng  general,  a^nd  almost  always  deter 
men  of  genius  Ao'm  entering  ifs  iniricatie  a'nd  gloomy  laby- 
rinths. AccordihglyV  anticjuarfans  ar6  for  the  moistf  part' 
(lull  plodd^mg  animals,  who  ^iers<^yere  ixi  the  melancholy 
4ast  of  ^Tgging  and  altering  the  form  6f  ancient  lumher, 
vvithd'ut  b(:^ng  (ible  to  reduce  it  to  any  determinate  shape/ 
*  CritvRbv.  Vol,  10.  Februilry,  im.  t 
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or  tQ^epabue  it  with   any  specific  character.      Blin^d  by 
the  dust  they  raise  around  themselves^,  they  see  nokhing  dis* 
tinctly ;  fragments  of  the  elder  time  lie  scattered  around 
them  in  dim  confusion^  and  the  amount  of  their  atchieve- 
ments  perhaps  consists  in  knocking  off  some  eurious  piece 
of  workmanship  from  the  temple  of  antiquity,  which   falls- 
intQ  the  possession  of  some  one  capable  of  appreciating^^ 
and  displaying  its  beauty.     It  has  happened   however  in  the- 
preterit  age,  that  this  study,  formerly  the  exclusive  property 
.  of  dulness,    has  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  genius* 
They  have  invested  the  antiquarian  with  a  perfectly  new 
dress,  and  instead  of  a  dead-eyed  monk  covered  wito  rags- 
and  dust,.and- groping  his  way  through  the  rayless  gloom,. 
he  assumes  the  lofty  mien  of  the  poet,  and  the  gay  attire  of 
the  man.  of  the  world.  He  doubtless  undergoes  a  blessed*,  trans* 
formation,  and  for  this  we  know  of  no  man  better  entitled^ 
tQ  our  thanks  than  Mr.  Ellis^     In  his  ^  Specimens  of  early 
Snglish'  Poeti^  he  exhibited  an  extensive  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language,   since  its  formation^ 
some  time  before  the   accession  of.  Henry  III.     To  thi^ 
k;nowledgebe  added  an  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  and'  a  felir 
city  of  speculation  highly  creditable  to  his  powers  as  an 
original  writer,  and  with   these  ivere  beautifully  combined^ 
the  attractions  of  a  cultivated   taste,  and  of  a  very  simple,, 
elegant  stile  of  composition.     The  arrangement  of  those 
volumes  is  perspicuous  in  the  idea,  and  regular  in  the  exe- 
cutioo«.     We  meet  v^ith  no  poet  straggling  from  his  proper 

i^lace,  as  we  so  frequently  did  in  Mr.  Jam ieson's   collection, 
ately  reviewed  ;  nor  are  the  specimens  ever  printed  without 
regard  to  that  order  which  their  different  subjects  or  styles* 
naturally  recommended.      Th^  performance  resembles  aa^ 
elegant  buildiiig;  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  architecture- 
prevail;  therd  is  notwithstanding  a  consistency  of  the  whole„. 
and  in  whi/sh  die  admirer  of  each  order  finds  enough  to  be 
delig^ited   with,   without  ever   feeling   disgust  or  aversion, 
towards  those  parts  less  suited  to  his  notion  of  excellence.. 
^bere  is,at  the  same  time,  a  characteristic  modesty  andgen- 
tlenesjs  of  opinion  about  Mr.  Ellis^  wkich  so  far  from  mak* 
ing  us  dQubt   the  solidity  of  his  information,  or  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conjectures,  inspires  us  with  a  perfect  confidence 
in  both;  and  w^  willingly  allow  our^elvfes  to  be  instructed  by. 
a  man  who-  possesses    the  richness  of  knowledge  without* 
any  of  its  super^iUpjiispess,  and  who,  insteadof  assuming  the 
air  and  deportment  9f  a  wiseacre,  converses  with  u?  in   the> 
easy  and  pleasant-  language  of  a  friend. 

Tlie  objeqjt  of  the  work  now  i^der  review  is  shortly  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  Mr,  Ellii^r^sown  words-:  'Advertisement^ 
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Vol. I.*  'The  following  Voliimed  ikrip  intended  to  9\ipp\f 
&  chasm  in  the  Specioiens  of  early  English  Pipiets«  by  eX'^ 
plaining  moire  fully  the  progress  of  oiirpQeiry  and  lan- 
jB^age  firom  the  Utter  part  of  the  i3th  to  the  fbiddle  of  the 
14th  century^  and  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  oiir  romances 
bf  chiyalry,  in  their  earliest  and  simpleiSt  fornl/^  W^  sbatl 
Endeavour  to  preient  our  ireaders  with  as  full  A  VleW  of  Mr^ 
Ellis's  labourd>  as  bur  limits  Will  peroiit^  4nd  if  it  be  riot  proe 
ductive  of  amiisenient  or  instruction,  we  willingly  take  th«!t 
blame  to  our^lred^  as  we  think  the  faults  and  errots  to  bye 
found  in  these  Toltime^  are  Irifliog  ill  their  nature,  and  few 
in  nlimberj  while  the  information  id  generally  curious  and 
not  linfreqtiet)tly  interesting.  A  coifsiderable  part  of  the 
£rst  volume -consists  of  an  introduction  divided  into  five^ 
tectioBs^  of  which  we  intend  giving  a  bri^f  analysis. 

Sect.  I.    The  word  '  Rdraancfe'  originally  aigniiiiid  the 
Homan  language  as  spoken  in  the  Gdropean  provinces  of  thfe 
empire ;  hit  its  earliest  Use  in  this  island,  expressed  thaS: 
dialeetof  the  French  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquesK. 
The  Roiiiitnoe  began  to  ^upersed^  the  Iiatin  as  li  coiloquiai 
language  in  Gaul,  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centurjji^ 
a  written  Specimen  bf  wbicli   is  preserved  by  Mr.  fUtson; 
imd  neaply  resembles  the  present  Provencal.     But  th^  un>>- 
form  prevalence  of  this  language  in  France  wal  of  very 
febort  duration.    In   345  the  Dane§  or   Normans  inVaded 
that  coontry^aoid  gradually  extended   their  usurpations  ih 
the  we^ern  province^  till  Qli,  ^hen  they   h^d  theoEi  coni^ 
finned  by  a  treaty  with  Charles  the  Simple.     Froiji^this  pe- 
riod oreat  changes  took  plac^  in  the  Uomance  It^iiguago^' 
imhitm  was  separated  tnlb  numerous  dialects.    Th^  distracted 
itate  of  the  kin|;dom  pfrevented  that  general  intercourse 
between  ite  mbit  distant  inhabitants,  which  ia  the  gveat 
t9Lm&  of  uaitbrmity  of  s^ch,  atnd  which  gave  rise  to  tbe 
p«evalen£eof  the  Latin  tongue  6vet  all  theJlomaQ  Ei^pixe; 
and  of  the  fitfmanbe  while  the  pow^r  of  Charlemagne  ro- 
maiped  crnshatten.    France  became  subject  to  th^  tyrabny 
b(  innttmercitble  peliy  priixces/  and  the  vulgar  rodgue,  na^- 
fixecl  by  models  of  composition'  or  riiles  df  grammar,  was 
afaandofited  to  every  kind  bf  innovation  that  ignorapeftbV  it 
xnixtoreof  doffefent  i^aces^  of  men  could  prodacdV  lM{>- 
txMis  kbwcYev  that  after  the  invaders  had  com'p3e|ify  settled 
theot^tves  in  their  conc|(iie»ts;,tfaey  cultivaited  witU  gtWt  assiv 
Aotty  the  laofguage  of  the  v^nquislxed,  and!  that  tiie  Fte^ii 
t«ere,  in  ag^ei^  tfreasute/  indebted  foj^  the  p^esei^Va:tibn  of  thi^ 
iuJgar  tongue  Co  th^  ca:pttnt'Oif  Normandy,  which  afford^ 
fait  an  asvlattif  whilet  theif  own  country  wa;s  involved  in  tiie 
korrtfrs  m  civil  wnr.    To  the  Normans  tob^  lias^  dwiior  ill 
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general  diffusion  over  Europe  i"  lior  is  it  improbaTblfe  tf)at  \ht 
-provinces  to  the  north  of  tiie  Loire,  who^  dialects  partook 
111  some  degree  of  the  Teutonic;  \vould  assimilate    thfem   to 
the  langtmge  of  a  nation  so  celebrated  for   valour  and  vic- 
tory.   With  regard   to  the  earliest  specimens  of  ngrthera 
Trench  literature^  no  traces  reiiiain   of  any  professed  work 
4>f  fiction,  or  of  any  thing  resembling  an  epic  fable,  before 
the  middle  of  the  l*2th  century.     All  the  compositions  ia 
Romance  previous  to  thattime.of  which  we  know  any  things 
were  either '  devotional  and  moral  tracts,  chronicles,  &c. 
find  universally  translations,  or  warlike,  satyrical  or  encomi- 
astic songs.     As  far  therefore  aS  negative  evidence   goes, 
ire  may  dqny  the  existence  of  any  poem  now  called    a  ro- 
mance, before  the  period   above   mentioned.     It  may   be 
urged  however,  that  the  minstrels  of  those  times  in  all  pro- 
i)£dbiHty  composed  a  stock  ^f  fabulous  narratives,  f6r  the 
amusement  of  those  not  greatly  delighted  with  the  lives  of 
holy  men,  though  now  lost  or  unrHscovered.    To  thbs  itmay 
be  replied  th'at  at  the  time  of  the  conc^uest,  there  certainly 
idid  exist  among  the-Norhrans  the   profession  of  minstrelsy. 
£ut as  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  minstrels  were  French, 
itmust  be  admitted  that  they  came  from  Denmark,  as  ad- 
"vanced  by  Percy  in  his  Keliques.     When   their  own  idiom 
fell  itito  disuse,  they   were   probably  obliged  to   exercise 
their  talents  in  the  newly  adopted  language,  but  how  coald 
they  contribute  in   any  degree  tq  its  improvement,   who 
were  themselves  so  irti perfectly  acquainted  with  it  f  Aecord- 
inglvrthough  a  spirit  of  poetry  is  to  befoufid  inthelMpisb 
oicalds,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  bards  could  transmit  it 
to  the  Danish  minstrels'.     It  is  to  the  crusades  that  wa   ar^r 
to.look  for  the  principal  cause  of  improvement  in.  the  Ro- 
icance  language.    The  clergy  thea  found,  themselves  in- 
terested in  conveying  to  the  illiterate  throiigh  the  medium  of 
the  vulgar  tongue  the  knowledge  which   they   alone  pos- 
sessed, and  thus  that  vulgar  tongue  became  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  clerical  attention.  ,  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
first  .work»  of  fiction  wer^  not  the  compositions  of  such 
an  unlearned  set  of  men  a^  the  minstrels  roust  have   beerij 
;but  of  persons  who  had  a  considerable  portion   of  leafotog, 
and  %vho,  in  the  idlenes:s  of  their    profession,    composed 
works  vrhichr  Mr. 'Ell isJ  well    denominates  the'luxory  of 
leisure/    The  office  of  the  minstrel  appears  to  have  con- 
4Msted  at  first  in  the  arts  of  mimicry  and  juggling.    To  these 
^ere  shortly  added  that  of  music,  and   finally  the   talent  of 
isxtemporaneoua  effusion,  like  the  improvisator e  of  Italy. 

Sect.  If.    The  first  romances,  written    probably   during 
Ibe  latter  part  of  th^  l^th  ceatui-y^  profess  to  be  cbroaiclel 
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or  true  histories,  and  are  knovrn   to  have  been  trdnslated  ^ 
.iDQLitated  from  the  Latin.  There  however  exists  one(Le  Che- 
valier au  Lion)  attributed  to  Wace,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging   to  an   intermediate  class  between   the 
historical  romances,  and   the  purely   fabubtis  ones  of  th^ 
idth  century^  and  which  i«  stipposed  by  Uitson  to  be   the 
original  of  Ywair  and  Gawairs.     Here   Mr.  Ellis  is   natur- 
rallyled  into  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  that  romamic 
fictipn  which  hiis  furnished  tp  the  Italians  a  splendid  spe- 
cies of'  Epic  poetry,  and  afforded  to  our  rude   Norman  ait- 
cestors  many  attei^pts  resembling  epic  fable.     This  hpnouf 
has  b.een  attributed  successively   to  the  Scandinavians^  the 
Arabian^,  the  Armoricans,  the  Provencals,  and  the  Norpians^ 
The   first  of  these  theories  has  been   ingeniously  supported 
by   Percy.     According  to  him,   the  scalds,   wno  wei'e  the 
historians  of  the  north,  as  were  the  bards  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain, e:radually  attempted   to   embellish  their  recitals  with 
marvellous  fictions  of  giants  and  enchanters,  &c.  who  in  time 
made  such  a  di:?tingui5i!ied  figure  in  the  romartces.  A  chival- 
rous spirit,  too,  existed  in  the  northern  nations  long  before 
tb^  Ciitablishmeut   of  kuighth<)od  as  a  regular    order,    and 
their   superstitions  respecting  preternatural  beings  were  ^3^7 
treniely  artaiogous   to  the  later   fictions   of  romancer    T<> 
the^e  he  adds  other  ingenious  arguments  which  it  is  needless 
to  particularize.     TT^iis   systeuj    however  appears  too  exclu- 
sive.     It  does   not   account  for  the  prodigious  number  of 
f)opular    ballads  and    fictions  concerning  King  Arthur  and 
lis   knights,    which  it  is  evident  are   derived  from  a   very 
different  solirce;  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the  Norr 
pians  continued  to  preserve,  at  least  during  two  centuries,  a 
fondness  for  the  peculiar  poetry  of  their  ancestors ;.  and  Mr. 
Way  has   translated  a  fragment  from  the  fabliaux  oi\^'  Les 
trois  Chevaliers  et.la  Chemise,"  which  breathes  the  genuine 
spirit  qf  the   Gothic  Ode.     The   second  hypothesis  which 
was  adopted  by  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  and  superficialToni 
Warton,  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Percy,  and  rests  upon  no 
sure  foundation,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled  that 
Arabian  inventions  may  have  had  some  inflqence  on  the  li- 
terature and  manners  ot  Europe,      Arabic  numerifils  were 
introduced  into  France  a  century  before  the  crusacles/and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  so  often  alluded  to  iti  the  early  roman- 
ces,  was  taught  e^clhsively  in   the  Saracen  schools.    The 
third  theory,  which  supposes  Britany  10  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  romantic  fictiqu,  ^eemsjiahle  to  the  fewest  objeclipt^s. 
The  similarity  of  (he. language  used  by  the  Armoricans  and 
the  natives  qf   this  island  proves  their  similar  origin,  an^ 
a  colony  of  Saxons  ase  actually  said  by  the  British  histori- 
fjns  to  baye  t^l^ea  rett^ge  m  Britany,  carrying  with  them. 
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ff^kny  of  their  arcl^ives.  Nay^  th^  Norman  poet^  themselTO) 
Afoii^fis  to  have  derived  their  stories  from  a  Breton  priginal. 
Astbe  Bretons  w^r^  the  fim  people  P.f  franco  ^i%h  whon^ 
•ibe  Noraians  had  auy  friendly  iiitercoarse,  it  must  have  beei^ 
from  them  that  the  latter  4<^rived  their  tales  of  Charlemagoej 
iinless  we  believe  them  to  have  been  brpi^ht  frpii^  Scan<fin4-r 
^ia^  a  supposition  yery  absurd  M|[.  Ellis  concludes  this en^ 
.^nirj  witii  the  following  judicious  remarks: 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  pr^eding  systems  are  by  nq, 
ibeans  I r. compatible,  atid' that  thei^e  is  np  absurdrty  in  supposing 
^at  t;he  scenes  and  characters  of  our  romantic  histories  were  yery 
^lierally,  though  not  exclysively  deirived  from  the  Bretons,  oi; 
firom  the  Welch  of  this  island  ;  that  much  of  the  colouring,  and  per- 
iu4>s  some  partienlar  adventures  may  be  ok'  Scandinavian  brir 
tgin  ;  and  that  occasional  episodes,  together  m\)\  part  of  the  macht-' 
'Bery,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians/     f.  35,  vol.  i. 

The  section  ends  with  some  proofs  drawn  from  the  writing^ 
pFFrenchmen,  ^  that  it  was  fmm  England  apa  Normandy 
.  that  the  French  received  the  first  wcrl^s  tbatd^^^serve  to  be 
cited  in  their  language.*. 

Sect.  UI.  The  nature  of  the  information  contained  in, 
this  section  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  abridged  to  any  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Ellis  has  compressed  into  it  so  much  curious  in,- 
?ormatipn,  and  expressed  it  so  very  concisely,  that  we  coiv 
tent  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  theyolumes  thfem-n 
selves  ;  he  will  there  find  a  very  excellent  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  famous,chronrcle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^ 
the  seventh  l)Ook  of  which  contains  many*  CMrlgus  pj^rticif- 
tars  relative  to  the  reign  of  Arthur. 

Sect.  IV.  Mr.  Ellis  here  giVes  a  summary  9fGeofFrey^^ 
'^Z  Vita  Merlini/'  which  we  do  not  think  so  happily  execut- 
ed as  it;  mighty  have  been.  He  certainly  possesses  a  ripU' 
and  originar  vein  of  humour^  and  often  enlivens  dull  de- 
rails by  fagetious  abridgment  and  quaint,  unes^pected  turn^, 
of  expressipii,  in  a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous,.  But  he  is  too^ 
fond  of  directing  his  readers;  he  sometimes  loses  the  spirit 
of  th^  original^  or  altogether  misrepresents  it,  and  seems  to, 
trunk  his  object  accomplished  by  awakening  a  smile.  Thi4 
perpetual  aesire  of  being  witty  is  not  attended  with  perpe- 
tual success^  and,  we  are  sothetimes  obliged  relijjptantly  to 
confess  that  he  gets  tiresome.  VViihaJI  the  folly  and  absurdi- 
ty that  peryaqi^  the  life  of  MjCriin,  there  is  joined  a  wild- 
i^e?5s  of  description  an^a  fanciful  (combination  of  incident, 
that  bestow  OQ  that,  wondrous  being  a  character,  bordering 
bn'siqbrimity  ;  and  wc  cannot  applaud  the  dijection  of  Mk. 
3£lli3 -s  humourous   taWnts'  \yhca  liey  endeavour  to  ^fibfi^ 
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yrh^\s  exalted.  To  us  there  appears  someihing  knysteriously 
fearful  in  the  loud  sudden  laugh  of  the  seer,  bj  which  he 
inlimated  his  perception  of  futurity  ^especially  when  we  con- 
isider  that  he  was  iu  generdi  the  prophet  of  calamity.  Hr> 
retreat  to  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  forest,  where  the  wild 
inonstersvvere  tamedbyfais  suptmatural  powers,  and  the  won* 
'dera  of  the  sky  fed  his  inspiration,  is  conceived  with  the 
/ancy  of  a  poet,  and  there  Is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  it  im 
the  language  of  Joe  Millar.  Mor  to  those  who  worstup  Uie  , 
spirit  of  legendary  lore  is  it  hy  any  means  delightful  to  hear 
Vheold  age  of  TaliessiH  and  Merlin  spoken  of  with  jocular 
irreverence.  It  was  tl)e  opinion  of  Polytlore  Virgil  tfial  Ge- 
^eiTrey  invented  great  pnctof  the  chronicle  whjcb  he  profeHse4 
to  translate  from  a  British  original,and  tliis  opi«iot)  has  beea 
<(efended  by  some  modern  writers,  among  whom  we  find 
Mr.  Twner,  the  visionary  champion  of  "Welch  literature. 
Mr.  Ellis,  however,  shows  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  ' 
imunuer  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  idea*  As  he  adds  little 
to  the  arguoients  of  Leiand  and  Price  on  tiiesame  subject, 
a  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here  the  detail  of  bis  reasoning* 
The  section  ends  with  a  very  curious  conjecture  of  Mr.Oweo» 
the  compiler  of  the  Wdch  Dictionary^ concerniag  the  exist- 
<ence  of  two  Arthurs,  which  certainly  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  monstrous  fooleries  that  pervade  the  story  of 
iHe  king  so  called.  W«  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Cambriaa  v 
Biography'  for  the  particulars  of  this  theory,  and  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  that  the  first  Arthur  is  supposed  ti> 
have  beeft  *'  Arcturus  or  the  great  Bear  and  proprietor  of 
the  constellation  Lyr;^"  and  the  second  the  son  of  Meirigap 
Te  vvdr4g,kiagof  theSilures.  Mr.  Ellisjudiciou^ly  observes,p.99, 
vol,  i.'^  Whether  we  suppose  thatAribur  was  the  real  baptismal 
9)ame  of  this  warrior,  or  an  appellation  conferred  by  the  grati« 
tilde  of  British  historians  and  poets  on  the  temporary  savior 
of  their  country,  we  may  easily,  believe  that  this  similarity 
of  name  might  ultimately  tend  to  identify  the  two  person** 
agcs.and  thus  iiilroduce  into  history  all  the  mythological  ex** 
travagancie&<jf  the  *<  Mabinogion." 

Sect.  V.  In  thi&  section ^which  concludes  tbeleameil  and 
h)ge«ious  introduction,  Mr.  Ellis  has  brought  together 
44uicl»  curious  informution  relative  to  Wales  during  thelUh,, 
]  Cf h  and  I3th  c<?nluriesi  we  intended  to  have  given  a  full  ana- 
lysis of  Uf  but  we  unwillingly  pass  it  over  with  this  general 
uotice,  lest  we  should  b^  turced  to  oiait  other  points  oi'  stilt 
greal-er  cariosity. 

in  th^  appendix  is  sm  analysis  by  Mr.  Doiicc  of  a  very 
f^^ngular  perrormunce  entitled  '  Petrus  Aiphonsus,^  now  in 
l)^)^  BrUUI)  x\Li}seum,^  'dj^d  aj^o  a,  vei'y  nea(  account  by  Mr«. 
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Ellis  of  the  Lays  of  Marie,  whichMr.Rilson  erroneously  con- 
fceived  to  b^  of  Arm'orican  origin,  but  which  were  certainly 
•written  in  this  country  and  never  printed.  Some  of  them, 
Jparticularly  Bisclafeanet,  Le^  deux  Artiants  Ywoh^c,  ar6 
•very  interesting,  and  abridged  in  our  authcr^s  happiest  man- 
iier;others  of  them  have  been  analysed  by  LeG rand  and  admi- 
rably translated  by  Way,  so  thatM  r.  Eli  is  contents  himself  with 
merely  mentioning  their  names.  Many  book-itjakiiig  collec- 
tors, Mr.  Jamieson  for  example, would  have  delighted  in  the 
Work  of  supererogation  which  Mr.  li/s  sense  and  hobesty 
have  despised.    • 

'     VVe   com^  now  to  the  romances   themselves,  which    ^re 
-arranged  nnder  six  general   lieads  :   I-    Romances  relating 
to  King  Arthur;- II.  Anglo  Saxon    romances;   lil.'Angl6 
Normau  romances ;  IV.  Romances  relating  to  Charlemagne; 
V.Romances  of  oriental  origin  ;  VI.  Mis?ellanouS  romances. 
I.  Romances  concerning  Anhur.     These'consist  of  Merlin 
in  two  parts,  ^hd  of  Morte  Anhur.   The  first  part  of  Merlin, 
\rhidh  by  the  bye  forms  a  complete  whole,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Arthur,  is  mtich  ihe  more  interesting 
of  the  two;  and  extravagant  ias  the  story  is,  the  mind  cannot 
help  feeling   an  undefinable  interest  in  that  extrnvagance. 
The  birth  and  parentage  of  Meriin  well  entitle   him  to  su- 
pernatural energies,   and  exhibit  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  wild  creation   of  rude  uncultivated    imagination.      His 
Satanic  tna^jesty,  after  destroyitig  a  worthy  old  gentleman  and 
bis  wife,  cannot  be <|uiel  till  he  has  also  got  intb  his  clutches 
their  three*dat]ghters,who  were  first- rate. toasts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood:    By  means  of  an  old   witch  of  his  acquaintance 
the  undermines  the  chastity  of  the  eldest  of  these  damsels,  ancT, 
in  some  shape  more  pleasing  to  the  female   heart  thain  his 
batural    one>  triumphs?  over    her  ^asy   virtue.'    According 
to  a  very  unjust  and  cruel  law  of  the  land,  sheisbiii'ied 
iilivie  for  this  transgression.     Her  second  sister  falls  likewise 
-tinder  the  poUer  of  the  tempter,  but,   availing  herself  of  a 
- xiliiase  in' thd  st&tutc  against  violated  virginity,  she  saves  her 
life  by   extending  her   favours   to  the   good  of  the  public. 
'  The  third'sister  keeps   herself  immaculaie  for  a  considerably 
time,  till  getting   accidenially  drunk  at  an  alehouse  over 
the  way,  where  it  is  to  be  feared  she  too  often  indulged   in 
tippling,  she  ^'alls   asleep  without  bolting  the  door  of  her 
bedroom,  and  in  the  morning  discovers  that  she  bas  sustaih- 
.«d  a  loss  against  which  she  had  so  lon^ guarded  with  so  mu<3h 
-  difficulty.  Her  pregnancy  getting  wind,  old  fjithef  Blaise,  fiui 
tiseful  character  iir those  days^  manages  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  her  sentence,  and  in   due  time  she  brings   into  the 
t¥orId  the  wondrous  child  Merlin^  who  immediately  on  bis 
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Wrth  tindereo^s  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  sayeli  lrtii| 
'from  becofniog  a  dpvil  like  his  papa.     He  19  a  most  perfect 
irheiorician  tb^  instant  be  sees  the  light,  and  proves  tpr  the  en- 
lire  satisfaction  of  a   court  of  a  justice  that  his  niother  waa 
trot  at  all  to  blaine  in  the  busitie?§,    ^s  she  hat^  qnly  suf- 
fered ^ a  chance'    that  might   have  happened  t^  s^ny  omj, 
and   could  not  be   reasonably    supposed   capable  of  baf- 
fling the    Prince  of  Evil.      The  judge  presidrng  at  thw 
trial  wa^  not  a  little  nettled  at  M(^riin^s  superior   saMcibf^ 
arid  was  punished  by  the  fbrmidable  i pip  for   hi's  ill-naUifc, 
in  being  let  into  the  secret  that  a  prie?t  of  an  adjoining 
parish  was  his  father,  a  disagreeable  truih  which  is  on  the 
Spot  confirmed  by  tlie  confession  of  the  contrite  mother ,who 
acknowledges  heir  youthful  partiality  for  the  cloth.     At  the 
age  of   seven  years,  Merlin  is  carried  to  the  court  of  Vofti- 
gem,  who  had  been  directed  by  Magi  to  search  for  a  chill 
answering  his  description,  and  at  the  court  of  that  prince^ 
he  delivers  a  variety  of  prophecies,   ia  the  accomplishment 
of  which   the  first  part   of  the  romance   consists.    A  Hm 
occurs  in  this  story  which  appears  to  allqde  to  §ome  popular 
notion  that  a  being  such  as  Merlin,   and   so  called,  was  to 
appear  in  the  world,   though   it  has  not  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  EUi?.     VVhenev€;r  the  midwife  sees  hjm^  $be 
JBX claims,  . 

*  Ala?  J  art  thou  Merlin  ?' 

Unless  we   acqount  for  this   exclamation  on   the  groutid 
above  mentioned,  we  must  wonder  not  a.  little  at  the  saga- 
city of  the  old  gossip  in  discovering  a  child's   name  before 
the  idea  had  occurred  of  giving  bimone.     The  second  part 
pf  this  romance,  which  narrates  the  birth  and  education  of 
the  famous  Arthur  and  his  exploits  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, contains  a  tedious  repetition  of  similar  atchievements 
Varied  with  little  art,and  at  the  best  absurd  and  extravagant. 
Mr;  Ellis  has  abridged  it  from  sl  fragment  of   10^000  lines  ! 
The  Moi'te  Arthur  is  a  most  tragical  romance.     In  it  wc 
find  queen Guenever  discovered  in  her  long  continued  amours 
with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  in   consequence  of  her   frailty  Ar- 
thur is  engaged  in   war  with  his   bravest  and  best' beloved 
knights.    *Bi  others  inarms  become   deadly   rind   inveterate 
foes,  and  Arthur,  who  had  pursued  Sir  Launcelot  into  Bri- 
tany,  being  recalled  thence  by   the  usurpation  of  his   kins- 
iiian    Modred,   after  several  bloody  battles  is  killed  by  that 
iisurpeir.     Guenever  retires  to  a  convent^  and  Sir  Launcelot 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  di^s.         ♦  • 

On  reading  this  class  of  romances  we  are  struck    with 
inany  apparent  contradiclions  ia  those  established  ^eutimeiils 
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9xui  93LanQefs  that  constitute,  the  moral  c;baracter  of  ^  n^» 
-tion*    We  ^re  at  a  loss  to  form  any  general  judgment  of 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  our  ancestors,  and  ni«st  allow  them 
to  have  teen  a  very  comical  sort  of  people.    The  character 
of  the  female  sex  in  particular,  and   the  seutiments  with 
which  thej^  were  regarded,  appear  perfectly  inexplicfkble* 
The  ladies  who  figure  before  las,  exhibit  a  singular  mixture 
fpf  virtue  and  licentiousness,  and  while  our  forefathers  are. 
^  one  time  so  rigid  as  to  burn  frail  damsels  alive,  at  another, 
ihey  regard  with  all  possible  complace«M:y,  females  living 
in  «opea   adultery.     That  chastity   in    women  was  highly 
T^iued  is  proved  by  the  notion,   however  false  as  to  fact, 
that  the  loss  of  It  was  punished  capitally,  but  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  very  rare,  is  proved  by  the  liberal   di$po- 
jutipi^  of  every  heroine.      Though  knights,  to  gain  the  love 
^i  ladies  fair,  were   willing  to  sacrifice  lite,   how   often  is 
ibat  love  gratuitously   bestowed   and   shamelessly  ofifered  ? 
IfVhile  at  que  time  queen  Gueuevcr  scarcely  condescends  la 
^How  Sir  Launcelot  a  kiss  of  her  hand,  at  another,   she 
scruples  not  to  accommodate  him  with  a  night's  lodging.  A%    , 
to  the  morals  of  the  men,  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  they  seem 
no  less  ai  variance  wiih  the  spirit  of  honour,  and  SirLaunce- 
lot  doei*  not  appeal*  conscious  of  haying  injured    his  sov^- 
reigii  by  sharing   with  him  the   affections  of  his  consort. 
He  professes  to  entertain  for  Guenever  the   same  exclusive  ' 
Jove  as  if  he  wer^  her  husband,  and  is  shocked  to  death   at 
sRny  imputation  of  infidelity  to  her  bed.     His  adultery  ap* 
pears  to  his  own  mind   founded  on  the   strictest  principles 
of  honour  ;  nor  does  this  arise  from  the  blindness  of^  passion, 
it  is  the  sound  reasoning  of  the  knight  in  his  sober  senses. 
The  whole  court  too,  are   represented  as   indifTerent   to  the 
queen's  amours  ;  yet  whenever  she  is  positively  convicted, 
they  prepare  to  roast   her   with  all  possible  dispatch,  for 
^  crime  of  which  they  had  long    known    her   to   be   guilty. 
The  friendship  of  the  knights    loo  was  false  and    hollow. 
Ail  accidental  mufder^of  a.  brother  renders  Sir  Gawair   the 
most  implacable  foe   of  the  man    he   formerly    wcrshipped; 
and  after  the  feeble   band   of   brot.herhood   is  snapped,  the 
xlarkand  revengeful  passions  lake  llieir   uncontrouled  sway. 
It  appears  indeed  from  these  romances,  if  they   are    in    any 
^egree  to  be  considered  as  pictures  of  the  times,  that   pride 
'was  the  sole  foundation  of  a  w;oman's  honour,  and  aknight'st 
fealty.     If  a  knight  was  brave  and  lov^l,  the  niost  modest 
iadies  threw  aside  all  res^erve,  and  gloi^'iog  in  a  conquest  over 
bim  who  had  chopped   off  the   heads  «i*  giants,  sacrificed 
iheir  virtue  to  their  vanity  and  pride.     To   nameless  knights, 
jeldom  were  they  in    ^he   yieldirijg  uiopd;^  but  iheie,  tpo^^ 
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|>ride  forbade  what  radination  might  whtsper.  Kay,  if 
tbey  coirld  get  a  cfaanipioh  stroDger  than  him  who  accqs^ 
them,  th€y  coDstdered  all  scandal  at  aaend^  and  they  wei'e 
}ed  immacalate  into  the  drawing  room  by  the  very  mail 
who  in  some  measure  confessed  their  giiiit  by  tbinkin|g; 
himself  bound  to  assert  their  innocence.  In  truth,  our  an- 
cestors seem  to  have  aimed  at  anelevated  virtue^  tor  which 
tbey  were  not  fit  either  by  circumstances  or  general  tha-- 
racter,  and  finding  themselves  incapable  of  gaining  the  re- 
ality, they  became  eagerly  desiroas  of  possessing  the  sem- 
blance. Their  whole  character  thus  became  artifi:dai;  and 
their  actions  being  guided  by  sentiments  not  natural  to.  thetn^ 

f partook  of  the  grossest  vice,  while  they  absurdly  imagined 
hemselvesto  be  paragons  of  every  thing  exalted  in  ho- 
|nan  nature.  The  mind  turnsin  disgust  from  the  splendid: 
court  of  King  Arthur,  where  chivalry  was  suppose4  to  have  * 
•hot  through  the  hearts  of  each  courteous  knigbt  the  sacred 
sparks  of  honour,  and  \o  have  fanned  the  milder  flame  df 
female  virtue,  but  where,  in  fact,  profligacy  and  insincerity 
f-eignedy  to  the  wild  forests  of  Germany^  where  our  an^lBS- 
tors  led  a  life  of  primq^val  simplicity,  and  tempered  the  bold 
independence  of  savage  institutions,  with  a  gentleness^  of 
spirit  in  general  attributed  solely  to  refinement. 

Jl.     Anglo-Saxon  Romances.     These  consist  of  Sir  Guy 

pf  Warwick  and  Sir  Beris  of  Hamptown.    God  forbid  that 

we  should  attempt  giving  a  •letailed  account  of  either.     The 

story  of  Sir  Guy  is  superior  to  any  romance  we  ever  had  the 

.  J(nck  to  peruse,  in  dull  absurdity;  and  that  of  Sir  Berfs  only 

Jrields  to  this  its  more  successful  competitor  in  every  qua* 
ity  calculated  to  fatigue  and  disgust.  Sir  Guy  appears 
to  have  been  composed  from  the  materials  6f  two  or  three, 
^fndt  more,  romances,  and  it  comprises  every  thing  silly, 
trifling,  tedious  and  ileplorable  in  them  all.  There  is  fto 
accowTting  for  taste  however,  for  Hen.  de  Knyghton  ap. 
IlistAn.  Scriptores,x,  p.  £3^1,  presents  us  with  the  following 
panegyric  0(1  this  illimitable  expanse  of  folly.  '  Sed  quia 
historia  dicti  Gujdonis  cunclis  seculis  laudabili  memoria 
commend«'inda  e^t,  in  prassenti  btstoria  immiscere  curavi,' 
^c.  tndeed  Gay  of  Warwick  is.  the  most  popular  of  nil 
our  ancient  rom^mces,  and  a  modern  abridgement  of  it 
sells  almost  as  well  as  Dr.  Mavor's  British  Nepos.  Of  this 
Mr.  EHis  is  well  aware,  and  frankly  tells  his  readers  that 
they  are  *  about  to  encounter  a  very  dull  and  heavy  com- 
pilation.' We  think  there  was  no  occasion  for  publishiilg 
%uch  stuff,  though  really  Mr,  Ellis  contrive^  to  enliven  it 
vrrib  so  many  facetious  strokes  of  his  own,  that  we  cafihot 
^e  ai2.gry  ^5^1  the  choice  of  the  vf  hkle,  clumsy  and  useless  as  ' 
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it  ,is,  1vhi(!h  carriei  inta  the  world  so  nlanj  pleasant  pra88e|^«' 

Ers^buk  why  .does  he  call  this  an  Anglo-Saxon  romance.^ 
^caase  it  may  possibly  be  founded  on  some  Sexon  tradi- 
Jiem.  This  is  a  fery  lame:  excuse.  It  should  have  been 
iroBted among  the  miscellaneous  romances,  as  well  a9i»iv  Be- 
rn;, with,  which  remark  we  beg  leave  to  quit  ihe  society  of 
iwo^tuch  .very  tiresome  gentlemen. 

lILAnglp- Norman  Romance.  This  performance  relates  to 
^LionRipnard.f  *  It  possesses  considerable  merit  in  respect  to 
force  oflangaage  and  Uveliness  of  d^seription,  nor  are  the 
i|i€idents  altogether  uninteresting;  hot  on  the  whole,  rt  is  too 
extravagantly  improbable  to  excite  much  pleasure  in  minds 
ofeommon  texture.     We  are  wiUing  to  believe  -  Ceeur  c|e 
iioo'  capable  of  a  great  deal,  but  he  here  ceases  to  be  ei- 
Iber  a  man  or   a  God,  and  becomes  a  downright  demon. 
He  gobbles  up  human  flesh  with  vast  sarisfaction,  and  picks 
t|iie  skull  of  a  heathen   with  as  much  delight  as  a  vulture. 
Hi&  valour  is  savage  ferocity^and  his  conttesy  the  awful  qoi- 
€l  of  cru^l  dissimulation. Every  sentiment  of  admiration  isloet 
i»  that  of  horroi,  and  wonder  yields  to  mingling  feac  and  dis- 
gSiist*  '    It  has  been  assjtrted  by  a  certain  northern  critic  that 
this  romance  furnishes  a  strong  puoof  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  which  the  religious  wars  introduced  intp  tlie  Eui[o- 
pean  character.     We  see  no  good  reason  fur  adopting  this 
«^)fmon.     From  the  circumstance   of  the  crusades  beingia 
c%>minon  cause,  and  in    the  success  of  \vhich  all  persons  en- 
gaged were  equally  interested,  we  conceive  that  the  bond  of 
tt^rotherhood  must  have  derived  additional  vigour  and  sohdity. 
There  were  no  jealousies  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  friend- 
ship oi*  to  disturb  the  mutual  confidence  of  honour.     Eve- 
ry bosom  beat  with  superstitious  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
cross,  and  with  indignant  fury  against  its  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  other  efforts  of  chivalry,  separate  from  the 
crusades,    bad    a  distinct  object   of  personal    advantage. 
£dch  knight  fought  aeainst  the  foe$  of  his  own   mistress^ 
9»d  put  to  death  the  dragons  and  the  giants  who  were  par- 
licularty  hostile  to  her.      VVhere  emulation  of  this  nature 
existed/' jealousy  was  unavoidable;    and  accordingly  we  in 
general  find  little  generosity  in   the  boasted  friendship  of 
^vrorn  brothers.  So  far  therefore  as  generosity  and  sincerity 
of  character  were  concerned,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ef« 
fects  of  the  crusades  were  beneficial.     With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  cruelty  founded  on  the  incidents  of  Uiis  romance, 
Ihe  critic  alluded   to,  errs  in  drawing  a  general  inference 
from  an  individual  example. 

H  is  certain  that  this  is  not  the  only  romance  which  was 
fjompoged  after  the  crusi^es,  and  if  the  change  in  character 
iltlribuled  ijjQthem   had  really  taken  place,  why  did  that 
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^^kmnge.  hot  dbsplay  itself  equally^  or  in  ^ome  degree,  m  «SI 
TOHmnces  poeierJQr  to  ibat  p^tmdl  There  is  iherefore'eveiy 
Teas6n  to  bdveve  that  this  cotnaiK:;^  is  not  a  fair  piotui^  w 
Jtiie  leeling^  of  the  age,  buL  composed^  probably  4y  s&vat 
minaKel  wi)<» delighted  io  ti>e  wild  aud  horrible,  aod  forsoclf 
ibe  established  stfruimeiits  that  pervaded  the  generaliiy^f 
rom4nce»>  to  indulge  his  faucy  in  its  own  savage  and  tude^' 
•ous  cYeattoo^.  We cannoi  doubt  that  the  recital  of  ^Richard's 
Unedy  baiu^uet  excited  only  disgust  and  horror  in  the  miadi 
of  onr  ancestors. '  The  Jiieads  on  which  he  regaled  wene«»«': 
deed  those  ot  be^ihen  ho44ods,  which  in  lheey«  of  aerasadfidr 
.were  not  bigJ)ly  valued.;  but  though  the  frenzy  of  religi<M» 
ffeal  might  so  change  valoui*  into  brut^ility  as  lo  render  it 
ca:pable  «)f  grossly  iueuiling  the  dead,  i4;  could  notconveit 
meit  into  cannibalfi,  much  ]e:as  naake  cannibals  the  ohjedM 
oflov^and  admiration.  As  well  might  we  ttike  ^  Titus  Jbi- 
dronicus'  as  a  picture  of  Epglish  character,  during  the  tioMt 
of-Shakt'^peaEe,  as  thijs  roumnce  for  a  specimen  of  the  <xm»* 
|)Ositiaos  .admired  by  our  ancestors  of  xhe  Thli'd  Edward** 
reign. 

iV. Romances  relating  to  Charleinagne.These romances  ante 
ttU derived  from  the  hisiory  written  by  Archbishop  Tiirpiii^ 
the  contemporary  and  friend  ot  Charlemagne,  as  all  'the  va* 
mantie  histories  ooncerniAig  Arthur  and  his. .knights  a^e^ps^-^ 
fessedly 'derived  from  ihecnroaicle  ofGeoffryof  Momno.uA* 
They  are   three  in    number,    Roland   and    FerragMft^   Sir 
Oiiiel,  and  Sir  Ferumbra«.  The  length  to  which  this   ai>ticie 
'has  already  extended  prevents  us  from  giving  any  acco^iiait. 
.of4l>era,  or  of  the  otht^r  romances  contained  under  ibe.|^e^ 
liei'al  4\eads. of  oriental  and  miscellanous  romances.     Sufkoc 
^t  to  remark,  ihat  Mr.  Eilis  has  in  general  executed  his  tadk 
with  admirable  skill,  and  exhibited  ilie  compositions  of  the 
filder  time  in.  so  agreeable  a  dress,  that   many  persons  wiH 
he  induced  to  stwdy  them,  who  had  neither  inclination  nor 
ability  lo  read  them  in  their  original  form. 
..  Ai  indiscfimioaAe  praise  would  rather  lend  to  disgrace 
than  hopowr  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ellis,  we  have  no  hesiiadoa 
iahin.tittgal  bis  errors  or  deficiencies.     In  addition  to  what' 
we  have  lalready  said  of  his  too  great  ambilion   to  acqwiiv 
the  character  of  a  wit,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  he  often  ia^ 
dulges  his  jocularity  on  the  mo^it  pathetic  ocoasions,  and 
clothes  in  ludicrous   colours    what   is  extrearely    serioU'S^ 
When  we  consid^  how  very  seldom  our    old, romances  ex- 
hibit any  quality  of  good  writing,  it  i&  bard  to  find  their 
mostardent  admirer  destroying  the  little  that  is  ex'c^Uent.   If 
a  man  is  disposed   to  laugh  vehemently,   he  may  have  re* 
course  to smjb. performances  as  professor  Richardson's  fanera^ 
elegies^   or  Mr. .  Richard  Want's   pbemi  on  the  horrors  of 
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Ibe  Siave Trade.  This  error  has,  vre  think,  arisen  from  tod 
dose  an  imitation  of  tbemannerof  Tressaa,  a  writer  certainly 
beneath  Mr.  Ellis  in  everj  essenuai  miaUtj^  and  whosfl 
manner  is  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Fans  than  London* 
We  aiso  wish  that  we  had  been  presented  with  more  ettracti 
from  the  romances  themselves,  which  woukd  not  only  have 
been  amusing,  but  would  also  have  afforded  the  pnbhc  an 
opportunity  of  more  justly  estimating  the  value  of  Mr.  £U 
Its's  labours,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  exe^ 
eiited.  A  little  more  attention,  too,  ooght  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words,  for  many  ar^ 
<Miihted,  and  others  erroneously  explained  in  the  notes. 
Tlius,  vol.  i.  p.  «63.  to-rofiH  explained  *  crumbled  to  pow- 
der.^ It  properly  signifies,  *  compktebf  tare:*  for  ihe  word 
»f  isthe  old  praeterite  of  lo  rii'^^and^o  in  composition  tsin* 
tensive.  Vol.  i.  p.  331,  '  Loud  and  stiJP  is  nol>  as  Mn, 
Ellis  imagines,  a  foolish  phrase,  signifying '  in  the  noise  of 
battlcf  and  the  silence  of  peace,'  but  a  very  rational  one,  im« 
plying  both  ^enly  and  secretly.  Ditto,  p.  340,  Suough.  Mr. 
Ellis  cannot  understand  this  word, though  we  think  it  is  proba<^ 
Uy  a  variation  of  the  old  Scotch  word  skeugh,  a  moal  or 
4itcb,  obliquely  any  hollow  place*  Vol.  ii.  p.  139,  wpjrss 
appears  to  us  rather  a  corruption  of  swythi  quickly,  than 
sweet,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Dittos  p.  147*  Iho  is  not 
when,  but  tlien.  Vol.  iii.  p.  122.  *  This  haiil  is  thine'  does 
nojt  appear  to  u%  a  salutation,  but  the  genuine  old  phrase, 
this  whole  is  thine,  this  is  thine  entirely^  a  supposition  <?or- 
i»lxu*ated  by  the  context.  Dilto^p.  128*  The  water  willerne^ 
thetrord  erne  is  not  explained  byiMr.  Ellis;  should  it  not 
he  rene,  i  e.  run,  the  letters  being  transposed? We  coultl  muU 
tiply  instanced ;  but  as  they  appear  rather  errors  of  haste 
than  ignorance,  the  task  would  be  invidious  and  useless. 

We  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  very  sin* 
gular  nature  of  the  poetry  contained  in  this  compilation, 
and  to  investigate  at  considerable  length,  the  causes  vi^hich' 
have  stamped  upon  it  that  character.  On  some  future  oc- 
casion, we  propose  to  enter  more  fuljy  into  this  discub'sion/ 
'which  appears. connected  with  several  curious  traits  iq  the 
character  of  our  ancestors,  and  with  the  spirit  of  their  go^ 
yernment.  At  present,  we  can  do  little  more  than  state  a' 
fcw  general  points.  What  strikes  us  as  most  singular  in 
all  the  minstrel  poetry  we  possess,  is,  that  with  (dentifui 
indications  of  ^an  age  sufficiently  barbarous  to  justify  the 
expectation  of  much  rude  energy,  it  ^md^s  aH  the  strong 
features  of  savage  song,  namely,  the  impetuosity  ani^ 
vebeo^nce  with  which  the  succession  of  images-  anif 
feelicigs    is  forced    u^on   the    mindf  the    abruptness   of 
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amdden  transpot t,  the  fervovr  and  boldness  of  eiiupatsioired 
«xpressi€l(i^  wmcti  pefmit  tbe  poweiful  workiagiiol^'  nature, 
wh«n  none  of  her  energies  are  repressed  by  the  artificial 
restraints  of  society,. or  enervatedbj  the  softness  of  refine-^ 
neat.  SaTage  poems  too,  are  like  the  bursts  of  paisioo^ 
abort  ^--4>ut  a  minstfei,  the  most  everlasting  of  G^'s  creis^ 
tures^cat)  proceed  with  unrelenting  inspiration  through  inter* 
lainable  histories  of  20,000  lines,  where  navrative  is  hvBg^ 
upon  niyrrative,  and  description  upon  descriptioQi  ivil^i  ai 
feediottsness  that  could  only  be  expected  in  privileged  Oef- 
maa  theologians  or  jurisconsults.  We  think  that  one  great 
fauseof  the4x>Idnessof  their  poetry  waaiti  the  manners 
df  the  feudal  basons  and  knights,  which  were  fornYai  anil 
restrained  cmuch  beyond  what  has  happened  every  where 
efee  among  mea  so  near  to  savages^  in  othey  respects*  A» 
the  minstrels  could  copy  the  manners,  feelings,  and  lafi«* 
gcage  of  their  poetry  only  from  what  they  saw  and  heard  in 
society,  the  necessity  of  this  transfusion  of  dnlness  i»  ob^ 
Tiou».  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  accounting  for  this  formality 
and  restraint  among  our  savage  ancestors.  Perhaps  tho 
following  observations  may  in  some  measure  accomplish 
that  end.  The  state  of  society  in  ail  the  nations  to  wbict# 
the  minstrel  poetry  belongs,  was  produced  by  the  comaiix^ 
tnre  of  fresh  unimpaired  barbarism,  with  tiie  remains  or 
ancient  refiQement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eonqueiors 
of  the  Hotaan  worlds  instead  of  attempting  to  establish 
their  native  manners  and  customs  in  their  new  territorie?, 
became  enamouxed  of  the  civilization  they  foond  there, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  their  ad qai ration,  fell  to  imitalitig  the 
people  whom  they  had  enslaved.  AU  that  we  know  o£ 
them,  exeept  their  wars,  bears  the  impressioo  of  their  un- 
successful ei£i>rts  in  this  curious^  imitation.  Withoot  dwelk 
ingon  the  awkward  restraint  which  a  studied  imitation  of 
any  manners  imposes  on  every  n^itural  expression  of  feel- 
ing, and  which  represses  even  that  compliance  Wtih  the 
impulses  of  the  heart  that  those  very  manners-  among  tflie 
people  to  whom  tliey  were  natural  wouid  allow,  it  is  evi- 
flent,  that  the  suppression  of  the  aj>peora'nce  of  cmotio^n- 
iatbe  very  essence  of  the  politeness  they  were  s^  ambitious  of 
acquiring  ^  and  we  mavy  imagine  bow  far  they  would  suc- 
ceed w  this  essential  point,  when  we  consider  the  ceveropmes- 
and  stately  formality  which  rAc/^  politeness  would  assamc^ 
isi.  tbe  hands  of  savages  elated  with  their  own  im.portanc>p,i 
and  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  those  foriit4»  of  res- 
pect and  obeisance,  which  a  poUshed  people  in  their  lon^ 
atudy  of  servility  had  invented  to  flatter  the  prido  of  their 
Jb^i/ds^  and  which  (hey  now  ttaoaferred,  not  a  hcths  ca^i^a- 
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tared)  to  the  grosser  bKtids'ki  adala^ion  tvho  succeeded  tli^ 
Rights  aod  nobles  of  the^Honidrt  entpire.  W6  cannot 
Suppose  that  aflef'they  bad  stored  their  heads  with-  all  thesef 
tr^asocesof  politeness  in  the  rcverentiaJ  circle  of  their  dc-^ 
]}eDdants^  they  .would  throw  them,  alt  aside  a?  soxihi  as  .  thejr 
met  in  tbeii' own  assemblies,  and  revert  t6  the  ^ough  frtmk-; 
Aess  of  their  natural  manners.  The  dignity  wbieh  ea^b  o£ 
them  bore  about  him^  so  long  as  these  xeremoni^s  attended 
£iis  personi  made  tbem  too  precious  to  be*  laid  aside  foi^  a^ 
mometit.  Every  man  was  interested  in  their  i)et:oming  thc^ 
standing  forms  of  good  company^  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  other  origin  for  that  excess  of  courtesy  among 
jtquals,  which  distinguished  the  manners  of  n>any  subse^* 
quent  agesi  and  which  have  certaitily  all  the  appearance 
^f  imitating  tbe  form»  of  servility.  We  know  well  wbaU 
this  cumbersome  politeness  was  several  ages  after,  when  a 
leal progress  in  refinement. may  be  sapposed  to  have  intro- 
duced more  ease  and  good  sense  into  the  manner^  of  bigb 
fife^and  we  may  hence  conjecture  what  it  must  have  hsed 
in  the  grotesque  courtliness  of  a-  fashionable  Ostto-gOtb; 
There  is  certainly  every  reason  to  believe,  th ait  from  thcf 
4ime  of  the  barbarian  conquests  to  the  most  splendid  pe- 
riod of  feudal  magnificence^  this  courtly  politeness  of-  ftian- 
Hers  was  the  object  of  very  elaborate  study  ;  and  thongb  it 
|»ad  attained  in  the  ^  stately  courtesy*. of  chivalry  a  real 
dignity,  very  dift'erent  from  the  extraordinary  charaetec 
it  wore  in  the  first  pretenders,  it  is  clears  that  from  one  end 
to  the  otberj  owing  to  such  studied  factitious  manners,  the( 
jniostrel  could  nei^er  learn  to  paint  in  the  colouring  of  real 
poetry  the  emotions  of  nature  as  tliey  existed  in- the  bosoms 
of  those  illustrious  warriors,,  who  were  the  originals  of  the 
imaginary  heroes  of  his  song; 

This  restraint  of  manners  is  farther  to  be  ascribed  to* 
the  feudal  governments.  That  complicated  system  of  gra- 
duated oppression  which  we  honour  with  this  name,  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  that  step  in  the  progress  of  rniprovemenlr 
which  society^  had  then  attained,  but  is  the  result  of  con- 
quest, either  by  a  natioti  somewhat  advanced  in  civilizationr 
over  barbarians,  or  by  barbarians  over  snch  a  nation,  Undeif 
that  government,  good  society— the  society  which  minstrel!^ 
saw  and  copied— was  to  be  found  only  in  the  c6url!sof  kings^ 
or  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility.  In  either  case  it  wascom^i 
posed  of  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects*  A  respectful  sub- 
mission to  their  loTd>  and  a  cerenaonions  decorudi  to-* 
wards  each  other  in  his  presence,  especially  When  aided  hf 
the  pride  of  polifeness,  were  of  course  very  strongly  mark-, 
fd  ia  their  manners,    it  is  the  society  of  equals  when  thejr 
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lire  m^h  of  dignity  and  impoFtance,  that  forms  siiii'^Ie  and 
noble  manners.  In  a  nation  where  this  equality  of  society 
exists,  and  which  issslill  near  enough  to  the  barbarous  age 
to  retain  much  of  its  fierce  energy  of  character,  a  form  of 
manners  will  be  produced,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
poet's  studies.  A  small  state'^  in  which  the-  great  men  ar^ 
collected  in  the  principal  towns,  is  very  likely  to  educate 
poets.  This,  we  conjecture,  was  the  condition  of  the  small 
stales  of  Greece  or  Ionia,  or  both,  where  one  or  both  of  theni 
e4ucated  Hoftier  ;  Italy  was  so  divided  when  she  produced 
her  great  poets  and  painters.  On  these  accounts  the  con* 
trast -between  the  state  of  society  in  England  under  its 
8axon  kings  and  their  immediate  Norman  successors  de- 
serves to  be  investigated  with  all  the  diligence  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  our  antiquaries,  as  it  must  exhibit  in  a  very  strik- 
ing light  the  manners,  character  and  government,  that 
grew  out  of  the  natural  improvement  of  society,  as  opposed" 
to  those  which  arose  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
France,  Spain,  &c.  and  which  were  transferred  to  England 
by  the  Normans.  The  poems  that  we  have  remaining  of 
the  Saxon  period  have  much  of  the  savage  character.  'What 
would  h^ve  been  this  consequence  upon  English  literature, 
bad  the  Norman  conquest  never  taken  place,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  conjecture,  but  we  may  observe  that  we  should 
not  have  .waited  for  our  first  great^heroic  poet  till  the  age  ot 
Shakespeare. 

Besides  the  influence  which  that  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  refinement  exerted  on  poetry  through  the  medium  of 
manners,  it  would  exert  a  very  malignant  influence  on  it 
immediately,  by  the  strange  sort  of  pedantry  into  which  it 
cpnverled  literature,  andwhichwill  never  thrive  on  earth  as  it! 
did  in  the  nionkish  cells.  There  is  a  curious  instance,  in  the 
list  given  by'Mr.  Ellis  of  the  early  Norman  compositions,  of 
the  rapidity  with  which'this  spirit  of  laborious  and  unprofitable' 
learning  seized  on  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  of  being 
poets.  A  Norman  bard  wrote  a  poem  of  immense  bulk  on 
plants  and  animals.  This  branch  of  the  enquiry  might  be 
illustrated  at  great  length,  ^nd  if  'what  we  have  now  said 
should  turn  the  attention  of  any  man  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity to  the  farther  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  shall  con-* 
sider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  aflTorded  the  hint.  " 
.  '  Before  leaving  the  subject  altogether,  we  shall  mention 
'  atiother  reason  why  the  minstrels  should  have  been  bad  poets: 
tbey  had  got  into  the  style  of  marvellous  adventures.  VVhe-* 
ther  this  i^  naturally  the  second  stage  of  poetry,  or  an  ac- 
cident peculiar  to  them,  we  are  at  present  uncerfafii  f  but 
iris  evident,  that  as  soon  as  people  have  got  t(^  be  delighted, 
Crxt.  Kev.  Vol.  10.  Februaryy   1807.  K 
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provided  tlidy  ate  bewildered  in  endless  and  inextrcabtt 
mazes  of  Wonder,  they  can  very  well  dispense  with  vivid 
representations  of  human  actions  and  feelings.  A  perpetual 
8UC^8sion  of  enchanted  castlesi  immeasurable  giants,  flying 
chariots,  and  fiery  dragons,'  is  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
want  of  truth  and  nature;  and  instead  of  heightening  the 
passion  of  his  poetry  in  order  to  fiit  the  attention  oi  iiis  hear- 
crs,  the  minstrel  had  only  to  multiply  and  magnify  his  im- 
possibilltiels.  The  unfatiguable  patience  of  our  ancestoirs 
which  kept  pace  with  the  minstrel's  inspiration  is  still  unac- 
counted for;  but  were  vre  to  carry  these  remarks  much  far- 
ther, we  should  also  have  to  account  for  the  patience  of 
our  readers^  and  lest  we  should  fail  in  doing  8<>  dalisfaclofil/^, 
we  close  this  article. 


Art.  II.— rAe  Indfpendent  Man  ;  or  an  Essay  an  the  Poi< 
mdiion  and  Devehpement  of  those  Principles  and  Faculties 
of  the  Human  Mind,  which  comtituite  moral  and  intel^ 
lectual Excellence.  By  George  Ensor,  Esq.  For  the  Benefit 
of  the  Literary  Fund.  In  tupo  Folumes.  8vo.  Johnson. 
1806. 

IN  a  book  of  institutes  for  the  moral  and  iotellectuat 
improvement  of  mankind,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
niAich  will  be  said,  which  has  not  been  offered  to  the  world 
before  in  some  shape  or  other.  In  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren, every  parent  has  anxieties  and  difficulties  to  encounter 
from  their  sickliness,  frowardness,  and  other  infirmities,  ia 
meeting  which  they  would  with  more  propriety  rely  either 
en  their  own  experience,  or  on  that  of  another  parent,, 
than  on  any  written  book.    This   is  by  no  means  intended 

^  to  discourage  those  who  have  the  superinlendance.  of  chil- 
dren from  tne  advantages  to  be  derived  from  some  observa- 
tions contained  in  this  publication.     It  may   indeed   be  ob- 

\^ted  to  the  author,  that  with  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  the  world  hat  been 
fong  acquainted  ;  that  tl\ey  are  either  general  topics  of  co.n- 
"versation  in  its  more  serious  form,  oJ- rules  in  whjch  all  man- 
kind nave  acquiesced,  however  little  they  may  have  adhered 
to  their  observance.  But  this  should  be"  no  objection  to  the 
book  :  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  generally  adoiitled, 
the  more  certain  are  they  of  being  just;  few  men'  waudef 
in  error  from  ignorance  of  their  duties;  no  new  codes  ar« 
wanting  ;  to  enforce  the  old  and  established  precepts  would 
ensure  to  mankind  all  the  benefits  which  the  wisdom  and 
uperience  of  ages  have  pieparcd  for  them.  Ifl  bis  fir*t 
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^hJtpier,  bri  the  treatment  of  boys  from  infaricy  to  tbeit 
eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Elisor  has  Hie  ineiii  of  enforcing  du- 
ties whidh  have  be^n  acknowledged  as  duties ;  which  would 
indisjpittably  prbulotc  the  happiness  of  parents  and  chil- 
drctti  and  rddoiind  to  the  gldr^  of  that  country  where  they 
maybetttdst  siHctly  observed.  For  who  can  deny  that  a 
strong,  vigorous  and  well  informed  race  is  the  surest  support 
and  the  greatest  pv'ide  of  a  nation  ?  Who  will  deny,  that 
mart, like  othei* animals^  is'  improvable  by  nurture;  or  that 
the  time  and  attention  employed  irt  training  him  to  the 
highest  cffoi-ts  of  which  his  naiiire  is  capable>  are  ill  be- 
stowed? ^  . 

There  is  no  part  of  the-wcirld   to  which  this  reasdiiing 
tvould  be   inapplicable.      But  England   should>   above  all 
nations^  be  attentive  to  the  education  of  her  youth.    The 
abilities  of  iHost  countries  are  directed  in  their  fullest  lustre 
to  but  one  qf  two  channels.     Wtxt  is  the  trade  of  France, 
^n  itiimense  population  highly  favoured  by  nature  with 
quick  faculties,  Tind  supported  by  a  soil  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  in  the  world,  secure  to  France  advantages  that 
are  inestimable.  War.was  the  almost  exclusive  trade  ofGer- 
liianVi  until  her  arrtls  weie  Wrested  from  her  by  the  superioi 
genius   of  her  aspiring  neighbour.     Italy,  contented   with 
beholding  from  shore  the  wreck  of  others,  remained  the 
quiet  looker  on  of  battles  in   whieh  she  bore  no   part:  yet. 
in  her  humiliatiod,   her  genius  was  successfully  employed 
in  the  arts,  to  which  it  Was  wholly  directed.    The  strength 
of  Spain  was  pataly  2Sed  ;   insult  added  to  insult^  had  crushed 
the  more  effectually  her  dormant  energies.    She  bad  heetk 
beaten  and  bruised,  and  had  only  become   more   malleable 
front  the  hammer.     While  the  genius  of  other  states  had 
remained  torpid  add  inactive,  or   had  exerted  itself  in  but 
few  pUrsuits,that  of  Britain  was  aspiring  to  eminence  through 
s**veral  roudsw     We  were  neither  statesmen,  nor  soldiers,  nor 
sailors,   nor  mechanics  exclusively^      Our  exertions   were 
divided  ;  biit  they  were  not  therefore  the  less  successfuL  The 
vicinity  of  a  powerful  and   ambitious  neighboiir>  which  has 
flttuek  panic  into  Other  Datrons>  has  called  forth  those  talents 
which  would  otherwise  have   been   unknown  for  want  of 
opportunities  for  exertion,  .-With  the  disadvantage  of  a 
small  pdpulation,  we  take  ihele^  in  mercantile  and  nautical 
affairs;  we  Conquer, defend,  and  feed  distant  colonies ;  we  are' 
outdone  by  none  of  the  moderns  in  the  arts,  and  are  superior 
to  sit  nations  in  literature^     It  is  evident  therefore  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  subjects  are  engaged  an  active  em.^ 
ploy ments than  those  of  any  other  patian  whatever.    With 
pbybical  means  so  Kmall,  and  with  pursuits  so  various  and 
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complex,  ther^  is  bul  little  room  foridlers, .  The  mass  of  the 
jpeople  should  be  well  informed^  active^  sagacious^  and  en- 
terprising, that  we  may  support  the  hard  earned  and  w^ell 
deserved  situation  which  we  have  gained.  It  should  be 
femembered  that  our  strength  is  artificial,  that  our  resot^rces 
are  the  riches  of  all  nations,  which  we  know  how  tp  appre- 
ciate, and  turn  to  our  own  account.  The  greatest  attention 
should  therefore  be  bestowed  in  training  up  the  youth  of 
England,  on  whom  so  much  will  necessarily  devolve,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  early  initiation  into  accounts,  the  incite- 
luentii  to  commerce,  and  the  hopes  of  lucre,  must,  if  left 
to  operate  unresisted  by  nobler  incentives,  give  a  tinge  of 
meanness  to  the  mind  and  manners  of  our  countrymen* 
To  meetall  these  difficulties  which  have  raised  us  so  highly 
.  as  a  nation,  it  is  to  be  feared  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  educating  our  youth,  excepting  those  of  the  higher  rank, 
er  those  who  have  been  intended  exclusively  for  literature.. 
As  the  volumes  before  us  are  replete  with  erudition,  it  is. 
riot  to  be  expected,  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
chapter  which  peculiarly  regards  the  health  and  morals  of 
children)  many  hints  will  be  found  useful  to  thC;  commercial 
or  laborious  classes  of  society,  who  are  surely  more  in  <ieed 
of  precepts  for  <;onduct,  than  those  to  whom  the  author 
addresses  himself.  Meanwhile  the  poor  are  neglected,  and 
iuflFered  to  do  their  daily  labour  in  savage  stupidity.j^aud  the 
young  clerks  and  apprentices,  in  no  degree  differing  from 
'the  poor,  excepting  in  the  impudence  and  flippancy  which  a 
prospect  of  success  in  trade  inspires,  remain  undisturbed 
to  scandalize  the  metropolis. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  work,  some  useful,  though  trite, 
observations  are  made  on  the  management  of  boys  from 
infancy  to  their  eighteenth  year.  The  advice  giv^n  to  mo- 
thers of  suckling  their  own  children,  has  reason  and  expe- 
rience in  its  favour.  Indeed  it  would  seem  very  improvident 
in  nature,  if  the  woman  who  had  strength  to  bear  a  child, 
should  be  deficient  in  supplying  nutriment  to  the  offspring 
which  she  has  borne.  This  subject  has  been  handled  time 
out  of  mind  by  physicians,  who,  i^n less  biassed  by  private 
interest,  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  nature  and  of  $ense. 
The  little  poem^  of  Luigi  Tansillo  is  made  known  to  the 
English  reader  by  Roscoe  ;  and  would  act  as  no  mean 
advocate  upon  those  who  are  already  half  persuaded  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  mothers.  Many  remarks  follow  of 
no  very  high  interest.  .The  author,  in  his  endeavour  to  omit 
nothing,  however  obvious,  dwells  frequently  on  subjects 
palpable,  and  woirn  thread  bare  by  handling.     Who  would 
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have  expected » the  following,  which  coDclgdes  with  some 
morale  but  certaidly  feeble  Hoes  from  Thomson  i 

*  Children  shoald  be  restrained  frem  despoiling  birds  of  theii^ 
young,  Phocylides  recommends  a  partial  spoliation  ;  yet,  why 
render  even  a  bird  wretched,  by  depriving  it  of  liberty?  Keeping 
birds  in  cages  is  not  merely  con6ried  to  boys:  many  description^ 
of  people  act  the  same  puerile  part;  such -as  young  ladies,  who' 
want  some  individuals  of  their  kind  on  whom  they  may  impose 
their  affections  ;  and  married  women,  without  a  progeny,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  children  ;  and  old  maids  and  superannuated  bachelors, 
who  substitute  such  prisoners  for  offspring  and  society.  Let  the' 
feathered  race  range  the  fields  and  the  woods ;  God  intended  them^ 
to  be  nature's  commoners : 

'  Oh,  then,  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song,        J 
Spare  the  soft  tribes  ;  tkis  barbarous  act  forbear  ;   . 
If  in  your  bosom  innocence  can  win, 
'      Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade*^ 

Cruelty  he  does  not  think  so  inherent  in  our  nature  as  it  ' 
may  eenerally  appear.  He  imputes  the  torturing  and  liill- 
ingof  animals,  which  affords  a  repast  so  delicious  to  chiU, 
dren  and  the  low^r  orders  of  mankind,  to  the  impulse  of 
curiosity.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motive  or  desire  which 
is  gratified,  its  indulgence  is  promoted  by  cruelty;  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  For  al- 
though boys  are  deterred  at  no  very  late  age  from  shedding 
blood,  from  torturing,  and  from  mangling  by  the  imputatioh 
of  savageness  which  is  aflSxed  to  open  inhumanity,  the 
inherent  disposition  to  Injure  and  to  persecute  is  only  di- 
verted into  other  channels;  and  he  who  when  a  hoy'  could 
look  with  pleasure  oh  the  distortions  of  a  chicken  or  a  d5g 
writhing  in  agonies,  would  with  equal  pleasure,  were  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  laws,  direct  the  qtiota  of  torture 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  rack  on  a  fellaw  creature,  and  tri-. 
umph  in  hissufTerings*  What  is  the  history  of  mankind, 
but  a  series  of  the  most  unremitting  cruelty  !  In  what  coun- 
try have  not  the  governors,  where  they  had  opportunity  and^ 
power  of  displaying  their  dispositions  unrestrained,  abused- 
their  birth  right  in  the  most  sanguinary  actions?.  The  uom 
crown,  £he  bed  of  steel,  the  auto-da-fe, 
*  Verbera,  carnifices,  robur,  pix,  lamina,  toedae, 

are  of  all  climates,  and  of  all  nations,  where  human  nature  is 
permitted  to  revel  uncurbed  by  the  diead  of  retributive 
justice. 

The  rock  on  which  this  gentleman  has  split,  is  that  pro- 
found seriousness  attached  to  trifles  which  frequently  leads 
him  away  into  theory.    His  abhorrence  of  falsehood  induces 
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him  to  brand  the  most  commpn  modes  of  ypeakiog  with  the 
title  of  false.  School  is  a  place  whose  very  name  strike^ 
panic  into  many  boys^  and  more  particularly  thosjC  who  arc 
timid  from  nature^  pf  rendered  $o  Vy  tbf^  fondness  pf  piothers^ 
Ourapthor  say9^ 

'  No  falsehood  19  more  psuail,  than  that  the  tim^  5pf  nt  at  sphqol  J9 
Ae  pleasantest  period  of  life.  Elders  hope  by  this  means  to  inake 
the  child  enamoured  with  coercion.  Reasouable  bjcing^  ought  Id 
be  persuaded  to  perform  \yh*t  i§  right  by  ingepupus  motives.  Oii 
whatever  subject  yoij  address  the  boy,  \et  truth,  that  qiiality  >vhich 
gives  the  stamp  and  character  to  all  the  virtues^direct  your  discourse  : 
if  you  speak  to  him  of  school,  tell  l^im  it  is  irksome,  but  necessary: 
t^at  the  difficulties  wi!)  decrease  as  he  proceeds  :  that,  as  he  i^ 
assiduoiis,  the  period  of  restraint  will  be  abridged  :  that  accom-r 
plishments  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  diligence  j  and  that  their  at- 
tainment is  delightful  and  glorious.^ 

However  sound  this  reasoning  may  appear^  it  surely  evin* 
ces  a  thorough  inattention  to  th^  capacities^  and  ignorance 
of  the  dispositions  of  children^  to  )vbpm  oqr  author  atlri^ 
butes  so  much  foresight  of  the  hpnour^  and  advantages 
resulting  from  a  tedious^  crabbed  and  austere  discipline. 
Our  author  should  remember  that  civilization  makes  us 
children  of  art;  that  education  is  throughout  a  resistance 
to  natural  propensities  ;  ^hat  the  pill  is  unpalHtable^  and  has 
need  of  a  little  gilding;  and  that  not  only  children^  bulgrown 
up  men  with  beards  and  spectacles^  must  be  frequently 
cneated  into  doing  good  to  themselves*  Qn^  of  Ifiyden'^ 
heroes  exclaims  in  triumph, 

I  am  lis  freq  as  nature  first  made  m^n^ 
Ere  the  vile  laws  of  servitude  began, 
^hen  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Will  cold  phlegmatic  reasoning  induce  a  being  thus  rude 
pnd  naturally  prppd  pf  his  rudeness,  tp  relinquish  bi^  savage 
independfenfse  f 

The  author  complains,  that,  f  though  a  boy  may  preserve 
bis  knowledge  ofjLatin^  be  soon  loses  his  attainments  i^ 
Oreek,-  This,  amoog  other  canoes  which  might  bf  adduced^ 
owes  its  risenot  to  any  dislike  tQ  the  lapgpage  itself,  not  tq^ 
the  nauseousness  of  the  draught,  but  tp  the  unpleasant  me-r 
4iurn  through  which,  particularly  of  late  years^  it  has  been 
imbib^.  From  having  no  language  of  their  own  worth 
f|ultivation,  the  Gerniatis  h^ve  with  more  peculiar  devotion  , 
applied  theif  stubborn  and  unyielding  faculties  to  Gree]{: 
Mteratiire.  ThjB  Heynes,  the  Hermans,  the  Jacobs,  the 
fichutze's,  and  the  Schneiders^with  a  long  list  of  b^oad  8ho\)l- 
liered  young  men  n^ore  fitted 
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Versare  glebas,  et  levtraB 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes, . 

lareio  fault  for  this  untimely  abandonment  of  the  Greet; 
Where  it  takes  place,  Horner^  ^scbylus^  the  historians  and 
the  fihilpsophers,  are  imported  with  all  but  their  textSj  or 
should  the  text  not  be  absolutely  forgotten^  it  is  stinted  and 
crimped  up  at  the  top  of  the  page,  merely  as«  a  looker-on 
of  the  dreadful  battles,  the  thrusts  and  parries  of  commea- 
JLators  exhibited  ir)  the  notes,  to  which  it  has  uneonscious- 
ly  giyen  birth  by  some  simple  expression,  which  required 
perversion  to  be  misinterpreted.  Men  with  darned  worsted 
stockings,  of  Jow  extraction,  and  lower  pretensions  'to  the 
gifts  of  nature,  are  dragged  forth  from  the  garrets  and 
cellars  of  Gottingen,  to  be  dubbed  viri  olariss  ;,  and  become 
the  6rst  consuls  and  emperors  of  literature ;  a  reading  of 
po  consequence  provokestbeir  displeasure  ;  . 
turn  jurgia  prima  sonare 
Incipiunt  ammis  ardentibus— hsec  tuba  pugnse, 

Immediately  some  one  of  this  irritable  tribe,  couching 
his  grey  gopse  quill,  and  rising  in  his  literary  stirrups,  fol- 
lowed by  aj4  a.r  my  of  desperadoes  disciplined  by  himself, 
and  inured  to  index-making  and  scrivening,  commences 
his  ravages  on  taste,  genius,  and  ^ense,  It  is  pitiable  to 
behqld  the  aflfray,  to  see  the  fjiE^av  lufM  flowing  copiously 
on  either  side  over  fair  reams  of  paper,  blotting  and  blurring 
every  thing  in  its  >yay.  After  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
Germanic  body  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  the  invasion 
of  England  is  meditated,  and  without  waiting  for  gnu* 
boats,  he  niakes  good  his  landing.  Sense  undruled  in  thp 
warfare,  is  soon  bribed,  or  overwhelmed  by  his  legions,  and 
stops  iiot  in  his  career  till  he  has  the  happiness  to  be  in* 
vested  with  the  purple  at  Ox  ford.  The  author  h0,wever  is 
incorrect  iq  complaining  of  the  abandonment  of  Greek.s 
Never  was  that  language  so  much  in  vogue  as  at  present^ 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  medicine  so  salutary,  should  be 
inixed  with  drugs  so  prejudicial  to.  sound  sense^  A  student 
who  reads  the  Greek  philosophers  or  poets  with  all  their 
incunibrances,  resembles  that  feverish  patient  who  after 
having  taken  a  pooling  draught  in  compliai^ce  with  a  pre« 
scriptionof  his  physician,  washes  it  down  with  brandy^  H 
is  like  applying  an  antidoteand  bane  at  the  same  time. 

The  reasoning  on  an^ early  initiation  into  theme  writing 
is  very  well  deserving  attention  ;  the  author  objects  to  it 
on  grounds  which  are  well  chosen,  and  ably  defended.  But 
he  has  omitted  to  use  the  strongest  argument  against  thii 
practice ;    which  isj,  tb^t  the  habit  of  encouraging  su^h 
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depositaries  of  grave  nonsense,  must  promote  tfie  propa- 
gation of  those  common- place  ideas,  with  which  we  are 
overwhelmed  at  the  bar,  from  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  stage. 
We  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  what  is  tailed  % 
good  theme  writer  who  either  promised  or  performed  any 
thing  beyond  it.  Some  ex^ercises  however,  besides  rea(;{mg> 
we  conceive  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  becoming  iuti- 
mate  with  the  two  languages.  The  safest  would  probably 
be  a  re-translation  of  some  author  into  his  own  language 
from  the  English,  and  a  comparison  with  the  original.  But 
imagination  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  early  efforts  at  poetry 
bespeak  more  certainly  a  mind  raised  beyond  the  level  of 
the  multitude.  The  images  for  poetry  are  -every  where^at 
hand  :  a  sunbrightor  a  gloomy  day  ;  the  rising  or  the  setting 
sun  ;  a  churcli  yard  ;  and  all  those  vivid  emotions  of  love 
and  hatred,  pain  and  pleasure,  which  succeed  to  each  other  , 
so  rapidly  in  youth,  point  out  verse  for  the  delineation. 
The  subject  however  should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner, 
'  as  neither  to  give  free  admission  to  worn  out  thoughts  or 
words,  nor  to  encourage  aoy  attempts  at  teconciiing  mecha- 
nism and  its  terms  to  verse.  At  Cambridge  the  odes  are  ge*- 
nerally  written  on  the  common  place  of  Britain's  glory  ; 
and  consequently,  if  Mr.  Dibdin  were  a  competitor,  he 
would  always  bear  off  the  palm.  A  prize  poem  ^i  Oxford 
was  won  by  a  gentleman  who  toiled  through  the  whole  pro- 
x^ess  of  mining,  with  a  fair  description  of  the  tools  and  en- 
gines used  in  this  highly  useful,  but  highly  unpoetical  scir 
ence.  This  labour  was  however  atchieved  by  the  young 
miner  with  such  fidelity^  that  not  only  the  engines  were 
described  accurately,  but  the  noises  made  by  each  engine 
were  echoed  by  the  verses  according  to  a  nostrum  of  Pope 
^nd  others.  The  whole  exercise  resounded  with  thwacking, 
^scrcciking,  thumping,  hammering,  blo\f^ing  and  exploding. 
Nay,  sometimes  we  smelled,  or  seemed  to  smell,  the  mephitic 
air  struggling  for  a  vent  through  five  and  six  hexameters  in 
succession.  So  wonderful  was  the  deception— rail  the  verses 
were  in  labour  :  and  the  student  of  course  came  off  with  the 
prize. 

Our  author's  schemes  for  vegetable,  in  preference  to  animal 
food,  bis  prescription  of  leaden  shoes  to  strengthen  the  knees^ 
teaching  boys  household  economy,  and  making  them  tran- 
scribe books  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  style,togetherwitU 
fifty  other  theories,  remind  lis  strongly  bf  a  chapter  in  Rabe- 
lais— *  How  Gargantuadid  amuse  himself  in  rj^iny  weather.^ 
\Ve  were  glad  to  find  objections  urged  agairtst  the  passion  for 
galvanism,  electricity,  chepiistry  and  mineralogy,  which  ra- 
ge^ so  violently  at  present,  and  which,  if  pursued  at  an  early 
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lige^  before  Ihe  complete  aUmameot  of  useful  knowledge^ 
only  tend  to  make  youth  coatradietory,  arrogant^  and  in- 
flated with  pride  at  the  acquisition  of  a  few  hard  and  long 
Barnes^  and  a  few  experiments  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
puzzle  their  grandmothers^  and  asboand  their  aunts. 
•  The  first  chapter,  on  which  w€  have  been  too  diiTuse,  clo- 
ses with  a  salutary  recommendation  to  gain  adroitness  in 
all  those  bodily  exercises^which  promote  vigour  in  the  limbs^ 
and  grace  in  their  deportment. 

Everything  in  our  author  \&  a  premeditated  scheme;  m 
parentinust  t)egin,  proceed^  and  end  exactly  as  is  here  laid 
down^  or  the  whole  fabric  will  fall  to  the  ground.  While  he 
is  aiming  at  perfection,  he  is  exposing  his  pupil  to  ulter  ruia 
^fter  he  has  passed  the  eighteenth  year. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  his  censure  qf  Englisk 
universities;  and  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  notice  the 
substitute  proposed.- 

From  a  hint  of  Montaigne,  Mr.Ensor  recommends  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries  ;  and  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mo<v 
ment  to  reflect  on  a  custom,  usual  \Vith  this  author,  of  usther** 
ing  in  any  scheme  or  opinion  which  has  fallacy  on  the  face  of 
it,  under  the  sanction  of  names. 

Thus  we  have  him  backed  up  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mil- 
ton in  his  abuseof  universities,  by  Montaigne  in  his  recooi- 
mendation,  of  travelling  at  17  and  1 8  years,  of  age,  with 
examples  of  Paul  PerrotanddeTHopital  who  had  travelled^ 
by  JVIr.  M^Ennie  in  his  recommendation  of  vegetable: 
diet;  by  Dacier,  Brumoi,  Piron, Voltaire,  Feneloo  and  La 
Motte,  in  lamenting  the  servitude  of  rhyme  ;  by  Mr.  En- 
sor  himself  in  recommending  blank  verse,  and  by  the  same 
gentleman  in  preferring  Cowper's  Homer  to  that  of  Pope. 
None  of  these  subjects  are  of  a  nature  so  trivial  as  to  be 
undeserving  of  some  notice  ;  they  affect  morality,  erudition, 
and  the  mode  of  nutriment ;  and  the  world  have  a  right  to 
expect  reasons,  and  very  cogent  ones,  for  a  departure 
from  received  opinions.  k 

In  other  places  we  find  the  author  asserting  some  com- 
mon and  unimportant  facts,  as  if  afraid  to  assert  them 
without  the  shelter  of  a  whole  muster  roll  of  men  mighty  iu 
the  field,  cabinet  or  library,  thus : 

*Let  rae  insist  then  that  the  nurse  be  selected  with  uncommon  care, 
Montaigne  attributes   a  principal  part  of  education  to  her.' 

*  Though  this  advice  should  be  resented  by  many,  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham  have  established  it  as  a  fact,  that  nature,  iinassisted, 
ucres  diseases/ 

'  If  physic  be  administered,  the  simplest  19  the  t^est :  and  thi^ 
iva^the  opinion  pfCato/ 
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*  I  am  of  Rodssean's  opinion,  that  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children  should  only  be  caatious  to  preserve  them  from  accidents/ 

*  Some  would  have  fathers  be  th^ir  children's  teachrrs :  how  few 
have  leisure  from  their  respective  occupations,  an4  Mow,  few  like 
Catoand  D'Agues6eau,«are  equal  to  the  task  I' 

In  shorty  Mr,  Ensor  would  not  be  satisfied  with  saying 
thai  Queen  Anne  is  actually  dead,  but  he  would  cite  ^11  the 
antboritieft  from  chronicles^  private  testimonies,  acts  and 
records^  besides  the  greater  bistorians^  to  substantiate  an  as* 
•ertipn  so  daring. 

We  now  return  to  the  travelling  scheme.  It  will  be  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  time  passed  betwieen  the  age  of  il^and 
ihat  of  manhood  js  the  most  critical,  and,  whether  we  re- 
gard morality  or  improvement  in  knowledge,  that  which 
requires  the  most  vigilant  and  anxious  solicitude  from  per* 
sons  who  have  theo^selyes  outlived  the  danger. 

4tthat  age  yoptb  begip  to  rise  in  their  pretensions  ;  and,. 
£*om  the  title  of  man  which  is  then  usually  conferred,  they 
expect  all  the  rights  of  thinking  i^nd  actiivg  for  themselves. 
If  safety  only  were  consulted,  the  safest  asylum  would  be 
Ibe  parent's  bouse,  and  the  safest  employment  would  be  the 
gradual  initiation  into  his  pursuits  and  profession  under  the 
direction,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  one,  wlu>s^ease  is 
»bk  to  direct,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  direct  welL  The 
legnlarily  and  repose  of  a  well  ordered  family,  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  sexes  at  table  and  in  evening  amuseraentSj^ 
the  conversation  and  reading  which  are  necessary  to  enabiea 
youtb  to  bear  his  part  in  it,  seem  to  offer  the  surest  promise  of 
health  and  happiness.  It  is  however  by  no  me^ns  certaia 
thai  this  would  be  afield  large  enough  for  the  expansion  of 
great  abilities.  The  additional  incentive  ofefuulation  mu^t 
be  added  to  the  inclinatioa  and  powers  turned  to  literature, 
and  if  the  universities  be  nut  the  best  places,  they  are  at 
least  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

It  is  diverting  to  pursue  the  youth  of  our  author^  imagw 
nation.  He  is  now  on  a  tour  to  the  great  capitals  of  £urope, 
like  the  bee  sucking  honey  and  nothing  but  honey  from 
every  thing  about  him.  He  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  is  more  than  lialt  seas  oVer  in  his  passage 
)rom  Germany  without  intoxication.  Macte  uovi^  virlute 
puer ! 

There  is  one  chance  out  of  twenty,  that  th^  youth  will 
return  from  the  continent  embellished  with  qII  the  easy  gai- 
ety and  gentlemanly  exercises  of  Paris,  with  the  soft  enun* 
ciation  and  taste  of  Florence,  with  the,  We  hardly  know 
Wbat  good  of  Germany,  But  the  remaining  nineteen 
chai^c^s  afe  ii^  favou|r  of  liis  retiirning  with  French  gi^scc? 
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p^de>  flippancy  and  ingincerlty  without  its  gaiety,  Italian 
panning  withoat  its  graces,  wi^h  the  prolix  stupidity 
of  Gerioany-r^fo/  that  is  all  which  could  be  acquired 
ibere.  To  this  naass  of  absurdities  and  vipesadd  a  thorougfai 
contempt  far  his  own  country  and  connections.  He 
would  contradict  his  father,  be  ashamed  of  his  mother** 
homeliness,  snub  his  brother,  pinch  his  sisters,  and  bully  his 
friends.  On  the  6r§t  foggy  day  he  would  sigh  for  the  bine 
serene  of  Italy,  at  the  first  approach  of  a  ballad  singefs 
tcream  he  would  invoke  the  name  of  some  favourite  soprano, 
he  would  be  eternally  au  desespoir  and .  lout  exiasi€  for  no* 
things  atid  with  all  a  German's  sentimentality,  he  woqld 
squeeze  a  beggar  wqman  by  the  hand,  hide  *'  the  tear  which 
foin  would  fall,^  ^nd  depart  without  affronting  her  with  m 
trifling  don^tiqn.  Are  the  following  excellencies  oertaia  t^ 
be  acquired  by  ?arly  travelling? 

*  It  willnlso  render  men  less  enamoured  of  their  own  prejudice!^ 

ai)d  n^ore  merciful  to  the  practices  of  other*  ;  it  will  without  weak- 

^  eniug  a  man'§  patriotism,  extend  his  attachment  beyond  the  bound* 

daries  of  his.    own  country;  for  then  reason,  and  not  prepossessioa 

would  defern^ine  the  course  and  measure  of  his  affections/ 

Afler^pme  graye  and  wholesome  renaarks  on  sexual  inter^ 
cour^e^  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  our  philosopher 
calmly  laving  aside  in  his  beard  and  his  sobriety,  losing 
iimself  ill  the  n^azes  qf  dangeroqs  and  lubricous  beauty,  and 
beginning  to  prance,  frisk  and  curvet  after  a  new  manner^ 
^Hear  {he story  of  Charlotte,'8Hys  Mr.E^nsor;  we  wiJUreatthe 
feadey  a^  a  great  favour  wit|i  ihe  opening  of  it,  desiring, 
if  he  be  a  ini^o^^ynist,  to  consider  the  matter  a  little 
'piore  with  himself;  and  assuring  him  that  there  must  be 
fome.  mists|ke.  At  any  rate,  if  he  be  marble  to  other  females^ ' , 
we  here  throw  down  bur  gauntlet,  and  defy  him  to  gaze  oa 
the  fiilMength  picture  of  Charlotte  with  indifferent  eyes, 
Orifhedoe?,  he  dese^ve^  to  be-rbut  no  matter.  Here  she  i$ 
r-ronly  look  i^t  her  ;-t- 

She  was  the  sole  qbject  qf  her  mother's  pride,and  the  darlino;  of 
her  father's  joy;  for  she  alone  survived  of  many  children.  As  time 
advanced,  she  grew  in  beauty:  each  hour  disclosed  new  attractions, 
till  the  wom^u  was  confessed  i»  the  maturity  of  every  charm.  In 
height  her  stature  exceeded  tl)e  Grecian  Venus,  in  grace  it  CKpres* 
^d  the  flowing  outline  of  Corr;*ggio ;  her  step  was  bounding;  her 
attitudes  had  tne  beauty  of  motion,  aud  her  flesh  dimpled,  as  she 
moved,  through  every  feature,  Golden  tresses  played  on  a  neck 
of  alabaster,  which  swelled  palpitating;  the  lily  and  carnation  ri« 
Tailed  each  other  in  her  complexion ;  her  teeth  were  white  is  ivory; 
bf f  |)reath   was  balmy;    roses  we^e  scattered  on   her  lips,  li(|uid 
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lustre  ^azzled  in  her  sight,  and  her  voice  echoed  through  the  heart 
Ivith  wood- toned  modulation.  Such  wa»  Charlotte,  when  Charles 
appeared,  youthful,  animated  in  his  gestures,  robust  in  his  person ,, 
t)rilliant  in  his  discourse,  formed  to  make  woman  false :  he  wa!i 
the  first  man  that  she  had  seen  with  woman**  eyes ;  and  for  hitis 
^he  had  conceived  a  strong  afiectiou.* 

The  whole  stpry  down  to  '  her  susceptible  heart  was 
overpowered/  ^  he  pressed  her  fainting  to  his  breast/  and 
further  on  to  '  how  all  was  delight,  extacy,  delirium,  rap* 
tures/  &c,  &c,  is  all  in  the  same  strain,  and  is  a  very  ra- 
^ourable  testimony  to  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Ensor's  passions. 
,  As  for  Charles,  the  false,  perfidious  Chafles,  he  is  a  yar- 
let ;  and  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  so  to  his  face, 
if  ever  we  meet  him  in  company. 

,  Again,  in  prescribing  early  rising,  the  author,  forgetful- 
of  the  climate  in  which  we  live,  becomes  turbulent  and 
lather  troublesome.  Of  an  English  morning  in  general,  he 
attys, 

*  How  rich  and  charming  appears  now  all  nature !  In  the  east 
the  source  of  light  and  life  displays  itft  own  triumphant  coming  ; 
tlie  horizon  is  burnished  geld  ;  the  ardent  atmosphere  graduates  w;iih 
saffron  tints  a  vast  expanse  of  purest  aether ;  dews  condense  into 
clouds:  thus,  flying  the  valleys  and  purpling  as  they  ascend  from 
the  earth,  the  illuminated  summits  of  the  loftiest  hills  areseet^i 
and  as  the  sun  peers  above  the  line  which  separates  night  from  day, 
the  landscape  opens  wide;  the  birds  resume  their  songj  the  herds: 
arise ;  the  husbandfqan  proceeds  to  labour,  and  earols  as  be 
goes/ 

The  author,  from  many  hints  to  be  found  scattered  through 
this  volume^  seems  to  consider  bis  countrymen  as  too  in at<« 
tentiveto  the  lighter  graces  and  exercises,  which  are  neces- 
sary  to  soften  the  austerity  of  manners  brought  on  by  in- 
tense thinking,  or  application  to  but  one  pursuit.  They  are 
exhorted  therefore,  if  not  to  study,  at  least  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  painting,  statuary,  and  i^iusic,  and,  with  all  due 
fiiscriniinBtion,  the  Italian  school  is  considered  as  affording 
tbe  best  models.  The  great  danger,  which  at  present  ihreati- 
ens  the  annihilation  of  elegance,  taste,  good  breeding  add 
literature,  originates  in  the  incapacity  so  prevalent  among^ 
our  rich  men  to  estimate  works  of  genius.  In  the  golden 
days  of  Florence,  the  merchant  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  A  sound  and  classical  education 
was  the  substratum  on  which  future  enquiries  were  built. 
The  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  the  habit  of  doing  business, 
which  are  easily  ?icquired,  were  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  regulaf'  goyrse  of  studies  qaiciilated  tQ  e^pau4 
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tbe  ideas,  and  tb  fit  a  man  for  supporting  the  consequence' 
which  future  opulence   would  bestow. 

Such  aierchants  were  capable  of  being  the  guardians  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  How   melancholy    is  the  reverse^ 
where  the  power  of  giving  patronage  is  vested  in  the  hands 
of  purse  proud  and  uneducated  men  !  Their  villas  by  the  srde 
of  the  road,  their  carriages,  their  tables,  their  dressed  may- 
be costly  and  sumptuous    in  the  extreme.     But  no  change 
in  circumstances  shall  put  pfF  their  early  habits  ;  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth,  that  short  period  of  which  most  should 
l)emade,wben  the  mind  should  be  enlarged  by  ideas,  and  the 
body  rendered,  graceful   by  exercises,  have  been  passed  ia 
neglect  of  every  thing,  but  accounts.    It  is  true,  an  insti- 
tution has  been  set  on  fx>ot,  but  this  will  only  increase  the 
evil^by  adding  assurance  to  ignorance.     It  is  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.    After  the  discipline  of  a  public  school, 
slich  societies  may  be  useful  to  the  promotion  of  literature. 
But  to  begin  with  galvanism,  electricity,  and  all  the  farra- 
go of  chemistry  and  philosophy,  will  only  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.     Our  author,  like  a  patriot  and  a  gen- 
tleman, decides. in  preference  of  a  public  school.     Nothing 
was  ever  more  offensive   and  disgusting  than  the  nostrums 
for  education  preached  up  in  public  news-papers,  and  pri- 
vate conversations.     Every' thing   known  beiPore  is   to  be 
exploded/   Lcirge  painted  boards  are  heard  swinging  on  the 
highways  announcing  seminaries,    in   which  every  experi- 
ment is  practised  to  degrade  and  humiliate   the  human  fa- 
culties.    Then  tbe  grammars  are  written  by  the  masters  : 
French  is  spoken  at  dinner  :  Italian   taught,  and  the  use  of 
tbe  globes  on  a  new  plan.     A   fine  garden,  in  which  none 
but  the  parents  have  liberty  to  walk,  is  another  pledge  of 
exercise  and  air  for  the  pupil,  who  is  in  reality  confined  ta 
some  back  yard  with  a  hundred  of  his  associates.    On  estab- 
lishments conducted  at  the  willof  private  individuals,  who 
are  to  make  the  most  of  them,  no  firm  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Public  institutions  bear  with  them  the  authority  pf  time  and 
experience  as  guarantees  to  the  efficiency  of  their'pjan,  and 
are  cotiducted  by  men  who  are  not.self-elected,   but  owe 
their  election  to  the  choice  of  others  conferred  on  superior 
abilities.    The  learned  professions  surely  demand  more  ca- 
pacity and  previous  industry,  than  would  fit  a  man  for  con- 
duQting  a  firm.     And  yet  few  persons  begin  to  study  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,    until  they  have  attained  their  twenty- 
second  year.     Their  tinfe  has  been  employed  in  studies  which 
are  the  key  to  all  future  knowledge.     It  has  been  urged  as 
an  objection   to  bestowing  the   education  of  gentlemen  on 
those  who  are  to  follow  the  mercantile  line,  that  afte^  imblb- 
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iog  notions  of  elegance  and  refinem^nt.they  will  bfecbifie  t6d 
i^stididus  for  the  tame  drudgery  bf  the  counting  house. 
This  objection  would  be  eqoallyi  or  tnore  applidabie  to  the 
joung  lawyer  or  pbysiciany  who  after  a  course  of  general 
&tudiy  is  confined  at  that  age  td  the  mofiOtottotis  grammar 
4>f  a  single  profession.  The  desk  of  a  special  pleader  h&s  no 
6ucb  mighty  allqremenife  in  itselfi  neither  do  we  conceive?' 
walking  the  hospitals  either  entertaining  or  delicate.  But 
the  end  to  be  answered  by  perfeev^ranfce  in  these  labours) 
is  for  eier  in  Viewi  and  a  few  feelings  are  ft^crificed  to  a 
tappy  result.  At  this  age^  and  armed  with  siich  an  edu-^ 
cation^  the  yOung  merchant  might  enter  6n  his  tareef 
mvith  all  those  advantages  which  w6uld  Mable  him  to  throw 
a  lustre  on  his  future  fortunes.  A  gentleman  hitose'irin  hit 
attaiumfent  and  manners  (for  money  never  made  one  yet)j 
lie  would  pay  deference  lo  superior  abilities,  and  be  tbetre^ 
under  whose  branches  the  arts  might  safely  repose. 

The  child  is  now  conducted  from  his  birth  to  ttiahhobd. 
He  is  all  virtue  and  morality;  the  languages  of  the  ancient 
-fcnd  modern  world  arc  his  own.  The  gentleman  is  stariiped 
on  all  he  .  saysj  does,  or  thinks.  He  is  all  vigorous  and 
active.  The  mind  and  the  body  are  sound.  Yet  we  pronouncei 
bim  unsafe,  and  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  happiness  in  thia 
life^  aiid  without  a  hope  of  any  thing  beyond  it.  His  parent 
*  Has  pushed  him  into  life  withotit  an  Oftr/ 

The  time  has  long  elapsed  since  his  philosophic  guardian  could 
have  said  to  him,  'Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
^outh ;'  and  we  supposed  religion  to  be  set  apart  as  a  snb^ 
ject  most  important  for  a  separate  discussion^  Ejipectalioti 
^as  first  staggered  in  p.  54,  by  a  caveat  uttered  against 
reading  the  Bible  at  an  early  age*  The  author  talks  of  *  the 
inveterate  malice  of  the  clergy  against  Bolinbroke)'  as  if  the 
clergy  were  the  only  body  interested  in  the  protection  of 
,  religion  from  the  attacks  of  visionaries ;  and  as  if  they 
alone  will  feel  concerned  at  his  observations  on  the  charac**^ 
ter  of  Bolinbroke. 

The  *  masterpiece'of  reasoning,  the  arguments  that  defied 
fophittry/  contained  in  Hume's  chapter  on  miracles,  have 
most  fortunately  for  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the 
world,  been  completely  refuted  by  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  We 
haVe  occasionally  to  notice  works  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  undermining  religion.  In  those  notices,  wc 
pay  no  compliment  lo  our  own  sagacity,  in  affirming, 
the  advantage  to  be  always  on  our  sidcj^  little  being  advan- 
ced by  our  opponents  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  ans* 
wered  to  their  confusion.  Their  system  of  moral  rectitude 
is  a  little  uafairj  for  what  is  the  source  of  their  sublime  xoo* 
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ralily  ?  The  very  system  which  is  the  object  of  their  cferidion« 
VVfe  say  derision,  for  to  argament  they  lay  no  ctaim.  '  They 
ftribg- together  all  the  charities  of  life  w^ich  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  arrayed  in  this  borrowed  drapery^ 
are  surprised  and  delighted  with  their  own  comeliness.  After 
mounting  to  a  height  unknown  to  the  philosophers  of  old^  who 
were  left  to  their  o,wn  uninspired  reason^  they  ungratefully 
kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  ascended.  Oftbifl 
Dumber  is  the  author  under  review.  He  is  well  read  iit 
ancient  and  modern  lore.     He  it  subtle  ;  and,  where   the 

fiosition  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself  is  not  absa- 
utely  untenable,  is  obstinate  and  somecimes  successful  ia 
its  defence.  But  what  neither  the  reasoning  of  Hume, 
nor  the  wit  of  Voltaire  failed  to  accomplish,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  performed  by  ordinary  men.  Indeed  he 
appears  to  give  4)p  all  ideas  of  defending  tenets  so  unac- 
countable. The  poison  is  administered  in  small  portion* 
here  and  th(fre  scattered  through  the  work.  After  hinting 
something  of  a  dangerous  tendency^  he  shrinks  from  inves- 
tigation, and  changes  the  subject. 

We  shall  resume  our  examination  of  this  work  in  our  next 
a  umber. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  ni. — Memoirs  of  the  Madical  Sucitty  of  London, 
instituted  in  the  Year  ms.  Fol,  6.  Qvo.  Longman. 
J  805. 

MORE  than  half  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  communi-. 
Nations  on  the  subject  of  the  influenza,  which  v/as  epidemic 
in  the  year  lr^03.  We  shall  Hrst  notice  the  ^niscellaneous 
articles. 

Art. }. -^Sketch  of  the  SimHariti/  of  ancient  to  modern 
Opinions  and  Practice  concerning  the  Morbus  Ciardiacus. 
JJy  miliam  Falconer,  M.  t?.  F.  R.  S.  *c. 

The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  on  this  paper  is  that 
we  do  not  think  it  at  all  established,  that  the  morbus  cardia^ 
cus  of  Aretaeus  and  Qalen^  is  the  same  disea^ie  as  the  typhii% 
minor  of  Cullen,  or  our  modern  slow  nervous  fever.  Are- 
t«us  describes  the  beat  of  the  intestines  to  be  as  it  were 
from  fire;  a  symptom  not  common  in  typhus,  and  whicii 
rather  assimilates  the  mprbus  cardiacus  of  the  antients  to 
^ritoneal  inflammation*  The  analogies  therefore  whicU; 
jDr.  Falconer  fancies  himself  to  have  discovered  between 
the  modern  and  anciept  practice,  rest,  in  our  opinion,  on  a 
very  insecure  fotmdation^  and  lend  to  little  practical  uii* 
P7^ 
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.  Art.  Q.-^Case  of  Angina  Pectoris,  with  a  Dissectioti.  B/ 
Samuel  Black,  M.  Z).  of  Ncwry,  Ireland. 

'  This  is  the  second  case  of  angina  pectoris,  in'  which  'Dr. 
Black  discovered  thecoronarjr  arteries  of  the  heart,  to  be 
ossified.  The  first  was  communicated  to  the  society  in. 
17y4,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  memtJirs. 
If  to  these  facts,  we  add  the  dissections  of  similar  cases  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Jenner,  andDr.  Parry,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  symptoms  of  this  obscure  disease  are  produced  by 
organic  derangement  of  this  important  organ.  The  case 
before  lis  is  very  well  marked,  and  judiciously  related*  *Itii 
but  justice  to  the  author  to  observe,  that  this  paper  was 
drawn  up  in  1796,  and  therefore,  though  its  publication  is 
posterior  to  that  of  Dr.  Parry's  '  Inquiry'  on  the  same  "sub- 
jeeti  Dr.  Black  is  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  connection  be- 
tween this  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries: 

Art.  3. — A  Case  of  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  terminating 
$uccessfully»  By  Mr.  Edmund  Pitts  Gapper,  Sur^an^ 
Ewell,  Surry. 

The  cure,  in  this  case,  is  altrikuted  to  mercurial  unc- 
tion. ^ 

Art.  4. — Case  of  a  Boy  9  who  became  of  a  blue  Colour,  some 
Months  after  Birth.  By  Edward  Thomas,  M.  D.  Sfc-.  St. 
Kitts. 

Art.  5. — A  Case  of  obstinate  hepatic  Disease,  Sy  J*  C. 
Lettsom,  M.  D.  S^c. 

This  was  a  case  of  obstin  ate  jaundice,  which  after  resist- 
ing the  use  of  medicines  for  fourteen  months,  disappeared 
at  length  sponlaiveously.  The  whole  hepatic  system  sejesini 
to  have  been  affected,  A  strong  fever  came  ori  previous  .to' 
the  solution'  of  the  disease,  attended  with  pains  almost  uni- 
Tersal,  but  njore  violent  in  the  abdomen,  with  tension  of  the 
heart,  deep  jellowness  of  the  skin,  and  dark  coloured  .vomi)L7^ 
ing.  After  four  days,  a  diarrhoea  was  procured,  and,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  spaced  h)urteen  xnonih^,;  the  faeces 
were  yellow,  and  loaded  with  l?ile,  whilst  the  urine  and 
complexion  were  Jigbter.  In  a  month  more  the  patient  was 
convalescent,  and  afterwards  continued  to  improve.  Fi^ 
nally  he  regained  his  former  state  of  flesh  aiad  complexion, 
and  follows  his  habitual  occupations.  ,         , 

Art.  6 — Case  of  a  remarkable  and  successful  Termination 
^f  Scrotal  Hernia.  By  James  Lee,'M.  'D.^jSpaniah  ^lown, 
Jamaica. 

In  this  case,  from  the  gangrened  state  of  the  inte^tioe  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  anus  in  the  groin.  The, 
faeces  passed  through  this  orifice  for  twelve  months,  when' 
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it  telbi!^  Qp^aod  the  patient^  (a  negro  fB£poD>4i«ea9fre€lta 
aatural  passage  through  the  rect<iai« 

Art.  7.-^^  Cnu  of  Cr^up,  siiccth^fuVy  treated  btf  Emeticu 
^jfJ.   Smith,  C.  M.S.  4c; 

Art.  8. — ji  Cau  of  Opisthotonos,  suct^ully  treated,  "By 
Hhtstnm. 

Tfaii  disease  seeitis  to  have  heen  elicited  bj  a  burn  on  the 
lej^>  ivbich  cicatrr^ed  vefy  quickly.  Mr.  S.  made  an  incision 
of  8pm«  depth  into  the  part,  and  applied  a  caustic  the  fall 
size  of  the  incrustation.  The  successful  result  of  this  treat-^ 
meat  seems  to  evince  its  propriety. 

Art.  9.-^0/1  the  Origin  of  the  Cow  Pox.  By  Joseph  Head 
Marshall,  M.  D.  ifc. 

Dr.  Marshall  coincides  in  opinion  mih  the  illustrious 
Jenner  that  the  cow  poar  originates  in  the  horsCj  and  pro- 
duces a  striking  example  of  the  truth  <of  this  theory. 

Art.  10. — A  Case  of  Framboesia  Guintaensis,  or  Yaws.  Bjf 
«r*  Adams,  M.  D.  ^t*« 

We  decline  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  interest- 
ing paper,  as  we  expect  to  have  pur  attention  again  called 
'  to  this  subject  by  i)r.  Adams' treatise  on  morbid  poisons,  the 
second  edition  of  which^  we  understand  to  be  on  the  eye  of 
publication. 

ArL  11»-— ^  Case  of  an  extra-uterine  Fatus* .  Bjf  B. 
Fot/iergi/l,  M.D.  FM.S. 

Art.  J  2. — J  Case  of  inverted  Utertis  after  Parturition.  iBif 
Tfiiophilus  Dyson,  Surgeon,  F.  M.  S. 

Art.  IS. — An  Account  of  an  extraordinary  Mass  of  Disease 
found  in  the  left  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,    By  J.  Garden,  Siirge-- 
on  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  8^c,     JFV  M.  S. 

This  case  is  curious  and  instructive.  In  a  man,  who  died 
with  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  breast,  and  anasarca^  t(ie 
left  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  found  to  be  almost  filled  with 
a  fatty  looking  subtance,  which  had  compressed  the  left 
louff  to  the  size  of  a  small  band,  protruded  the  diaphragm 
of  uie  same  side  into  a  deep  pouch  towards  the  abdomen^ 
and  bad  forced  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax.  The  substance  itself  seems  to  have  been  originally 
mi  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph. 

Art.  l^^-^History  and  Dissection  of  a  Case  qfinte^inal  Ul^ 
ctratiorti  wUh  Remarks.     By  /i.  Field,  Sec.  M.  S. 

The  ulceration  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  i  immediately  above  iisj  unction  with 
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the  ccectin*  This  portion  of  intestine  was  externally  livid 
and  contracted,  and  internally  studded  with  ulcers  of  Tari- 
.Qus  sizes,  from  that  of  a, bean  to  above  that  of  a  half  crown 
piece.  The  ulcers  seemed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature. 
The  svmptoms  of  the  disease  were  loss  of  flesh  and  spirits^^ 
'  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  nausea  and  indigestion.  The 
patient  never  complained  of  pain  in  the  diseased  part,  but 
had  a  constant  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomacb; 

Art.  15.— fifs^ory  of  a 'peculiar  morbid  Appearance  of  the 
'Heart.  By  James  Hume  Spryi  Member  of  the  lioyal 
'  College  of  Surgeons,  8^c.  F.  M.  S. 

The  unfortunate  female,  the  subject  of  this  case,  lived 
to  the  age  of  17,  under  circumstances  which  excite  our  Sur- 
prise, that  life  could  be  supported  at   all.     She  was  always 

'  of  a  dark  colonr,  which  became  more  remarkable .  as  she 
advaoeed  in  years,  and  at  length  her  face  and  tongue  became 
constantly  blue,  with  other  signs  of  an  impeded  circulatioB. 

,  It  was  discovered,  &fter  death,  that  the  foramen  ovale  waa 
pervious,  and  very  nearly  two  inches  in  circuinferen<je,  and 
that  the  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta  had  likewise  remained  pervious. 

Art.  16. — ji  Case  of  a  Wound  in  the  Peroneal  Arkr^^ 
in  which  the  Limb  teas  saved  by  removing  a  Portion  of  the 
Fibula,     By  Thomas  C.  Cam,  Surgeon,  Bath, 

Mr.  Cam  received  the  hint  for  this  operation  from  a  note 
in  Mr.  Gooch's  Cases  and  Remarks  in  Surgery.  'He  per-* 
formed  it  with  perfect  succe^. 

Art.  17. — Observations  on  the  medical  Use  of  the   TVhite 
Ogtyd  of  Bismuth.     By  Alex,  Marcet,  M.  D.  and  Sec.  M. 
'  S»     one  of  the  Physicians  to  GuyU  Hospital. 

The  oxj'd  of  bismuth  has  been  introduced  into  pi*acticc 
by  Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva.  It  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  nervous  complaints  depending 
on  an  irritable  state  of  the  fibres,  and  parlicalarly  in  pahis 
of  the  stomach  unconnected  with  organic  disease.  It  is  in 
these  latter  cases,  that  f)r.  Marcct  has  found  it  usefiri,  and 
his  testimony  is  so  favourable  as  to  make  us  wish  for  niore 
numerous  trials.  The  usual  dose  has  been  Kve  giains,  mix'ed 
with  fifteen  of  ihe  Pulv.  e  Tragacanth.  Comp.  administert&d 
three  times  a  day.  ** 

Art.  18. — On  the  Use  of  the  Bath  tVahrs  in  Tsvhiasl**or 
the  Diseases  of  the  Hip  joint,  commonly  cuUtd  a  Hip- case. 
By  WiHiam  Falconer,  At  />.  F.  U.  S^  6:c. 

We  have  noticed  this  valuable  paper  in  one  of  <^«r  late 
numbers^  tUeatrihor  huviug  publisl>ed  it  in  a  distinct  fonn* 
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•'    Art.  19, — Ohservqtiotis  on  the  Poution  (f  PatUnl$  in  the 
"  Operation  for  Lithotomy,    with  a  Case*      By    Nathaniel 
Smith,'M.  D.  S^c.  of  Hanover,  State  of  New  namffhire^ 


Art.  90.— Cflse  of  a  great  Enlargement  of  the  Scrotum^ 
JBy  F.  Righy  Brodbelt,  M.  D.  S^c. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  case  ;  but  we  must  refer  otir 
readers  to  tlieTolnme  itself  for  the  partic«lars« 

Art.  21. — Two  Cases  of  Diabetes,  with  Observations  on 
the  different  States  of  this  Di^iease.  By  J.  Bostock^  ilf.  D. 
Corresponding  Member  of  tht  Society,  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Liverpool  Dispensary,  8^c, 

t   • 

..    This  is  a  very  interestipg  paper^   but  we  must  content 
. ourselves  with  giving  .  the  principal  results  of  the  experi* 
ments  it  contains.    The  first  case  related,  is  one  of  the  dia* 
.  b^tee  mellitm*    The  medical  history  of  the  case  contains  no* 
.  thing  very  particular,  except,  it  be  that  the  temperature  of 
I  ^bc  patient  was  uniformly  below    the  standard  of  healthy 
varying  from  93**  to  94*.  *  The  urine  was  exagiined  by  the 
.same  re-agents   as  were  used  by  Mr.  Cruickshank  ;  and  Dr. 
Bostock  confirms  his  observation^  that  the  different  salts 
e^xist  in  diabetic  urine,  nearly  , in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  healthy  state  of  the  fluid,  but  that  they  amount  to  only 
.fth  of  the  absolute  quantity.     Still  from  the  increased  quan- 
,tity  of  the  urine,  in  this  instance,  twice  as  much   of  the  sa* 
.line  substances  was  evacuated  daily  as  in  health.  Mr.  Cruick* 
shank  seems   to  have   thought,   th^t  the  extract  obtained 
'.from  diabetic  urine,  was  entirely  composed   of  saccharine 
.matter,  and  the  ^me  opinion   is  still  more  decidedly   sup- 
ported by  M.  M.  Nicholas  and  Guaudeville,     But  Dr.  B. 
by  U'eatiug  this  extract  with  nitric  acid,  produced  not  only 
,oxaiic  acid,  but  a  portion  of  flat  lameihited   scales^   which 
Jiad.the  properties  of  nitrate  of  uree  ;  and  he  has  calculated 
that  the  quantity  of   this  matter  discharged,  is  also   nearly 
twice^as  much  as  in  health.  Whether  this  substance  is  to  be 
Constantly  found  in  \X\^^q  circumstances  or  not,  must  be  left 
'to  the  decision  of  future  experiments.    The  other  peQuJia^ 
Vities  in,this  patient's  urine  were,    1st,  that  the  'extractive 
discharge  in  2i  hours  was  about  22  times  the   usual  qqan- 
'tity  ;    'idly,  the   water  evacuated  during  the  same  p^^iod, 
wasaboutC  times  the  quantity  in  health  ;  and,   3dly,  about 
'JO  ounces  of  saccharine  matter  were  discharged  daily, 
'     The  second  case   is  one  of  diabetes  insipidus^  and  the 
experiments  mode  On  the  urine  are  confessedly  few  and   im* 
perfect;     The  results  obtained  from  them  are,  that  this  urine 
*^      )        -  .  La  •  - 
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yielded  bot^th  of  iU  weight  of  s<>lid  matter^  wbereas  healthy 
urine  yields  about -^th ;  naif  this  extract  was  phosphate  of 
lime ;  but  tfa«  ur^>wbich  is  camaionly  ^^thsof  the  who4ej  here 
amounted  only  to  -j^th;  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  ammoniac 
were  abundant;  the  gelatine  in  the  usual  proportion;  but 
no  muriate  of  soda  could  be  found;  sugar  was  detected, 
bi|t  its  quantity  was  extremely  minute. 

Tbreeor  four  other  miscellaneous  articles  are  to  be  foui|d 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Copland's  account  of  the 
lithontriptic  power  of  the  muriatic  acid  ift  the  most  iosport- 
aot.  He  has  used  this  acid  in' doses  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops 
in  calculous  cases,  with  very  beneficial  effects.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  society.  Dr.  J.  Sims,  has  advanced  an  byp<>ibe- 
sis,  that  cow-pox  was  originally  the  small-pox  inoculated  on 
the  udder  of  the  cow.  This  would  not  l)e  improbable,  were 
not  its  origin  in  the  heel  of  the  horse  rendered  every  day 
more  likely  by  new  observations. 

All  the  mtermediate  part  of  the  volume  is  formed  of  com- 
munications on  the  influenza.  The  society  would  have 
done  well  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  thern^  and 
to  give  a  short  and  digested  account  of  the  result  of 
their  inquiries.  Half  the  bulk  of  the  volume  would  have 
been  saved  without  any  diminution  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were,  upon  the  whole,  verir 
uniform'.  It  was  a  catarrhal  fever,  sometimes  ushered 
in  with  pretty  strong  symptoms  of  inflammation,  but,  lik^ 
the  scarlatina,  not  admitting  of  much  evacuation.  It  came 
to  its  acme  in  three  or  four  days^  bnt  left  much  languor 
and  debility  behind  it  for  a  considerable  time.  It  travelled, 
upon  the  whole,  from  south  to  north,  and  seems  to  have 
visited  every  part  of  the  kingdom  successively.  Whether 
it  was  contagious  Of  not,  4^ as  been  much  disputed,  and 
if  wev^ere  to  put  it  to  the  vole^  the  question  would  be  deci- 
ded in  the  negative  by  aWge  majority.  But  the  truth,  wd 
believe,  as  hns  happened  on  questions  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  to  be  with  the  Kuinority. 

*  A  gentleman  of  this  town,  <.«nys  Dr.  BirfUley  of  Manchester]) 
Mturned  from  London,  in  the  third  week  of  ^iay,  while  labouring 
under  influenza.  He  found  his  fani>4y  all  well ;  and  uncouscious 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  his  complaint,  he  bestowed  the  usunl 
caresses  upon  his  children.  Three  of  them  sickened  the  next  day, 
and  two  more  on  that  following/ 

A  single  fact  of  this  kind  outweighs  all  the  argumentf 
adduced  on  the  opposite  side ;  arguments  which  amount  to 
op  more  than  that  many  escaped^  and  most  did  not  know 
how  they  received  the  disease.  Such  arguments  might  be 
-brought  to  prove  the  sma!I*pox  itself  not  to  be  a'contegioutf 
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disease.  The  first  appearance  of  influenza,. al  its  last  viaita* 
jion  in  1S0J,  was  in  jfanuary ;  it  was  at  its  height  in  Marcli 
and  April,  and  in  June  it  had  finished  its  career.  . 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  volume  conts^ins  som^ 
very  good  mej[ioirs^  but  the  number  oi  idle  communicjiiionf 
on  the  influenza  (very  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  society,  b[qt  yery- 
ttafit  to  be  given  to  the  public)  greatly  diminishes  iu  yalue. 

•       ■  I       ■      '  1,1  I  I  I'  !■    1    I    I        Ml 

AftT.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  Year 
' .  i795,  written  by  Himself:  mth  a  Continuation  to  the 
Time  of  his  t>eeease,  by  his  Son,  Joseph  Priestley ;  und  06- 
servaiions  on  his  ffritings,  by  Thtimas  Cooper,  Rendettt 
Judge  of  the  4th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  an^Lthe  Hev. 
William  Christie,     London.     Jobmon.     1806. 

THE  biography  of  some  eminent  men^  like  the  bistorjT 
of  a  nation,  requires  that  a  considerable  period  sbpuld  have 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  events  related,  and  the  time 
at  which  they  become  the  objects  of  tbe  biographer^s  la^ 
boars  ;  for  it  is  time  alone  that  cati  remove  prejudicQj 
and  coc\  the  warmth  of  party  spirit.  It  is  only  from  the 
calm  enquiries  of  a  disinterested  individual^  who  was  per« 
haps  unknown  to  the  subject  of  the  memoirs^  tha^t  wfs  can 
|iope  to  receive  an  impartial  statement  of  bis  merits  and  of 
bis  cliaracter.  There  are,  however,  it  is  readily  admitted^ 
pnany  valuable  advantages  arising  from  a  personal  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  individual  whose  life  we  d(etail, 
which  serve  perhaps  to  overbalance  the  difficulties  and  in* 
e^QOveniences  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  :  for  an 
ititimacy  with  th^e  individual  ought  to  furnish  a  perfect 
jknowledge  ,of  the  varied  occurrences  of  his  life^  and  ta 
jenrich  our  work  with  interesting  views  of  character,  zxA 
with  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  which,  if  jaidiciously  managed^ 
never  fail  tp  impart  a  charm  to  the  biogi^phy  eve^  of  n 
fnan  of  inferior  celebrity.  The  wp^k  before  ns,  we  mu9l^ 
frankly  confess,  seems  i6  claim  our  favour  on  neither  of  these 
grounds*  Although  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen  a^$ 
now  comparatively  calm  pn  the  subject  of  Dr.  Priestlejrt 
yet  they  are  still  sufficiexitly  .alive  to  former .  impressioijia 
^  be  again  called  forth  in  all  their  violence  by  the  iniem«» 
perate  discussions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  presented  in  i^ 
jspp^ndix,  an  accounjt  of  Uie  philosopher's  writinn.  The 
memoini  tjbjemselves,  m^  the  other  hana>  contain  litUe  more 
than  a  plain  #tatenient  pf  the  siiccessiye  events  of  Dtp 
.  I^nestley's  lile,  which  ia  oci^tstonaUy  though  rarely  xdicved 
)>y  remarks  pn  his  charactjsr  and  habits.  By  much  the  . 
|(re^terpair(  pf  the  parrativie  is  fxecuted  by  \mH]S;  h« 
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carries  it  on  from  the  period  of  his  birth  till  his  retirement 
to  America  ;  leaving  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his  son^ 
who  felates  in  a  very  plain  and  unaffected  manuei^  ih^  sub«» 
sequent  occurrences  of  his  life. 

The  early  part  of  these  memoirs  is  conducted  with  the 
XQost  scrupulous^  and  unnecessary  minuteness.  We  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  his  mother  was  singularly 
pious,  and  that  before  her  death,  she  dreamed  she  was  in 
heaven, whereupon,  like  a  good  christian,  she  expressed  a 
most  ardent  desire  to  reach  that  delightful  residence.  This" 
worthy  personage  also  took  an  early  opportunity  of  teaching 

J oung  Joseph  the  cSistmctioa  of  property,  by  sending  him 
ack  to  his  uncle's  with  a  pin  which  be. had  picked  up  from 
the  fioor^  without  thinking  to  whom  it  might  belong.  His 
parents  wer^  persons  in  indifferent  circumstances,  and  in  an 
inferior  rank  of  lite.  His  aunt,  to  whose  care  he  was  com- 
mitted while  y«t  veryyoung,  impressed  with  pious  feelings; 
and  soon  perceiving  in  him  a  studious  tuin,  cherished  it  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  and. directed  his  thoughts  at  a 
'very  early  period  to  the  dissenting  ministry.  The  education 
of  Dr.  P.  among  the  dissenters,  imbued  him  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  Calvinism    and  the   methodistical   notions  of 

§  race  and  a  new  birth.  With  the  severer  study  of  these 
octrrnes,  which,  he  acknowledges,  more  than  ©nee  induced 
a  very  desponding  state  of  mind,  the  young  Priestley  begaa 
to  mingle  acquirements  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in 
malhfematics,  metaphysics,  and  natural  jphilosophy.  The 
regularity  and  strictness  of  the  devotional  e.^ercises  of  his 
aunt*s  family  are  carefully  minuted,  and  the  effect  they 
produced  on  the  young  mind,  which  was  afterwards  to 
burst  forth  into  sucfi  a  latitude  of  religious  freethmking,  is" 
sufficiently  remarkable.  He  informs  us,  that  at  this  period 
he  entertarned  an  insuperable  aversion  to  all  such  producti- 
ons at  |)lays  and  romances  ;  and  even  tore  one  of  these  pro- 
fane.books  from  his  brother  who  was  eagerly  engageti  in 
its  perusal.  After  receiving  the  instructions  of  various  mas- 
ters, our  author  was  sent  to  Or,  Doddridge's  academy  at 
Daventry,  where  he  began  to  examine  various  parts  of  the 
chui-ch  doctrines,  and  to  discuss  them  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dents,. Kesearch  begot  doubts,  and  doubts  ended  in  disbe- 
lief; so  that  after  some  time  '  he  saw  reason  to  adopt  the 
heterodox  side  of  almost  every  question  ;'  but  the  extreme 
of  bis  heresy  was  Arianism,  and  he  still  continued  to  ed- 
tertain  a  qualified  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 

From  the  academy,  he  removed  to  a  small  village  in  Sufr 

folk,  as  roinisper  to  a  d^sseiiling    congregation.     Here  he 

'  f  ro&ecuted   bis  theologicar  studies^  and  produced  several 
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smaHei*  i^orks ;  at  the  same  time  making  considerable  pro«» 
fress  in  freetbinking  on  religious  subjects.  « 

'  \V\n\t  m  this  retired  situation/  he  observes, '  I  bad  in  conse-. 
<]uence  of  much  pains  and  thought »  become  penuaded  of  the  falsity 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  authors  of 
the  books  of  scripture  as  writers,  and  ot  all  idea  of  supernatural 
influence*  except  for  the  purpose  of  miracles.  But  I  was  still  an' 
arian,  having  never  turned  my  attention  to  the  socinian  doctrine^ 
and  contenting  myself  with  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  Trinitarian 
system.'     (p.  35.) 

Most  unluckily,  however,  for  the  preacher,  his  congvega^ 
tion  had  not  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  liberality,  but,  drs- 
coutented  with  his  instructions,  they  deserted  him,  and  rai-' 

faired  to  a  more  orthodox  pastor.  In  these  circumstances> 
e  gladly  closed  with  a  proposal  to  undertake  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  congregation  in  Cheshire  ;  and  here  his  situation: 
was  considerably  improved,  for  in  addition  to  his  clerical - 
employment,  he  opened  a  schoo),  which  enabled  him  to 
support  himself  in  ease,  and  to  purchase  a  few  bookK  and 
philosophical  instruments. 

An  *  opportunity  now  offered  of  becoming  one  oi  the; 
tutors  of  the  academy  at  Warrington,  which  Dr.  Priestley 
readily  accepted,  as  it  permitted  a  more  extended  and  li- 
beral scope  of  study,  and  required,  at  the  same  time,  infi- 
nitely less  labour  than  the  situation'  which  he  was  about  to* 
relinquish.  On  becoming  a  member  of  tbis  institution,  hm 
WHsat  first  employed  in  giying  instructions  in  the  languaf 

fres ;  to  these  he  soon  added  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
anguage,  and  on  belles  lettres^  together  with  a  course  on 
the  subject  of  history  and  government.  The  lectures  on 
belles  lettres,  and  on  history  and  general  policy^  were  aS-- 
terwards  prepared  for  the  press,  and  given  to  the  world.  It 
was  here  also  that  he  completed  and  published  bis  chart  of 
biograpl)y,*which  has  been  so  universally  admired  for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  plan,  and  its  utility  to  the  student.  During 
his  continuance  at  Warrington,  he  introduced  public  exer-* 
cises  both  in  English  and  Latin  ;  and  with  a  view  to  habi* 
tuate  bis  pupils  to  easy  and  correct  composition,  he  accua>« 
tomed  them  to  write  verses  upon  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
subjects.  He  has  informed  ut,  that  he  Inmself  m  bi&  ear«. 
lier  days,  was  a  great  versifier,  although  he  never  asprred  ta^ 
the  character  of  a  poet:  but  taeompensate  for  tbis  wanit 
of  success  in  the  exertions  of  bis  own  muse,  he-lells  us  thai 
it  was  a  sight  of  his  verses,  which  first  turned  the  atlentiotk 
of  Mrs.  Bar  bauld  to  poetry  ;  'so  that  this  country/  heob> 
tervesj '  is  in  some  measure  indebted  t(>  me  for  oo£i  of  tb%* 
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bofipoMi  of  which  it  can  boiisl/    We  thank  the  doblor 
for  tli|i»  drawing  for|h  the  latent  spark  of  this  XoAft  gemns, 
bat  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  compliment  which  woQld 
fd^BSB  her  smoHg  the  best  of  our  poets. 
;  pfi  Priestley,  from  time  to  tinie,  undertook  difiereftt  de- 
l^^rlmentsih  the  system  of  edticaftibn  at  Warrington.     Lo- 
Sc  and:  Hebrev^  ne  relinqtiished  fdf  civil  law  ;  and  during 
dne  season  be  lectured  on  anatomy.    This  versatility  of 
Occupation,  however  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  presages  but 
Jiltle  depth  of  enquiry,  or  success  in  investigation  :  but  we 
are  more  astonished   to  find,  that  amid   these  multiplied 
cibanges,  he  should   have  retained  the  oifice  of  teaching 
elocution,  a  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  disquali- 
fied h;  animpedlment  in  his  speech,  whiqh,  we  are  told,  bad 
iiiore  than  oace  nearly  put  an.  end  to  bis  exertioiis^  in  .the 
pulpit.    How  he  sacceeded  we  are  not  ioformedi  but  ,bia 
fi;rst  lessibns  mnst  have  been  somewhat  ludicrous ;  and  it  is 
s^hgular  if  bis  pupils  did  not  irresistibly  aoquire^me  porlioa 
pf  their  master's  peculiar  mode  of  delivery. 
^iQ^iteof  the  numerous  avocations  of  his  duties  in  the 
academy.  Dr.  Priestley  found  time  for  the  comiHiati<«  of 
his  History  of  Electricity,  a  work  which  has  always  held  a 
high  rairk  both  with  popular  and  philosophical  readers :  and 
itivstiU  nsore  remarkable  that  he  should  have  completed 
tbk  publication,  within  a  year  from  the  time  that  he  {>re« 
aented  his  sketch  of  the  plan  to  Dr.  Franklin. 

$ome  time  previous  to  this,  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
had  conferred  on  him.  the  degre^e  of  doctor  of  laws;,  and 
his  £[istory  of  Electricity,  assisted  by  the  recomoiendatioii  • 
c^his  philosophical  friends.  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Watson  the 
j>hysician>  Mr.Cauton^  and  Dr.  PrieCi  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Society*    .  - 
.  The  differences  which  took  place  among  the  supporters  of 
^e  i^cademy  $t  Wariington,  and  the  very  inadeqi^te  emo- 
iumenlis  of  Dr^  Priestley's  situation,  indueed  hin^to  remove 
tol^e^s,  where  he  again  took  upqn  himself  the  charge  of 
adissenttng  cbiigr<iigatiod.    His  duties  h%  fi  mmtster  now 
recalled  bis  attention  oiore  particularly  to  theological  pur- 
suits^ be  carried  his  enquiries  still  farther  t^ian  he   b^d  yetv 
V    iientured,  and  at  length  .became  a  firm  convert  to  the  Soci* 
niw  doctrine.    During  his  residence  at.Iieedisj  he  commen* 
ced  hi3  >epo$it^ry,  and  published  sevexal  controversial  pam- 
pbiets  on  theological  and  pplicical  subjects  :  and  here  U  was^ 
that  his  atteption  was  Jfirst  attracted  to  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  lurs,.  which  in  the  end  conferred  on  him  his  greatest 
celebrity^ aodf^med^  it  may  be  tiuiy  said,  a  new  era  ia 
cbeinistry.,    Xh^cuQ^uiRstaa^.  urbkn  led    Dr.  Priestley 
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tft  ^i»  itiv69liMtioiii  arefeodered  pecdiiarij  iDleivii^ji^  by 
tfie  r^iult  of  bii  fesearches,  andifaey.teslity^in  a  very  stiopg. 
iHaiiifer,  that  reiharltable  taieoi  for  philosophical  observa* 
tidns  whidi  enabled  him  to  draw  firooi  the  moat  cooam^ir 
api^eiirances,  important  and  extentiTe  conciostoiHu  The 
lirorkdof  his  friend  Dr.  Fraaklta  exhibit  a  similar  cast  of 
miadjarid  in  a  still  higher  degree;,  for  although  the  ediu^a-^ 
tioD  and  opportunities  of  this  distiagoiished  character  were 
)ess  favourable  to  the  developemest  of  the  principle  in 
iiu^tion^  yet  he  manifested  a  readiaess  in  perceiving  tbe^ 
>eonnectioR  of  events,  which  exalted  him  at  once  iato  a 
|lhiIb«opher,  independently  of  those  aids  to  which  moat  men 
are  indebted  for  their  eminence.  - 

' .  'To  the  doctrine  of  air/  says  our  author,  ^  I  was  led  in  conse<» 
quence  of  inhabiting  a  house  adjoining  to  a  public  brewery,  where  t 
at  first  amused  myself  with  making  experiments  on  the  fixed  air; 
which  I  found  ready  made  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  When 
I  removed  from  that  house,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
fixed  air  for  myself ;  and  one  experiment  leading  to  another,  as  I 
have  distinctly  and  faithfully  noted  in  my  various  paUicatiuns  off 
Ihe  subject,  I,  by  degrees,  contrived  a  convenieat  apparatus  ftir 
the  purpose,  but  of  the  cheapast  kind. 

•  *  Wiienl  beg^n  these  experiments,  I  knew  very  little  of  cbtmif 
try,  and  bad,  in  a  manner,  no  idea  on  the  subject,  before  I  attended 
a  coufse  of  chemical  lectures,  delivered  in  the  academy  at  Warring* 
ton  by  Dr.  Turner«of  LiverpooU  But,  I  have  often  tbougbt,^  that 
upon  the  whole,  this  circumstance  was  no  disadvantage  to  me,  as 
in  this  situation  I  was  led  to  devise  an  apparatus  and  processes  of 
my  own,  adapted  to  my  peculiar  views.  Whereas,  if  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  to  the  usual  chemical  processes,  I  should  not 
have  so  easily  thought  of  any  other ;  and  without  new  modes  of 
operation,  I  should  hardly  have  discovered  any  thing  materially 
new. 

The  only  person  in  Leeds,  who  gave  much  attention  to  my  axpei 
viments,  was  Mr.  Hey,  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  sealous  metbodistv 
and  wrote  ansiw^rs  to  some  of  my  tbeologicai  tracts  ;  but  we  always 
ponversad'wtth  the  greatest  freedom  on  philosophical  sut))ects«  with«- 
oot  BMntioning  any  thing  relating  to  theology.  When  I  left  Leed% 
he  begged  of  me  my  earthen  trough  in  which  I  had  made  all  my  ex* 
periments  wl^le  I  was  there.  It  was  such  aa  one  as  is  there  com* 
jmonly  used  for  washing  linen/,  p.  64. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  opinioUj  which  Mr.  Cboper 
)ias  expresseq  in  a  note  on  the  passage  jnst  quoted  :  he  re* 
marks,  with  great  truth,  that  the  econcmical  simplicity  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  apparatus  gratified  us  by  the  facility  with 
which  bi^  obtained  his  results^  although  it  wants,  indeed, 
"tthat  shew  of  science^  which  more  complicated  instruments 
pecessarily  possestr.    Bat|  while  wf  praise  the  afanpltcitj  of 
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h\%  processes^  it  19  only  Mritb  reference  to  Ibe  Mirte  in  wfatcb? 
cbemhtry  ttiei>  exisied :  aiueh  was  yet  uQkoown,  and  a** 
▼ast^dfuhiltide  of  phenomena  were  yet  to  be  detected  by* 
tbe^gafcity  of  the  [>bi4osopher^  who  cottid  watch  nature  in> 
those  operations  which  had  hitherto  eluded  -the  most  vigU: 
]|int>n^uH*y.    The  road  was  open,  and  the  field  offered   a 
rich  harvest  to  the  sickle  of  the  first  reaper:    it   was  the. 
talent  of  observation  more  than  the  dexterity  ofexperimeBt- 
m^/ar  the  kiirnite  accuracy  of  instruments,  which  waj^  here 
jequiled;    But  the  doctrine  of  the  gases  being  once  known^  ' 
a  new  series  of  experiments  was  to  be  instrtuled,  and  the^ 
mode  of -their  production^  and  the  numerous  qualities  which^ 
they  possessed  were  to    he  carefully   examined  in   detaii^i 
Dr.  Priestley,  however,  regardless  of  the  change   thus  in- 
duccdby  the  success  of  his  own  exertions,  seemed  to  haVt 
conceived  that  the  science  still  admitted  of  the  same  simplt* 
city  in  experimental  operations;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  while  the  philosophers  of  England   and  France   carried 
On  tlT0<ii2vpFovement  of  chemical  knowledge   with  a  rapidity 
which  no  other  scietiee  has  ever  experienced,  this  ingenious 
Q)ai>y  -whom  we  may  safely  siile  one  of  the  principal  movers 
of  the  great  and  important  revolution  in  chemistry,  comin 
Dued'fetiD'toentertain  doubts  as  to  the   formation   of  water, 
«nd  to  defend  with  ardour  thedes^rted  ^loctrine  of  pbiogis^ 
ton/   HiSf  speculations  on  the  production  of  air  from  water, 
trhioh  to  the  last  engaged  hisattention,were,  without  doubt, 
.  ^npporfed  by  numerous  experiri.ents :    but  We   have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  singular  results  of  these  origi- 
fiated  in  mistake  ur  in  die  imperfection  of  instraments>which 
an  imitation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  chemists  would 
have  speedily  taught  him  to  discover.     In  the  last  work   of 
Dr.  Priestley   in  defence  of  phlogiston,   he  has  adduced   a. 
immerotts  body  of  facts  and  experiments;  some  of  which  aj& 
altogettier  tnoon^istent   with   the  concurring  testimony   of 
other  ejiemists,  while  others  may  with  little  difficulty   b^ 
reconciled   with  the  great  principles  of  the  theory  of  Liivoir 
aier.  •  Mr.  Cooper,- who  has  undertaken  with  equal  boldness 
the  defence  of  Dr.  Priesttey*s  tenets  in  chemistry,  as  in  me* 
taphysics;  has  collected  his  arguments  in   favour  of  phlo- 
giston, and  presented  them  at  one   view  in   the  appendix, 
.out  ht  seems  to  have  limited    his  enquiries    to  the  work 
which  he' wishes  to  defend,  without  deignitig  to  consult  the 
Jabours  of  contemporary  chemists.      He   asks    with  inimitr 
able  gravity  a  multitude  of  questions  which  he   coryceiv<j& 
a^p  the  foundations  of  the  modern  theory.     To   shew  our 
readers  the  range  of  Mr.  C.*s  knowledge  of  chejnistry,  we 
%\v<f\\  iudqlge  them  with  a  few  of  his  moat  important  qu^rief^ 
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What,  says  he, becomes  of  the  oxygen  from  the  <iecox?ipon 
sed  water  ia  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids?  Why  i$  wal^ 
prodaced  by  the  combustion  of  iufiammable  air  with  AX 
oxygen,  and  nitrous  acid  when  «5l  of  oxygen  is  employed? 
Why  does  red  hot  charcoal,  when  slowly  supplied  with 
steam,  furnish  inJlammabU  air  only^  and  not  £xed  or  carbo- 
nic acid  air  ?  Why  is  the  residtium  of  red  l^ad,  when  crS 
its  oxygen  is  driven  off  by  heat^  either  massicot  or  glass 
o^f  lead  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  not  lead  in  its  ^ 
metatline  state  ?  We  shall  not  occupy  ourselves  in  replying 
to  thete  sagacious  enquiries,  except  by  referring  the  learned 
judge  to  some  of  those  elementary  works,  whidi  are  in  the. 
bands  of  every  one  :  and  if  the  mass  of  evidence  which  Iheae 
contain,  shall  not  produce  a  conviction  of  his  raistakesi  we 
must  leave  him,  the  undismayed  and  inflexible  assertor 
of  adoctrioe  which  we  believe  has  now.  scarcely  anolhec 
adherent.  '' 

To  say  that  the  theory  of  the  modern  chemists  Is  in  every 
part  perfect,  andean  explain,  without  difficulty,  every  phe- 
jiomenoD  which  their  researches  have  detectecf,  is  to  exalt 
it  beyond  its, due  rank>andtoendowitwithi]ualitfeswhichiU 
Vfrisestadmirersacknowledgethaiitdoes  qct^possess.  But^'ilm 
anomalousfactswithwhichitiDayappear  difficult  to  rec^oncik 
it,  are  very  few  in  cunxiber,  and  are  readily  expiicable  by  Ihe 
aid  of  hypothesis  y  while  phlogiston,  on  the  otlier  band,  is  « 
being  altogether  fictitious,  whicii  stands  directly  opppse^l  KotSm 
<;ommon  lawsofnatcue,  and  the  acknowledged  facts  o^'chts 
mistry.  The  ingenuity  which  gave  rise  to  its  invention,  an4 
the  influence  of  this  imaginary  principle  in  commiinicatinj; 
form  .  and  system  to  the  iqheaiical knowledge  of  that  day,  ace 
still  deserving  of  our  admiration:  but  the  improvements 
of  modern  times  have  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary ;  and' 
have  sub^ituted  in  its  placie  a  doctrine  which  rests  on  esta- 
blished facts,  and  on  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  wbicli 
any  science  can. boasU 

The  composition  of  water  is  a  subject  upon  which  che- 
mists  have  been  so  long  universally  agreed,  ehat  we  knoir 
not  how  to  explain  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  distrust* 
ing  ito  reality.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  results  which  he 
from  time  to  time  published,  in  contradiction  of  tbedtsc0«* 
very,  of  Cavendish,  were  not  dictated  by  ^he  most  sincere 
love  of  truth;  but  it  is  prol)able  that  the  nature  of  his 
apparatus,  and  the  simplicity,  of  his  mode  of  operating,  in- 
troduced that  inaccuracy,  which  occasioned  results  so  to* 
tally  different  from  those  of  every  other  chemist.  Here,  also, 
bis  faithful  conimentiM^or,  the  Judge,  follows^be  footsteps  of, 
his  celebrated  friend :  after  weeping  over  the  fallen  phlogiS'. 
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ton  in  the  icsponfling  words  of  the  exiled  warrior.  Si  Per^ 
^ama  dextra  Vefendi  potsent,  etiam  hae  dtfeim  fuitsefit^  he 
»^>ft  musters  courage,  and  returns  to  the  atlacH  with  all  hU 
expiring  vigour, 

j>  *  When  the  ofierose  cx^perttaent  of  the  l^fcnch  dtetntsts  on  the 
formation  of  water  sliall  ha v«  been  sufirdently  repeated  and  teii* 
fled  by  other  experiments  to  the  same  point,  lebscomplex,  lesstedioas, 
Ws  expen&iv0,  and  easy  (o  be  repeated;  when  the  wa4er  thiiv  sap* 
-posed  (6  be  formed  is  i>uiScietitly  distinguished  from  the  water  ab# 
^aolutely  necessary  to  the  generation  of  all  airs,  and  aitendaat  upon 
them  both  in  a  state  of  mixture  and  combination;  and  when  th« 
iii^culties  enumerated  a  few  pages  back^  as  attendant  on  the  jnodern 
theory,  shall  be  explained  on  the  new  system  as  w«ll  as  on  that  of 
9(ahV,  tl)en,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  time  to  lament  Dr*  Priest* 
lej' s  unfortuixite  attuchment  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston/  F.  277» 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  are  the  experimenttt 
ir»ci$  which  the  Judge  would  devise  for  the  establishment  of 
the  point  in  contest ;  iior  caii  we  conceive  any  thing  ttlore 
dcei^ivey  than  the  repeated  cotnposition  and  flecompositioil 
of  water,  by  cljeoiisls  in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  This  beaitr 
|ii\>i  discovery  has  alone  opened  new  and  itHportant  viewain 
filjpost  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  if  we  are  td 
aj^mit  an  assertion  merely  for  the  valuable  purposes  «liicl| 
jlinay  serve  in  t hie  explanation  of  the  pheaomena^  not  phk>« 
gistop  itself^  that  boasted  key  to  the  arcana  pf  nutnre,  haf 
an  equally  valid  claim  to  our  indulgence  and  belief. 

Thesuccesswhich  had  attended  the  publicalioir  of  the  Historj 
0f  Electricity^  iuduced  Dr.  Priestley  to  coptceivef  he  idea  of  * 
i^riiiog  histories  of  all  the  branches  of  experimental  {Ailoso* 
)>hy ;  and  with  this  view  he  began  to  arrange  materials  and  in* 
^tituteexperifnents  on  vision,  light  and  coloar8,wbichbeiDO^ 
after  publislied  under  the  til|eoi  theHi3tory  of  t)iscov^rje$  re** 
)atiog  to  these  several  subjects.  However  magnificent  such  a 
plan  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  one  which  supposes  a f)eptl| 
and  range  of  tajent  which  is  rarely  met  with  ;  nor  can  we 
believe,  tljat  any  solid  advantage  will  pyer  accrue  to  $cienc«^ 
from  the  attempt  of  any  single  individu^al  to  accomplish  it. 
The  failure  of  Pr,  Priestley  in  the  work  we  b aye  jost  xnenr 
tioned,  serves  lo  furnish  some  evidence  to  the  titithbf  ouB 
opinion  ;  for  few  ^en  appear  to  have  possessed  A  more  ma* 
nageable  and  versatile  mind,  or  a  greater  facility  of  inven* 
tion  in  experimental*  enquiries.  Ine  history  of  discoveries 
relating  to  vision,  light,  and  colours,  has  nev^,.  been  a  pen- 
polar  book  ^ith  supptiicial  readers,  and  it  is  hvk  Utile  calcu- 
lated  to  attract  the  attention  of  t&ose,  who  ca&ry  their  r^* 
aearcfaes  sciei^tiircaily  into  this  department  of  r^uowledge. 
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^ttke  connection  wbicli  btir  philosopljpr  fiormcd  about  lliisi 
period  with  the  EarloF  Shelturne,  proved  to  hina  aoev<rnt' 
of  considerable  importance  :  he  whs  now  enabled  to  sypport 
h-i«  ffttnily  in  ease  and  comfort,  wliidi  before  had  been  anriat- 
ter  of  no  small  difticolty  ;  and  lie  enjoyed  at  the  same  litiwe 
•ceess  to  a  very  extensive  and  vahable  library,  with  leisure 
and  converiience  for  the  proseontion  of  bis  enquiries.  11^ 
iwras  recommended  to  Lord  Shelburne  by  Dr.  Price  as  a  liter- 
Hry  cdmpanion,  and  during  his  stay  with  this  Tiobleinati  lie 
acted  as  librarian,  arranging  and  forming  catalogues  oiFliii 
books  and  manuscripts. 

^  My  office/  says  he,  '  was  nomiually  that  of  librarian,  but  t  bnxl 
little  employment  as  such,  besides  arranging  his  books,  taking  a 
catalogue  of  them  und  t>f  iiis  manuscripts,  which  were  numeri^uVn 
and  making  an  index  to  his  collection  ot  private  papers.  In  fact  Itvini 
ivithhimasa  friend,  and  the  second, year  mude  witjh  him  tbe  tcv^r 
of  Fl^Dders>  Holland,  and  Germany,  ab  lar  a^^StrafiUurgh  ;*amli 
after  spending  a  month  at  Paris  returned  ao  {'England.  This  was  m 
the  year  1774/  p.  72. 

Tlie  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  this  tour  presented,  aiwl 
the  nntnerous  characters  high  in  tlie  political  and  literMry 
world  to   whose  acquaintance  he  was  introduced,  ^^m  to 
hav6  rendered  it  a  source  of  much  pleasure   and   graiifica- 
tion  :  and  he  has  described,  in  a  brief  but  lively  manner^  U^c 
agreeable  sensations  which  the   sight  of  new    cusloi«s  «'hJ 
<;ounlries  awakened  in    his   mind.      The  great  prevftUuc^ 
of  infidelity  among  the   philosophers  of  the   conti^eju.  *{^ 
well  as  among  the  visitors  of  Lord   Shelburne,  very  strbniLjIy 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  and  perceivin;;,   «?* 
he  did,  the  weakness  and  sophistry  of  their  arguments,  h<? 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  wliich  he  had  . 
thus  acquired  of  the  prx^vailing  ideas  and  favourite  opinion-ft 
of  infidels,  and  accordingly  published  his  Letters  to  a  pkilif' 
tophical  Unbeliever. 

During  his  residence  with  Lord  SheUuirne,  he  also   g.r> 
lo  the  world  his  first  volumes  on  the  subject  of   sTiiN,  ;is  woU 
«s  several  other  works  on  metaphysical  aild   theologicj»)  stil;- 
jects.     And  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  this   nobleinun'^^ 
friends,  Dr.  P.  committed   to  the  press   his  Disqnisitiotr^  <ift 
M<itter  and  Sjo/rf^communicatiftg,  at  the  same  time,  his  i(len> 
on  socinianism  and  necessity.     To  discuss  the  merits  ol  liiis- 
publication,  is  at  present  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpose  : 
but  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  it  is  obviously  calcnIaUfI 
to  establish  a  system   of  doctrines,  fundamentally  dilForent 
from  the  catholic  tenets  of  the  ciiurch,  and   which   lead    by 
by  steps  the  most  insidious  to  total  inndeiity.     It  h^  been 
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|rv|brpb^rv^(|»  that  the  obloquy  whioh  was  so  uidas^N 
ottdj  ^hrqwij  upoa  Dr.  Priestley  by  persons  of  very  differ* 
.  tnt^pe^saasionsji  would  have  been  in  fiiiitely  less,  had  be,  at 
CtfiC!^  declared  bim&elf  a  complete  unbieliever^    But  aUhough 
it  may  appe^  a  singular  proof  of  bigoted  illiberality^  to  re-* 
gard  with  horror  the  philosophicu  enquirer  who  rejects^ 
^fker  cahn.  deliberation^  a  part  of  the  church  doctrines^ 
while  the  perfect  deist  excites  only  feelings  of  comparative 
indilTerence  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  upon   a  little  reflection  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  church  are  more  deeply  injured  by 
the  gradual  attack  of  one  point  of  faith  after  another^  un- 
der the  professed  character  of  a  genuine  and  devout  Chris- 
tian>  than  by  an  open  and  unqualified  attempt  to  prove  that 
its  tenets  are  at  once  groundless  and  absurd.     For  this  gra- 
duai#exaniination  of  the  doctrines  of  religion^  proceeding 
«*ep  by  fetep  to  subvert  one  opinion  after  another,  has  in  it 
Ihntairof  philosophy  and  truth  which  is   peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  seize  the  attention  of  enquiring  minds,  and  to  draw 
them  into  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  trom  which   they  may   find 
it  difficult  to  escapf.     Thus  many  who  would  have  revolted 
»tthe  first  apj>earance   of  disbelief,  received   without  sus- 
picion  the  various  ideas  which  were  started  by  Dr.  Prjestjey 
vt)on  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  and  jnsensihly  led  op, 
iound  themselves,   before  they  were  aware,   uppn  the  con- 
fines of  infidelity:  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  arguments 
which  had  carried  them  thither,  they  hesitated  to  turn  back> 
andeither  remained  in  this  situation,  or  proceeded  on  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  relinquishing  the  whole  system  of  their 
original  faith.     We  would  not,  however,  by  any  means  be 
understood  to  say,  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  Priestley  into 
subjects  of  theology  were  inspiredby  any  other  motives  than 
ihoseof  the  most  genuine  love  of  truth  ;  nor  would  we 
commit  ourselves  by   asserting   that  those   speculative  ppi^ 
nions  which  have  occasioned  so  much  opposition,  are  ^ll 
of  them  incompatible  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  imr 
porlant  truths  of  Christianity. 

Our  autjior^  after  residing  with  J.ovd  Shelburne  for  some 
years,  began  to  jperceive  a  manifest  coldness  in  his  behaviour, 
which  gradually  increased,  and  at  hast  a  proposal  was  made 
by  his  lordship  to  provide  for  Dr.  Priestley  in  Ireland:  the 
otfer  however"  was  rejected,  .and  the  connection  dissolved 
on  thet^rm^of'lhe  original  coptr.act;,  bv  which  Dr.  P.  was 
allowed ^n  annul tv of  one  hundred  ana  fifty  pounds.  In- 
deed,'this  wiis  an  event  whi^^h  might  have  been  foreseen, 
considering  the  wide  difference  of  situation  and  habits  which 
existed  between  those  two  men.  Ft  has  seldom  happened, 
Jhat  n  man  of  letters,  enterlained.and  suppci  led  by  a  person 
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tif  treallh  and  raiyk, has  preserved  aniaternipted  fei^akength 

of  tifne^  thai  intimacy  and  friendship  which  existed  4t  the 

commencenient  of  the  connectiim  ;  for  the  fbrrter/feelhig 

the  full  value  of  his  talents^  and  affecting  to  despise  the 

treasures  of  riches;  and  ihje  splendours  of  hereditary  rank, 

is  apt  to  conceive  that  his  patron  is  honoured  by  the  partici* 

pation  of  his  friendship  ;  while  the  latter, ,  impres^eH  with 

very  different  ideals/ piques  himself  on  the  pfotection. which 

he  affords  to  genius  from  the  evils  of  iiidigeace  and.'  a^pres- 

.sion>  and  probahly  carries  himself  towards   his  dependent 

.wit}i  little  attention  to  the  feelings  or  delicacy  of  one,  wligse 

mental    superiority   he  acknowledges    and  respects,     Dr, 

Priestley,  however,  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  polite 

and  liberal  conduct  of  Lord  Shelburue. 

'     %      ■ 

*  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  I  spent  with  Lord  S.  I  passed 
'With  much  s^atisfaction^  hi^  lurdship  aluays  behaving  tamo  wtUk 

uniform  politeness,  ^nd  his  guests  with  rehpecc.  Buc  about  twt» 
.  years  before  1  left  him,  I  perceived  evident  marks  of  dissatisfaciiuw, 
'though  I  never  understood  the  cause  i^iit  ;  and  until  that  time  be 
.  had   been   even    lavish    on  ull  occasions    in    expre^i^ng  his    satis* 

faction  in  my  society,  to  our  common  friends.    When   1  Jy^ft  him,   I 

a^ked  whether  he  had  any  fault  to   find  with  idy    conduct,  aaJ  1m 

said  «o«f . 
*■■  He  told  Dr.Price  that  he  wished  our  separation  to  be  ami- 

cable,  and  1  assured  him  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  vay 
'  part  tomiike  it  truly  so.     Accofdir.gW,   1  iwpocied    I'lat   he   wouki 

receive  my  visits,  when  I  should  be  occasionally  in,  Loudon,  biutii« 

declined  them.'  <p.  86.) 

We  would  have  sought  for  the  cause  of  the  dissolutioa 
'.  of  this  connection  in  the  several  publications  of  Dr.  Prie^- 
ley,  which   proved  so  obnoxious  to  the  members   of  tlpe 
.  church  ;   but  a  subsequent   occurrence,  which  Dr.  P.  re- 
•  lales,  renders  this  opinion   altogether  inadmissible,  and   re- 
duces us  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  his  lord. sliip  wa% 
actually  tired  of  the  doctor,  and  wished  to  xeljeye  himself 
of  the  burdety  by  dispatching  him  to  Ireland  for  a  few  years^ 
,  when  he  might,  again  become  an  agreeable  companion* 

'  *  When  I  had  been  some  ycHrs  settled  at  Birmingham,  fee  scat 
an  especial  messenger,  and  common  friend,  to  engage  me  u^aiu 
ta  his  service,  having,'  a^.  that  friend  assured  me,  a  <^ef)  seAse 
of  the  loss  of  Lord  Ashburton  (Mr.*  Dunning)  by  de^uh'^  aiid  of 
colonel  Barrc  by  his  becoming  almost  bliml,  and  his  want  of.  soin« 
able  and  faithful  friend,  such  as  he  had  e.NpiTiencetl  itime  j^witU 
other  expressions  more  flatteriiig  than  those*.  1  did  not  chuse,^h.ow- 
.  ever,  on  any  consideration,  to  Uavc  the  very  eligible  situation  in 
.  which  1  now  am,  but  expressed  my.  rrndiiu*ss.^o  do  hini  any  ser- 
vice in   my  power.     Ills  lordship's  enemies  ha\e  insir.uatcU  that 
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kc '  yni  not  ptincttiftl  in  tbis^  payment  of  my  at^tiity  ;•  tot'iBe 
iRiry  IS  true :  hitherto  jii^^binis  ccujld  Uave  beep  none  .pCuactuf)^ 
*ad  I  have  ipo  reason  tf>  sypposie  that  it  w^U  ever  h^  otherwise/ 

After  the  connection  between  Br.  Priestley  and  Lord 
Shelbarne  was  dissolved,  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  and 
returned  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  ;  pro*- 
secatipgwith  increased  spirit  his  encjuiries  into  the  subjects 
of  theology  and  chemistry.  In  this  situation  he  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  nnmerous  society  of  well  informed 
and  ingenious  men,  and  experienced  at  the  same  tim« 
every  proof  of  Kberidity  and  candour  jn  regard  tt>  mattefs 
of  religion.  -Here  he  had  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  d^ys,  and  to  find,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  grave  in  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth.  But  the  unfortunate  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  the  subsequent  outrages    which  took 

Elace  at  Birminghamjruined  at  once  all  bis  hopes,  and  drove 
im  from  his  residence.  To  suppose,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  administration  of  that  day  was  accessary  to  thi^ 
disgraceful  riot,  is  totally  inadmissible  ;  but  there  wasaspirit 
in  the  country  sufficiently  inclined  to  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings, and  men  in  a  superior  rank  of  life  were  not 
wanting  to  instigate  and  direct  the  otherwise  doubtful  and 
inefficient  exertions  of  the  mob.  EIow  far  it  was  politic  to 
pardon  any  of  ihe  rioters,  may  admit  of  much  question, 
more  particularly  if  we  consider  that  the  popular  opinion 
ran  strongly  in  their  favour^  and  that  the  jury  was  manifestly 
inclined  to  acquit  them.  The  intolerance  under  which 
the  dissenters  suffered,  ought  to  have  been  repressed  with 
teverity,  and  their  persons  and  property  rendered  inviolable 
for  ihe  future  by  the  inflexible  execution  of  justice- 

From  Birmingham,  Dr.  Priestley  withdrew  to  Uackney* 
where  he  again  renewed  his  former  studies ;  but  attacked  on 
eV^ry  side  by  the  unceasing  clamour  of  popular  abuse,  and 
even  entertaining  fears  for  his  personal    safety,  which  were 

<  excited  by  anonymous  letters,  hini8,  and  private  reports,  he 
determined  to  leave  his  distresses  anfl  difficulties  behind  him, 

.  ^nd  repair  to  America,  the  asylnm  of  freedom,  and  th^  re- 
ceiver of  the  outcasts  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  afl- 
dfess  to  the  public,  which  Ibru  s  the  preface  to  bis  fast  ser- 
mon in  1794,  contains  his  motiNCS  for  this  removal :  ther^is 
^however  a  want  of  dignity  in  this  address  which  his  friends 
must  have  earnestly  deplored ;  it  was  enough  to  have  stated 
his  situation  ingeneral  terms,  without  descending  to  the  un^- 
worthy  task  of  detailing  all  the  scandalous  stories  whiefaf 
were,  carried  to  him,  or  the  despicable  threats  of  his  concealed 
enemies.      -  .    . 
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Dr.  Priestley's  narrative  of  his  life  is  resumed  liy  him  after 
his  arrival  in   America>  and  brought  as  far  as  March  1795.*' 
The  remaining-  part  of  the  memoirs  is  composed  by  his  son 
Joseph,  who  details  with  great  plainness  the  few  additional 
occurrences  of  a  life  that  was  now  verging  to  its  close.    A 
very  large   part  of  this  continuation  consists  of  an  extract* 
from  Dr.  P.'s  address,  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
induced   him  to  withdraw  from    England;  and  his  son  has' 
taken  great  pains  to  convince  us,  that  the  philosopher  Was 
cordially  received  by  the  Americans,  and  had  to   struggle' 
with  none  of  those  prejudices  which  rendered   his  stay  in 
Britain  so  peculiarly  uncomfortable.     An  offer  of  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  to 
him  not  long  after  his  arrival,  and,  at  a  subsetjuent  period,  a 
very  strong  interest  was  exerted  to  place  him  in  the  situation 
of  principal  of  this  institution  ;  but  he  declined  accepting  of 
cither  or  those  offices,  and  retired  to  Northumberland,  a  re- 
mote town  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slate  already  mentioned. 
During  a  residence  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Priestley  delivered 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  evidences  of  revelation,  which, 
we  are  informed,  were  attended  by  many  members  of  con- 
gress and  officers  of  government :  nay  his  son  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  these  sermons  had  operated  a. conversion  of 
many  unbelievers,  who  had  never  before  attended   to  the 
truths  of  Christianity.    The  effect,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  abundantly  transient,  for  a  similar  set  of  discourses  in 
the  succeeding  year  were  so  thinly  attended  that  Dr.  Priestley 
relinquished'  altogether  his  intention  of  continuing  them; 
While  the  political  differences  in  America  fan  high  between 
the  Federalists  and  the  party  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  share  which 
Dr.  Priestley  took  in  tne  discussions  then  before  the  public, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  existing   adminis- 
tration of  that  country.     Several  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
politics  were  published   by  him  at  this  time,  and  in  some  of 
these,  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  character  and  opinions' 
from   the  misrepresentations  which  he  conceived  they  had 
suffered.     From  these  i?ircumstances  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
laboured  exertions  of  his  son,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
even  in  the  United  Stales,  where  so  niiuch  liberality  had  been' 
expected,  the  same  prejudices  existed  among  a  great  portion 
of  the  public  as  had  driven  Dr   Priestley  from  Llngland. 
'  ..The  latter  months  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  were' 
spent  under  the  pressure  of  a  distressing  malady,  and  are  des- 
cribed by  his  son  with  a  tedious  minuteness:  from  this  gerieral 
censure,  h6wever,we  must  except  one  or  two  passages,  i  n  which' 
the  nffectioitate  attentions  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  his   family  are 
placed  in  a   very  Interesting  and  benevolent  point  of  view, 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.  Fcbrmry,  1807.  M 
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Hie  Qppe^s  toiimrf  dipd  willi  ail  the  firmQes9  and  s^ni^  of 
a  pbitp^Qpher,  ana  ^  sincere  CbrisUaa. 

Fewr  m^n,  perfjapat,  Ji^ve  been  regar4^d  by  Ae  p»l?lic  wUb 
iQcir^  ppposite  s^^tipaeotS;  th^  the  author  wt?03e  inempini 
vf^  have  ju^t  ddn^dered :  lo  a  very  oomerop)  cl9«s^  be  lyiki 
the  object,  of  the  mp^jt  rooted  aversion ;  whUe  there  wjer^^op^?^ 
lyho  cberisbed  hiio  as  their  friead>  and  cpntemplated  hit 
talent$  with  a  species  oi  veneration.     Buring  his  continu^ce 
in  £ngli(ad>  very  liberal  subscriptions  were  for  some  tim^ 
annually  raised  among  bi^  friends^  to  assist  him  in   tb^ 
-prosecution  qf  bis  cbemical  and  theologiqal  studies:  diffi^r* 
ent .  artists,  also^   supplied  him  gratis^  with  the  instruments 
necessary  fof  his  experimental  enquiries.     The  s^me  gene^ 
rpus  attention  even  followed  him  across  the  Atlantic;  and 
ip  the  retirement  of  Northumberland^  he  continued  to  r«? 
ceive  pecuniarv  donations  to  a  considerable  aqionnt*    S& 
warm  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  friends^  mqst  bav^ 
arisen  iroqi  something  excei]ent  apd  aipiable  in  hi$  owa 
ch^racter^     IfJi*  temper,  he  informs  us,  was  sipgqlarly  equal 
apcl  chearful  :  he  yvas  ibnd  of  domestic  life^  lapd  pften  coo? 
duct^ed  his  studies  if  it|i  his  wife  and  childf^n  arqund  biin. 
His  hours  of  relaxation,  which  were  more  nuiperpp^  thaa 
his  literary  prpductions  would  lead  us  to  sup^ose^  w^r^^sp^nl 
in  th<e  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  garner  of  cb^9^4  ^%^M^^ 
gammon,  and  cards.  Unlike  mqftmeii  of  letters.  Dr.  Priestley 
lidded  to  great  regularity  of  study  a  considerable  diyecsitjT 
of  pursuit:  and  by  occupying  hin^self  only  for  a  short  tiiM 
in  the  day  with  apy  one  sphj^ct,  be  cqntrived  to  relieve  hi^ 
miqd  amid  the  pressure  of  business,  and  to  execute  bis  work 
i^ith  comparative  ease  and  celerity.    The  rapid  ^nd  ^ucr 
cessful  movements  of  a  mind  like  that  pf  Dr.  Priestlpy  xqusf^ 
ever,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  with  wonder  and  a^po^^ratipn  ;  hul 
we  confess  our8elve3  of   opinion,   that  the.  singular  flp*i? 
bilit^  by  which  it  was  distinguished!  has  rai^ly  proved  cpa** 
ducive  to  the  extensive  advancement  of  rejd  BcieAc;e  :    fpi 
the  faculties  that  ar^  thus  easily  applied  and  P^^jly  wi^bdrf^WQ^ 
becoJQQe  impatient  under  the  labojijir  i^eqe^Siify  fqr  profo4|i»4 
research,  and  content  themselves  with  lightly  touching  a(| 
object,  which  a  mind  of  n[U)xe  unwieldy   pp.W^r  wpi^ld  QPt 
relinquish  without  eJiamining  to  th<e  bpUom.  ^  The  m^f^%  oC 
this  peculiar  mental  constitution,  we  coQjceive,  ar^  sufllcM 
eotly  apparent  in  the  voluminous  writings  pf  the  author, 
whose  menioirs  are  now  befojre  us :  h^  po^ses^^  &^  ff^<^* 
lity  of  thinking,  and  committed  his  id^e^s  tp  p^^i  wilib  tht 
aao^  ease  with  whiqb  he  thought ;  bi^npie  the  nniul^r  ol 
bis  works,  and.  thf  many  instances  in  which  he#t9J^t0d  new 
aud  singula  i)piiUQSi^  which  he  was  dMiaad  iw^lt  day  tf) 
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dJidtWJ  an3  confute*  He  tnight  say  inde€*<l,  fliat  t!u^  pfftVed 
his  liberality,  and  his  openness  to  conviction  ;  but  we  would 
hsUkp  if  there  existed  anj^  necessity  for  sending  into  the  worid 
every  crude  ijotion  which  strucic  his  fancy,  arid  if  it  was  noX 
uAvit^  which  he  owed  to  the  public,  more  especially  oa  the 
Siifi^/^ciof  religion,  lo  wieigh  w^U  his  opinions,  before  bl$ 
endeavoured  to  convince  others  of  their  ifoun4ation  ia 
truth  ? 

A  very  remarkable  feature; in  the  mini  of  Di'.  Priefltlcy» 
was  his  memory^  whicii  possessed  such  imperfect  powers  .tf£ 
retention,  that  he  repeatedly  di^icovered  hin^self  leaking 
the  same  experimeDts,  and  the  same  collection  of  passage*- 
irom  scripture,  which  he  had  "previously  executed  and  coni** 
milted  to  writing.  It  is  a  common  id^a,  indeed,  that  a  pow- 
crful  memory  is  seldom  accompanied  by  brilliant  talents  i 
but  we  bdieve  that  this  is  the  nrst  instance  which  has  oe« 
curred  to  us,  at  all  corroboratinff  the  popular  opinion*, 
Memory  is  in  fact  the  slore-house.  from  whicn  every  othet^ 
faculty  draws  her  materials:  the  poet  resorts  to  it  for  bi» 
iaui^ery,  and  the  philosopher  for  his  arguments  aod  his 
iUuBtratioufl.  If,  however>  the  superior  strength  Qf  thid. 
faculty  should  induce  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  our 
other  mental  p6w«rs,  and  render  us  contented  to  treasare 
facts  without  arrangicigor  comparing  them,  then  indeed  iti 
would  become  truly  prejudicial :  bat  it  is  in  this  ease  onlyy 
thata'strong  and  retentive  memory  has  ever  checked,  in  any 
decree,  the  exertions  and  ioiprovefiieiit  of 'the  mind.  Dr* 
Priestley,  in  speaking  of  the  peculiarity  which  we  have  dncn- 
ttoned  above,  observes  with  great  truth,  that  it  must  haw 
tended  in  a  remarkable  degree  t6  faciiilale  the  formation  of 
new  trains  of  ideas,  and  conseq^iently  to  heighten  and  e&* 
tend  his  powers  of  invention.  Such  inventive  talents,  how- 
ever, ate  comparatively  of  little  value  i  for  while  we  are 
unable  to  call  up  at  once  the  numerous  bearings  and  conneo* 
tiohs  of  a  subject,  our  opinions^  though  ingenious,  mu^t  be 
continually  varying  and  contradictory,  and  our  views  par-» 
tial  and  often  erroneous. 

.  Mr.  Priestley  has  presented  us  with  an  amusing  picture 
oC  the  regularity  of  his  father's  studies,  and  the  relaxa* 
tion  with  which  he  Mended  theiii. 

^  His  chemical  and  philosophical  pursuits  served  as  a  kind  of 
relaxayon /rom  his  theol<igieai  studies.  His  miscellaneous  readings 
which  was  ^t  all  times  vcr^  extensive,  comprising  even  !)ovels  and 
plays,  still  served  to  increase  the  variety.  For  many  years  of  his 
life,  he  never  spent  less  than  two  or  thre«^  hours  a  day  in  games  of 
amusement,  as  cards  and  hackgammon,  but  particularly  chess,  at 
which  he  and  my  mother  played  regularly  three  games  after  dinner 
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0|iad  .as  many  after  supptr.  As  his  chil4»en  grew  up,-€lvew.  w»» 
laid  aside  for  whi§tor  some  round  game  at  cards,. which  he  enjoyed 
as  much  as  any  of  <he  company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
that  he  never  played  fur  money,  even  foi*  the  most  trifling  sum/ 
(p.;  185.) 

'  "*  But  wliat  principully  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  was  regularity, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  spent  more 
t?hansjx  or  eight  hours  per  day  in  business  that  required  much 
mental  exertion*  I  find  in  the  same  diary,  which  I  have  quoted 
from  abwve,  th>it' he  laid  down  the  following  daily  arrangement, of 
time  for.  a  minister's  studies :  studying  the  scriptures  one  hoUr, 
practical  writers  half  an  hour,  philosophy  and  history  two  hours, 
classics. half  an  hour,  composition  one  hour;  in  all  five  hours. 
At  the  time  he  was  engaged  about  the  most  important  works^  and 
when.he  was  not  busily  employed  in  making  experiments,  he  always 
bad  leisure  for  company,  of  which  he  was  fond.  '  He  never  appeared 
Jurried  or  behind  hand.  This  habit  of  regularity  extended  itself 
to  every  thjng  that  he  read,  and  every  thing  he  did  that  was  sus- 
ceptible of  it.  He  never  read  a  book  without  determining  in  his 
own  mind  when  he  would  finish  it.  Had  he  a  work  to  transcribe, 
he  would  fix  a  time  for  its  completion.  This  habit  increased  upon 
him,  as  he  greivin  years,  and  his  diary  was  kcpit  upon  the  plan  I 
have  before  described,  till  within  a  few  dayti  of  his  dea.th.*  (p.  188.) 

The  remarks  of  Mr,  Cooper  on  the  metaphysical  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Priestley,  exhibit  neither  the  candour^  nor  the 
Qiodestyof  a  genuine  philosopher:  he  adheres  to  the  system 
of  Hartley  with  the  same  bigotted  firmness  which  we  for- 
merly observed  with  regard  to  phlogiston,  and  he  tells  us 
seriously,  that  he  conceives  the  motions  induced  in  the 
nerves  by  external  impressions^  to  be  demonstrably  of  the 
vibratory  kind.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Beattie, 
arej  according  to  him,  now  fallen  into  merited  obscurity  :  so 
much  does  he  know  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Britain  ! 
The  late  venerable  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  treated  by  him 
with  a  degree  of  petulant  acrimony  which  we  can  neither 
approve  of,  nor  excuse;  for,  whatever  may  hjave  been  the 
foibles  of  Dr.  Horsley's  character,  his  talents  and  his  literary 
reputation  set  him  far  above  all  such  miserable  attempts  to 
vilify  his  memory.  In  the  s^mi^  spirit  Mr.  Cooper  proceeds 
to  consider  religious  topics,  and  discusses  points  of  faith  with 
a  levity,  which  is  neither  suitable  to  the  subject,  nor  by  any 
piearis  calculated  to  advatice  the  jreal  interests  of  candid 
inquiry.'  The  political  writings  of  Dr.  P.  have  afforded  to 
the  Judge,  nn  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  whole  treasure 
of  republican  opinions.  He  begins  with  attacking  Mr.  Mal- 
ihus,  who  stands  like  the  dragon  over  his  golden  fruit  :  the 
task  of  vanquishing  this  dreaded  object,  he  acknowledgeg- 
u  far  from  easy;  but  fearless  of  danger^   he  endeavours  to 
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s€t  aside  the  njain  argiimentof  his  opponent^  bj'  very-  wisely 
observing,  that  agriculture  is  still. capable  of  improvemeptj 
and  that  cookery  has jaotyet  arrived  at  its  ultimate  perf'ecT 
tion.  And  when  these  arts  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfected^ 
he  proceeds  to  rid  himself  of  his  increasing  population, 
by  sending  colonies  to  distant  countries  :' but  should,  thi# 
also  fail,  he  observes  :  .  . 

*  Some  obstacles  to  the  facility  of  marriage  and  some  restrictions 
to  the  numbers  of  offspring,  by  milder  means  than  exposure  like  the 
Chinese,  or  infanticide  like  the  Lacedehionian  practice,  might  furnish 
an  effectual  remedy,  to  any  extent.'  * 

Delighted  with  these  undescribed  and  most  probably  im* 
practicable  means,  which  he  has  thus  happily  discovered,  be 
concludes  triumphantly, 

*  So  that  the  way  is  not  difficult  to  be  traced,  by  which  the  bug^ 
bear  of  overpopulation  may  be  counteracted  by  less  violent  and 
alK>minable  remedies,  than  arc  usually  applied  by  the  tyrants  of  the 
earth/ (p.  342.)  .^ 

We  are  r'eady  to  admit  that  much  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  may  still  be  effected  for  the  amelioration  of  humaa 
society;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  work  of  Mr,  Multhus  by 
any  means  opposes  this  conclusion  :  the  writings  of  that 
author  are  not  intended  to  shew  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  summit  of  possible  improvement,  but  that  there  are 
certain  checks  to  our  progress  which  are  continually  operat- 
ing, and  will,  in  the  end,  place  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
our  farther  advancement. 

The  contemplation  of  the  American  revolution  exalts 
Mr.  Cooper  to 'the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  he 
breaks  forth  in  the  following  animated  sentences: 

*  Well  it  is  for  mankind,  and  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  exultation 
do  I  write  itvthat  such  books  have  been  composed,  and  such  ex- 
periments have  been  tried  ;•  and. honourable  is  it  to  the  character 
of  this  country,  that  the  grand  and  simple  truths,  on  which  human 
happiness  so  materially  depends,  were  first  seized  on,  comprehended^ 
and  put  in  force  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  *bere,  and  that 
with  a  steadiness  and  success,  xh&tjustifies  the  fondyst  hopes  of  tlie 
real  friends  of  man.  The  political  sophisms  v/hich  despotism  has 
foYced  upon  the  human  understanding,  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
which  have  kept  the  human  race  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance 
and  misery,  are  now  seen  through:  the  light  of  knowled<;e  has 
gone  forth,  litblc  no  doubt  to  be  obscured  for  a  time,  but  hereafter 
to  be  extinguished  never/  (v.  356.) 

The  admiral^le  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose  which  tlui 
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fiasflagf  ^^hxUlh  &nd  the  ha^ pj  adaptatioii  of  c&mincm'* 
ptace  language  to  the  elevated  conceptions  of  the  writer^ 
challenge  alt  erhieism^  ani  deff  otrr  utmost  powers.  Gom 
^^rnoieni,  in  the  opinion  of  this  precious  philosopher,  is  a^ 
itiach  a  science  ot  experimeot  as  chemistiy  (p.  365)  ;  anc) 
the  worka  of  Pbiiie  are  fteFmed  by  him,  with  A  happy  abw 
surdity  of  expression,  classic  books  on<  the  Iheory  of  go^ 
verjnmentf 

.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Christie  consist  in  a  brief  and  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  religious  faith  of  Dr.  Priestlejx 
lit  the  period  of  his  death;  Hr.C.  informs  us,  that  he  was 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  on-  many  points  of  belief  i 
9f^  be  hasaccordingly  restricted  himself  to  a  plain  statieoient 
p(  Br.  Pifiestlej^'s  cre^  withont  attempting  either  to  deA^qd 
or  to  disprove  it.  His  stile  is  simple  aqd  unassuming;  9b4 
from  the  little  sample  which  is  here  presented,  we  confess- 
Ifakt  W6  f^l  rather  prepossessed  in  favoup  of  its  author. 
Dr.  Priestley's  writings  are  in  general  little  resiarkablt 

,  jbr  ffegance  or  beauty  of.  dictiofi ;  but  on  the  comrary  aro 
characteriaed  by  a  peculiar  ease  and  fapoiiliariiy,  whiishiqt 
inaay  instances  descends  even  to  carelessness  :  the  memoirs 
Before  us  justify  this  observation  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, for  they  are  not,  like  many  other  ofhis' works,  the  hur- 
rierf  production  of  a  diiy,  but  written  during  a  period*  of 
years,  and  apparently  from  the  first  with  a  view  to  publica- 
fjon.    The  continuation  by  his  son  and  the  appeAdir  of 

'  Mr.  Cooper  furnish  scarce  an  insbetnce  of  lieat  or  pleasing 
Composition;  and  we  could  not  help  observrng,  that  these 
gentlemen  seemed  anxious  to  proclaim  their  citizenship, 
l^y  the  adoption  of  several  terms  and' phrases,  which  though 
perhaps  perfectly  familiar  in  ^oieiicR,  are  certainly  never 
used  by  any  well  educated  Englii^man.  Thus  we  have 
Jits  house  cost  him  dtmbie  the  sum  H^  had  contemplated,— -The 
f^rosper<ntsi(atcof  Briti$h  tnanufactur^s  ai9d  et^mmerce  seem$ 
fa' hiive  ctrigimte^  wdpnogres$id  z&iiA  the  adopiion^  oftumh 
pikes  and  canals,    t^he  word  educed  is  used  in  a  manner  auf"' 

-^ftciently  quaint;  am^rg  the  works  thus  iducedw^tet  he fottot^* 
JM,  Sfc.  fo  another  passage  we  (ifld  ii)e  term  descendemyj 
wnich  to  us  is  altpgiether  a  stranger ;  but,  from  the  context 
and  th^  siniilarit^of  the  letters,  we  were  led:  to  conjecture 
thatit  piust  be  the  American  yocabfe  for  descent.  Mr. 
topper,  throughout  his  p*rformance,  has  availied  himself  tf 
Bisintiifaale  acquaintance  ^ith  thi;  Bomap  poets, ^o  diiTgse 
overit  aceftaih  flassical  fiir  l^y  such  expressions  as  these: 
Ipse  agtniH,  sat  ipperque,  pace  tanii  viri^  lime^  laber,  and  ^ 
liumber  of  others  equally  recAercAtf*,  which,  Mfe  hav^  ^q 
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dofibt,  will  impress  the  iobabiiabts  of  PeonsjWania  with  d 
very  exaked  idea  of  ^  learning  of  their  jud^. 
.  Although  tb^  volana^  before  ns  necessarily  possesses  a 
de'^ree  of  interest^  beii>g  in  part  thd  production  of  Dr. 
Pri€fst]ey>  yet  we  miiftt  remark,  that  it  contains  few  facts  of 
Wkich  the  pabtic  wer^  not  previously  in  possession,  and 
eitktbits  but  a  meagre  and  imperfect  view  or  bis  character 
.  add  writtags.  The  events  of  a  life  So  varied  as  bis,  and  the 
vohitiiiiiovs  producdoDs  of  his  pen,  would  form  an  interest* 
jilgsubject  of  bi(^raphy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  talents 
more  adequate  to  the  task  than  those  of  Mr.  Priestley  or 
Mr.  Cooper,  will  at  some  future  period  be  employed  in  h'and- 
ioB  down  to  posterity,  the  history  of  one  who  attained  such 
delebrity  as  a  philosopher,  and  bore  so"  di&tinguished  a  part 
ia  the  religious  and  political  discussions  of  his  tiine. 


^RT,V*  The  Pastor's  Daughter,  with  other  Romances ;bjf 
Augustus  ropiKotzebue.  4  vols,     l2mo.    Colburn.  1806. 

IT  was  easy  to, predict,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
Augustus  Von  Kotzebue  composes,  that  few  mot^ths  would 
elapse  from  his  excursion  to  Naples  to  the  publication  t>f 
some  new  bagatelle.  Never  was  author  more  universally 
read>  more  generally  understood  and  enjoyed,  and  more 
niiiformly  decried.  In  France  he  has  long  been  considered 
to  have  be^  born  only  for  the  corruption  of  the  drama(, 
and  of  travel-writing;  and  we  have  seen  printed  proposals 
io  an  old  French  paper  for  'a  society  of  the  illiterate,' 
which  was  to  distribute  prizes  and  honors  to  graduates  in  tht 
German  school ;  the  highest  prize  to  that  gentleman  Who 
should  produce  the  best  imitation  of  Kotzebue's  style.  In 
this'c6uDtryridicale  the  most  unwarranted  and  unreason- 
able succeeded  to  the  equally  unreasonable  en'thusiasba  with 
which  his  works  were  at  first  received. 

The  attack  against  him  and  his  German  auxiliaries  was 
led  on  with  ability  by  the  conductoi^  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
A  play  was  written  filled  with  vulgar  sentimentality,  and  ex- 
l^ibitiug.  a  glorious  conftjsion  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
Now  this  latter  charge  bore  rather  harder  tipon  our  own 
dramatists,  than  those  who  were  immediately  assailed.  The 
effect  however  was  immediate.  The  Stranger  and  Lovers' 
Vows,  playsi^of  which  no  author  need  be  ashamed,  were 
discovered  to  bestupitf,  disgusting,and,whalseeais  moreexr 
tfaordinary  to  those  who  are  read  in  the  English  and  other 
dramas^  they  were  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  to   mora- 
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lity.  Pizarro^  lo  assure  himself  of  any  thing  lijcc  a  po- 
hte  reception  in  England^  disowned  his  father^  and  be^* 
came  perfectly  naturalized ;  so  that  not  long  afterwards, 
even  at  Naples,  such  was  the  passion  for  every  thing  En- 
glish, he  and  his  associates  were  tattired  in  short  red  jackets, 
faced  with  blue  after  the  costume  of  the  English  guards.  By 
dint  of  such  artifices,  although  the  latter  is  incomparably 
the  worst  of  Kotzebue's  dramas,  and  met  with  no  counte* 
nance  at  Vienna,  it  was  received  in  London  with  acclama- 
tions, and  cleared  to  the  managers  of  Drury4ane  a  profit 
which  surprized  the  real  author,  and  produced  on  the  con- 
tinent  no  very  favourable  impressions  of  English  taste. 

The  Stranger  was  again  introduced.  Its  absurdity  and 
•immorality  were  forgotten  during  the  representation*  It 
appealed  at  least  to  the  passions,  and  never  failed  to  excite, 
.  what  is  far  preferable  to  applause,  the  warmest  interest  and 
emotion  in  the  house.  The  play  had  received  its  death-blow; 
apdalthough  the  representation  never  failed*  to  fill  the  theatre, 
and  imposed  silence  on  the  clamorous  gentry  who  sit  aloft, 
and  are  seldom  over-merciful  to  tragedy,  no  persons,  however 
affected  at  the  scenes,  were  hardy  enough  to  face  public 
censure  by  commending  it  as  a  good  or  even  a  tolerable 
performance. 

The  same  fate  attends  the  travels  of  this  author.  Who  has 
not  read  them  ?  But  who  has  the  heart  to  find  any  thing  in 
them  but  a  medley  of  incongruities  and  untruths  ?  A  laugh 
lias  been  raised,  but  Mr.  Kotzebue,  at  whose  expence  it  was 
intended,  has  enjoyed  it  at  least  as  well  as  the  deriders.  He. 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Petersburgh  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
i  ng  the  friends  oF  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons,  officers  in  the 
Russian  service.  Fortune  altered  his  route  for  Siberia.  This 
would  have  broken  many  a  fine  genius,  and  reduced  it  to 
despondency;  Kotzebu^  made  a  penny  of  this  adversitj',  and, 
on  his  return,  published  his  narrative  to  the  world,  which 
liad  before  only  heard  the  name  of  Siberia.  This  narrative 
was  highly  amusing froip  the  character  who  w^s  the  subject 
of  it,  the  place  of  exile,  and  the  life  of  the  description.  Th^ 
cpuniry  itself,  to  which  he  was  banished,  could  not  easily  be 
forgotipn  ;  and  while  the  impression  was  strong,  our  author 
made  it  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  (Count  Beniowsky)  which,  if 
it  contain  no  passages  remarkable  for  greatness  of  concep- 
tion,or  originality,  has  at  least  scenes  of  great  interest.  The 
plot  is  well  forwarded  throughout  by  every  little  incident; 
and  its  intricacy  and  bustle  would  adapt  it  admirably  to  the 
English  stage. 

Ilis  tours  to  Paris  and  Naples  were  every  where  read,  pnd 
abuiied ;  we  ourselves  are   far  from    being  among  their  ad-» 
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toirets,  although,'  it  must  be  confessed  that  hU  descrip-i 
tion  ra  equally  correct,  and  far  siipcritMr  in  spirit  to  any 
journals  of  oat  own  countrymen,  during  the  short  armis^ 
tiee  which  took  place.  But  Mr.  Kobz^bue  should  hot 
have  interf^ered  with- the  arts :  he  should  have  distrusted 
bis  own  temper,  which  is  too  sanguine  and -vehement  toooa- 
form  with  technical  rules,  or  to  admire  technical  beajities; 
He  is  every  where  at»variance  on  this  subject  with  establish* 
^  opinion,  and  instead  of  falling  in  with  prevaiUbg  tastes 
-and  prejudices,  he  is  only  irritated  into  strong  language  by 
their  opposition  to  his  own. 

There  are  doubtless  great  defects- in  his  style,  but  these 
arc  agaiii  magnified  into  monstrous  deformities  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  translators  to  the  task  which  th#y  have  undier- 
taken.  Some  of  the  pictures  with  which  he  presents  his 
reader  are  exquisite  ;  and  like  every  thing  exquisite,  lost 
their  whole  effect  by  a  gross  transfusion  into  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage.  His  descriptions  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Pompttoa 
marshes,  ias  we  remarked  at  the  time,  are  unrivalled  by  any 
modern  travellers.  ' 

All  these  works  are  at  the  service  of  the  world  ;  read, 
and  almost  devoured  at  their  first  appearance,  without  any 
return  of  gratitude  for  the  ple^-spre  or  informatipa  which 
they  afforded. 

Their  author  however,  little  solicitous  aboat  the  ^  empty 

praise,'  and  perfectly  contented  with  the  ^  solid  puddtog^  aji4 

secret  pleasure  which  he  gains  from  writing,  persev^f^s  ia 

his  course,  *  - 

Full  of  disport,  still  laughing  loosely  liglit,  •       ': 

No  measure  in  his  mbod.     '  * 

He  now  appears  before  us  as  a  writer  of  hovels,  and  ro- 
mantic tales.  In  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  he  aims  at  stimu^ 
lating  his   pliant  readers  to  broad  grins,  smiles   and  tears; 

The  first  tale,  which,  weie  it  not  for 'the  translator,  is  welU 
told,  has  a  comic  title  to  a  tragic  subject.  It  is  called  *  thfe 
Masquerade.'     The  following  are  its  outlines.  ^ 

Lady  Birkenhayn  and  her  daughters  are  acdostcd  near  the 
high  road  leading  from  Paderborn  to  Lipstadt  by  an  old  and 
miserable  stranger,  who  in  broken  German  begs  for  anlght*s 
lodging  ;  he  is  conducted  by  the  ladies  to  their  castle,  and 
^fter  some  refreshment,  declares  himself  to  have  been  a 
rich  nobleman  of  Tranche  Comte,  reduced  to  beggary  by 
the  revolution.  The  kind  treatment  and  condescension  of 
the  ladies  inspire  him  with  confidence  ;  and  oh  a  furthet 
acquaintance,  his  address  and  discourse  sanction  the  behef 
that  he  had  once  seen  better  days. 

The  Lord  of  Birkenhayn,   who  is  represented  as  a  gross 
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dmvBUh8portsmat(,bar4ly  removed  bj  asr  idea  above  bia 
«mpaDioo8>  tbeboynidft,  pnefera  the  morte  of  the  ^Id  to 
ccmwiItiDg  either  for  ^e  edue«iioii  tbat  w6i»Id  make  hh 
^sghters  amiable^  of  the  aftiiKseiJienta  that  mi^  render  tbem 
liappj.  His  letdy,  ob  wb^m  tfais  task  devdvesf>  offers  an 
saylum  m  the  oastle  tpPbilibert^  (foU  tbatis  tbe  Mme  pf  tbe 
aged  wanderer) ;  and,  to  g^ve.  delioatjy  jto  the  proposal,  wg^^ 
gestis  that  tbe  obligation  ihall  be  eaiieelted  by  bis  taking  oa 
biiBself  the  taek  of  edaoating  tb^  dbu^tenB  of  bis  bene- 
fiu!tres0*  From  this  time  it  beeotnes  hiis  stody  and  plea- 
anreto  improve  bis  fair  pupils>  and  put  them  06  their  ^Uard 
against  the  snares  of  the  wolrldi  without  iiispiriag  a  diigUst 
fori!. 

-  There  was  a  settled  m^laaeboly  in  the  mannfets  of  bis 
feetiefaetress  wfaiobeiccit^dlhe  curiosity  df  Pbilibert^  ibis  * 
wwl  resisted  only  by  his  respect  fo)r  ber.    Sbe  loved  to  be 
flioile,  and  passed  ibucli  of  her  time  in  a  fibrayy  stored  wiifh 
Ae  best  Freacb  books. 

It  was  brides  castomary  with  b^  to  retire  on:  every  IJlh 
of  August,  and  devote  that  day  to  solitude.  Tbe  spot,  to 
Wbieh  she  retreated,  was  a  billy  #bere,  beneath  the  gloom  of 
fOBie  talt  pines,  was  an  urn  v^itb  this  inscription  s 

ItwiscdnlecfMedtotbemeteoi-y  of  ab^lov^d  child  wh6 
had  difd  ill  bis  tenth  vaar,  arnld  the  amiivet-sary  df  bfs  death 
Wascmeof  grief  to  hisr  ^6onsolate  innbib^p. 

A  mystery  hung  round  hei*  story ;  her  daughters  bad  ex- 
acted a  promise  that  she  would  disclose  it  on  tbe  next  mourn* 
ful  anniversary.  On  that  day,  aAer  some  hours  passed  in 
tolitude,  having  sent  for  them  and  their  reverend  tutor,  she 
related  tbecircuDastances  which  gave  rise  to  tliis  annuaf  so- 
lemnity. 

She  is  a  native  of  l^raiice  :  her  miisforfunes  arbse/rdih  ah 
early  and  improvident  marriajge  io  d  French  hobleman,.  her 
lirst  hus{>and,  whose  ardour'  of  affection   quickly  subsided    • 
into  disgust.    iTet,  although  he  repulsed  her  endearments, 
he  was  unreasonably  jeal'oUs  of  her  nohoui^.     Reports  of  his 
pwn inconstancy  haa   reached  her  ears,,  and  stie  ardently 
desired  to  detect  him,  merely  that  by  grsnfi'ng  her  forgive- 
ness, she  might  awaken  him  to  gratitude  an d^  feeling. 
..    A  masquerade  (from  which  the    romance  takes  its  name) 
•^cond's  her  wishes.     She  expects  her  husband  in   the  habit, 
pf  a  Turk  ;  in  this  character,   sbe  was  told,  he  would  makie 
Bis  appearance.     She  observes  a  Turk  talking  finger  language 
to  a  lady  habited  like  a  nun,  whom  he   leaved   in   quest  of 
athers.    She  accosts  bim  ;   aflecls  to .  place  confidence  ia 
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bw  ffoftm^w  of  MdcPiity ;  acee|it8  the  offer  of  re^riskg 
(e  priTaey,  where  she  bope»  to  sbacoe  him  out  of  his  ofd* 
fiigacy  by  ivUbdrawtng  fa^r  mask^  She  follows  her  ooaaBCk 
tQr  to  aa  Dokaewn  honse^  wbere^  on  tfa*^  tearoval  of  his  mask^ 
she  dlseov^ifat  instead  of  a  husbaad's  features^  those  of  a 
4i^o{ale  fliedd,  wbo  had  been  the  as9o<siafce  tbtougb  life  of 
his  irregulariiiel. 

Ten>i6ed  at  the  earesaes  of  the  Iibertine>  she  called  for 
dasistaace.  H^jt  husband^  who  w'as  a  nightly  visitor  at  the 
saofie  bouse,  reeognncsher  voice  ;  and  after  burstiac^  opett 
IliQ  4oor»  surprises  ber  in  the  company  of  his  firteno.  The 
ai^peai^aoees  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  eonvtotion  of 
Kef  gjttilk  to  better  husbands  ;  and  her  sinypie  narra^on  of 
the  trbtb  ii  only  tieatdd  by  him-  as;  a  welUimagined  uUk 
{ft  ao'tinfeeiht^lettar  he  settles  on  her  an  assignment,  dok. 
mai)dsa  separatioiij  and  forbids  her  to  dishonoor  the  child 
whiob  she  -is  goiog!  ^  bear  bia)>  by  claiming,  it  for  iier 

IVWB. 

.  She  proukily  retaros  the  assignment,  and  flies  from  ceit>- 
fureand  igtioaiiriy  toUKxllaDd^wbere  she  becomes  the  mothet 
of  a  siel^ly  boy  whose  ashes>are  covered  by  the  urn  wbick 
leealls  to  reoienAMranGe  her  coontry  and  friends.  In  HdL 
laAd  she  became  accfOKii  a  led  M^ikh  the  lord  of  Birkeahayn^ 
md  Whs  benoe  the  mother  of  ChadoCte  and  Babet,  whomi 
sbe  hoped' to  protect  from^  ali  tfae  miseries  that  awaited  her* 

•elf. 

H^e  theemotion  of  old  Philibert  became  too  violent  to 
iMoape  notice.  He  embraced  the  uro>  and  was  with  diffienh/ 
conveyed  pale  and  trembiing  from  th^  spot.  He  is  seised 
with  a  suddet)  illnessv  The  next  morning  his  chamber  ia 
fomad  deserted.  The  nlystery  is  nnravelled  m  a  Jeftei'  whidi 
is  brought  by  a  young  p^asant^  in  which  is  written  with  4 
ti^Bihiii^  basid^ 

^  At' the  grave- of  my  child"  death  shook  me.  Forgive  me,  Ade* 
biide  !  for  God  has  taken  powerful  vengeance  on  rae.  Indiisjny 
dyifH^  moment,  thb  thought  is  a  consolation  to  me,  that  I  recelvei 
nff  last  moiisel  o£  br^ad^'from  thy  ha^d^ 

*  Philii*  Co0nt  o»  Guiche. 

*  Lady  Birkerihayn  let  fall  the  note,  hurried  out  weeping  into  the 

i^ad ;  artd  arrived  breathless  at  ifte  village. — ^Without  asking,  shb 

-ftish«d  into  the  chamber-^her  eyes  flew \*ildlyabout^ — the  old  maa 

washing  in  d  corner  on- the  lioor — he\vas  already  dtiid: — ^viitb  a 

niece  ei  chalk  he  badi  with  difHculty  traced  out  near  bim, 

*  A  <&ttAVB  NBAH  MY  PIlILrP.' 

'  The  rtcxt  tale,  ^  the  Pastol^s  Daughter/  is  one  of  those 
Tporal  performances  which  afe  talsely  supposed  to  g!\«c 
Iflr0i|^6  tQ  virtue,  by  showing  the^misefyattenilaTaori  vice. 
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The^lari  woisld  be  uneiceptionable,  if  Vice  were  arrayed  iti 
the  colours  which  she  asually  wears^  and  were  so  drawn 
that  she  exdted  our  disgust,  contempt^  and  hatred  from  the 
general  deformity  of  her  features,  instead  of  inspiring  some- 
thing of  love,  pity,  and  condolence  for  her  sufterings. 

But  who  can  entertain  hatred  for  the  Pastor's  Daughter? 
From  infancy  to  her  marriage  with  an  a^iiable  and  honour* 
ableman,  the  contracted  sphere  of  a  village  acquaintance, 
who  venerated  her  father's  virtues,  was  all  her  world ;  and 
in  the  shelter  of  a  quiet  home  were  centered  all  her  plea* 
sures  and  cares.  When  transplanted ^from  the  repose  of  the 
parsonage  to  the  gaiety  of  the  great  city,  she  shrunk  from 
the  eye  of  admiration,and  wasconfused  instead  of  charmed  a't 
any  atteutions  except  tliose  of  her  husband.  The  latter, 
iwho  is  only  weak  in  vanity,  hurries  her  into  company,  and 
receives,  in  exchange  for  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, the  satisfaction  of  hearing  himself  styled  liusband  to  ^ 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  metropolis.  The  fame  of 
her  charms  reaches  the  prince,  whoisrepfesented  asmarried 
to  an  amiable  wife,  whose  tenderness  he  requites  with  insult 
and  estrangement  from  her  society.  Count  Smieg,  a  worn- 
out  voluptuary,  is  the  pander  to  bis  infamous  master.  But 
as  this  office  would  seldom  be  very  profitable  if  it  were  en- 
grossed wholly  by  men,  his  wife,  worthy  of  such  a  husband, 
IS  the  joint  corrupter  of  innocents  who  are  devoted  as  an- 
nual sacrifices  to  the  passions  of  Prince  Caius.  This  little 
coterie  of  monsters  is  liow  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Countess.  For  whatever  may  be  the  dispositions  of  men^ 
their  opportunities  with  the  sex  are  doubtless  less  frequent, 
and  less  capable  of  being  improved,  than  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  those  of  the  same  sex,  and  one  bad  woman  is  in 
this  respect  more  dangerous  than  fifty  libertines  of  the  most 
unbridled  desires.  Hence  the  laws  of  Naples  punish  the  fe- 
male ;  and  permit  the  odious  office  to  devolve  wholly  on  the 
male  corrupter.  ,  .  - 

'  Poor  Charlotte,  who  h.id  fulfilled  through  life  the  duties 
of  a  tender  daughter  and  wife  ;  who  as  a  mother  is  desirous 
of  ao«rishing  her  own  child  ;  whom  we  are  first  obliged  to 
Jove,  is  the  victim  marked  out  for  destrudion  by  this  hor- 
rible junto.  Meanwhile  the  royal  criminal  lives  apart  from 
the  princess,  whose  name  and  character  he  attempts  to 
blight,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  v^ilest  purposes. 

Caius  is  scirely  a  being  of  Mr.  Kotzebue's  own  imagina* 
tion.  No  prince  of  modern  times,  we  are  well  assured,  can 
be  represented  by  a  wretch  so  unfeeling  to  the  partner  of 
bis  dignity,  or  su,  gross  in  the  choice  of  his  associates. 

It  would  be  needless  to  trace  th^se  monsters  through  ulV 
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ttie  mazes  of  siedoetion.  Tbe-ha>bendiraeot  son  pi^tence. 
oi'  «n  honourable  emplojitient,  to  the  frontiers,  Tbe  wife 
becomes  a  visHor  to  the  cpgntess  of  Smieg^  who  d]«guUe« 
her  real  character  under  the  semblance  of  a  motherly 
woman.  The  prince  is  here  a  daily  visitocy.and  vanity,  the. 
weakness  of  tbe  husband^  becomes  the  des.^ojer  of  the  wife. 
Their  letters  are  intercepted  ;  horrid  suspicions  of  her  h us* 
band's  infidelity  are  instilled  into  Charlotte.  Torn  from  all 
communications*with  the  good,  Knd  assailed  by  all  the  de- 
vices of  cunning,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  she  is  surprized 
into  the  loss  of  her  innocence,  and  soon  after  abandoned  to 
poverty  and  contempt. 

The  sequel  is  horrible ;  all  the  dramatic  colouring  of  >irbich 
the  author  is  possessed,  is  here  bestowed  to  produce  aa 
effect  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  sinfulness  of  the  daugh* 
ter  visits  the  husband^  mother,  and  all  with  whom  slie  is 
connected. 

This  novel,  like  those  of  an  accomplished  English  lady 
of  the  present  day,  was  written  evidently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  putting  virtue  on  its  guard,  by  disclosiog  the 
trials  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  the  ruin  which  awaited 
its  fall.  Bui  with  the  very  best  intentions,  the  moralists  are 
doing  the  greatest  evil.  If  from  the  exposition  of  snares 
and  machinations  which  are  every  where  supposed  to  be  laid 
in  wait  for  beauty  and  innocence,  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
only  gained  a  lesson  (an  improper  one  we  think)  which 
would  preserve  them  unharmed,  the  good  might  be  some* 
things  and  the  mischief- not  so  virulent.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  thai  two  lessons  are  here  to  be  learned,  the 
one  of  defence  and  the  other  of  attack  ;  and  if  the  good  who 
are  assailed,  learn  from  these  books  the  art  of  parrying,  the 
assailants,  who  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  become  yet 
more  conversant  with  the  modes  of  destroying.  From  books 
like  these,  they  becon>e  acquainted  with  all  the  subtleties  and 
intricacies  of  circumvention. 

This  is  an  evil;  but  this  evil  is  by  far  the  least.  ^  For 
in  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  highly  injurious  to  the 
female  or  male  character,  to  be  led  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  villanieft  which  give  interest  to  the  plots  of 
these  romances.  It  1) as  been  said,  very  erroneously,  that 
a  young  woman  of  chaste  and  good  morals  should  b^ 
put  on  her  guard  and  rendered  suspicious  of  those  who 
approach  her  ;  in  short,  that  she  should  consider  herself 
engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  with  the  other  sex.  Wq 
think  far  otherwise.  We  consider  a  female  used  to  hear 
lectures,  or  read  books  which  unravel  the  intrigues  of 
faithless  and  dissolute  men,  no  longer  chaste  or  pure   in 
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hestU  An  tnniiqpwcittiig  vSrtiiow  ivroamn  Mpdbamytbf&ti^ 
mf  derarum  from  a  tielter  prindiple  «rb^«  a  knowledge  of  tW 
world — Irom  her  own*  disgust  and  indignaflieu.  ki  these' 
matters  'His  folly  to  ht  wise/  FaiBfiliarity  whh  vicioosi' 
aeenes  will  inevitaUj  vre^r  crfTche  fipsthorvori  and  gradiially 
grow  hito  an  iadPffereaoe  and  e¥ea  into  a  pve&reoce  mr 
tbeio — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mijen# 
fis  tp  be  hj^ited,  rw.ed»  but  to  be  see^  j 
But  seen  foo  oft,  fi^miliar  with^her  face^ 
We  first  admire,  next  pity,  then  embrace. 

In  the  nex^t  plade  the  characters  of  those  who  offend  a/e 
^rawD  amiable  to  a  degree  which  induces  t^a  to  pardon  the 
fatal  transgression.  Such  is  the  character  of  Charlotte  in 
the  Pastor's  Daughter,  and  such  the  heroines  of  two  af- 
fecting little  stories  by  an  authoress  of  our  pwn  country. 
After  such  a  delineation  of  their  natural  virtuoue  propensities, 
we  can  but  pity  thepi  in  their  falling  off-^  And  pity  is  akin 
to  love.*  Id  the  Mother  and  Daughter,  the  frail  fair  is  en«» 
dowed  with  every  charm  of  modesty  and  beauty.  In  the 
same  taJe  some  of  the  matrons  are  represented  in  odious  co- 
lours. Ej^am pies  of  both  might  be  found  in  life  Many 
who  have  transgressed  are  not  utterly  lost,  and  might  be 
brought  back  to  rectitude,  if  timely  prevented  from  despair-* 
ing,  and  shielded  from  want  and  igponjin)';  and  many  ma- 
trons are  to  be  found  who  transgress  in  hearty  but  in  heart 
only  :  many  dragons  of  virtue  who'phuckle  in  the  miseries 
of  the  unfortunate.  This  we  allow— but  this  picture  is  ra- 
ther a  caricature,  which  renders  virtue  ridiculous,  and  vice 
amiable  and  interesting,  than  a  fi^ithful  delineation  of  gene- 
ral character. 

It  has  more  than  ever  of  late  years  been  the  cry  that  mo-, 
rality  was  in  danger,  and  few  books  have  issued  from  the' 
press  without  some  profession  in  the  preface,  that  '^  vvhate* 
ver  may  be  the  merit  of  the  performance,  the  author  flattersf 
himself  that  nothing  will  be  found  prejudicial  to  religion  of 
good  morals."  Xh's  cant  is  universal,^  and  takes  much 
among  the  worthy  folks  who  live  in  provincial  towns. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  subjects  cliosen  for  the  soppressioii 
of  vice,  have  been  those  me^t  likely  to  irritate,  pamper  aftd  in- 
flame it  intoopen  rebellion.  The  press  teems  with  affecting 
stories  about  the  daughters  of  poor  clergymen  in  the  north,  and 
lieutenants  on  half  pay,  abandoned  to  poverty,  and  'obliged 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  prostitution  for  a  subsistence. 
The  most  amiable  of  wives  (with  only  one  failing)  are  seduced 
from  the  arms  of  their  most  affectionate  lords^  and  consent 
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iyoul4  believe  |^(e.^  novelisU^t  witbou,t  bjeffomiog  less  inter* 
^Uiog>  U>  f  gpod  n^^ared  XJ^m  ^\  lea^t ;  wlptereis?  if  it  be  tJNfc 
"wji^  pf  fip  i^uthp^  to  s\ippress  tbe  yicf ^  t|:v^  perpetratef  ^^uU 
i^  dra^p  )i>^4  in  ipi9r^  t^mf^  tb.^»  PP^. 

But  we  object  to  the  subje^^t  e.qt^iri^y.  Tbe  {n^ogapess  ef 
anamoar  unveils  to  the  uninitiated  too  many  scenes  which 
Abould  be  for  ever  conceaFed ;  the  spbjeet  itself  is  of  a 
fiature  so  warm^  and  so  conformable  ^ith  the  passions  of 
^tb  s^^e^,  ^  y:^  ^dinit  np^  embetli^bwen^ts  of  rapturcmi 
^pressioi|5,  ^ipi,d  t^uderness  of  sentinie*H.  We  wi^h  it  4o  be 
iqcplo^ed  altp^fther.  A  little,  laygbiog  would  be  ^  god4 
si^jq^itiite,  for  danf^erous   t>jaipa|fciy    witli     amiable   ini^ 

Tbe  '  Protecting  Spirit/  to  which  we  next  conae,  pr ofesset 
to  be  ^  true  narrative.  Here  is  another  instance  of  se4«e« 
tioo ;  but  as  tbe  description  is  dispensed  with,  and  U  foimM 
qjx\y  a  tricing  feature  in  the  stpry^  it  is  more  barinless  tbaa 
^j^e  fofper.    Th€  ^  pfp^eptiqg  spirit'  is  a  flag  worked  by  a 

fpung;  aad  uprightly  Creole  for  a  youth  whom  site  .lbv€«» 
'bp  inequfiUty  in  their  fortunes  quenches  in  tbem  every 
^Qpepf  ap  ^^ion^  and  when  b^  leaves  the  island  of  Hayli 
to  ma}(P  W^y  ^9^  ^  wealthy  rlival,  to  whom  Franoiseais  after^ 
wards  married,  sbe  puts  into  his  band  at  their  last  intervie«rg[ 
this  flOj^  of  her  own  embroidery  ^  a  ifterm^rial  of  her  regard. 
Sptnetn^eaft^rwwds  her,  husband  M.  Npye^r  is  bntofiaiirf 
l^y  twp  £pgli»b  ^ajlprs^  whp  set  ber,  with  her  child  aa4 
iS^b^t  bj^f  .attei>dfi,flt,  aflpat  in  a  little  pinnace  on  tbe  opea 
sea.  After  abstinence  for  six  days  and  nights,  and  iihe  en^ 
cpunter  pf  astor^Of  at  a  time  wben'Francisca  bad  resolved' 
^n  deatbj  a  vessel  dfif kens  the  edge  Qf  the  horizon^  wbicb 
apprppx^bfs  nearer  tp  ^heir  signal $.  Franqisca  raised  h^r 
^y^s  and  bet^eld  th^  ^  protecting  spirit'  waving  ov^r  the 
iressel^with  the  amaranth  (emblem  of  unfading  n^emory) 
worked  by  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  good  genius.  Shteii 
married  to  4be  Object  of  her  first  aflTection,  Philip;  and  as 
this  all  happened  in  the  days  of  Robespierre,  w^  hope  that 
uhe  has  lived  happy  ever  after. 

*  The  Subterraneous  Passage  *  seems  to  hav^  beenwrkteH 
in  our  author's  most  easy  moments.  Chapter  follows 
4bftpt€iri¥litbQut  plan  ormeaning.  There  is  hardly  any  story, 
%9^Jnd0^^  bardJy  any  seems'  to  have  been  intended.  The 
fitory  was  snost  probably  wTitteu  byinstalments^  However,  it 
b##s9(pf^ff^w beauties  which  airest  the  reader.  The  lovers 
of  tbie^^s^/iptive,  and  those  who  like  the  sound  to  be  an 
e^bo  t?  tb^sgnie*  will  here  have  a  banquet  the  most  delicious 
iDIAg^^ble^^^For  iQAtance«*^the  sound  of  a  window  when 
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IMsmtedrbv  Woldfelnar'  with  a  handful '  of  santJ,  p.  52,  Vol- 
5,  ^  Chink  t  chink!  chink!  went  the  window.'  A  dbg 
bark»to  the  lrfe/p.G3.  *  Bow,  wow,  wow/  A  clock  in  p.' 
J 28,  goes  *  tick,  tack/tick,  tack/  Knocking  at  a  door,  7&. 
*  Rat,  tat,  tat/  In  this  spirit  of  making  the  sound  an  echo 
lothesense,  Mr.  Lewis^writekh 

*  Tramp,  tramp  across  the  land  they  went, 

Splasb,  splash  across  the  sea/  .         ., 

;  We  insert  these  beauties  of  poetry  arid  prose  from  a  wish  to 
forward  a  project  of  which  we  have  sanguine  hopes,  viz.  the* 
description  of  alt  animal^  and  works  by  sound  ;  by  which 
means  much  labour  would  be  saved,  and  the  high  road  to  un- 
derstanding an  author's  meaning  shortened  by  many  a  mile.' 
How  pretty,  instead  of  describing  a  snake  coiHng,  which  is 
nearly  as  dangerous  to  attempt,  as  to  meet  the  sajd  snake, 
to  write  simply  thus — 'Hiss,  hiss,*  went  the  snake.  '  Ba, 
ba,'  went  the  lamb.  '  Moo,  moo,'  went  the  cow. '  Rub  a 
dub,' sounds  the  drum.  '  Amen,'  went  the  clerk.  '  Doodle 
floo,'  crows  the  cock.  Now  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  if  this 
mode  of  description  were  adopted,  the  revenues  themselves 
might  be  materially  bettered  from  the  multitude  of  latent 
geniuses  who  would  immediately  start  for  fame,  and  the  my- 
riads of  reams  on  which  their  fame  must  needs  be  inscribed.^ 
The  lovers  of  music  wilF  languish  over  the  melodious 
names  of  the  dramatis  personam.  In  the  first  place  the  tale 
isEchthonian;  the  mystery  brought  to  light  by  Martin 
liiebetrant  and  Simon  Schlaukopf,  or  Slyboots.  The  scene, 
Lacksmountain.  Persons,  Gotthard  of  Pleitenburgh,  John 
ofMengden,  Elizabeth  of  Luggenhusen,  Jost  of  Borsten,  Sil-' 
uesler  Stobwasser,  Nettlelhorst,  Hans  Von  Rosen,  Gurgan 
Orges,  Schlippenbach,Munchenhoff,  the  Czar  Wasphle- 
witch,  Josweii  Danhoff,  Enclebrechtof  Eissenhusen,  Jurgea 
Uexkull. 

Spirits, — Hedwig  the  ghost  of  a  nun  who  had  been  naughty, 

Card  of  Adeppenback,  her  lover  with  whom  she  had  been- 
naughty.  -  * 

Dofl-^.—Tollpatch,  HoilerbohL 
Places, — Busch-koppel,  Fre^elo-koppel.  -    ^       { 

The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  Woldemdr  and^ 
Gertrude,  are  in  no  respect  particular,  and  afe  far  superiolH^ 
io  Sam  Smart^  and  Rachel  Ramsbottom*  ' 

The'  Revenge'  is  beneath  notice.     A  cobler's  son  by  the\ 
name  of  Diatet  personates  a  baron  for  the  purpose '  of  grfin^ 
ing  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  at  Hamburgh,  the  daugh- 
ter.of  a  merchant.    After  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  nfe.r 
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liftafty^e^ckiipwl^ges  the  meanness  of  bis  barth  and  pre^ 
^ent  occupation  (Miat  of  village  school-master)  and  sets  ofFia 
despair  to  enlist  in  the  army;  The  fair  Amelia  has  no  qualms 
against  cobler's  sons,  qr  village-schoolmasters.  Sh^  recalls 
liim.  They  marry,  and  have  beent  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary^  very  happy  ever  afterwards.    , 

'  The  Romantic  Wife/  is  a  story  not  unpleasantly  told; 
liOuisaVonFels  was  confined  inalfher  knowledge  of  booicis 
to  romances,  and  in  that  of  men  to  the  parson  of  the  parish 
who  squinted,  and  the  clerk  of  the  paiish  who.  had  oandy 
le^».  Her  books  had  told  her  that  men  were  to  be  foun4 
without  either  of  these  embellishments.  The  j^out^  baroa 
de  Thurn  who  returns  from  hisvtravels,  is  one  of  these  men. 
She  is  married  to  the  young  baron  de  Thurn;  whose  beha-^ 
viour  however  is  rather  too  cold  for  the  warmth  of  Louisa'g 
heart.  .  In  him  she  recognizes  neither  a  Werter,  nor  Tom 
Jones ;  and  although  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  fidislity  and 
goodness,  she  consents  to  live  separated,  and  to  search  amid 
crouds  of  g^  court  butterflies,  for  the  lover  of  her  own  ima- 

.  ginatien.  The  Count  Lalli  possesses  every  thiug  but  since* 
jrity  ^  and  Major  £ —  is  sincere  without  the  requisites  o( 
good  breeding  -and  temper.  After  various  experiments  she 
bethinks  herself  of  returning  tp  her  husband.  The  reunion 
is  mani^ed  very  prettily,  and  it  is  not  without  regret  thaj^wjei 
refrain  Kom  transcribing  it. 

We  have  to  beg  pardon  of  the  translator  for  the  seeming 
ii.^lect  which  he  niay  have  experienced.  But  a  writer 
whose  cadences  are  so  melodious,  whose  periods  are  so  ba* 
lanced,  whose  naiveU  is  so  piquant,  and  whose  language  is 
jio  luminous,  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  And  first  who  is 
he  i  No  name,  no  finger-post  is  set  up  to  point  him  out* 
Our  readers  however  exact  of  us  a  duty  which  we  must 
perform  ;  and  since  we  cannot  discovet^  his  name  or  profes** 
sion,  conjecture  only  remains.  The  following  suppositions 
;may  at  first,  sight  appear  vague,  but  they  are  autborlzied  ly 
the  beauties  of  his  style  :  .-  % 

AlUioqgh  the  general  syntax,  aided  by  the  evidence  of 
certain  expressions,  as  'suchlike/  '  dropjs  of  sweat,  A'c' might 
seem  to  carry  conviction  that -the  translation  was  effected 
and  brought  about  by  some  lady  or  gentleman  whose  pro- 
evince  was  not  literature  exclusively,  but  who  devoted  part 
of  the  nlorniag  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  evening 
to  the  cryine  of  sprats,  or  oysters,  yet  certain  formalities 
again  overrule  this  conjecture  in  favour  of  it&  being  wriiteti 

Jby  some  young  spark  articled  to  an  attorney,  e.  g.  p.  162. 

,^  Send  my  good  cousins  word  iA^r^o/".'  166*    ^  He  united  the 

leniresLtv. thcrewit/i.'  I68.    'A life  now  commenced,  wbic)i 
Crit*  Rev.YoI.  10.  February,  1807,  N 
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iff  ktituiiuU  Ho^HdeA 

fiiatiy  tirould  Iiave  calfe^^  pftradMeal,  atnl  the  rapta^tf  ^  liltf 
«am^^  would  have  tkertby  beett  w^k}y  descril^/  IsGv 
^  Cupid  bad  played  a  trick  theremth!  ^li.-  '  He  fouad  \m^ 
ble  pleasure  therein,  eten  excited  her  ^ef  rta/ 

From  hi» orthography  we  took  the  translator  either  fo^  il 
loan  of  the  very  first  fashion^  or  a  viMage^scboolmtstress^ 
Thus  we  have  learnt  for  learned,  hi  this  *de9fatutg^%\iusdion/ 
'  kisC  for  kissed,  *Jlifi*  fotffits,  *  f}alitP  (of  pallid. 

For  his  extreme  courage,  and  spirited  conteoipt  of  grant^a^ 
inar,  it  struck  us,  that  he  must  bef  an  ofikrer  aecostotned  tor 
face  danger,  and  always  on  actual  service.  Who  b<^l  a  maft 
d(  dauntless  spirir  would  set  every  rule  at  defiance,  as  deeff 
Our  author  thus, '  the  nuns  had  lenrnt  me  a  sort  of  fingef^ 
language?'  The  jhusband  of  lady  Blrketihayn  enlers^  the 
chamber  ^for  to  make  her  a  morning  visit,'  and  asain  htt 
ladyship  says  with  a  laudable  aversion  firom  the  pedantry  of 
grammar^ '  yes,  sir,  /  am  a  Frenchwoman,  who  Arts  takeift 
^very  pains  to  forget  her  native  language,  tec.  From  th« 
iisage  of  compound  epithets^  we  supposed  him  a  native  of 
Greece  studying  English  ;  thus  we  are  regaled  with  *  affect 
uon-proving  beneficence,*  the  poor  hy-man-iettrted  betrayed! 
credttire,'  •  rtd-wept  eyc,^  ^  mtHi- distracting  idea/  '  kmm^ 
itdge'devouring  fatheir,  ^  ^ept-tkrough  nights,*  •  iniereit'ta^ 
ilj^f^-hedevolence,*'  6bliqtU'neafied  opinbns,* '  kve-intoxi^ 
cated  davghter^' '  shrub-over^ grown  spot ;'  but  what  ts  all 
this  to  one  word  which  we  will  venture  to  write,  b«t  which 
can  btiiy  Be  tead  at  easy  stages^  we  mean  ^.€ter-witk^kape-4e^ 
Hiving  disease'  ^  •       r 

Poor  Aristophanes  !  bow  aft  thou  worsted  at  long  words^ 
The  opinion  that  our  fothor  was  a  Grecian,  received  addt^ 
ilbtkdX  weight  from  the  matiy  instances  of  his  aetrfers  plitral 
trhich  rejoice  in  Terbrslnguhir. 

From  the  termi  '  Maiden/ '  Dtmul/  8bt.  he  shotAd  be  if 
^u^ker. 

Front  tTopes,  sinfRittrd^s,  and  daring  eii^essic^s,  a  i^hetb'-, 
xtcian  ;thtt8  he  wptes  '  aa  eveninr  breeze  foaded  by  a  sigh  f 
*  a  spark  ktiU  glimmered,  but  mifdty,  tike  a  star  throng  4 
fpgy  '  the  ijatle  cheek  of  Philibert  yfti^ftuih'd  #ith  iht 
bremi  of  gratitude  / '  the  monster  vanity,  lAe  a  i^a  poli^piis^ 
embraced  her  with  all  its  arms.*  How  beautiful  the  muta^ 
tion  of /ce/ into  firms /7  *  She  closed  her  fuH  eves,  anti 
the  Whole  lost  wotld  of  innocet^ce,  moVed  before  her  in  at 
bioad^  veil.* 

From  perfotming  fmposiBible'thingft  he  deemed  to  bA  a  et»tf^ 

ji!nrer-^tnU9  he  ^supports  an  adjective  by  an  adjective,  m 

grand  secret  (mown  only  to  himself.    By  hocus  poous,  hJi' 

'ietH  before  vk  ^  M-ttretched  imbecile,  wht>  is  me  lo  snl^ 
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itak  this,  to  bridle  that;'  and  tdls  tis  that  ^  the  gaai^nalturf^ 
decetVt  juccQstom  tbemselves  to  overlookeverycifccum^aQcift/ 
lix  Tol.  d.  p.  56.  when  Woldemar  slides  dbwn  the  rock  qH 
pactiDg  ffom  Gertrude's  chamber,  slue  shuts,  her  window 
snd  retires  to  bed,  while  he  goeshonne  for  thesMae  pufposei 
Vet  although  she  is  aboye>  Ae  below,,  parted  by  rocks^  waUa^ 
iftsida  vast  distance  which  encreases  as  Woldemar  runs^ 
the  translator  manages  it  so  that'  when  begot  to  the  bottom^ 
he  immediately  proceeded  home  uith  Oerirude ;  mewwhHt 
trertriide  remained  above,  and  west  to  ht6iwiA  Woklemari/ 
^— A  pleasure  which  she  could  only  'enjoy  through  magic.-^ 
in  another  place  we  are  told  '  that  F^rnaw  only  kut^  tbo 
s&«e  Ckathtu: 

From  the  frequent  use  of  the  ellipsis,  mt  should  haf  f 
tliotight<bad  we  not  recollected  that  it  could  not  be,  bfs 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  gramttiariiin)  that  be  migl^ 
be  Lambert  Bos.  The  same  reason  for  giving  uj^  Ihsl 
iDpinion,  preventedns  from  supposing  him  to  be  Sl?blMtth 

gmitts  Leisneriis,  ^r  Bernholdias  his  sucicessors  and  editors, 
ut  rhis  woiild  apply  only  to  the  ellipses  of  diction.  Hi§  QiptiS' 
ftvoorite  figpire  is'  an  ellipsis  of  sense,  which  should  prov^ii 
hm  to  be  the  clown  of  Sadler's  Wells. 

From  the  following  he  might  b^  a  grinds)?  df  totoj^^ 
f  Not  the  carmiiu  of  iovt,  but  the  vxrmc  of  labor-  paii&l 
his  cheeks.* 

In  short,  this  wonderful  translator  i^  the  first  writer  wbd 
has  opened  to  us  the  full  stores  of  the  English  lan^iage^ 
iill  that  wildtoess  of  imagery  by  eiabiple^  that  iUusltete 
tiictidu,  and  grammar,  which  may  be  vaitiiy  de^irod^  aadi  m 
iKiinly  attempted  by  othiers.  '    \ 

'^  '    ■  :■'!  ■■"■      ''"".■      l-iJ  '  '">■'  f    'S.I'M  I  J  IV^n)  iJU.J!  / 

ABT.VI.r— -<^  CXciwiWCttfaAMm/or  thf  tjst  i^ p^niPi:^:^ 
fie,  flpiVA  co^iom  Notes  for  the  Jmstahde  ofthetei^cher  j  tp 
which  ^r^  added  a  Vocabulary  (^^t^hmical  Tertnk^  ^^y^ 
^bles^  and  a  Chapter  of  amusifig  B^riminth^    Bjf  $. 

Ifr  will  readily  be  admitted  that.  If  alcbemy  itUA%i  th* 
imagination  of  its  votaries  in  the  middle  a^es,  the  science  oY 
modern  cheiiiistry  has  contributed  its  share  to  induce  l^bi& 
of  close  and  accuriite  observation  and  c6itiparisdn,no'tess  thaii 
those  of  lo^ic,  matbenf attics  or  metaphysics.  £|cperim^nl^ 
which  £ive  birth  to  such  numerous  and  apparently  opposite  tU 
|f  sU^^llgt  i^fimftrU#  e^i6^^  onkt 
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to  find  some  plausible  eirplanation^some  probable  relatibti  thai 
may  exist  between  cause  and  effect.  These  researches  indeed 
have  led  the  human  mind  to  those  fountains  of  truth  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to.theantients,and  have  disseminated 
more  just  ideas  of  the  material  worlds  and  of  the  true  pur* 
poses  of  social  existence. 

The  object  of  the  present  treatise^  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  title^'  is  to  initiate  all  those  unacquainted  with  chemical 
science,  into  a  pretty  general  and  accurate  knowledge  both 
/of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Qiodern  chemistry.  It  is  prefaced 
hy  an  address  to  paretits  on  the  propriety  of  teaching  their 
children  at  an  early  age  the  principles  of  this  science^  a  posi- 
tion, of  which  we  doubt  the  truth,  and  have  expressed  our 
tipinion  in  a  former  article  of  this  number,  (p.  137*)  that,  if 
pnrsued  before  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  it  is  ra- 
•ther  prejudicial  than  desirable.  In  this  address  the  au* 
'tbor  brieflv  mentions  the  importance  and  utility  of  che* 
-iintry  to  the  production  of  food  and  raiment  a(nd  all  the 
necessaries  of  human  life.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  truth  that 
•there  is  not  one  art  or  science  in  the  encyclopedia  of  human 
«kill,  to  which  chemical  knowledge  is  not  either  directly  or 
indirectly  necessary.  We  have  therefore  to  congratulate  the 
public  on  its  rapid  diffusion,  which  will  be  considerably  fa- 
4;Uitated  by.  the  excellent  initiatory  treatise  before  us. 

Mr.  Parkes  divides  his  work  into  twelve  chapters,  as  fol- 
lows-: an  introductory  miscellany;  atmospheric  air ;  caloric  ; 
.water ;  earths ;  alkalies  ;  acids ;  salts  ;  simple  combustibles ; 
rinelals;  oxides; combustion  ;and  attraction,  repnlsion  and  che^ 
ttical  affinity.  To  these  are  added  notes,  which  occupy  near^ 
ly  two-thirds  of  thje  volume,  and  are  replete  with  curious  and 
interesting  facts.  In  variety  and  interest,  indeed,  two  qua- 
lities well  adapted  to  enlist  the  attention  of  youth,  Mr." P. 
seems  to  have  Successfully  imitated  and  soipetimes  even  ri- 
valled the  celebrated  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  He  is 
.however  less  visionary,  and  always  conveys  more  truths  in 
fewer  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  rather  design- 
ed'to  render  chemical  knowledge  more  easily  acquired,  than 
to  present  a  systematic  classification;  and  the  reader  is  desired 
to  study  the  catechetical  part  of  each  chapter,  before  he  at- 
Jtends  to  the  notes.  The  following  citation,  from  the  chapter 
x>n  atmospheric  air,  ma^  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  this  volume. 

J  ^What  is  tlte  uscof  the  atmosphere t— The  htmofi^heref  wljich 
jis.theair  ve  breathe,  is  necessary  for  the  support  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.* 

0>    •'  "       "  ^ .1      t  ■  I     .       .m,.m    ,» II       I  I  .III!  m 

*"•    « <«  It  k«t  been  «»«^«ttiiia«d  hj  experiment  thgt  no  other  gaaeeni  body 

"*  % 
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•  Is  the  aimosphere  of  use  in  any  giher  respect  .^—- Th'e  aimosplie- 
xc  -air  \s  necessary  in  every  instance  of  cofnbustipn:  itniinister:^  to 
teiveral  of  the  ploasiires  which  we  derive  from  our  senses  ;*  4  give« 
buoyancy  to  the 'clouds,  and  enables  the  feathered  creation  to  trans? 
port  themselve^:  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another. 

•  How  do$s^iie  atmospheric  air  support  life? — By  giving  out  its 
oxygen  a»d  caloric  to  the  blood. 

'  *  Is  thexaloric  which  is  combined  with  tie  air  tpe  breathe^  svffickni 
of  itself  fo  keep  up  the  necessary  heat  of  the  body  ?— Animal  heat  it 
preserved  entirely  by  the  insptratipn  of  atmospheric  air.-  The  lungs, 
which  imbibe  the  oxygen  gas  from  the  air,  impart  it  to  the  blo(^: 
and  the  blood,  inits  circulation,  gives  out  the  caloric  to  every  part 
ofthebody.f  * 

•  How  do  clothes  conduce  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  body  T — When 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  colder  than  our  blood, clothes  J 
fire  necessary  to  p<^ve«t'  the  sudden  escape  of  that  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,^  which  the  lungs  have  separated  from  the  at- 
mosphere/ 

with  which  we  Are  acquainted  caii  be  sabctituted  fur  atmotplierie  air.'  AH  the 
known  ga»eoas  bodies  have  been  tried  ;  but  they  all  prove  fatal  to  the  animal 
which  is  made  to  breathe  them.  Water  absorhy  air  when  exposed  to  the  action 
,4>fthe  atnio*|)hcre,  and  thence  becomes  aafit  element  for  the  various  tribes  of 
creatures  which  inhabit  ti :  and  when  covered  with  a  cntst  of  tee,  cavities  are 
formed  in  the  ice  as  it  freezes,  by  which  means  a  communication  heiweeii  the  ex» 
terital  air  and  the  subjacent  water  is  preserved^in  order  to  support  the  life  of  those 
beings  which  reside  there.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
.the  most  minute  creature  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Creator,  whea  the  various 
luws  of  matter  were  established.  It  is  to  th«  presence  of  air  that  water  is  in^ 
tiebted  for  its  agreeable  taste.  Boiling  deprives  it  ol'  the  greater  part  of  it  j 
hence  the  insipidity  of  boiled  water." 

-  •  <t  ^ffcte  it  not  for  stmospherio  air.  wc  should  be  unable  to  converse  witli 
«ach  other  ;  we  should  know  notliing  uf  sound,  or  of  smell,  or  of  the  pleasureg 
which  arise  from  the  variegated  prospects  which  now  surround  us.  It  has  been 
well  remarke.d>  that  if  the  Deity  had  intended  only  to  give  us  existence,and 
liad  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  all  the  necessary  purposes 
.uijtiearing  might  have  been  answered  without  harmony »  of  smell  without  fra. 
grance«  of  vision  without  beauty." 

f  "  Dr.  jCraiirford  (oynd  that  blood  /coataaiu  a  much  ^eater  qovttity  of  fl^ 
•olute  heat  th^n  the  elementary  substances  of  which  it  is  compos^.  Acc<»fdii|g 
<o  Lavoifier,  a  9ian  generally  consumes  39  oz.  troy  of  oxygen  gas  in  f4  hours» 
that  is,  the  lungs  separate  this  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  front  ihe  air  vhich  he 
respires  in  that  time.  The  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungt  to  take  up  oxy. 
geu  gas,  throws  olF  eharcoal ;  for  there  is  ajarger  portipnef  carbonic  «cid  gis 
throwaout  in  every  respiration  than  could  |tti  furnisli^  by  the  atmoapheric  airl" 

J  "Clothes  keep  the  body  warm  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  tiiev  in- 
fold within  them;  atmospheric  ■  air  being  a  non-conductor  of  he^.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  double  windows  preserve  the  warmth  of  aptf tnients  With  a'n 
equable  te^iperatu/f.  In  like  manner  double  lids  for  boilers,. lovtned  so'ai  to 
hold  a  sheet  of  air,  are  fu^nd  to  be  rery  efi^ectiMl  for  preserving  the  heat  of  tile 
Jiquor  with  a  very  »n?ali  pg/tion  of  fuel."  • 

j  '*  We  clothe  ourselves  with  wool  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  hekt^aod 
'  petards  its  escape  from  the  body.  The  iiihabitAnts  of  Ilussi»elothe  thenselvei 
^'^  fur,  btcause  fitr  is  siill »  iigrse  conductar  of  heat  than  wool.    She^p  Are  t^ 
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We  shall  make  another  fomiHar  extract  from  the  sctccVd* 
iiig  chapter  od  water ;  but  must  dbsCrve^  that  however  it 
may  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  it  must  leave  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  multifarious 
tad  diverse  notes>  which  are  much  too  considerable  for  our 
insertion  here.  After  explaining  the  different  states  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  asked^ 

•  Wkai  coiMfffiifet««p(«r?— Vapour  is  water  combined  with 
an  addition  of  1200  degrees  of  caloric.* 

*  Wkai  ar€  the  properties  oftapour  •* — ^Vapour,  owing  to  the  latpi 
quantity  of  caloric  which  is  combined  with  it,- takes  a  gabeousformi 
acquires  great  expansive  force, t  and  a  capability  of  supporting 
enormous  weights.;  whence  it  has  become  an  useful  and  powerful 
agent  for  raising  water  from  deep  pits,  and  for  other  important 
purposes/ 

The  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  and  composU 
lion  of  water,  and  the  means  of  clecomposing  it.    The  dif* 
f<ttent  modes  of  analyzing  it,  and  the  quantities  of  gas  pro- 
duced are  also  accurately  detailed  in  the  notes.    To  most 
teaders  the  catechetical  form  may  probably  be  little  pleasing 
as  it  wounds  their  pride  by  bringing  to  their  recoUectioa 
those  forms  of  instruction  which  perhaps  frequently  embit- 
tered their  juvenile  pleasures.     It  must  be  confessed  however 
tiiat  ic  is  particularly  impressive,  and  well  calculated  to  ope- 
rate on^  young  minds.    It  requires  indeed  a  mnch  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  subject^  and  also  much  greater  acc«« 
racy  of  expressions^  than  any  other  form,  as  without  these 
qualifications,  it  is  of  all  modes  of  instruction  the  niost  dan- 
gerous in  propagating  gross  errors,  from  the  demonstrative 
tone  in  wnich  the  answers  are  generally  given.    We  readily 
take  for  true  whatever  is  piausibly  and  positively  asserted^ 
without  giving  ourselves  the  trouble  of  investigation,  or  of  ac- 
4|iAriiig  a  ro^'oiui/instead  of  a  traditional  conviction.     This 
,  circumstnnce  hds  induced  many  prudent  persons  to  reject  the 


lkwt$  of  aiemperAte  cHnrate ;  1)tit  bean  and  ermine  of  the  coldest.  Tlie  provi* 
taitjcare  4>f  the  Creator  U  evidently  conspicuoas  mthii  appointment,  and  di.«co* 
Y«r»the  sai^  vndeTiatingaUention  to  the  comfort  of  all  his  creatures ;  hence  the 
clothing  oTaiiimala  in  th«  torrid  aone  is  hair^  in  the  temperate  zones  woOl»  in 
the  /rigid  thick  far." 

'  *  **  Howovet  long  we  bo9  a  fluid  in  an  open  vessel,  we  cannot  maVe  it  in 
At  annlicit  degree  hotter  than  its  boiVmg  point.  When  arrivedat  this  point 
tko  'fapoar  absorbs  the  heat,  and  carries  it  off  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.'* 

t  ••  TheetpatistVe  force  of  stenm^  is  foatid  by  experiment  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  ef  gunpowder,  hcnc^  probably  the  causes  of  volcanic  erupti,6ns  aiij 
csrtbauakef."  - 
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^ftKcTietioal  «j9tem  entirely ;  aod  when  we  consider  thai  bpr 
far  the  ereater  part  of  all  our  kaowkdge  is  to  us  purely  tradn 
tional^  tnai  is^comniQBicated  by  our  parents  or  teachers^  a^ 
iiot  the  resaUof  our  own  in^^utries  and  tibservalious^  we  can 
Bcaroely  say  that  it  is  unreasonable* 

Waving  however  all  objections  to  what  is  merely  f(Mrmal, 
we  mifst  eKamine  the  truth  of  Some  of  Mr.  P/s  answers  to 
his  questions.  To  the  imerroffatidn,  '  What  is  water  com* 
)>osed  ofr  It  is  replied;  'Water  is  composed  oftwosoiti} 
•obflHanees,  nailed  and  rendered ^tiicl  by  caloric.'  This  is  Jiot 
^correct;  surely  the  author  could  not  mean  to  call  oxygen  and 
4iydrogen  so/«i{  substances^  as  we  really  know  nothing  of  ^^ 
tber  bat  in  combination.  It  would  have  been  a  less  improper 
fsspression  to  say,  that  'water  is  composed  of  two^iiad sub- 
stances united  and  rendered  /tftacfby  the  iotervention^perhaps 
t)y  the  extraction  of  caloric'  We  Indeed  considered  this  a 
alight  error  only,  till  in  a  ))ubse<juent  question  it  is  observ* 
fd, 

*  You  have  said  that  water  Is  composed  of  two  soM  'substances,* 
do  you  thenoe  imagine  tbat  it  is  naturally  solid  ?  Yes  ;  for  mi^er* 
neafh  the  poles  water  is  eternally  solid  •*  it  is  similar  to  the  hardest 
.focks,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  chisel  of  the  statuary  like  stone.' 

Such    language  mig^t  suit   the  Botanie  Garden,  and 

is  perhaps  ad'missibte  iti  poetry,  bnt  cannot  be  tolerated 

in  an  elementary  work,  that  professes  to  initiate  yoitth  iu 

the  rudiments  of  chemical  science.     But  even  admitting  the 

.alleged  solidiij^  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  does  it  follow  that 

there  are  more  of  these  substanoes  in  congealed  than  in  fluid  ~ 

water?    The  Weil  known  levity  oficp  cannot  establish  this 

supposition,  as  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  ice  is  morepj^- 

cuiiarlyan  oxyde  than  water,or  thajL  it  imbibed  either oxygc^ 

or  hjdrogen  from  the  atmosphere^        '  \  ' 

Notwitt^standing'these^nd  som^  other  incorrectexpression^ 

.|vhich  the  author  will  doubtless  correct  in  a  second  edttton» 

we  cannot  but  allow  tbat  the  work  is  very  well  adap|ffid  tp 

answer  the  object  i^  yiew^  n^mely^  to  excite  in  yo^fi^  minds 

^  taste  for  chemical  science,  and  impress  them 'with  the 

necessity  of  an  early  and  respectful  attention  to  the  works  o^ 

nature.  The  cbapter  on  metals  b$?rs  as  diversified  and  Inter- 

'  esliug  a  view  of  tbese  bodies,  and  of  the^haoges  which  they 

undergo  ia  cpnsequence  of  the  action  of  oxygen^  as  we  ba^* 


*  In  the  Toeabalary  which  eon  eludes  this  eatechism*.  the  author  AtAae^ 
«sjgen  gas  to  ^  ^*  tolid  oxygen  converted  to  a  gaseeoi  state  by  98101*116;*' 
we  expected  that  the  idle  speculatioashboat  concrete  oxygen  IrouM  vvt^iliv^ 
|een  f^ii  revived  >jf  jKhit  truly  proctkai  writer*  ''   ' 
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seen  in  any  »milar  vortc;  The  addittonal  notes  on  different 
chemical  sabjecls  are  not  only  enlivened  by  poetical  extracta 
and  some  original  verses  by  our  author^  but  also  abound  ia 
useful  pfaotical  facts  and  illustrations^  which  4Dust  be  highly 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  chemical  readers.  Tables  of  th^ 
specific  gravity  of  carats^  of  the  thermometrical  degrees  of 
dfifierent  chemical  phenomena^  of  affinities^  of  the  proper* 
ties  of  salts^  and  of  the  quantities  of  acids  and  bases  which 
constitute  neutral  salts^  are  very  properly  appendf?d  to  this 
iptolame.But  what  is  the  most  original  and  the  most  curious^ia 
the  introduction  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  most 
singular  and  amusing  experiments.  It  would  be  difHcalt  to 
find  any  mode  likely  to  stimulate  curiosity  more  effectually 
than  this  plan.  We  speak  this  from  experience^  as  it  has 
actually  bad  the  effect  of  creating  a  taste  for  chemistry  in 
one  or  two  of  our  critical  fraternity^  who  had  never  before 
given  any  .part  of  their  attention  to  scientific  studies.  Many 
of  these  experiments  are  equally  curious  and  useful  with  the 
following  method  of  gilding  : 

9  To  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro*muriatic  acid,  add  about  si  fourth 
part  of  ether  ;  shake  them  together,  and  wait  till  the  fluids  sepa^ 
rate  ;  the  upper  stratum,  or  ethereal  gold,  is  then  to  be  carefully 
poured  off  into  another  vesseL  Jf  any  polished  steel  instrument  or 
utensil  be  dipped  into  this  soliitioii,  and  instantly  plunged  into  water, 
the  surface  will  have  acquired  a  coat  of  pure  gold,  being  a  very  ele* 
gantaodec<WDmica/fnode  of  preserving  poii;>hed  steel  from  rust.' 

From  the  preceding  extracts  and  observations,  it  will  be 
^  {evident  that  the  practical  chemist  has  furnished  the  British 
youth  with  a  more  amusing  chemical  miscellany  than  any 
nitherto  published  in  our  language.  We  wish  however  thglt 
the  author^  who  has  published  this  volume  from  the  notes 
)ieused  in  educating  his  own  children^  would  pay  still -mom 
attention  to  the  vocabulary,  and  render  it  somewhat  more 
critically  correct,  and  more  simple,  without  attempting  to 
tembarrass  the  science  with  synonimous  terms,  such  as  oxy^ 
dizem€nt,Q$y4fition,  i^c.  which  are  either  useless  p^  inadmis* 
sible. 


Akt.  VIL— Dr.  J.  F.  GalFs  System  of  the  FmctioM  of 
the  Brain,  exiractedfrom  Charles  Augustus  Blode's  Ac^ 
fount  of  Jpr*  GalCs  Lectures  held  on  the  above  Subjut 
at  Dresden,  Translated  from  the  German  to  serve  as 
an  explanatorif  Attendant  to  Dx\  Gall's  figuted  plaster 
&cull9.   l^tno.   180Q. 

^flE  aacient  fable  that  feigned  a  window'to  be  plaee4 
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hi  the  humati  breast,  by  means  of  which  spectators  might 
observe  without  a  chance  of  deception  every  varying  emo- 
tion, was  founded  on  a^ery  universal  passion  of  ihie  mind. 
To  penetrate  into  the  intentions  of  others,  and  to  decypher   ' 
iheir  inmost  thoughts^  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  of 
the  curiosity  of  men.    The  popularity   of  Lavater  was  de- 
rived from  this  source^  and  though   bis  physiogaoo^cai  at- 
tempts have  tended    more   to  the  amuaemeat  of  prying 
idleness  than  to  an^r  solid  or  useful  information^  the   eve- 
jduiUy  or  the   inquisiliveness  of  the  world  is  not  yet  ex*: 
haosted.     In  vain  has  the  colour,  the  size  and  the  cast  of 
the  eye  been  measured  with  painful  diligence,  in  vain  have 
the  just  limits  and  virtuous  extent  of  our  noses  been  asoer- 
tainedi  and  to  no  purpose  has  the  width  of  our  iirouths^  and 
the  protuberancy  or  depression  of  our  cheeks  and  fore- 
heads been  investigated  with  an  accuracy  more  than  phi- 
Josophical:  inspjt^of  all  these  learned  operations  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind    and  the  feelings  of  the   heart  were  yet 
veiled  from  every  mortal  eye.     Dul  what  wHl  not  Germaa 
diligence    undertake  !    .  Though   men   had  been  foiled  m 
their  endeavours  to  read  the  only  language  of  sincerity  ia 
the  form  of  the  features,  the  whole  head  was  not  y^i  exa«- 
mined.    The  face  may  be  the  index  of  temporary  gusts  of 
passion,  but  the  scull  contains  the  grand^orgaii  of  lifeand 
of  thought ;  and  if  we  may  not  inspect   the  direct  ope- 
rations of  the   brain,  we   can  at  least  observe  tlieir  effects 
on  the  bony  covering  of  the  bead.    Such    has  been  the 
V  idea  of  Gall,  which    he  has   prosecuted  with  unwearied 
-  diligence  and  propagated  with  apostolical   aeah.    The  sen- 
sation which  has  been  excited  in  Germany  by  this  most  ex- 
traordinary proposal  must  recommend  it  toour  examination, 
and  if  we  cannot  always  admit   the  truth  of  the  conclusion, 
we  can  admire  when  it  is  proper  the  ingenuity  with  whic^ 
SL  false  or  a  doubtful  proposition  is  supported. 

It  is  strongly  insisted  in  the  epitome  before  tis  that  it  has 
been  a  great  error  hitherto  to  consider  die  human  nerves  as 
originating  from  the  brain.  They  are  rather^  according  to 
Oalljto  be  regarded  as  roots  which  ail  run  to  one  spot,  the 
medulla  spinalis  or  stem  ;  at  the  top. of  this  stem  is  to  bs 
found  the  brain,  ^  on  whose  surface,  like  the  tree  on  its 
uttermost  sprigs,  it  bears  blossoms  and  fruit.' 

•  That  nature  actually  has  pursued  this  road  in  the  formation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  nerves  actually  do  originate, 
where  hitherto  they  have  appeared  to -anatomists  to  terminate,  Is 
proved  by  the  gradual  progress,  which  she  has  observed  in  the 
ibmiationctf  the  animals^  fn>mrtlie  most  dimple  worm,  that  constitutes 
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&•  Xm\  between  the  vfget»b1e  «ad  animal  kingdom,  up  to  the  no* 
Ue»t  of  asimais,  man,  as  we  are  taught  by  comparative  anato mj« 
Iftthfe  worm  we  observe  namely,  only  as  many  bingle  nervous  fibred 
a»  are  wanted  for  the  most  shnple  functions  of  lilet  motion  and  nur* 
tlrfc»  The  number  and  strength  of  these  fibres  encrease  already  iif 
^  insect,  in  which  here  and  there  they  unite  and  form  a  little  knot,, 
ikhkhin  some  meaAtrre  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  brain*  In  the 
lic^l^ese  little  nerves  already  unite  to  a  meduUa  spinalis  and  at  the 
tap  form  a  stouter  ramification,  a  brain;  and  so  it  goes  on  throtigb 
lii^  leries  ofihe  quick  creation,  fishi»,  turtles^  birds  and  vrviparous 
amials  ^  to  a  man,  so  that  the  mass  of  nerves  constantly  encreatea 
iBDore  and  more,.a|id  Ihe  brain  is  constantly  au^nented  in  the  same 
Mtio  as  the  animal  is  to  be  of  a  nobler  kuul,  or  intend^  to  stan4 
&i^»r  on  the  scale  of  animaled  nattfre. 

«  *  The  nerves  therefore  are  formed  before  the  niedalla  spinali?^ 
»im(  the  medulla  spinalis  previous  to  the  brain  ;  hence  nerves  ar^ 
foand  where  there  is  no  medulla  spinalis,  and  in  newborn  infants  the 
latter  was  observed  to  exist,  whilst  there  was  yet  no  appearance   of 

When  JE>r.  GaTi  shall  bave  decided  what  iDeanifig  to 
i^aeh  to  beginning  and  end,  it  may  perhaps  not  prove  i| 
liiiboiir  of  Herculean  difBcalty  to  settle  this  knotty  point* 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  organic  an4 
ftiiiiiiat  life  by  thefornoer  of  which  be  means  that  whose 
fanclitODs  all  relate  the  preserving  and  continuiDS  of  |he 
cnrjgamzation  in  general :  the  latter  refers  to  the  mnetions 
Wtbe  mind  and  temper.  The  nerves  to  support  the  organic 
life^  are  asserted  all  to  arise  from  thespiaal  marrow^  but  those 
emptojedfor  the  purposesof  animal  life  proceed  from  the  noblet" 
source  of  the  brain  itself.  The  theory  of  (Jail  requires  that 
«aeb  serve  should  originate  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  when  the 
leports  of  former  dissections  have  not  assigned  this  origin'  it| 
a  naatuier  iiatisfactory  to  liim>  he  proceeds  lo  wield  the  sbal«^ 
vpilwith  his  own  hand^  and  never  fails  to  discover  somett^f- 
voiis  filaments  or  ramifications^  of  which  the  situation  cor* 
responds  to  his  views.  We  confess  it  would  be  satisfsctorj 
to  Dfear  of  a  confirmation  of  these  di^poveries  from  an  ^un^ 
preiudiced  and  skilful  anatomist. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Gall  through  all  this  part  of*  hts 
llieory.  We  only  mention^  that  according  to  hiift,  the  bosi 
kap^ftant  nerves  arise  first  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  Maity 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  leonsidered  as  gangliotis. 
.  The  concretiotts  substance  of  the  brain  is  represented  as  serv- 
ing as  a  common  gaoglipn  of  the  ipevening  nerves^  and 
the  skin  as  a  general  ganglion  for  all  the  nerves  of  the  body* 
Immediately  after  thisaoatomical  disqui«tion»  the  following 
statement  isi^vea  oif  ib«Mal  system  ^of  the  fmictioils  of 
the  brain : 
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r- '  V  As  «  general  survey  of  the  whole  system  <^  the  brain  anci  iha 
organs,  ivhich  enable  it  to  perform  these  functions*  it  may  likelf 
fi0t  be  altogether  useless^  to  exhibit  here,  in  an  «pitoQie,  ihe  p]»« 
cessof  the  fbllowing  enquiries; 

.  'A»  Man  and  animals  are  born  with  certain  dispositions.tpii 
Soclinationsy  and  for 

^B.  the  exertion  of  them  they  have  received  certain  organs,  Isf 
way  of  innate  instruments,  by  the  means  of  which  they  may  haveaA 
Intercourse  with  the  external  world.    These  organs 

'  C*  reside  in  the  brain,  which  however  must  not  be  considered  «• 
^  faculty,  but  merely  as  a  material  requisite  of  jt« 
.  *  IX  Nor  is  the  brain  the  general  organ  of  all  the  mental  faculties^ 
|>Ut  merely  ^e  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  single  organs,  eadi  ;^ 
innate  disposition  having  an  organ  of  its  own,  wiiich  is  encreasediui 
|)roportion  to  the  power  residing  in  the  disposition^    « 

'  £.  These  c^gans  of  the  inuiite  dispositions  are  expres^d  on  flie   . 
snrface  of  the  brain,  and  form 

*  F,  certain  protuberances  on  the  exterior  <?sseou«  cover  of  de 
acull,  by  which, 

'  G.  the  existence  of  the  organs  may  he  ascertained  under  certa« 
atrictures*    And  from  these  observations  arises 

*  H«  the  special  system  of  the  organs^  or  the  system  of  the  acul^ 
4it  ascience  entirely  new#' 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  proved  by  examples; 
and  the  author  deems  it  sulSicieDt  to  mention  the  aon 
of  the  late  Mozart^  on)y  14  years  of  age«  who  is  aaid 
lo  possess  already  a  musiciil  genius,  fully  as  distinguishei 
JSk&  bis  father,  and  the  Young  Koscius,  whose  theatrical  ta* 
lepts  astonish  all  England.  We  hope  the  former  of  these 
instances  is  less  unezceptiooable  than  the  latter  will  te  heve 
considered.  But  few  will  deny  the  existence  of  peculiar 
disposition  to  a  certain  extent.  We  quote  for  the  amuse- 
Bient  of  the  reader,  the  following  additional  instances  of 
premattirity^  which  are  not  perhaps  generally  Iv^oowOi 

' 't'he  author  begs  leave  to  mention  here  two  more  remarkalile 
instftnces,  which  are;^ery  little  or  not  at  all  kuown«  l*he  one  is  the 
son  of  a  Russian  residing  at  Dresden,  a  boy  of  from  9  to  10  years 
'«ld,  who  Ikst  winter  astonished  our  fashionable  public  by  the  skilful 
and  elegant  execution  of  a  concerto  on  the  violin  by  Hode^  whicH 
'by  the  connoisseurs  was  deemed  extremely  (rifTicult,  and  who  the 
year  before,  consequently  at  an  age  of  between  8  and  ^  years,  a# 
said  to  ha^  won  the  prize  for  solving  a  mathematical  problem  at 
the  national  institute  at  Priris.  l*he  second  h  n*la>ted  in  fine  of  tke 
bestFrench  journals.  {La  Revue—  formerU^  Decade^— philosophiqae^ 
litteraire  ct  politique.  No*  5.  of  the  30th  Pluviose,  (15th  Ffbr. 
of  T.  Y.)  P.  378-)  It  says,  Bodeau,  teacher  at  the  primary  school 
In  the  commonalty  of  Vimontier,in  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
kttft  made  to  the  piesident  of  the  national  institute,  a  report  oa  « 
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wonderfuT  chitd  of  7  years  and  some  months  old.  The  facts  ire 
stated  and  put  be3'ond  all  doublin  a  deed,  drawn  up  by  tbecommis* 
fiary  of  superiiuendance  of  the  chief  place  in  the  canton,  signed  by 
the  maire,  the  assessors  apd  the  justice  of  this  peace,  and  are  in 
short  as  follows  :  A  child  of  7  years  and  4  months  old,  born  in  fn- 
cfigence,  and  ignorant  of  both  reading  and  writing,  finds  pleasure 
in  repairing  every  market  day  to  the  place,  where  the  merchants 
settle  their  accounts  of  sale  and  purchase.  The  boy  will  quietly 
listen  to  them,  and  when  they  err  in  the  sum,  set  them  right  with  a' 
6niile^  and  tell  them  ;  that  makes  so  much.  He  thence  goes  among 
the  Imen  traders,  and  an  soon  as  he  hears  the  number  of  yards  at  a 
certain  price  mentioned,  will  tell  the  amount  and  -walk  off  to  ano- 
ther. In  this  manner  he  will  in  an  instant  calculate  any  purchase, 
»)id  withdraw  with  an  arch  leok  and  heartfelt  satisfaction,  when  he 
sees,  that  most  merchants  are  at  some  trouble  to  verify  his  calcula<» 
tions  pen  in  hand.  The  reporter,  who  had  a  wish  i6  know  this  boy 
perbonaljy,  gave  him  several  accounts  less  and  more  difficult  to 
teik^,arid  received  the  most  instantaneous  and  right  answers.  When 
among  other  things  he  a&ked  the  boy,  what  was  the  produce  of  one 
ancfhalf  a  thin!  of  16  livres,he  did  not  understand,  what  a  third 
mennt ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  been  told  that  three  thirds  made  a 
whole,  but  he  was  ready  with  the  right  reply.  He  then  fixed  the 
teacher  and«said,  as  you  ask  me  so  many  things  you  may  in  yovtt 
turn  tell  me  what  is  the  produce  of  1000  sous,  1000  half  sous^ 
1000  liards,  1000  half  liards,  100t)deniers,  and  a  1000  half  de- 
niers.  Full  of  joy  at  Bodeau's  embarrassment,  he  said  with  a  plea*- 
»ing  smile:  that  will  make  100  livres,  and  slipt  out  of  his  pre* 
sence.  The  form  of  this  boy  is  very  regular  ;  his  head  is  long  and 
prolonged  on  thehind  part,  his  face  flat  and  broad,  (according  to 
GalPs  system,  the  sense  ©f  numbers  which  widens  the  face,  is 
strongly  expressed)  his  eye  is  frne  and  spirited,  his  appearance  weak^ 
his  smile  agreeable,  and  his  motion  quick.  Both  the  reporter  and 
the  cimmiissary  of  .the  corambnahy  ass(*rt  to  be  convinced,  thut  the 
child's,  answers  are  by  no  means  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  cultivated 
memory,  but  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  most  extensive 
mental  disposition  for  arithmetics.  The  boy's  nanne  is  Lewis  Ro- 
bert Desvaux.  His  parents  seem  to  he  deprived  of  all  means  to 
give  him  any  education.' 

That  many  oF  the  propositions  of  Dr.  Gall  are  extremely 
questionable,  we  need  hardly  spend  much  tinae  in  explain- 
ing. Of  many  of  them  indeed  it  would  be  little  troubltv 
some  to  imagine  any  possible  mode  of  proof.  In  general 
however  it  does  not  seem  at  all  difficult  to  convey  a  tolerably 
dicar  idea  of  the  means  by  which  this- theory  proposes  to' 
instruct  i»s  in  ll>e  knowledge  of  the  heart,  or  rather  as  we 
must  now  say,  the  head  of  man.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are 
innate  dispositions,  and  thai  these  dispositions  are  exerted 
by  the  aid  of  certain  parts  of  the  braitt,  which  are  therefore 
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called'  the  oigaiis:  Tfaeseorgans  also  ate  not  solely  in  Ifat 
internal  parts  of  the  brain^  as  might  be  imagined,  but  pro- 
ject on  its  .surface,  and  occasion  certain  protuberances  ia 
tl)e  bony  covering  of  tho:  head>  which  we  can  observe  exter*, 
nally.  Thus  then  is  tWe  chain  completed;  men's  disppsi* 
lions  to  pecufUar  kinds  of  conduct,  are  caused  or  accompa- 
nied by  the  projections  on  the  brain,  and  the  degree  of  tfie 
disposition  is  marked  by  the  size  of  the  prominence. 

A  theory  so  comprehensive  as  this  can  hardly  fail  of  meet- 
ing many  objections,  and  encountering  great  opposition:  and 
it  appears  that  the  Germans  have  not  all  yielded  to  the  tor-, 
rent  of  conviction.  The  privy  counsellor  Walthers  ban., 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sturdy^  though  not  very  success*: 
ful  sceptic^  and  he  is  fated  to  tremble  undier  the  pen  of  cri^t* 
cism  in  man  v  pages  of  this  little  volume.  It  appears  that  (be 
existence  of  innate  dispositions  had  been  called  in  question 
by  some  disbelievers,  who  adduced  as  an  objection  the  case  of 
some  of  the  savage  children  caught  in  the  woods  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  whom  it  was  iound  impossible  to  tame! 
by  any  exertions.  But  Dr.Gall,on  examining  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures^  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty^ 
to  have  consisted  in  the  unhappy  organization  of  their  heads^ 
We  extract  the  passage. 

'  To  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  innate  dispositions  there 
bas  been  objected  .what  we  have  before  animadverted  to,  namely  :  ^ 

'  That  man's  education  can  imparl  dispositions  to  man  and  dev«* 
lope  them  in  him  ;  '  and  to  .support  this  objection  those  nnfor* 
lunate  beings  were  iQentio nod  who  sometimes  were  found  in  forests 
[na  state  bordering  upon  imbecility,  and  who,  in  spite  of  every 
possible  exertion,  seldom  or  never  could  be  brought  to  a  certain  de.-, 
gree  of  civilization  becop^ing  man*  It  was  admitted  that  thpse 
savages  had  sunk  to  that  low  degree  pf  human  n^tur^e^  becaase 
they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  talents  by  any  kind  of 
.education  ;  but  Gall  maintains  that  those  wretches,  rather  than 
contradict,  prove  the  validity  of  his  assertion,  because  he  had 
pbserved  many  of  those  savages  who  out  of  the  imperial  dominions 
bad  been  sent  to  the  institute  of  the  deaf  and  dupnb  at  Vienna,  and 
vvere  subjected  Co  his  examination,  when  in  every  one  of  ahem  be 
ivitnessed  the  most  unhappy  organisation  of  the  .head,  fiat  and 
depressed  sculls,  &c«  Nature  bad  then  refused  them  every  di^po* 
sition  for  human  improvement,  and  it  might  be  supposed  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  probability^  that  the  parents  of ,  those  wretches, 
'Vrh^  they  perceived  their  utter  iacapadty  of  education,  had  them* 
selves  exposed  Ihem  to  the  mercy  of  chuucel  And  as  to  those  demi- 
,Bavages,  in  whom  stili  some  bunian  disposition  f^nd  sometimes  tie 
;traces  of  an  earlier  education  were  dis<;ernable,  it  was  tp  be  sup* 
•|iosed,  that  they  had  strayed  ib  their  infancy,  and  from  a.  want  of 
education  had  sunk  to  that  half- brutish  state/ 
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'  Theesi^nceof  organic  for  each  dUpositfoB  is  inferred! 
Iir(»n  the  ptienomena  wliicli  appear  in  hurts  and  distempera 
of  the  brain^inconseqnenceof  which  someltmes  sragle  dis« 
|»ositions  are  lost  entirely,    llie  following  ilhistratioa  ia 
given  : 

*  The  existence. of  sundry  single  dispositians  and  their  beiDg;  at% 
tended  with  their  respective  organs  in  the  brain,  likewise  is  proved 
ftom  many  phenomena  which  appear  in  harts  and  distempers  of  the 
train^  through  which  sometimes  single  dispositions,  e.  g.  the  rccoU 
leettott  of  words^  were  lost,  and  sometimes  other  dispositions  arose| 
€il  which  there  was  no  trace  before ;  a  fact  whrch  already  is  well 
CBongh  known,,  and  will  be  made  still  more  evident  from  several  in* 
atanoes  to  be  related  hereaftei*/ 

l^reaming,  noctambulations^  and  extades  are  explained  m 
ftesame  way>  and  arise>  in  (he  opinion  of  Gall^  froa>  the 
activity  of  a  part  only  of  the  organs.  It  is  even  with  som^ 
degree  of  seriousness  hinted  that  we  may  perhaps  account 
in  a  similar  manner  for  aniitial  magnelisni^  and  that  there  ia 
nothing  ridiculous  in  supposing  that  there  may  exist  some 
imknown  fluid,  which  may  have  the  power  of  carrying  somer 
organs  of  animal  life  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity. 
The  following  additional  argtmaents  are  given  on  the  samf 
fnbject: 

'  •  Gall  here  mentions  two  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  wetti 
exhibited  in  his  own  person*  He  namely  once  observed ;  that  hf 
gently  stroking  the  hair  on  his  forehead,  he  first  experienced  a  very 
sensible  perspiration  on  his  hand,  then  an  ebullition  of  heat  ascend« 
Higin  his  sides  from  the  waist  up  to  his  bead,  and  at  Ust  a  sickness  at 
Iieart*  He  afterwards  tried  the  same  experfmeftt  upon  other  per* 
aons^  which  not  only  produced  the  very  same  effect|  but  was  Somef 
times  followed  also  by  a  deep  and  long  swoon. 

*  He  afterwards  read  in  a  book  on  animal  magnetism  the  ease  c4 
a  woman,  who  for  a  long  time  had  laboured  undef  a  violent  pam  tn 
lier  left  breast,  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  dbc6vered,  tilt  tha 
woman,  on  being  magtietized,  in  the  state  of  disoi^gainization  ber<< 
ielf  said,  that  the  pain  was  owing  to  a  hurt  received  in  her  stomaeh.' 
This  ^ase  fhore  than  ever  engaged  Gall's  attention  on  animal  mag* 
Bet  ism,  because  some  time  before  be  had  accidentally  swallowed  the 
kernel  of  a  plum,  which  stuck  in  the  mouth  of  his  sfotoach,  to4[ 
likewise  caused  him  a  pain  iti  his  left  breast/ 

,  la  the  latter  part  of  this,  Uitle  jtfact  the  foregoing  wiaximjji' 
ttd  observftliona  are  applied  to  ctse^  and  iiie.precije.spaii 
are  pointed  ;Ottt>  th^  proinberii^cy  or  ilcfHr^asioa  qif 
wkicfa  de4ernriA«  th^  cbareicier  of  th^  maa.  .A^.moM^ 
howeHrj  niight  be  insuftci^^  Id  convey  k  <${Mr  idea,  of 
tktae  ibtiaffttons/fbe  wbrk  h  fUcoinpsikitA  byitplaalif 
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iieiiD,ott:ii4iichtli«  •iltt«li6B  of  the  dtfferefllt  organs  is  toatlf^ 
td  by.  figares.    So  that  if  we  doubt  the  taonestj  of  a  ser^ 
tant,  we  bare  only  to  fetch  our  scuK  from  the  closet  m 
trhich  it  is  deposited^  and  having  examined  the  orgau  of 
larceny^  No.  10^  on  the  plaster  setril^  and  compared  it  with 
the  Bame  spot  on  the  servant's  forehead^we  may  imiaediateljr 
discover  the  existence  and  intensity  of  his  rOgoery^    In  liJee 
tsanner  an  examination  of  the  organ  of  wit  on  theprotnbe« 
ranee,  No.  92,  will  enable  us  to  detemloe  with  infinite  acco* 
tacy,the  value  of  any  saying  which  passes  for  a  bou  mof/proi^ 
Vided  we  can  see  the  person  who  has  uttered  iL  In  the  saiii^ 
Way  we  may  find  out  many  other  qualities  of  the  h«^t  ao4 
Inindi  which  run  the  greatest  risk  of  escaping  vulgar  ohserva*^ 
tion«  This.then  iscertainly  a  most  valuable  discovery ,and  r^^ 
Quires  only  to  be  atrueone^  to  prove  of  the  first  utility.  As  iti 
value  however  can  only  be  Ascertained  by  a  refS^rence  to 
facts,  we  must  wish  our  readers,  who  shall  be  stimulated  Do 
the  study  of  scuUs  by  this  our  report  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Gairs  system,  that  fortunate  protuberance.  No.  S6,  wfaidi 
indicates  the  requisite  decree  of  perseverance  and  firdiness 
for  so  great  ah  undertaking.     Perhaps  it  might  not  bai 
amiss  to  wish  them  also  a  sufficiently  large  organ  of  cou- 
rage, the  possession  of  which  quality  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  who  examine  too  minutely  the  sculls  of  others, 
tinlessby  such  as  can  boast  a  preternaturally  ample  orgaii 
'  of  patience.Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  diseasston,we 
l*aii  safely  reeommeiad  the  book  and  scull  as  a  source  of 
consideralile  amusement  to  those  who  delight  in  such  in- 
vet^tigatioRs.    Tliey  are  sold  by  Ramdom  and  Co.  No.  5, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  at  the  low  price  (together)  of 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence* 


Aax.  Vlth'^Nupokon  ahd  the  French  Pcoph  Undtr  U$  Em^ 
pin,  Bjf  the  Juthor  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French  P*n»- 
nJU  undar  hi$  Comidate.  From,  the  Qemati,  $«a.  Qii 
Tipper  44i^KiQhafds,     l806, 

fHIS  work  professes  to  be  «  sort  of  coitfrnerit  on  s  feofc 
totitled^  Boriapartti  and  the  Fi*ench  People  under  his  Coii- 
folate,'  publiihed  th^  years  agof. '  It  contains  some  few  facts 
And  ii^aracteristic  traits  relative  to  tbi^de^rcryef  of  fjattoo!^ 
#hieh  were  not  tcr  be  totind  in  that  pubrrcaiion;  iiix  ii  must  be 
femembered  that  d\l  pfoduqttoris  of  this  kind;  which  aNs  not 
.  Compiled  from  AothentiQdocameots,btit  in  which  asiSertion  is 
•Wien  sttbnituted  for  proof;  and  personal  or  p^rtttiealntnimo* 
Ility^etfiMsmfi^rpetiiaHcitdeflcy  toeAtaggeratlbn,aretoberead 
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irith  ceart^in  gf»iii»  of  |l])o vtece  ibr  the  onmstdda,  mtsr6))i!a^ 
sentatiotis-^tfd^c^Qdife^Qf  tbe  wrilers.  When  we  say  tfais^  we 
are  as  far  fMli  «ieitim§  tlsMOiBMiap^rte  is  not  Ibai  moiister  of 
iniquity  ^liich  be  bas4>eeadepiebecl  by  his  enemies^  as  we  are 
from  bcrtievitig  ibaA.he  is  tbaLpnodigy  of  greatness  which  he 
has  beea  describedin  ib^lavi^haduiatioQ ot  bift  ffiends*  Trutb> 
in  thi$  case^as  in  otbe^s^  teeiits  to  lie  between  tbe  extiremesof 
obloquy  and  pcaise^  fiaQaparte:tsa  raanysubjeei  io  the  same 
feeliag&andpaations.asutsher i9£o;.  but  a  wider  field  has 
been  opened  to  ^their.  display  ctban  was  over  ei\foyed  by  any 
other  nap..  Almost^  every  gratification  »wbtf&h  aobilioaf 
could  eevet^has.been.  pieced  witbin. hi> jrei^h,  and  if  tbe 
avidity  of  tbei  fiaasion>  isislead  of  being  appea^d^  have  only 
been  ioereased  .by^tfae^  pow^r.<ol^.e2U9yiiieiiJI»  tlie  fact  will  by 
90  means  surpriae^lbose  who  luiv^  studied  tlie  operations  of 
'tbehumanbeart.'  itii6i0^t*iti  ibe. nature  of  any  passions 
like  those  oT  ^avaiice^iid  ainbit>i$>Q.ever  lo^rest  satisfied  with 
presen^passcBaiQttihowevec.'VQi^it  leiiy  .be>  for  yi  such  pas* 
sions.tQ  soppos^/CeiiJ^^tuientjtQ  be  pcod»f^(lby  anyqu^Lfi- 
ium  of  efijoymenl^r  ia,4o  saf  po^  th^  passioos.themseives  sud- 
denly to  bej^ome  rational  or  q«iies^ent,  .wbich  experience 
proves. neverto be  tlie  ease.  There  is  hardly  any  a^mbidous 
man,  .wbo^  pluaedJn  the.san>e  circtimsstaaces  as  Bonaparte 
and  giftedswitb  at  similar  lability,,  would  not  have  run  the 
same  careifer  aCfoHy>of.craelty.afi4  injustice  i  who  would  Do.t 
I)avesdugfal^Q9nthiu|iisceeB9i«^sof  faocjed  aggrandizement^ 
by  whal^^  meaofrtbey  n^igkt  be  ob^ined.  To  suppose  th^t 
BonapartOv  should  be  suddejQly  elevated  &pui  very  bupabie 
circumstances  tQ  the  highest  pitch  of  power,  ortiiat  tbe  son 
of  a  blacksmith  .sbo!tiI4  he  extolled  above  the  greatest  po- 
tentates of  the  earth  withoiit  his  n^ind  becoming  ineln'iat^ 
and  bis  head  turning  giddy,  would  be  to  suppose  him  more 
than  miaQw  '^AiNbiitoii  is  nel,  like  inrarice,  tbe  passion  of 
a  narrow,  and  sordid*  biitx)f  a  capacious  and  a  towering 
'ftiind  ;  yet,  in  Benaparte,  highly  sublimed  a<)  seems  the  spi- 
rit of  hie  amhitiop)  that  ambition. is  associftted  with  a  little- 
ness of  mind,  a  peevishness  -pf  behaviour  afid  ai  pnny  pueri* 
lity  of  refien^ment  which  have  not  often  been  seen  com- 
bined with  the  9>Qr^to%,  great  and  generous  oharacteristics 
of  ambition.  Xli^re  afe  few  itn.%tai^oe^  ip  whicbthe  highest 
ambition  has  nx)^t  been  cgnjoiited  with  the  most  dazzling 
magnanimity ;  yet> .  Qf  Bp|i%paftei.  hardly  one  action  Is  re- 
corded which  can  fairly  entitle  bia^.|o the  name  of  the  MAg-ii 
NANiMOUs.  Though  nothing  may  seeni  greater,  than  the 
greatness  of  his  exploits,  yet  what  cim. exceed  tbebttleqess 
of  his  disposition  i  What  action  does  history  r^ecord  9f  the 
most  con teipptible  and  narrow  minded  tyrafitj , which  is'n^ 
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is onf  of  ihesurest  qifurks pf a liule:f|J#v4 4  bPt tfi  (b>« I^VpM^ 
ive  l>elieve  (hi^t  ^h^fe  never  wiis  a  fioniptj  w^^uld  fOPja^ 
A  jpslt^r  clajia  to  pusillanimity  than  tlia  pre#eiktieippoi9f^> 
ib«?  French.  Jtli^  detentioiij  on  tbe,.co|Di||eQceip^fl^l  Qjf  ^ 
.pmsi^at  4/^ar,  of  the  English  travellers  in  fffucpy  »».<iil»iiy^ 
vioI^tipQ  of  evisrj  principle  of  justice  luid  bumioitf  *  ^i«lt%* 
i)ri^ciyleid  and  ruffiao-Iikeoittrder  of  the  DAkia  4fi«|^lMf 
Lissec;ret  asaassioatioa  ofPioh^ra,  Mdotb^  iqfl«)Mtji]hj|ft 
exertio^i^  of  hisdespo^iii^W^  ^re  a  su^oi^at  proof  tbat  oot«ifiUil* 
ataxMUfi^  the  apparent,  gr^indeur  jof  biB  mtUtary  ^tflhMrv* 
.meptf  the  emperor  pf  the  French  fotaesies  a  DoajTM^ 
4.warfisb  «oul«  He  hftf  none  of  tbegaaeroos,  Gonndiogattil 
winning  oiafl^nanimity  which  cbar«otertiK4  the  first  pfrJdhvt 
Caesars ;  bis  are  the  petty  j^eialoiines^  the  nt ver  oeMiag'KKt^ 
picioos^  the  dark  ai^d  lowering  terrors  of  an  eatlffra  throMi 

V^e  are  well  aware  that  BboQuparte  jBoosidejrs  tfaie  jibertf 
j^f  jthe.pr^sB Mt^^ greatest  obsiaclfi  feo  tytaftny ;  aimI  tbali 
xpOisequeotly,  jp  order  to  lestablitb  tbe  ooe  he  bis  mhtfl 
4eyerj;precaiition  <o  sapprei^  the  plh«r.  Jodfiedi  iofiM&lM 
(does  |t>e  guilty  conscience  of  tbe  daspot  ^eem  af  Uiis  cntiv* 
.able  I^berty^  tiiat  be  bits  spared  pp  paiM  to  aaoysilate  it  *ifL 
lOtber  copntries  as  welt  as  in  his  own.  His  aotipatby  toite 
political  frfeedom  pf  our  public  nrinls  was^  thotifb  oDt  Ite 
^pste;D)5ibIi^^  yet  perhaps  one  of  the  real  grpundl  of  tbe  fiti# 
jsepjt  war.  The  author  pf  the  presepit  worji  says  tbtfi '  mr^, 
.^\ghlL  hours  of  complete  liberty  of  Spceo^b  and  printiog  worn 
b^  epoiigh  to  hiirl  him  frcnP  his  tbrOne/  Indaedi.  op  dtip^ 
tism  Whatever  could  be  long  marntamed^  whece  tbcj«  was  m 
, free  an<i  iinrestrained  circulation  of  opintans.  For  ih^a&o* 
tiops  of  niatter  pre  subject  to  the  volitions  of  oatad ;  sxifi  ae^ 
cordingly  the  fprc^  of  opinion  Wouk}  utUhrately  obtaip  i^ 
asicepdadt  over  the  for(^  qf  aritis.  Th<^  only  s^rt  dnd  pisi^ 
hianent  safeguard  of  political  freedom>  tithe  freedom  of  tbt^ 
press.  In  thid  security  is  Included  avery  othtfr.  While  tbii 
is  piesjerved>  ail  is  Aafe :  bu4  When  tbj^  ii  d^^rajed,  all  M 
Ipst.  Britons !  learp  ri|[ht]y  to  slppramllc  thiigi^at  ptaspfi^ 
.t^live  of,Ubex;ty  apd  aptidote  to  de^ti^l  i 

pespptiim  seldotn  bef«dU  itny.peqf^^  wIk^  Mrii  riot  ptiifU 
.  opsly  fitted  to  recieira  H.  ©efore  the  yol^  jpf  ilatPry  li  im*^ 
po^ed^  the.  neck  U  already  beat  for  tbe  rj^^ptipoi    BiiQ^oat  4 

\iwte.  wdpld  never  have  been  ft  ivrant  jf  be  had  dca  foiiifdi  ' 

,the  FreQch,gratQitpo^ly  ditfpo^edta  be  iflavai;  Boftim  m 
^revolutioiif^  tlie  French  misfcpok  iheilensik  of  Opfitr^lMO'a  4bf 
..the  lave  pf  liberty;  and  tb^s  |h^y  hajlf^.onl^.exp^n^  M^ 
;  Ipecies  of  d^#potisai  ffifr  mbtbar^  The  lo^g.iatriPiMJtl*  of  tii** 
,  {ptionitty ,  toniYiU  pi)2,vious  tp  ibJt  iiiiirpOkia  M  .^aaatak^^ 

Gait.  Hav.  Vol  IcX;  FtbtUu%  tfu/;        /      r^T^- 
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^ratolily  a' saccessjon  of  tyranam;  for>  neither  before  nor 
^smce^he  revolution  faas  there  been  any  thing  like  a  moral 
^fitm89  in  Ibe  great  man  of  the  people  for  the  precious  gif^ 
'  Y)f  ciViMib€frty«  Btotlaparte  therefore  became  a  tyrant  only 
Mbecause  he  found  -th^i  people  ready  for  slavery.  At  the 
%ioment  when  he  bad  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  sovereign 
*]k$wer,  ^ey  crouched  like  spaniels  at  his  feet^  and  lavished 
ton  htm  the  tilcenseof  idolatrous  adulation.  Where  there  is 
'«genuineloveof  liberty  among  any  people,  a  sense  of  per- 
*^onal  dignity  is  preserved,  which  •  will  prevent  •  every  indivi- 
;daal  'from  forgetting  that  he  is  a  man,-  or  from  supposing 
^tbttit  a^yoifaertndividuali  because  he  may  be  invested  with 
<tbe  insignia  of  office  or  the  sceptre  of  state,  is  more  thafi 
•man.  The  adulation  of  the  great  is  one  of  the  surest  symp« 
Homsof  a  propensity  to  servitude.  The  French  are  so  lost  to 
•4U  sen^e  of  personal  worthy  that/ as  this  author  remarks,  they 
*9eem  toethtnk  themselves  exalted  by  being  admitted  into  tfalc 
ipre^Aceof  theOoiisiean.  They  swallow  the  salutations  of 
jfis4)reaking  voice  like  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  '  He  standi^ 
4Mat/  -says  the  author,  ^  and  bows  to  no  one,  and  when  be 
•addresses  any  one ,^it  is  with'entire  nonchalance  of  tone  and 
^gesture,  that  stepping  somewhat  nearer,  he  utters  some  iit- 
^aignificant  aeht^nces^  as  we  speak  to  children  to  prievent 
iAeit  being  afraid.'  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  puppet* 
•abowof  bis  imperial  levee,  seem  so  abspibedin  admiration  or 
•SO  pttlsied  with  fear,  that  they  forget  the  use  of  their  eycfs 
land  cars  t  and  go  away  without  being  conscious  that  the 
•Jk>ve^  whom  they  have  been  worshipping,  is  '  a  Utile  yellow 
4|na»  with  little  green  eyes.' 

^  This  sovereign  pageant  of  imperial  Gaul  is  surrounded  on 
4)i»days  ofceremofiv  by  a  numerous  troop  of  variegated  mei* 
fltfials,  bedatfbed  with  gold  and  silver  from  the  cape  to  the 
*knea;  How  great  is  the  delusion  of  human  vanity,  which 
ijcan  begiatified  with  such  a  spectacle! 
%  With  a  portion  of  political  penetration,.  Buonaparte  cer- 
t^ainly  unites  no  common  share  df  military  talent.  But  hi^ 
-greatness  is  principally  founded  on  the  total  disregard  of  all 
Ihoral considerations^  in  the  attainment  of  bis  ends.  No 
Jueans'are  ever  scrupled  which  suit  his  purpose,  oir  which 
-fpan,  in  any  waj^  conduce  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
miiQn.  That  is  hisf  ruli»g  passion,  to  which^  good  and  evil^ 
*.vice  and  virtue  are  made  equally  subservient.  Buonaparte 
ilhereforecanbe  regarded  only  as  a  ruffian  of  a  more  gigantic 
•saize/^  and 'ravaging  on  a  greater  scale.  For  as  true  greatness 
!;M0noiexistapartfroman  inviolable  regard  for  the aanctity  of 
.tirtue,  the  j^realness  of  Buonaparte  must  be  coilsidered  as 
^iWiiar  in  klAd  though  different  in  degree  to  that  Df  Jonathan 
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Wild^  or  any  oth^  great  man,  who  has  figured  >t  the  (Hd 
..Baiky^  or  been  suspended  by  tbe  new  drop^ 

The  temperament  of  tbe  Cdrsican  has  no  infusion  of  that 
inelting  sensibilily^  which  might  operate  as  a  check  on  the 
.ferocity  of  unbridled  power.  The  biood  of  man  is  not  esti* 
^mated  at  more  than  the  Talue  of  common  .walerin  his  calcu* 
.  lations  of  ambition.  The  same  sanguinary  spirit^  with  which 
he  begun  his  career  as  a  servile  tool  of  the  conveniioDi 
when  in  October,  )79^f  he  raked_  the  long  narrow 
streets  of  Paris  with  grape-shot  while  crowded  with  people, 
.has  accompanied  him  ever  since  f  but  only  increased  in 
^activity  as  he  has  approached  nearer  tlie  pinnacle  of  power, 
Whenjna  later  period^  he  ordered  his  wounded  soldiers  to 
be  poisoned  at  Jaffa,  or  the  Turkish  captives  to  be  shot  iu 
the  plains  of  Nazareth,  when  he  fired  on  the  garrison  of 
Jlcrein  the  midst  of  a  parley,  when  he  sent  his  Mamelukes 
to  strangle  Picbegru  or  Captain  Wright,  when  Villenenve 
was  assassinated  by  his  direction,  we  behold  a  man  not 
only  dead  to  thecommop  feelings  of  honour  and  the  common 
^sympathies  of  humanity,  but,  as  ambition  stitndates,  defying 
the  sense  of  remorse  and  mocking  the  retributive  justice  (u 
the  Deity.. 

The  performance  of  the  present  author  does  not  furnisk 
a  regulan  history  of  Buonaparte  or  his  government,-^but  13 
composea  pf  scattered  observations;  in  which  we  occar 
sionally  meet  with  some  characteristic  trait  or  some  strikir\g 
remark.  On  the  return  of  Bi^onaparte  from  Acre  to  AIexaa«> 
dria  after  hU  signal  discomfiture  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is 
;Said  to  have  been  inforritied  of  every  thing  that  was  passing 
j\\  France  by  an  English  captaip,  through  the  exertion^ 
of  his  brother  Lucien  and  Talleyrand  ;  and  it  is  asserted^ 
though  we  believe  without  any  reason,  that  the  £ngr 
Ush  connived  at  his  return.  That  return  happened  1^ 
a  most  critical  and  for  him  fortunate  juncture,  fo^ 
the  people  affected  both  with  disgust  and  with  resen^^ 
uient,  by  the  feeble,  injudicious  and  oppressive  governmei^ 
iiji  the  directory,  almost  made  him  a  tender  of  tbe  sova« 
reign ty.  But  yet,  ^n  the  little  and  spiritless  opposition 
which  tjje  boasted  conqueror  of  Italy  experienced  ort  .tfijs 
^occasion  from  tbe  two  couucils,  his  resolution  seemed  ta 
faultier;  and  perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  epergetic  aiji 
of  his  brother  Lucien,  the  sceptre  would  never  have  qome 
into  his  hands.  Buonaparte  was  no  sooner  seated  at  the 
helm,  than  his  first  step  towards  an  unconditional  and  up- 
restrained  despotisni  was  the  organization  of  a  guard  for 
bisifltTerf  persc^n  ;  which  was  soon  increased  to  ten  ttiousana 
rof n,  aiid  so  artfully  disposed  as  complet.ely  to  overatvQ 
.     .  .     -      .  Q%..  ... 
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10    lf<4nawu  tni  the  Fjiniih  Ti^h  temlb^  Xf^  Ate|fff#. 

Ih^  B^^%ah«l  pitin^fot  liny  f^vai^  iti^itiitfHnr  of-  tlrcf 
volatile  aud  a.ii|^nltit>1^  i^i^iaos*  Thote  ^ety  ps&pki 
kh6  %tA  16  hefoic^lly  sfiohiifcd  ibt  Ba^tiii^mid  <m  so 
ibanjr  o<5bk^t>hft  tnade  so  matiy  diacrifiees  in  the  cmraaHi  ef 
libeh^,  ticmeljr  itiitered  tbe  wiijf  €)c3lrsicBii  to  tateite  WQ^l 
e^fi^ib  tii^^strreis  to  perpetuate  tbeii*  flerntitde  ;  atid  tWh 
ikhtU  hk  wa^  tbos  cmpteyed  1h  deducing  Aem  to  ah 
l^bdmtftlikik.  *bt»JeciJon,  thfey  larrshed  ott  tiim  it  gitatet 
degree  of  idolatrbus  adttlaeidn  ifaan  thejr  had  ^ver  abowh 
to  any  tof  thciir  kings.  Wheft  ftnch  was  the  fetate  of 
I^'anc1?>ma$t  not  ih^e  Corsican  have  cdtitHnptuou^y  eitdaioied 
of  the  F»-encb  people  as  TAerins  did  of  tte  Honmp  senate^ 
ttiat  they  Were  ripejhr  sefvztudei  They  *rere  tofealljr  tmirwthy 
of  any  goverbment  that  '^as  ndt  arlittrary  In  ix^  print^es 
and  oppresfsive  in  its  practice.  The.'coereivie  system  of  thlr 
CdraicaD  Wat  exactly  suitbd  t6  their  n)sceisiiie&  knd  their  dt^ 
iert. 

Wh»fev%r  ttay  be  thte  ifiHibly  taterft  «f  Bon^rte^ 
which  We  ndtKet  presuttre  t^  oontraditit  WOrto  appftedair, 
k  seems  cettaih  that  there  -fefetei*  was  »a  MiEi«}dresor,  tot katti 
amon^  a  petople  Who  cduid  iani^t  fafty  pretensions  to  crfH^ 
station^  who  was  so  unsparing  in  his  ravage^  wh«»slieWied9d' 
Kttle  regard  for  the  Wood  whieh  he  shed,  or  the  desolittioa^ 
which  he  catised.  Thbttgh  he  has  morefaesa^han  Janus, 
Und  can  assume,  in  ordiett"  toi^eteive^tbe  tone  oftbephila- 
8ophe!r  or  tlie  sanctity  of  the  teligit>nist,  yet, in  fats  >heiart>  be 
deems  to  make  a  mock  of  misery,  and  "to  knew  noting  of 
humanity  but  the  name.  Little  incidents  often  characfce^^^ 
rise  the  ta^m  m^i^Aitn  gre^  oiM.WbiU:  lbf^iritall^#eillitaft 
of  the  fbt&^g,  tlie  pfiilaMltin^pit  >[apo>leoii,  who  pennies  Ms 
soldieYs  11^  mere  wantenne^  to  set  fire  to  the  charitabfe 
'Ikospitiwn  of  the  poor Olipucin  monks  oa  Moant  9t.  Gothard^, 
Vbioh  has  saved^  the  liieof  m^tiy  a  traveHer  who  must  other* 
Vise  ^ve  perished  on  the  djreafy  h^igh^i  What  epithet 
nhall  weaffiii^to  the  boast^  bem>  who  authorises  bis  com^ 
injuniffl^to  sell  at  exoibltaprprices^the  stibsistenfce  Of  whiciv 
tSue^htive  plundered  the^otintfyraud  \e,fMi^  those  who  aiHs 
^fcoo  poor  lo  pttfchase^  to  f^cd  #n  wM  roots*  and  berries,  of 
to  starve  f  .  *    f 

When  Owsotfpaitein  ly^T  was  placed!  in  adtingierdttsiintf 
critical  situation  in  ibe  Tyrol,  in  which  it  was 'not  safe  fbr 
kutt- either  to  retreat  ax  to  adv«tnee,'  he,  all  at -once;  aflfec?^^ 
the  language  of  a  sensiti^mot^alist.  Who  ha^  a  tieart  4:ipeiv 
AS  day  tofneltmg'  ehferity.  He  writer  to  the  irfchduke^-^ 
^  Have  weiwot  sacrificed  nieneiit)ugh  l-  Have  we  notbrmtgbt 
mlsety  em>tfgb  irpon^suffei^ing  humauity  r'  &c.  &c.  Afiid  Yi^ 
']pretendbtbat,if/by  his'proposaU,.be'can^  savd  thjd life  only  o9 
eae  mut,  he  will  pJtfer  it  to"'  ali^the  dism^  glory  Wbioli* 
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ik>f  ifld  q(  bvitk'  wnftrv?^  Tbw'ia  tmlj  the  uf^i^s^y 
WolffUVM^  Off  the  fl/ae^e  ol  fi^  bariQlew  lamb.  The  Arcb^ 
4fA^  Qbfiiesy  who  knew  b^own  ftrengtb  and  Ib^  desperate 
«itoatioB  of  tbe  eneiny,  rejected  tbe  hypocritical  proposal ; 
bnt  bi«  retolutioii  wa»  oineiroled  bj  Ae  tKKidUy  or  tbi^  {ler* 
uAy  of  the  A^^strian  cabinet;  9^d  tbe  tboirt-hved  pf^  df 
(^mpo  Fonnio  eosaed .  Ai  tbit  very  moment^  when  all  Ea^ 
i^9|Ns  r«9Q«9KM  witb  tbe  pmUe^  of  tbe  bero^  who  was  oot  m 
well  kiMMva  ib^n  a»  be  b«»  beieB  ffioce^  be  is  said  to  lm?f 
exbibitei  no  loifil  aaitieiy  to  prove  bis  deRcept  from  -th^ 
«acieot  Italian  family  of  Bonaparte ;  -and  it  is  certain  ibjsl 
from  tbe  period  of  his  Egyptian  e^jp^ditioD,  he  omitted  tt^ 
»  in  tbe  spelling  of  bis  name ;  an4>  tnstead  pf  ^lon^tp^t^t 
sttbscribea  himself  Bonaparte*  Such  are  tbe  trifles  wbicb 
often  occupy  ev.eB  tbe  attention  of  those  on  wboae  wiU  4^-> 
peads  iiie  destiny  of  natibos  ^  and  who  are,  we  ihool^ 
ihink,  too  exalted  to  attend  tp  such  contemp^tiUe  minuti^  J 
Bat  who  is  there  so  greM  as  sxH  sometimes  to  sacrifice  ^ 
4be  sbrioe  of  vanity  i 

At  tbe  UeaLv  ol  GampoFormio,  Venica,  in  which  tbe 
.cofiqaasor  bad  pnotenfl^n  to  establish  a  democratic  cQnslji* 
tatioo,  was  basely  .gisea  on  to  Aastria ;  but  before  the  pe^ 
Tiodnof  tu  sucKeMer,  a  milttary  admioistratioiji  was  formed 
ill  order  tlie  more  promptly  to  assist  tbe  Frenoii  in  their 
usual  sohemea  of  pillage  and  cqnfiiscation*  The  capital  w^ 
stripped  of  almost  jevery  thing  valuable ;  what  could  not  ifi 
taken  away  wt^  fold^  and  what  could  not  be  9ol4  yasbjurnt 
or  c^stroyed. 

Idncb  hai^^been  said^  the  laetltty  of  Sieye»  ^  -HiQJcing 
conftitutioQs;  bat  in  ubis  he  is  greatly  snrpa^s^  by  BMona* 
parte  ;  but  both  seem  eqaally  careless  or  eqna^y  ignoraot 
of  that  system  of  gov^rnmeia  which  is  bestaaiAed^to  the 
habits  and  genius  of  the  people  for  Whonji  it  is  desif  ^ad,  and 
consequeiitiy  best  fitted  to  promote  their  happin^p.    Tblit  ~ 
system  of  goverament  is  always  the  best  to  fm  eye^of  Buor 
aaparte>  wbiob  is  best  calculiited  to  favofir  the  exectttion  ^f  ' 
]|^is  arbitrary  mandates.  Bat  he  oi^n  gives  great  <:om|Heicity  - 
ito  the  inachioe  in  qrdfr  to  hide  the  despoticactibn  of  tbe  ' 
jDpaster-8pdng«  Nothing  is  so  dil^cult  as  legisktion ;  because  - 
it  requires  not  a  koowK^ge  of  theoretical  geoefialitiesy  but 
.^f  numerous  practical  particulars;  not  only  of'homannu* 
4urei^  the  abstract,  but  of  hup^an  nature,  modified  bythi^' 
Jutricate  gelations  of  prpperty^  and  the  influenee  of  civi* 
^ization^  which <^elongs  only  to  a  few.     But  Buonaparte ,wfao 
bas  been  bred  ^  soldier  and  who  really  understands  little 
more  than  the  evolurions  of  an  army^  is  too  seU-conceited 
iobe  conscious  of  bis  defects  in  any  other  respect  ^  ^^rd  witl| 
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SHarvellous  ea^e  be  can^  in  the  hurry  of  business  or  the  tb^ 
mult  of  arms^  dictate  laws  which  a  Plato  or  a  Solon  would 
liot  have  ventured  to  promulgate  without  long  and  patient 
meditation. 

This  writer  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  on 
ttie  part  of  the  Austrians>  to  General  Zach,  who  command- 
ed a  body  of  eight  thousand  cavalry ,  which  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  advance  at  the  command  of  the  general  in  chief 
Melas,  and  which^  if  he  had  advanced,  must  have  completed 
the  rout  of  the  French.  But,  when  battles  have  been  lost, 
nothing  'is  more  easy  than  to  show  how  they  might  have 
been  won.  Cold,  and  calm  reflection,  after  an  engagement, 
may  readily  ascribe  to  design  what  was  the  mere  effect  df 
accident;  or  to  perfidy,  what  was  the  consequence  of  mis- 
takCi  But  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable,  is  that  Ge- 
neral Melas,  after  this  battle  in  which  his  force  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Buonaparte,  should  instantly  surrender  to 
him  all  the  strong  places  in  Italy,  without  striking  ano- 
ther blow.  We  must  here  acknowledge  either  the  most 
glaring  treachery,  or  the  most  culpable  imbecility. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  we  find  a  letter  from  the 
Gernoan  philosopher  Leibnitz,  to  Louis  XIV.  in  which,  as  it 
is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  that  monarch  from  his 
projected  attack  on  the  Dutch  provinces,  be  urges  him  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  points  out  to  him  the 
facility  and  advantages  of  the  conquest  The  philosopher  deu 
clares  that,  if  the  French  once  get  possession  of  Egypt,  *  all 
Europe  united,  would  in  vain  strive  to  wrest  from  them  the 
sceptre  of  the  world/  This  letter  is  said  to  have  %ug« 
gested  the  last  expedition  of  the  French  to  this  ancietit 
conntry ;  but  we  know  that  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Egypt  has  long  been  the  object  of  their  ambition.  If  it 
should  ever  fall  into  their  hands,  the  security  of  our  East 
Indian  possessions  will  certainly  be  endangered,  as  Egypt 
-  furnishes  the  nearest  route  to  the  east,  and  would  enable  the 
French  to  setid  troops  into  that  part  of  the  world,  with  less 
'expence  and  more  hbcWiiy  and  dispatch  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean  power.  But  even  Egypt  nirill  not  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice tb  them  or  detriment  to  us,  without  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas;  which  they  are  not  likely  «oon  to  obtain,  and 
which  ddes  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  Egypt,  but  cm 
a  wid^  extended  commerce^  favoured  by  the  ausipieious  spi* 
rit  of  civil  ifberty,  whrch  France  never  can  enjpj  under  the 
despotic  and  oppressive  i^dministration  of  Bitona{^arte« 
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AnTlX.-^Thc  Miuries  of  Human  Life;  or  theGroam  of 

.  Samuel  Seusiiive  aud.  Timothy  Tettj/.     With  afem  supple^, 

mentary  Sigh  from  Mr$,  Testy,     l^mo,  ^9.  Miliar;  1806. . 

Art.  X.-^More  Miseries ;  addressed  to  the  Mor*bid,the  Mi»\ 
tancholy,  and  the  Irritable.  By  Sir  Fretful  Mutmur/ 
Knt.     12mo.  Ss.  Symoads.  I8O6. 

rr  is  on  record  tbmt  the  famous  Rabelais^  having  pubttshed* 
some  physical  tract,  ^hichdid  notsell,  upon  the  disappoint- 
ed bookseller's  complaint  to  him^  told  nim^  that  ^nce  the 
world  did  not  know  the  value  oU  a  good  book,  they  would 
undoubtedly  like  a  bad  one.  The  excellent,  aod^highly 
probable  and  natural  characters  ofGrapgou^ier,  Gs^rgf^nlua^ 
Friar  John,  Pantamieland  Panurge  soon  made  amepdsfor 
his  physical  tract.  'Fhe  world  has  dealt  with  equ£^  severity  bjc 
Mr.  fieresford's  good  books.  Their  want  of  taste  has  con- 
demned the  Song  of  the  Sun,  to  utter  oblivion  ;->-  and 
his  pious  iEneas  can. hardly  find  an  admirer  in  the  meiho4 
iSists  of  this  country,  of  which  worthy  sect  that  hero  was,  as 
at)  the  World  knows,  the  founder. 

To  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our  author  has  pre*  . 
senCed  the  world  with  an  easy,social,  good  for  nothing,  bmrm* 
less,  diverting  sort  of  book,which*must  do  all  our  hearts  good 
at  least,  even  if  our  heads  receive  no  material  benefit,  ft 
is  calculated  to  affect  the  praecordia  and  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  face,  an  effect  which  Dr.  Willis  ascribeth  to 
Icissing,  without  the  further  disarrangement  of  the  system  as* 
cribed  by  that  doctor  to  the  latter  amusement. 

Dr.  Johnson  .had  said  of  Gulliver's  sojourn  among  the 
'Lilliputians,  that  it  was  nothing.    Ouce  get  the  idea  of 
little  men  and  little  women,  and  the  business  is  done.    But 
until  the  time  of  that  illustrious  voyas;erj  the  business  did 
"certainly  remain  undone.    There  should  appear  nothing  so 
obvious  as  the  recapitulation  of  our  little  petty  evils,  which 
form  the  conversation  of  all  those  whose  attentions  are  not 
absorbed  in  diverting  from  themselves  the  more  dreadful  aqd 
overwhelming  torrents  of  misfortune.     But^  probably  from 
its  very  obviousness,  it  has  remained  undone  to  these  time^. 
It  certainly  was  a  maV^en  subject,  tempting  in  many  res- 
]  pects;  she  deemed  to  give  herself  no  airs  and  offered  so  few  ob- 
stacles, that  no  suitor,  however  moderate  bis  pretensions  need 
have  despaired  of  embracing  her  with  a  moderate  iattention  and 
the  penance  of  a  little  patience.  We  congratulate  our  author 
'  in  the  success  which  has  followed  his  addresses ;  we  wish  him 
\  joy  in  (he  possession  of  the  virgin,  although  we  by  no  means 
believe  that  he  was  decidedly  the  object  of  her  preference; 
ttay^  we  are  convinced  that  she  cast  an  eye  of  favour  nearl^j^ 
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20Q   The  MUeria^  of  HtimM  lAJci  and  Mare  MUeries. 

H  century  ago  on  a  young  gentleman  in  orders  of  the  name 
of  JdtiHtlyflfu  Swift ;  ttiai  he  wa»  at  fhat  tioKp  foifinmg  k  cea*. 
|f€jti6ir  with  fHM^lher  tady  o|  facetious  fldemory,  waa  brridea 
aiHieted  with  a  vertig6^  and  benee  oneotiscioosof  the  dmnba 
||fl(ie>*o^Bg  creature  who  loved  hioiiand  of  her  preference  in 
\ii$  favour.  Since  that  time  she  settled  calmly  down  info 
Ate  oldf  maid/ and  was  of  course  glad  enough  to  give  her 
hand;  heart  and  fortune  to  Mr.  I^resford^  or  indeed  to 
i^'  cap  who  asked  them.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of.  a 
ocitban^  Mr.  Beresford  has  made,  how  be  has  treated  the 
aotiqttaied  lady  herself^  and  in  what  manner  he  disposes  of 

*  W^tches,^  s^ys  our  author,  'whose  stories  wash  the  stagfeof  trst^ 
dy  with  ^^ari  )ind   blood-^approach  a  moi'e  disastrous  sceae ! 
'ak«  <^f^fk^e  xp  behold  a  pageant  6f  cakfaitksi  which  calls  yoa  tq 
IH^notHice  your  sad  Qionopoiy.' 

It  appeals  |hat  Messrs,  Timothy  Te^ty,  an^  Samuel  Sensir 
live  have  established  hjtnn  of  misery,  Ijyat  by  no  means  on 
tbati^Ifith  plan  which  Would  preclude  other  miserable^  froo^ 
a  share  in  Iheir  sufferings;  on  the  contrary,they  publish  a  ca-' 
talogue  of  dreadf^l  articles^  from  a  broken  bead  to  a  brokea 
wa&X|  (supppsiag  thia  hist  distress  far  from  the  most  poignan^ 
that  might  bafallli^fnanity)  with  an  intention  of  encouraging 
other  fiealers  in  distress,  and  reixiinding  them  of  many  woesj 
^ches,  throbsj  bobs^  twitches,  ^c^  which  they  migh^  ii^std* 
yerteA%  pm^  0ter  unnoticed* 

Her^  hpwever  we  must  utter  an  interdict  against  t^e  lan^  . 
guage  or  Messr^t  Testy  and  Sensitivci  which  is  thronghout 
Itriserably  depraved  aofj  unmeaning.  The  Babylonian  id jia* 
|ect  of  the  Address  to  the  Miserable,  whicli  serves  ai  aa 
ini^oduQ^iaa  to  tlie  W4)rk>  might  b^  cited  as  acompi-ehen^iye 
ins^aace  of;  all  th^t  is  bad  in  $tyle;and  the  ciialqgues  thro^igh-* 
pi^.m«  written  in  a  spirit  of  puppyish  smf^rtness,  as  Hn|i|i9 
frue  wit,  as  a  dancing  masteir  is  unlike  a  gentleman* 
,  Tbe  ^lineatiotipf  man'{^helplessstate(^.13.)must hpiirever 
^e  exfmptcd  froia  the  general  censure.  It  is  a  welKdrawn 
|>iQluretbpugb  cocicliecrin  langua|[e  (he  qio$t  prud^  and  un-» 
fiigffstefi,  pf  the  hopelessness  ot  };|iis  our  es^iti^ence  on  e«|rth  t<^ 
attaio  any  thing  like  happiness.' ^ut  upon  this  introductory 
^atter^we  fous^  hot  flwell;  ^ft^^  oWfYf^g  ther^forf  thaf Ne4 
Tep^y  is  8oaieti||;^9  top  busy  with  nis  guotations,and  that  th^ 
Iraifi  laid  for  iheoi  is  frequently  too  Ipng  and  broad  to  escape 
pbseryation  some  time  bf  fore  thp  explosipn  ta]^e$  place,  Mf| 
^hall  proceed  to  the  Mi^eji^s  tbem^^Wes^  which  certaiply  arg 
^ometifi;^  pf  i|  ffiaturi^  tojj^^stify  pomplaint  evenfroip  a  hero^ 
an^  we  do  np(  ihink  tl^e  conquerors  of  Traf^lpr  wo^d  bflf 
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^  ^  Walkiiig^ft&  dty,  m  tr«ry  bot' wetter,  itt  s  pair  of^ftluoef  6r  to» 
tli^ttiotbiiii«igtb«ildb]«aiit^:'^--con)s4>AM^  ■ 

■  11*  III  ■■■■■  »■  .... 

^  When  yau  fait«  frutteJyour  foot  011  4  ^roxea  Tvttv*^'4nhm 
fUNrngittmh^Tou^  an<f^bedding  you  in  ahttti^  Iq  ikishipuT 


^  In  y<Mir ev^nfnv  waYk — Wingclosely  Miowed,f>tattiHrraer  «f  tuj 
luitir,  by  n  large  butt-dog  (withal  hisiaaster),  wha  Jceepa  Uf  afitHlel 
^rowiy  with  kis  ouzsie  tiozzltiTg  about  your  r&lff  «s  if  ckousing  ottt 
Dbe  flealiiest  btte^'^-^no  biudgeoa/ 

Neither  should  we  accuse  any  gentleman  of  lief f^ovief 
liervous^  if  he  expressed  his  dissaUsfACtioti  at  ibe  ^fdi,giKMii 
of  the  third  dialogue.  .  .  . 

*  In  skaiting  slipping,  in  such  a  manner  that  yout  legsstarf  otf  in 
Hits  uiiacconiinodftting  posture  (detchbibg  an  iwgle  of  ii bout  145 
degrees)  from  n^ich  you  are  rcliev^ed,  by  tuinbliag  lonwards  to^ 
your  nose  or  bclck wards  on  your  scull,'  Scc^'         ,    . 

But  to  the  more  pleasant  part  ofour  office*  Wfao.^oesiiok 
sympathtjle  with  the  aotbor  in  the  foUowio^  T«rietie«  <of 
misery ! 

'  Pushing  in  with  an  imoiensa'Crowd  Kt  «  n&ntm  <dfi^r^  throng 
which  suph  another  crowd  is  piwhiag  am  ;"«-iheriAoiaeter  U  $5^  «r 


*  Briskly  stooping  to  pick  up  ft  lady's  fan,  at  tbe  1 
iKrhea  two  other  gentlemen  are  doiQg  the  same,  andso  moittM^  u  raa* 
non  with  your  head  agaii^st  both  ^  theirs— and  this  withoiit  beis^ 
the  happy  man,  after  aU% 


*  On  entering  the  room,  (o  join  an  evening  party  cimipoMtl  if 
femarkably  grave^  strict,  and  precise  persons,  suddenly  iindrng  out 
that  you  are  drunk ;  and  (what  is  stilt  worse)  that  the  tximpany  bits 
fkand  with  you  in  the  discovery— though  you  thaoght  ^p\x,  wtte^ 
and  fully  intended  to  tie,  rigidly  sober/  ..         » 


*  After  having  left  acompany  in  .which  yon  bave  been  gaUlcdliRp 
the  raillrry  uf  some  wag  by  professiiji^— rlliinking,  at  yc<|r  iei$uf»vs!{. 
II  repartpe  which,  if  distcharged«|  the pra|>er  moment,  ^ould  \m^ 
^iown  him  to  atoms/  ,     .  ,  .  . 

The  qjiotaiiions  of  Mr.  15ereafor(J  are  frequently  take^ 
froQ^  Virgil.  It  were  to  I^e  wished  that  he  hnd  not  beei|. 
quite  so  squeamish  in  the  '^xhoic^s  pf  trausUtioof  fMt| 
that  po^t«  His  delicacy  pu  ibia.  (>oiot  Dot  only  mdoK>ea 
piua  to  rgect  Dryden-s  version,  but  even  to  ^irbs^titale  hi$ 
own  ifi  it9  place.  His  translation  is  in  metrical  prose,  an(j 
iQ  ibeiiealelof  poetical  fuccellence  is.*exa<|tly  <eq»al  ^    th^ 
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COSi.  The  Miurk%  of  Biman  Ufe,  and  More  Minties. 

.  There  isfaowevera  vein  of  humour  pervadhig  Uie  whole 
of  his  Virgi)ian  travesty,  which  appears  but  partially  in  hi» 
groans.  The  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurjdic^  the  Cacns^ 
aad  more  particularly  apassage  in  v.,  185^  with  many  others, 
are  done  into  English  with  sreat  pleasantry.  But  we  nu^t 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Beresford,  who  on  the  whole  has  enter-* 
tained  us  very  hospitabl^^  to  attaid  Sir  Fretful  Murmur  at 
fen  Lodge.  After  having  banqueted  to  satiety  at  the 
table  of  the  former  gentleman,  we  are  not  quite  prepared 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  fare  in  the  same  profusion,  and 
therefore  take  it  very  kindly  of  Sir  Fretful,  and  esteem  it 
an  act  of  great  consideration  for  our  health  on  his  partj 
that  he  has  only  prepared  for  us  vl  petit  souper  of  viands 
so  light  and  frothy,  that  our  night!s  rest  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  indigestion. 

This  gentleman  prefaces  his  entertainment  with  a  kind  of 
.  grace  before  meat,  which  is  here  called  a  memoir.  In  lan- 
guage and  style  it  is  far  superior  to  the  preluding  dialogues 
between  Messrs.  Testy  and  Sensitive.  ' 

"^he  following  we  think  are  higtily  unpleasant  circum<* 
stances  : 

♦  Bein^  requested  by  a  foreigner  who  undert tands  very  little  of  tif 
English. language,  to  hear  him  read  Milton.* 


f  Shooting  Londem  Bridge' with  weak  nerves,  several  ladies  of  the 
pwty/ 


.  *  Having  so  flaccid  a  cheek  that  the  parish  barber  who  shaves  you 
is  obliged  to  introduce  bis  thumb  into  your  mouth  to  give  it  a,pro« 
per  projection  ;  cutting  his  thumb  in  this  position,  with  the  razor/ 

The  following  disappointments  and  accidents  must  be 
shocking  to  any  one  of  line  feelings  : 

•Sending  a  challenge,  requesting  a  timid  friend  to  attend  yoti  to 
the  field,  who  you  think  will  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  magistrate  of 
it ;  going  with  horror  to  the  appointed  spot,  anxiously  looking  back 
every  step  to  see  if  the  8ow  Sti^et  officers  are  comiqgj  without  suc- 
cess.' 


*  A  false  calf  shifting  in  a  (>ance.' 


'  «  Meeting  a  young  lady  the  first  time  after  an  in  tended -match  i^ 
broken  off  (love  tolerably,  but  not  excessively  deep)  lookiiig  like  two 
shy  cats,  each  obliquely  watching  ibe  other  to  see  what  degree  of 
dejection  the  separation  has  produced.* 


.     *  Sending*  chalknge  to  a  man  because  you  thought  him  a  coward, 
who  accepts  it/ 
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VfnIFs  TQtStr  to  the  Verity  IshnHsV  9bS 

In  pmni  of  language  Sir  Fretful;  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served,  is  Vastly  superior  to  his  rival,  whose,  vrit  is  strangely 
tlouded  bv  scholastic  pedantry.  But  Messieurs  Testy 'and 
Sensitive  have  undoubted  claims  to  superior  bonojur  £rom 
primo-geniture. 

This  species  of  writing  appears  at  ^st  sight  new;  andthe 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  have  been  handled  woiM 
make  it  jentirely  so.  The  great  object  of  these  autfrors  UM 
bring  into  notice,  and  raise  into  consequence  all  those  petty 
vexations  which  come  whiffling  across  the  canvass  of  life. 
This  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  ablest  faumoiirists  in  mn' 
language.  For  of  what,  but  the  most  petty  crosses  and  disas- 
ters, is  die  life  of  Tristram  Shandy  composed  ?  A  rusty  hinge,* 
window  without  a  pulley,  a  button  hole,  the  whim  of  acuris* 
tian  name,  an  any  thing,  are  there  raised  from  their  original 
obscurity  to  objects  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  author  ewery 
where  keeps  his  countenance  himself,  and  frotn  this  gimve 
4emeanor,  becomes  irresistibly  huifiourons  to  his  readenu 
The  accident  wiiich  caused  my  uncle  Toby's  demigratioii  for 
Shandy  Hall  may  come  under  the  head  of  a  groan ;  and 
from  the  aggravation  of  petty  circumstances  gravely  toM^ 
jt  produces  an  effect  infinitely  beyond  the  smart  and  fttce« 
tlons  sallies  of  the  Mo  authors  here  reviewed. 

*The  table  in  my  uncle  Toby's  room,  and  at  which  ike 
night  before  this  change  happened,  he  was  stlttng  wMb  liia 
maps,  8cc.  about  him,  beingsomewhat  of  thesmal4e^t,fbr  tiiafc 
infinitely  of  great  and  small  instruments  of  knowledge  whidh 
usually  lay  crowded  upon  it,  he  had  the  accident,  in  reach* 
ing  over  for  his  tobacco-box,  to  throw  dpwn  tn^  compasses* 
and  in  stooping  to  take  the  compasses  up,  with  his  aleeir^'lie 
threw  down  his  case  of  instruments  and  snuffers;  and  «s  tlie 
tlice  took  a  run  against  him,  in  his  endeavouring  to  caUch 
the  snuffers  in  falling,  he  thrust  Monsieur  Blondel  offtthf 
table  and  Count  de  Pagan  o'  top  of  him, 

*  'Twas  to  no  purpose  for  a  man  lame  as  ray  uncle  Tdhy 
was,  to  thirikof  redressing  all  these  evils  by  himself;  heraiigL 
*  the  bell  for  his  man  Trim,  &c.* 

Here  the  band  of  a  perfect  master  h  apparent ;  tlie  pic* 
ture  is  so  natural,  the  art  so  nicely  concealed,  that  num* 
bers  would  fancy  themselves  enabled  to  paint  as  well.  It 
is  only  from  a  trial,  that  the  difficulty  can  be  discovered, 

.  AaT.XI.-r- -4  Tour  ihrough'some  of  the  hlands  of  Orkney  ^md 

.   .  Shetland,  S^c.  By  PuirickHeiUi  A.M.  Secretary  to ihc^m^ 

tural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  hvo.  o5.  Murray.  i^a6* 

IMMEDIATELY  on  seeing  this  tour  advertised,  we  or- 
.  dered  it  of  our  bookseller^  and  delermiucd  to  £iv<  oiir  ^^en* 
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^9^$  %  foU.aMljryi&of  iu  coMw^Sa  m  U  ifhM»ii«^  n  B^t  of 
tbc  Iujig(ioi9  y?i^r  Uule  ktoyro,  Md  on  iway  «49qqwU  jiig^T 
%  bter^fl^tiog  Ml  Jtbe  politicmVi  \k^  p^ilofopher  aqd  Umc  a«f 
%MriJis|H  .  Wn  got  jlUe  perf on^avM,  and  paid  iot  it  &vfr    . 
.flbillmgt  sterlibg^    It  ba«  however  turned  oui,the  w«iir»t  h^f ^^ 
mio  .wc  tiFer  made  (  for  oa.oSkk'mg  to  rf iur<a  it  to  thf  i^^me^ 
Wvk^llffjr  fMt  half  a  cr^mn,  h#  U»(«D^d  to  ii»  with  ^  ((QQiTT 
ipg  69iik,.aia4  bowipg  Un  ua  io  a  Y^ry  complai«ai^t  OMUMief^ 
keped  tha(t  we  would  aot  ioaUt  upon  it,    A^  we  wfine  mi*' 
^UiDj(*l^.ba««  Aucb  a  scurvy  pcrliifinaiiGe  oposUntly  in  the 
mmf  roooi  wUb  our  other  booksj  we  gave  it  back  gratit^ 
and  It  wa9  sific^  ^ccidentallv  seem  by  4  frieod,  in  a  m^r 
•bcoQe^jr  Sfiriog-Gardeali*    SVe  have  ib^forf  every  feasM 
la  bf Ueve  tbat  ew  long  iLh?  whole  impfesaioai  will  be  ^olfl 
e4r»  aad  eo«v#rted  IP  S9«»e  other  purpof^  than  that  qff^r 
mgs,  for ;  wbicb  |t  9jp^pear8  ^arcely  to  baye  beea  intended*  If 
it  w^  ilK^^cd  4wi)li9bed  a^  a  speculation  io  sooiTF^papejp^  tbe 
iilea  of.  pf  in  ling  words  vpoo  it  i^  tolera&ly  ingeniooa^  thougb 
m  Toivr  to  ibe  Orkneys  is  }ess^  suitable  tbap  w^ld  have 
^een  ACUeabiog  in  Scot]andj  or  a  Stranger  in  Ire^andj  or  n 
liherarjUQur:  we  tlierefoxe  ^dvi^eMr-  Neill  io  bis'pe^ttrjMB^c 
to  solicit  ihe  ^id  of  Pr.   Drake^  Mr.  Pra^t#  or  l^ir.Joba 
Carr^  Knight.    If  Mr.  Neil)  really  be,  as  be  asserts^,  Secr^   ^ 
lavy  to  the  Natk^rai  Uhtotif  SQckty  (^  £dtobuigbj  bif  alec* 
tkmtpsach  an  office  sjijeaks^  highly  io  favp.ur  of  |beir  wa^t.. 
^'ooiiupon  seose^  for  bis  acquaintawe  with  tb^t  braneh  of  . 
M(iexipe  ^eenxs  alight  and  distant.     A  Scotch  degree  of  A.  M^  . 
ias  bug  b^eo  considered  so  yery  ODpjrobioiis  an- epithet,  th^t  . 
we  do  not  ^nder  at  a  person  of  Mr.  Neill's  stupidity  glory* 
ing  in  it*     .We  famieriy   albded  to  an  i»ii»l>4,  one  Mr* 
Cbapman*  wfao  failed  to  an  wsiosing  degree  in  a  convulsiv^e 
le^t  at  a  {jatiO  poem*  aitd  now  we  meet  withan  A^M«  wbo  is  ' 
repulsed  iaW  ^ble  attack  npon  the  king's  JBnglisb«     H)  ve* 
Tity^  Mr.  Neill  is  a  very  ignoia|!tat|d  imbecile  person.    We 
cannoi  ailbi^ouMOMUivt  ebarge  om  v^wory  with  a  £ull  grown 
l^tlepiaa^pC/eijtijrelf.  defioiept  in.  liatural   aod  .acqaired 
parts.     The  bare  Id^a  of  hi^ -visiting  the  Orlineys  with.{|. 
IFiew  to  de w;Ji>e  ibeiw!  t©  the  pnV^*^*  - ^  big  \xitb  jj^sjt^'    If  ^ 
inan  had^befP landed  on  onejof  ihose  isli^nds  wUb  a  h^*  , 
j|icrchiefAV'^r^l^i8iej^e«,-Ttied  eetk  and  h^els.aodJeftJiyi^gcm  • 
the  sboie.for  ^  ifejiv  |ioiir^«  tbev  piit  intp  )fae  bold  of  a  trading 
vessel^  ^ndkepjttliere  till  he  arrived  under  the  cloud  ofnigiu_ 
JQ  I^ith  l]iarbuur,  and  fiftetwards  been  obliged  to  publish  an. 
.lU^cbunt  irf:What  he  sjK^nnd^'did^ttHn^^  his  trip  10  the  Ork* 
neys,  it  fcYroyablcfb9^bfeV>^ki*wrld''tmvecohtaim?<f  little  ^^ 
piore  than  *^le  6f  !*rr  NrflV^  TiiiiK^Thit^  uftfbi^ 
secretary  bsn  cafHioibiv^aYbrded  «^^^  shape  of  ' 

,V0  idea^and  /xhibtt6jif  ^InUtkcjLiial  ii^''^ 
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int^Oinei^i  toierrifieU  fo  fie  ift  the  terv  fthirtfoir  bf  »  rtiMlrlr, 
tbkt  h^  fr^utffitly  qnoMi  9r.  B&rty'^s  wtoMh  WUI)Otfl  theit 
tneaoing^  and  if  at  any  time  he  runs  uoejcpeetefllt  sigaiait 
ihe  reality  bf  one,  he  it 'to  ttoch  ilnrrieil  ib«t  lie  xst^et 
jitops  i^  look  behind  bim,  till  he  has  run  over  a  greatr>ia««i|r 
|>agefl  uniofeated  by  such  iiwwidable  beings.  He  ili^n  sits 
^dowQ  beneath  the  «hade  of  flome  immeote  paragri^  aiid 
ipaket  reflections. 

Yet  there  are  MMe  fmrts  of  tliit  perfonnanoe  hot  q«iite  fo 
^estitnle  of  amusement  as  others.  It  contains  a  particiilir 
account  of  a  battle  between  Mr,  Neil  and  a  dortnera  iieno 
styling  bittself  Thnle^  which  shows  the  mode  to  v<hich  Kte- 
racy  warfare  is  carried  on  in  Scotland.  Two  such  dnmsy 
sparrers  and  ineiiectual  hitters  never  f^rippqd  for  the 
4iaMisement  of  the  learned  ring.  For  several  ronnds  the 
battle  remained  doubtful^ '  not  one  fair  knoeb-down  b\(hw 
having  been  given^  till  at  last  onr  Tonrist  *  shewM  the  wbiti^' 
feather^'  called  out  *  foul/  and  declined  any  further  contest. 
The  saidTbole  is  indeed  the  sorriest  attempt  at  a  literary  bullj^ 
4iis  antagonist  excepted^  that  ever  went  into  trainings  nS  pos* 
•CMes  neither  muscle  skill,  wind  nor  bottom,  althoucb  like 
M  other  cowards  he  swaggers  about  in  a  manner  sufiicienc* 
JyahiTaiing  topeopleof  weak  nerves  who  do  not  kr^ow  btoa 
well.  We  therefore  advise  these  two  irate  champions  to 
shake  bands  and  settle  all  quarrelsi  lest,  if  thej  ever  again 
break  the  peace,  some  spectator  among  the  eroad  lur/i  ro 
and  Aog  tfaeoi  both  in  good  earoejit. 


mt:mmmma^Ba 


Art.  Xll.^FaJu  Jfdrm,  vt  fn^  Cousin  ;  a  Comic  Opera ,  ra. 
(hnt:  jftt^f  pvfQtmtd  at  DrijTif  Uxnt  Tlualre,,    iJy  Juma  . 
Kmnc^.  Hvo.'istGd.  Juoxigman.  1607.  .    ./ 

THEiRwtfvtJr,  conscious  of  the  denfleTits  of  tht^  pitee;  coW- 
iFerts^  Ae  preface  into  ati  apology  for  its  defetts.  He  does  ndt 
'^'^•c  to  d^fse  a  laudable  and  honest  fame/  at)d  wii^es  tlie  • 
Scenes  of  tliis. opera  ''better  (ttti^id  to  the  test  of  classical  tail^/  ' 
Yhntihe  w</rld  may  b«  aj^rnrc  on  What  very  slendfr  preien- 
<4km4-si  dttitnttii^  aiilhor  look^  for  *  a  laudable  and  hci>ne$)t 
f»me/  the  idea.<f  ot  this  dranfaitbt  on  tfami  ^ufjel^t^i^^^^ 
'latd  hdfore  them.  '  . 

*  A 'yroBucftQ^  of  ftisaiKta>ey:]io#eitr^fa  WHicli,  ;<n<^.tttifc^rf 

jparticutarlf)  jtka  ^aoUtMC  mii4i  ^^iiiCe  #o  large)}'.  W.  hjs  i^)»<^iiif,a 

vU^'ts^  ckiia<)t  Jbt  escpQcteii  to  cl^ildrkl:e  t^e  enters  aast(;ritr.    Ai 

I^j  thetvfoHy^hoilj  unprepart4  to  dispittc  hi^  cha.fpsi  c^ft'tbei 
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.  *Ift  O^jsama  ^mt^l  am  content  tii4t  «rMMM  audiences  hkwa 
rMeired  my  O^n,  with  jtheir  accustomed  iodulgence,  and  that  His 
likeJy  to  ahare^  with  other  mo^eni  production^,  ita  little  day  of 
&vour  and  attention/      ' 

What  Is  it  in  lieu  of  the  Cf  itjc's  austerity  which  this  author 
wot^M  wish  to  challenge?  Wo6ld  he  willingly'  chal- 
lenge bis  contempt  ?  And  in  what  respect  are  his  associate 
•rtists.humotued  by  having  nonsense  put  into  their  mouths. 
If  the  Qntural  pleasantry  o(  manner  peculiar  to  Johnstone 
ted  Bannister^  can  give,  effect  to  such  nullity  of  characters 
iwTom  Sui'feit  and  Lieutenant  M*Lary,  their  humour  would 
l^ecfomeirr^sistible  on  occasions  more  favourable  to  exertion. 

The  author  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own  imbecility,  has 
introduced  every  theatrical  trap  by  which  crowded  houses 
wth  usually  ensured.  -  Thus  Miss  Umbrage  wears  the  univer- 
sity cap:  thisjoke  has  been  practised  before.  Surfeit,  in  step- 
ping op  to  embrace  Emily,  finds  her.  unexpectedly  and  non- 
lienstcally  in  the  arms  of  ferfgar, who  .comes  in,  by  a  violation 
of  ail  the  decencies  of  probability,  merely  to  aid  and  abet 
ait  old  and  stale  joke.  But  the  centre  of  all  attraction  is  in 
Miss  Dancan,who  is  obliged  to  forego  her  sex,arrd  dreJvSand 
tatkapd  act  as  ayoung  hussar.  TWsnostrum  of  filling  a  Ifouse 
by  the  personal  charms  of  a  female  attired  as  a  male  htis 
been  prescribed  i^ith  effect  for  some  years  ;  and  when  things 
Weill  Hiniss  at  Drnry-lane,  Miss  De  Camp  pot  on  breeches, 
>nd  all  was  right  again.  Bad  scenes,  bad  niiusic  executed 
by  an  ijl-condoaled  band,  shabbiness  of  costume,  arrant 
lionsense  in  diah)gue  were  all  atoned  for  by  ttie  magic  of -^ 
lemale  Ferdinand  or  Theodore. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  an  actress  so  e?fquFsite  as  Miss  Pope 
Btrjusgline:  under  the  stupid  weight  of  Miss  Umbrage's  cha- 
rifcter.  The  part  of  Edgar,  which  means  nothing,  w«s  pro- 
perly assigned  to  Braham,  who  expresses  that  meaning  to  a 
'miracle.  This  personage  has  by  dint  of  tagging  together  parts 
of  old  tunes  which  he  had  heard  in  the  stre;et3of  London  and  in 
those  of  divers  towns  on  the  contment,aspired  to  the  name  of 
a  musical  compose:)r.  The  music  of  the  Cabtnet,which  depends 
'almost  entirely  on  the^e  foreign  props  mixed  with  the  genu- 
ine vulgarisms  of  our  native  slang  is  in  some  parts  at  least 
'sufiferable.  Italimis  say  of  Mr.  Braham,  that  whatsoever  he 
touches  ho.  absoliUely  murder$«  And  as  music  is  hot  the 
province  of  oilr  countrymen,  we  must  submit  to  tbe  decision 
#»ftttB  Italian  and  German  schools,  by  botjti  of  which  this 
compiler  is  considered  as  an  incurable. 

But  in  False  Alarms  he  has  most  wisely  given  up  tlie 
point  of  composing;  the. music  has  the  air  of  a  drover's  e^c- 
tempore  whi^ilcj  and  jjepends   wholly   on    the  exertioiia 

4     *   '  \ 
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€|  Mr9..H#ii6taiii,;Mr».  Bbudatid  St^mon,  fi>r  Affbmnce; 
Some  parts  are  formed  exclusively  for  'himself;  and  here 
the  composer  wad  at  leas  paths  than  for  oitbera;  for  a  tune 
to  a  bad  voice  is  a  burthen  almost  inaupportabte.  Mr.  Bra* 
ham  therefore  has  recourse  to  the  btaYora  style  and  the  exe- 
cution of  difficult  passages,  These  are  followed  by  a  sw^Uj 
which  is  probably  the  most  inharmonious  sound  Uiat  can  be 
produced  by  hgmaa  nose..  .Wt  use  the  term  ftose,  in  op- 
position to  the  vocedipettOt  the  voice  which  comes  from  the 

'  The  writer  acknowledges  himself  under  obligations  to  tfat 
composer  and  performers.  To  the  latter  he  is  greatly  in- 
debted* And  the  former  has  so  far  entered  into  his  feelings, 
that  a  noble  emulation  for  the  palm  of  worthlessness  is  dis- 
coverable^ more  particularly  in  one  song^  between  writer, 
composer  and  singer.  The  sickliness  or  rather  tbe  squeaa»- 
ishness  of  thought,  the  Monmouth*streetfinery  of  diction,  of 
the  miilinery  ot  sentiment^  aided  by  the  trembling  nasality  ad^ 
elegant  attitude  of  the  singer  and  composer^  rendered  the 
following  morfeau  absolutely  bevititching  to  tbe  female  cU 
tizens,  who  compose  so  large  a  por,tion  of  onr  XiOndon  au- 
diences. 

AIR.—EdgJr. 
{Accompani/trig  himself  on  the  piano  forte.) 

*  Said  a  SoiMe  to  a  Tear,  > 

On  the  cbeek  of  my  dear. 
And  beam'd  Jike  the  sun  in  spring  weatlier, 

In  sooth,  lovely  Tear,  ;      ^ 

It  strange  must  appear. 
That  }re  should  be  both  here  together. 

« I  came  from  the  heart 

A  soft  balm  to  impart,  ' 

Ta  yonder  sad  daughter  of  grief  t 

Aiid  J,  said  the  Smile, 

That  heart  to  l>egiuie,  •  ' 

Since  you  give  the  poor  mourner  rclieft       .  ' 

•Oh  !  then,  said  the  Tear, 

Sweet  Smile,  it  is  clear, 
Wc  are  Twins,  and  soft  Pity  oifr  mother  : 

And  how  lovely  that  face  *  - 

Which, togetherwtJ  grac^. 
For  the  woe  and  the  bliss  of  another!'    '        '  ^ 

Edgar's  dear  then  is  thinking  <pftvvo  persons.  The  one 
had  met  with  a  misfortune — to  put  a  case— has  .l^,een  rngr  over 
by  a  hackney  coach,  Ihe  other  has  been  fortMnak,  probably 
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hBB^  tkeitynsA.  in  the  lottery.    The  %tmt  U  46t  the 

ibidielV  «i>«  smik  for  «be  letter* 

it  h  most  •KtraorimarT  Aae  aft  a  tme'wiMn  tW  cMifpMW 
^iMs  of  6»anK»>>  JorBelfi/Motsari^  Winier  Md  otber»>  •ave 
to'beiiad  wilhottt  difficiiHy»«iych  poor  ift|K>U>^«  for  ododw* 
^mmI  tiMrmoDies  as  those  offered  by  tbi«  maiD«od  other  Eog^ 
Ibh'icbrBMfiefli  'of  the  day^  «faoaldhbe  reGeited>  in  viiieb  etf 
^limpboitjof  the  Italian  is  abaodoited  ft^  complex,  ttm- 
fttfliog  and  diifieiik  f  ana^»« 

Mttstc  and  poetry  so  tar  resemble  each  other  that  they 
«ie  Qdvttainable  by  mere  labour.  Not  merely  the  skill  in  ^ 
^ompoittng^bQt  taste  in  fortthig  m  j«idgnient  of  what  httst 
.Veen  composed^  most  depend  rooeh  on  natmral  good  tense. 
Among  the  illite? ate  in  fcotb^  gaudinesa  will  for  ever  pass  for 
.elegance  (as;  in  tbe  words  and  notes  of  tbe  soog  abovef 
1>)  and  coaedl  be  nnstafcen  for  sentiment . 


Art.  Xttl— Bight  LeHtn  on  the  Suhfect  tf  the  Earl  ef 
JSedieirk*s  PmuMet,  om  Highland  Emgr0tion,  mtheif  Imtety 
mpt4&€d  wtaer  the  Signature  qf  Amicus,  in  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  Newspapers.    Second  Edition,  toith  mppienuft'^ 
tOTtf  Remarks.    8vo.  2s.  6d*  Longman.    1806. 

WE  have  already^  in  two  former  articles  of  ottr  journal,* 
<See  Crit.  Rev.  for  Augast  1805^  and  Angnst  1806y)  enter- 
ed at  some  length  on  tbe  important  question,  which  forms 
the  Hol^t  oFihe  present  publication.  To  thosd  statciments 
thetefore  we  refer  our  readers  for  a  general  ii^v^  6f  the 
circnmstancet  of  the  controversy^  and  for  a  concise  recital 
4of  sncb  opinions  as  our  own  enquiries  have  enabled  us  to* 
fonn.  We  have  more  tfaho  once  lamented  that  a  (jAestion 
#f  so  considerable  a  magniladc,  and  so  deeply  interesting 
to  a  large  portion  of  Ube  uorthem  inhabitants  o.f  oof  island^^ 
as  that  which  respects  the  poticy  of  foreign  emigration  under 
the  p^resent  critical  circumstances  of  many  pafts  of  High- 
land terrttoryi  should  hitherto  have  failed  to  meet  with  a 
substitntial  and  satisfactory  decision.  Jt  is  alof](ost  needlessf 
to  observe  that  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  tbe  only  writer  who 
has  entered  on  the  investigation  with  the  proper  spirit  of  calm' 
and  dispassionate  enquiry,  with  a  copious  collection  of  appo- 
site and  well  aulhenticdted  iiaoHy  ana  with  a  oar^ful  attentidn* 
to  arrangement,  besides  which  he  has  sdperadded  the  eit* 
ercise  of  clear  and  philosophical  reafsooihg.  Greatly  as'  we 
alt  along  have  been  disposed  to  differ  6n  SQme.roatel^ial  points/ 
fross  tbe  asntiinenU.  oi  that  ra$pectabie  wril^r^  we  are  r^ 
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iitfto  BAwMk^  A$A  tW«  4ifpo^i<m  kM  4rjitber  Imaj 
Ittseaedl  than  incneaswd,  ^  th#  feeble  mi4  i^cQ^si^Vpt, 
eftinfl>*bMilMid««iBsiiMs  Imire  nwietp  aH>p«^  bim,  Tbp , 
nolhreflof  ihmr  oppoiteiott  hmni  b«en  gimtfqsl;  frpm  th^, 

lions  seasoned  with.penonal  impertinences;  private  hostility 
^■nh^>>Ml  miih  lh»^  iftimflnfcg  af  flaria§:  .patriatjfflff  y* 
guments  sabstitated  for  fact,  and  assertion  for  proofs  have 
•tamped  upom  the  mw  of  tb^r  p^9duGti^iis^  a  character 
ill-SQtted  to  promote  their   success.      However  they  may 
bave  deoeived  themselves  as  to  tfaejustice  of  the  policy  of 
adopting  this  method  of  controversyi  Under  the  mi^takea 
notion  of  aaserUngJtbe  honour  or  the  interests  of  their  coun** 
Iry^  we  may  veotare  to  assofo  thetn^  that  whtlst  on  the 
oue  band  tMywilUo^i^^xly  fail  pf  brin|;inff^th|S  public  tQ 
4^e|i^opth?  uprigbJt#PQtiir#s,of  tbA  B^rf  or^e|ki        thiey,' 
on  the  other  hand^  are  as  cert^iply  pr^panng^  f<ir  themselves 
the  Qni|i|a)ified  disapprobation  of  all  candid  and  reasonable 
inquirers. 
The  work  at  present  under  our  nottce  oon^iists-of  a  series 
.  of  letters  originally  inserted  iQ  one  ojF  the  fi^u^iburgfa  bjews-' 
papers,  and  now  collected  toget)xe.r/and  attended,  by  supple. 
i^eotiMry  observations.  :VYeshQuI4  pot  ^  jpftlce  to^tbe  au-  ' 
tiior,  were  we  to  expreiis  i[i^b!C>pfc.cpnsidera9k  qualliip^tjon^ 
the  4jiQ£sTourable  opioiop  which  on  the  w^ole  we  entertaioi 
Oif  bis  performance.    But  the  limited  desigoof  olir  journal 
does  not  permit  us  to  meet  now>  for  die  third  time,  a  discus- 
•iofi  of  60  copious  and  almost  interminable  a  ch^krac^r.  ^aa 
that  which  it  comprehends.     Had  the  ietbsrs  been  sufficed 
to  remain  in  the  temporary  situation,  for  which  tbe^aoiWr' 
at  first  wisely  designed  them,  we  might  have  beeif  'iodooai 
to  approve  the  zeal' rather  thin  to  Wame  the  ftfWity  which 
they  display.    We  might  even  have  admired  tbefloendy  and. 
praised  th|e  energy^ which  characterize  many  of  the  letters  far 
^bove  the  common  style  of  newspaper  eloquence;  we  m^ht 
even  have  accorded  our  thanks  to  the  wHter,  for  havitig 
aided  the  laudable  design  of  agitating  an  important  qiiestton 
of  national  policy,  for  keeping  alive  the  slumbering  regards 
of  his  conntrymen  to  an  affair  very  closely  oonaectted  with 
their  interests;  and  for  farrrisfcfing  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 
overturn  a. system  of  opinions.  Which  bwconsekatiouily  be* 
lieved  to  be  falsq  and  baneftiL'  .      •      i    •    i 

Wheahotrever  these  letters  come'^^b^fbf^  tire  public  in  the 
jgraveand  Jl^th^niic  form  of  a  volume  of  cohtroversial  dis^ 
quisitions^  i*nd  are  presented  g^s  a  ddibera^  refutation  of  a 
srork  wbiifh  lias  alr/eady  bad  the  stamp  of  very  gener^ 
^jprobatiph,  we  are  isompelled  to  pronounce  that  w#  4f^i% 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  10,  Rbruarif,  1307*  P 
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it  not  only  an  nttsatisfaetory  hn%  an  nfnwbrlby  repljr  to  a  most 
canjdid  and  philosophical  treatise;  that  me  conceive  the  an* 
thor  has  injured  rather  than  aided  the  cknse  which'  he  baa 
espoused,  and  that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  much  cen^ 
tore  by  the  indecent  freedom  of  his  personal  reflecttonsi 
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Art.  14.—^  Sermon  preachei  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^' 
June  29,  I8O6,  being  Commencement  Sunday.  By  Edward 
Maltby,D.D.   Ato.    Caddl  aitcf  Davies*     180$. 

FROM  the  words  of  Jesus,'  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  ithat 
•eat  me  while  it  is  day;,  the  night  Cometh  when  no. man  can  work/ 
the  preacher  takes  occasion  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  exertion 
suited  to  our  several  situations  and  empk)ymeiit^  in  life;  and  he- 
more  particularly  recommenda  an  unremitting  assiduity  in  mental 
and  moral  culture  ta  the  youth  of  the"  university.     f>n  Maftby  well 
remarks  that '  the  delights  of  indolence  are  to  be  found  only  i a  the 
fictions  of  poets,  ietnd  in  the* paradoxes  of  sophists/    Labour  is 
certainly  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  pleasure  ;  and  --  the  highest 
gratification  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible,  is  the  fruit  of  cor« 
poreal  or  intellectual  toil.     We  entirely  subscribe  to  that  sentiment 
which  the  author  has  quoted  from  Dr.  Jortin,  that  it  is  doubtful 
*  whether  the  toil,  which  God  ei\|oined  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  and 
to  his  posterity,  was  a  punishment  or  a  feveur/  The  whole  of  theser*. 
men  is  rational  and  impresiive  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
language  is  correct. 

Art.  15. — The  Christimt  Mirror :  exhibiting  some  of  the 'Excellenciet 
and  Defects  of  the  Religious  World,  Containing  various  Essays  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  l2mo*  5s.  pp.  2S5.  Williams  fine/  Smith,  6cq^ 
1805. 

THE  title-page  will  inform  the  reader  diat  this  is  a  collection  of 
essays  on  religious  subjects,  and  tl^  first  number  that  it  is  a  perio* 
dical  publication.  After  this  designation  of  the  character  of  the 
work  befoneusywe  expected,  with  that  simplicity  of  mind  which  evea 
long  habits  of  reviewing  have  not  wholly  subdued,  that  each  of  the 
essays  would  bear  a  different  date  as  having  appeared  at  difTereut 
times.  Our  expectations,  it  seems,  were  erroneous,  for  these  essays, 
we  discovered,  were  on  the  contrary  all  published  together  in  one 
mass.  Upon  what  pretensions  then  the  epithet  of  periodical  ia 
assumed,  and  for  what;  reasons  \he  editor  should  discuss  the  privK ' 
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.  leges  of  a  periodical  writer^  must  be  left  to  himself  to  determine.  As 
well,  in  our  opinion,  may  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Ilobinson  Crusoe  claim  the  title  of  periodical  publications. 
The  editor  tells  us  that  his  situation  of  life  is  not  elevated ;  and  the 
persons  whom  he  has  associated  in  his  labours  appear  to  us  to 
be  of  a  similar  rank  and  station.  Their  views  of  man  and  manners 
discover  none  of  ihat  refinement  of  mind  which  a  scholar  generally 
possesses,  none  of  that  knowledge  and  experience  which  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  world  seldom  fails  to  sdisplay.  The  religion  exhi* 
bited  here  is  distinguished  in  a  great  measure  by  a  hatred  of  cards 
and  plays,  and  every  thing  of  good  is  traced  to  the  conventicle  as 
the  source  of  reformation,  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Aet.  l6. — On  the  Doctrines  of  final  Perseverance ^  and  Assurance 
of  Salvation.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Leicester ^  June  6M,  180ff, 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lk%m 

*  coln^  by  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  H.  Rydtr^  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Lutterworth.    8fo.     ls,6d.    Payne.     1806. 

.  W£  have  perused  this  discourse  with  considerable  satisfaction* 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  infallible  perseveraneey  is 
concisely  but  ably  refuted. 

AjtT.  \7 .^^A  Sermon  preached  at  the  "Parish  Church  of  AykshanSp 
Norfolk^  on  the  5th  of  December ^  1805,  being  the  Day  appouUed 
for  a  general  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God^  for  the  signal 
Victory  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  Ships  under  the  Command  of  the 
late  Lord  Viscount  Nelson^  over  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and 
Spain;  by  the  Rev.  John  Bedinfield  Collyer.  %oo.  Is.  6d.  Noi^ 
wicb.     1806.  , 

THERE  is  such  a  similarity  in  all  the  sermons  on  this  occasion, 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  wearying  the  reader  with  an 
enumeration  of  all  its  merits  or  defects;  similia  omnia;  omnes 
.congruunt;  unum  cognoris^  omnes  noris.  The  chief  merits  of  the 
present  discourse  however  consist  in  the  charitable  intention  of  the 
author,  who  like  many  others  has  devoted  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  to  the  Patriotic  Fund ;  its  principal  defects  are  long  and  la« 
boured  sentences. 

Art.  18. — The  Unitarian  Doctrine  that  *  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere 
Many  in  ^11  Respects  like  unto  other  Men,  and  no  more/  completely 
refuted,  ^c.  SfC.  By  the  Reverend  /•  Proud.  Peacock.  Svo. 
l|o6, 

AS  this  author  says  that  be  hBs  completely  refuted  the  arguments 
of  h|^  opponents,  he  may  judge  it  highly  presumptuous  in  us  to 
doublthe  truth  of  so  modest  &n  assertion.  But  the  Rev.  J.  Proud 
bas  Aot  only  completely  refiUed  the  coinmpnly  received  unitarian 
doctrfne,  but  he'  has  completely  established  an  unitarian  hypothesis 
of  e  different  description  ;  which  is  no  other  than  thjs ;— that 
Jfisvf  Chaist  is  xhs  oictT  God  of  Ueayszt  Akd  E^^rth. 
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JMr.  Proudj  wl^o  U  a  great  reconciler  of  cootradictions»  dctcrmiRef 
to  render  his  unitarian  principles  palatabre  to  the  lovers  of  thi^ 
Trinity.  For  while  he  says  that  Jesus  Christ  is  •  the  oklv  Ood 
fif  Heavkn  and  Earth/ he  adds^hat  *  t»  him  centres  the  divin€ 
trinity  9  not  of  persons  btU  of  person^*  that  *  he  is  the  Father,  the  §on^ 
and  the  HolySpirit,  the  only  object  of  adoration,  &c/  And  in  order 
to  remove  all  objections  to  this  doctrine,  he  gives  us  this  luminous 
piece  of  metaphysical  instruction;  that  roan  is  composed  of  three 
cssentiabi  muI,  body^  and  operations^  which  constitute  a  trinity  of 
ferson  in  man  ;  and  then,  says  he,  *  it  must  be  acknowledo;ed  that 
these  three  essentials,  soul.  My,  and  operation,  did  and  du  exist  ii^ 
tlie  Lord.*  Mr.  Proud  however  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare^ 
that  those  who  do  not  assent  to  this  very  logical  solution  of  this 
frinity  of  person,  shall  be  positively  and  eternally  d — nji— dj  butstijJ 
^e  seems  to  think  that  they  are  in  a  very  bad  way  ! ! ! 


POLITICS. 

Art.  ip.-r-Mewoir*  eoficerning  the  commercial  Relations  of  ttff 
United  States  with  England.  By  Citizen  Talleyrand,  Read  ofV 
the  National  Institute^  the  1 5th  Germinal,  in  the  Year  5.  To  which 
is  added  an  Essay  upon  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  neff 
Colonies 'in  the  existing  Circumstances.  By  the  iame  Author^ 
Reud  at  the  Institute f  the  Ibtk  Missidor,  iuthe  Year  5»  8vo» 
is.  6d.  Longman*  l8oiS» 

THERE  is  noihii^g  new  or  important  in  this  memoir^  except  J.h« 
observations  on  tfie  effects  of  siniilariiy  .of  Janguftge,  and  these  art 
too  late  to  be  of  use  to  England  in  its  European  connections,  lor  its 
government,  with  its  general  want  of  policy,  h^  negjected  to  im^ 
prove  the  occasions  of  its  commerce,  and  of  the  intermarriages  of  the 
stfumerous  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  for  the  extension  of  its  lan- 
guage, atid  French  is  become  the  general  medkim  of  diplomatic  and 
cbimroercial  transactions.  The  consequences  are  too  obvious  to  bt 
insisted  upon,  for  the  French  are  now  writing  many  pf  them  in  d^ir 
racterft  of  blood* 

Art*  30.— ^  Letter  to  the  Right  TJonourahk  ^the  Earl  of  Mottd^ 
on  the  Accusations  brovght  against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prim» 
vf  fVales,  by  Mr.  FauW:  with  Notes  Critical  and  Admonitory  ;  ifK 
tbhich  the  Character  and  Principles  of ^  Mr,  Pauil  and  Sir  Francis 
Bufdett  are  ^xaminsd,  and  their  Origin  and  Tendency  kyiffif 
tlacidated.     8vo,  S«.  &i»    Jordan  aiu/ MaxwelU  1807. 

'  VTE  have  no  doubt  the  Earl  of  Moira  is  a  nobleman  am biti^V^:^^ 
)»opul^rity;  and  many  of  hi^  public  action^,  wheti  out  of  |)ower« 
were  of  a  popular  n^ure^  But  we  cannot  give  his.  I-ordship  cr€^ 
i\t  for  judgmaat  in  tb»  choice  f)f  kis  pro.eges,  pariicularly  ^pP.i?^^ 
liiehcer&ti. 
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It  was  ft  part  of  Ae  odtpus  jk)ffty  of  a  late  adfmiriis^ration  to  In- 
▼6lvc  the  Prince  of  Wales  jfn  tbe  reflections  they  cast  on  opposition  J 
and  its  \f  retched  scribblers  were  accustomed  with  impunity  to  in** 
Iroduce  hit  royal  highness's  name  in  a  manner  essentially  icfju<^ 
iious  to  the  true  principles  of  (he  monarchy. 

Those  who  are  called  (by  a  licence  of  their  own)  the  Prmce's 
friends,  saw  these  proceed fn^^,  if  not  with  indifference,  witfaot^  that 
resentment  or  indignation  which  they  would  have  displayed,  wherd 
their  own  interests  were  enclangered. 

Stiice  iheir  accession  tb  power,  the  same  indignities  have  been  con* 
tinntid  with  the  samejnexcusable  inattention;  and  the  defence  of 
fiis  royal  highness  has'beenleft  to  the  most  wretched  pamphleteers  in 
the  nation.  ' 

.  It  is  but  justice  (6  the  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet  to  say  that 
he  is  much  superior  to  any  of  Lord  Moira's  correspondents  on  subi- 
jccts  relating  to  the  prince. 

Bm  he  is  somewhat  too  desultory,  and  his  various  oBservatrons 
would  appty  to  any  subject,  as  pcrfeccfy  as  to  that  he  professes  to 
4!f?scnss» 

The  following  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himsdft 

'  *Itk8Jso|Mwcftcable  perhaps  foadbpt  some  MOBeefftctvalm 
of  couDteraictrng  the  deeeptions  practised  by  the  enemy,  aad  of 
destfoyrng  that  ait- commanding  ininence  which  the  popidadqrel 
l^iteir  language*  has  given  them  am^ngthe  polkhed  peofib  of  the 
contifient.  It  is  true,  several  English  papers  were  prtatml  ^ndcilh 
cifiateid  in  the  no^th,  bnttn  thesdutAi  of  Evrope,  the  esfcessivtt  tgfid* 
ranee  of  every  thing  rehitiveto  England  is  only  sarpss^d  by  the  pre- 
posteroaslyf  false  representations  c^  the  French* 


'♦  *  The  following  vetyjtui  And" original  6bservi|tioisi  on  the  French  languagjp 
merit  tb^  most  serious  attention  of  every  Englishroan.—- — *  Qqelque  pauvre  que 
foit  %  certains  egarus  la  lan^ie  Fran^oise,  ce  sont  les  mots  qui  i>emb)ent  donnh 
flouvent  aux  Fran^ais  plus  d'esprit  qu'ils  n'en  auroient  naturelleincnt,  au  moim 
iBiis  die Jiitejstf,  de  precision,  dd  ^Urte,  C'est  utie  education  naterelle  pwx  Tin- 
teUigence  d'un  peuple^  que  la  logiqiaeA  ia  ayivtaxe,.  le  genie  pfOi^re  ^^  cette  laT{giie. 
Un^homme  qui  parle)^ran9ais,  et  ie  parle  passahlement,  oe,fui-ee  m^me  que  par 
nutine, passera  plutot  pour  un  bomme  (Pespr'U  dans  celte  Tahgue  qiiec  dans  auCutfe 
autre.  I  semble  queece  soit  sous  les/orm«les  plus  usileesdece  fangag€f  que  la 
•oHtte^Pignortmccy  le vice  «t  la.  fim.sete,  trouvent  rniHe nwyeiwde  se cacher  avec 
une  facilitc  toute  particuliire ;  et  c^esl,  peut-etre,  helas !  une  des  grandes  rai- 
tons  dela  preference  acoord^e  si  geoer&lemcBt  4U  langue  Fran^aise,  non-seule- 
raentdattsla  conversation  £BiDuii^re  des  gons  du  moode,,mais  encore  dans  les 
negDciations  les^plus  itnportantet  de  la  politique  Eiiropeene.  Je  comparerois  vo- 
loatiers  ia  langoe  Pran^se  k  ees-wiroiM  qui  ne  r^M^diksont  pas  iet  o^pts  tfvec 
lephad'ej^aetitudeetde  verity,  mais  d'une  mani^e  singuli^reinent  nette  et  pre*- 
€8se»  en  leur  pretant  mdme  k  tons  vox  joiit  plus  ou  moiiif  favonMe,  uda  saTfiM-e  . 
pins  Q^MBfompolie.  €e  qui  parait  simple  et  dair  passe  aiiemnt  poor  vrai.  On 
piend  volonticrs  Inelegance  pour  de  la  finesse,  les  focmaks  geoerakS  et  sen^iv 
tieusei  ponr  de  la  profoodenr,  deffe.'v*prM«wii«advoit«ment  €xagef<kes  pour  de  1ft 
Mce,  <un  certain  /4^  de  ccff^ance  et  di&frimcfusv  pour  raceest  natufel  dc  ia  Am- 
ikofvie  et  de  la  %ttWi?."  .  -      '     ' 

<MEisTEE,£tadMturl'Hottiae.>    ^ 

♦  *  Tous  les  disconrs  sont  superfius  i 
'est  i  qui,  par  intemperance^ 
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^  Should,  the  enemy  succeed  ,as  effectunlly  in  shutting  out  our 
paanufiictures  as  he  has  our  polilipal  intelligenceyit  cannot  be  doubt-, 
ed  that  in  the  course  of  years,  it..would  operate  very  considerably  to 
Dur  prejudice. — With  all  the  details  of  our  brilliant  victories  at  least^ 
they  should  be  minutely  informed  :  a  circumstance  which  would  cn« 
}iven  and  support  their  respect  and  ^admiration  of  the  English 
name ;  and  while  that  respect  remains*  no  efforts  of  Buonaparte  will 
ever  succeed  in  completely  precluding  the  entry  and  use  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. It  is  only  by  destroying,  or  preventing  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  he  can  ever  hope  finally  to  prevail  in  such  a  project^ 
mnd  which  we  fortunately  possess  ample  means  to  counteract. 

*  A  more  general  diffusion  of  the  English  literature  and  language 
on  the  continent,  is  unquestionably  the  most  sure  and  effectual  means 
of  preserving  our  influence  on  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  is  with  infinite 
pleasure  I  remark  that  it  daily  becomes  more  and  more  general,  and 
that  it  only  wants  the  attention  and  patronage  of  those  invested  with 
authority*  to  render  it  in  a  year  or  two  more  popular  than  ever  the 
J'rench  has  been*  To  your  Lor4ship,  whose  taste  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  are  so  exquisite,  this  truth  will  be  equally  agreeably 
and  interesting. 

^  Indeed,  when  I  reflect,  my  Lord,  on  the  present  universality  of 
ourjanguage,  on  its  diffusion  overall  the  North,  and  now  over  part  of 
South  America^  in  AfricSf  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vast  and  popu- 
lous country  of  Hindostan,  I  cannot  but  smile  at  Buonaparte's  question 
to  Chaptal^--fie  jteut'(m  Vaniantir  f  That  the  language  of  sincerit^t 
like  a  government  actuated  by  just  principles,  will  finally  prevail 
over  the /angua^  oi  kneroes  SLtid  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  canoott  I 
-think)  be  doubted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  spe- 
cies. The  triumphs  of  injustice,  however  splendid,  can  never  be 
but  transitory  :  virtue  is  only  permanent. — Empires  may  be  erected 
nnd  dynasties  established*  but  their  durability  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  human  art ;  and  Buonaparte's  empire,  like  Alexander's,  will 
crumble  to  pieces  under  its  own  weight.  The  incompatibility  of  the 
new  divisions  of  the  different  countries,  while  they  facilitated  the  des- 
truction of  the  old  government,  will  aho  operate  the  downfall  of  the 
new,  and  France  again  perhaps  resume  her  primitive  state  of  dutchie^f^ 
Till  that  period,  whether  governed  by  emperors,  kings  or  republi* 
.  cans,  there  never  will  be  a  permanent  and  general  peace  in  Europe* 


Vivmle  moins,  boira  le  plus ; 

Onnevoitplusqu'  exees  en  Trance,*  Recxier.* 

*  <  Is  it  not  a  ^Mcies  of  trewm  against  oar  language,  to  use  the  Freneh  instead 
of  it  in  our  negociiBtions  ?  A  most  laudable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
restore  the  Latin;  a  measure  pregnant  with  the  most  important  oonsequences  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  as  the  French  have  uniformly  swindled  ua  hy  means  of 
treacherous  Itakf^voLge  in  their  treaties.' 

^  t  The  inhabitants  of  Brotagne  have  always  evinced  a  partiality  to  tho  English, 
as  have  tho^  of  Goyenne ;  aind  even  at  the  present  day,  if  you  ask  a  native  of 
lim^edoc  if  he  be  a  FreochmaPi  his  reply  will  be,  I  anra  t«a^edocia]Wt;<»iiMi 
f/mguidoG^n** 
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ttistiictttatitmaLditracterof  the  Frencii ;  as  masten  or  rivals,  their 
vunity  b  insopportable  ;  as  dependants  or  inferiors,  they  are  atten- 
tive and  accommodating:  they  were  bom  4o  obey,  not  to  command/ 

MEDICINE. 


^ .  JIlrt.  ^h^^The  Nwatj  MiUtaryj  and  PriwOt  Practitioners  Jmiu 

\  nuermSf  Medicus  et  Chirurgicus  ;  or  a  practical  Treatise  am 
1    Feven,  and  all  thoie  Diseases  which  most  frequently  occur  in  Prac^ 

ticCf  and  the  Mode  of  Cure.  Likewise  on  Amputation^  Gun-shot 
.    Wounds^  Trismus,  Scalds^  4*c  With  new  and  successful  Methods  of 

treating  Mortification,  of  amputating  and  of  curing  Femoral  Frac* 
.  Sures.    By  k.  Cuming,  M.  D.R.N.    Svo.     Matthews.     18p& 

THE  ample  trt1e*page  of  this  work  sufficiently  points  out  its  ob^ 
5^^'  andindeednts  suthor  seems  to  flatter  iiimself  that  it  may 
-entirely  supersede  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same'  field; 
We  see  no  grounds  for  this  confidence,  and  hope  that  our  army  and 
navy  surgeons  will  not  ne^ct  the  labours  of  Pringle,  Li nd,  BUuil^ 
and  Hunter,  nor  suppose  that  aU  that  is  vakiable  in  profeswonal 
knowledge  can  be  contained  in  the  limits  of  a  scanty  octavo  volume* 
IVe  are  notjnciined  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Dr.  Cuming  ;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  his  work  is  better  adapted  to  those  who  are 
already  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
tban  for  ithe  instruction  of  tyros.  At  the  same  time  we  give 
tredrtto  the  author  for  considerable  strength  of  mind  and  soundness 
of  judgment.  We  are  obKged  to  add,  that  in  point  of  composition, 
•we  have  rarely  met  with  a  modern  woii  that  betrays  sach  marks  cf 
Ignorance  or  inattention. 

Art.  ^^'-^Anatomical  Examinations.  A  complete  Series  of  J fia^ 
.  tomical  Questions,  with  Answers.  The  Answers  arranged  so  as  te 
Jbrm  an  elementary  System  of  Anatomy ^  and  intended  as  prepara^ 
.  tory  to  ExqnUnations  at  Surgeon' s^HaU.  Td  which  are  annexed 
,  Tables  qf  the  Bones,  Muscles^  and  Arteries,  2  Vols.  Ii2i»0« 
;    Jiighley.  1807. 

'  THE  first  bf  these  volumes  contains  a  compteteset  of  questions  in 
anatomy;  the  second  a  series  of  answers  arranged  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  cbe«anie  siumencal  characters  attached 
both  to  the  question  and  the  answer.  We  do  not  think  this,  ar- 
rangement very  happy.  A  proper  set  of  questions  may  be  very 
useful  to  learners  in  many  sciences.  For  example,  in  arithmetic 
erin  geometry  the  teacher  may  very  properly  put  a  set  of  ques- 
tions oniy  into  the  hand  of  his  pupil,  retaining  the  solutions  in  his 
^  own.  But  in  anatomy,  the  whole  information  being  contained  in  the 
answer,  the  question  is  wholly  useless  and  superfluous.  Let  us  take 
at  a  venture  the  following  example. 

^  '  Qu«    What  is  the  origini  insertion,  and  use  of  the  glutseus  max« 
imu3»  ' 
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'*  Alls.  th%g1ttt<itt«'ni83C]iribs  aHsw  ftork  tlMrpost^rM'yart  bNbf 
etitta  }fii>  frtim  the  side  of  tki^  Mcrumy  bdloif  its  jHnrcvon  unrb  tbor 
Aittm,  fVont  Yh«  poiterior  MCro  isrinatic  ligeiO0nt«  «i*  f'om  tbe  (»M 

coccygis.  It'  passes  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  trochanter  iiii^ 
jor;  and  is  connected  to  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  It  is  inserted  int« 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  tte  Ih^a'^sperkt  {u  i|se  is  to  exteQ4 
the  thigh/ 

Now  we  would  ask  what  96ts  the  student  giAn  l^  this  questioiii 
and  of  whdt  possible  use  Can  a  volume  of  shch  que^iont  be  tb  h\in  } 
tVe  si»e  lione,  whilst  it  is  exposed  td  the  sferioi|s  f^coikte^^topce  of 
doubling  the  ptice  of  the  work,  The  ,§attle  objection  wpp'X  ^Q 
fhe  form  of  dialogue ;  which  certainly  ou^t  to  b^  confined  tQ 
iubjects  admitting  of  Contrariety  pf  sentiment,  and  which  m  9y  there* 
fore  be  agreeably  diversified  by  putting  bppotite  op'inioii8,or  diff^r^nl 
illustrations,  iii^o  tbe  mouths  of  di0er,eAi  speajters^  Such  are  puf 
(^bjections  to  t^G  fofjQEi  pf  fhisS^ork^  Iq  \hp  ej^f^GUtioJl  We  I^Vf 
]lopoatali* 

A»t.  2S.  Ontio  aAt  Tkegiro  Colhgi$  Jt^filw  JMieanm  XoiNi^ 
:  ftenm,  ex  Han>mIn$tiMo,  kahMp  dk  Qoi^  miH.  4»  M*DCC04 
.   J  Ckri$t.  iip*.  FmO^m^  M.p.  Prinvipi  fTdlhw  Hidio9^^ 

truordimrh,  ColL  Rig,  Med.  iMd.  0t  Reg.     Soc^  -^ecik^*    4t0f. 

Nicbolfc     1867. 

WC  (;apnpt  find,  any  ^hing  in  this  pration  th^t  greatlf  distiii« 
euishcs  it  from  those  annua)(y  fleliyered  at  the  festiyaf  of  tl^e  col^ 
lege  of  phybipansy.noir  ^pwe  understand  w|iy  the  a\ithpr  or  tb^ 
learpd  bod^  befor^  whom  it  wa$  delivered  should  hfve  w]«he4 
for  its  publication.  The  writer  ^as  ^al^en  o(;casip|i  to  i^vow  Bis| 
hostility  to  the  projected  fefofni  which  has  been  lately  much  agt* 
tated  a^nong  medical  mf  n,  afid  perhaps  it  is  inte^deci  by  implica* 
tk>n  td  gfve  the  profession  to  undefstand  that  tht  tlenfimtnts  pFthe 
cbNege  are  in  unison  with  his  owxi^  Oxt  thistopic  be  h  very  ir^fm; 
*  Iroo,'  hesa^s,  *  eo  processjt  haecce  rerurt  novavom  ctipidita^,  u% 
CPh^iilerent  de  petttione  Setiatui  inferendVad  inceptuih  svtvii^  l^ge 
fi|neif|idpm.  In  ta:^  cau^il  ubi  fs  vestrum  invenit^t,  mi^  n^i  ad  arm(^ 
purrat  i  Quis  non  clamet '  Stet  fortune  domus/  cfiWih^i^qtie  prQ 
^\\ktp  oo$(fs  reipublicae  propugnet  ?  Anpe  f^ptigiiaix^  ijli^ir  l9fjo« 
rum  dpmpmj  que  talem  beroum  progei)iem  q^asi  in  gf^mip  alui^ 
dirui  ^and^m  fit  collabi  pi|itiemur  ?  Uno  animp  statuimii^^  ptigmui? 
^um  esse  pro  hac  uostV4    patria,  asserend^  quascuncpi^    sunt  juriL| 

Iiiidic  anda  priyjlegia^  teaendoique  ^pres  a  patribus  receptps.'  Wft 
ave  ikot  been  inattentive  to  the  proceeding  of  the  refor^ning  asso« 
ciatiop.;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  Sfsep  s^ny  thing  \a  tbei^ 
eonjupt  tp  justify  99  piiach  vehemence  pf  language  and  ^  iiauclj 
esperjty  of  hostility.  The  necessity  of  somp  regulations  \n  thQ 
practice  of  mp'ficine  is  allowed  op  all  hands*  Thp  only  pontes^ 
then  seems  to  he  wiih  regard  to  measurf»t  proper  to  be  taken,  an<) 
persons  from  whom  they  should  prigioate.  We  hope  for  the  sake 
^  the  public,  that  if  any  tbji\g  iir  dooe>  if  will  hoc  be  wliolly  und^f 
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•f  h«maa  aa^urel^  j^  persu&dodi  Jtbat  im>  mco  ape  to  be  tr«sted  im 
mattemi  which  concern  their  pwn  intere9ti»<  their  own  Tsnity  ol 
their  own  importance.  Jf  the  sages  of  Warwick  Lafie  b^  afiimated 
with  the  same  spirit  as  their  orator^  we  cannot  hesitate  to  proiwuoctt 
Ihat  they  are  acting  the  part  of  assailants  rather  tbad  oif  defehdera, 

POETRY. 

AftT.  ^^.-^AdmomtMf  «  Pom  cm  tki  FMahianwhle,  Modet  4f  A- 
mttleDrt9$i  wi$k  MUcellmeaut  JPiesm  f  m  V^tu.  %  George 
Ogg,    Miller.    SCi     1800. 

THE  preface  to  this  book  contains  an  apology  for  its  want  of 
merit,  at  once  so  hackneyed  and  so  insvifficient»  that  we  sfiould  be 
etrangely  wanting  in  our  duty,  were  we  to  sujfer  it  to  operate  in  any 
degree  to  the  i^icition  €lf  oar  judifciiil  severity,  ff^  kn6<ir  jTndeed 
of  no  argument  more  likely  to  «»Urta(nt,  in  the  eyes  tif  tb<;  public, 
oar  condemnation  of  an  author's  work,  dtan  the  informing  them, 
from  his  own  voluntary  aeaiertidfiythai;  he  had*  been  entirely  destitute 
of  the  advantages  of  education.  The  exceptions  of  ChatCdrtocf;  6ums, 
and  a  few  otliei%  er6  oply  8ii^i«qtly:flltuii(Bre4is  to  prere  the  vali4ity 
ofshegeiieral  rule,   "  ^ 

Bt|t  Mr*  Ogg  aMaih  the  feelingsi  of  die  crtde  in  e  more  t^mler 
|!Qietf  f  1  wm\d  Bpt»  i^eruitely/  sa^ys  he, '  htate  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public  as  an  author,  if  the  lossof  nby  right  artn  itase^ 
]iad  not  unfitted  me  for  other  ayocatioqs.'  We  cannot  b«)p  wishing 
however  that  he  had  proceeded  to  prove,,  which  no  doubt  he  could 
liave  done  according  Co  the  strictest  rules  of  logic,  tli^t  the  above 
misfortune  rendered  him  so  peculiarly. fit  for  the  avocation  ef  a  poet, 
}le  would  have  gieatly  obliged  us  by  demonstrating  the  conn«ctioi| 
between  tl^e  tourniquet  and  the  muses,  and  by  shewing  that  e  mail 
becomes  a  better  poet  iu  proportion  as  he  loses  his  limbs. 

It  might  have  been  reasonable  however  t(>.e:(pect  to  find  some  of 
the  disjecti  membra  pnetcp  at  least  scattered  through  the  present  vo« 
j^mf ,  But  the  specimen  wie  are  about  to  bffyt^  is,  to  say  Vhe  teasi 
pf  it,  on  a  par  with  any  other  equal  number  of  Wned  in  iStie  bdoi^ 
Mr.  Ogg  is  so  greatly  scandalised  at  the  £asfofonable  nudity  of  our  mo? 
dern  ladies,  (hat  in  his  ztat  for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  in- 
^fignatfon  supplies  htm  with  thd  verses  which  nature  dcniesr  Acfcor^d* 
ingly,  i4  a  poem  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred  bad  lines,  and  no 
good  ones,  he  peiiBts  out  to  the  fair  sex  the  evil  coUtiiqamcet  that 
Iftej arise  to  them  from  the  prevailing  mckJes  of  ^ss^.  He  Mukimei 
}kis  position  by  mone  than  one  exasipte,  amn^ig  otbercP  bjf  thai!  <4 
A]e:^i  and  Anna,  vrhfo  go  together  to  enj^y  an  evening's  tfrnuidmeol 
ft  Vauxbal).  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  manner  more  comfOTifCiit  witij 
fashion  than  moiletrty.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  her  hi 
jiiaviiig  occasioB  to  quit  her  side  for  A  ^ort  ttme,  sai^  W  ker^ 

'  Sit  there,  my  love,  while  I 
Jo  find  my  friend  >imid  this  concoursp  fry,*' 
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y  A  gentltniftn  however  shdKly  supplied  his  places  whose' ftifedtioii 
•eems  to  have  been  considerably  more  fervent,  thcmgh  not  expressed 
in  norepoetic language* 

'        *  Fairest  of  earth's  fair  daughters,  this  I  sWear, 
'  My  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld  one  half  so  fair; 

•  ^   By  heaven!  the  lightnings  of  that  piercing  eye, 

Transcend  the  lightnings  of  the  lurid  sky  ; 

Oh,  what  a  mouth  !*— ilswear,  to  feel  thy  breathy 

Well  pleas'd  I'd  hear  thy  lips  pronounce  my  death  : 
' . \    Die !  Oh,. by  this  sweet  swelling  bosom's  charms, 
ri\A  I'd  wish.to.diea.thoasand  times — within  thy  arms/ 

He  said,  and  with  a  rash,  unhallowed  haste. 

The  beauteous  bosom  of  the  fair  one  press'd. 

•  '  -Angry  she  rose,  but  still  (he  youth  pursued, 
'  And  thus  again  bis  hateful  speech  renew'd : 

't,       *  Nay,  frown  not  so,  npr  think  that  crime  in  me. 

Which  all  commit  who  only  look  on  thee;     .  1 

\      'Twould  be  appstacy  to  Nature's  will, 
,        To  gaze  oatbee«  and  npt  ndrnm  \mt^lU 

I  iov(|7^'  -  .  , 
^  At  this- moment  the  husband  returns,  and  puts  a  stop- to  4hQ 
courtship.  A  duel  ensues,  which  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  subsequent  insanity  of  the  lady.  The  dying 
-Alexif  bequeaths  with  his  last  breath,  the  following  admomtioPiwiti 
«hich  the  poem  closes. 

'   *  Oh  learn,  from  mine  and  luckless  Anna's  fate, 
To  shun  the  woes  that  passion  can  dreate, 
Avoid  those  habits,  born  of  Vice  and  Sin, 

•  Tho*  titled  beauty  strive  to  lure  you  in  : 
.*        One  passion  cherish 'd  calls  another  forth. 

And  that  another,  more  devoid  of  worth. 

Till  what  began  for  want  of  virtuous  care,  *  * 

Ends  in  Misfortune,  Misery,  and  Despair/ 

•  A  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces  and  a  list  of  subscribers 
complete,  the  volume. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Aaf.  25. — The  new  Boethius^  or  of  the  ConsohUion  of  Ckmtiamty* 
Svo.   Mawman.  I8O6. 

■*  THE  work  before  us,  which  is  written  (as  appears  by  the  dedica* 
tion)  by  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  intended  to  form  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  quaint,  but  certainly  in  many  respects  justly  admired,  trea- 
ti8e.of  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  That  author,  as 
k  is  supposed,  bad  meditated  a  sixth  book,  which  was  to  sum  up  his 
irgtUBentin.the  consolations  afforded  by  the  Christian  religion,  with* 
out  whiph  indeed  all  the  comforts  of  philosophy  reach  no  farther  than 
the  old  proverb,  *  what  cannot  be  cured,  roust  be  endured/  But 
before  he  could  complete  his  project,  the  axe  of  the  executioner 
interposed.  He  was  beheaded  in  prison,  says  our  author,  in  the 
year  525. 
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Agreeably  to  the  manner  of  .his  prototype,  Mr*S.  carrios4>i\  hii 
argunfent  by  the  assistance  of  ideat  personages.  Under  the  pressurcf 
of  extreme  sorrow,  he  supposes  himself  to  be  counselled  successively 
by  Fkin  Sense,  Stoical  Philosophy,^  Epicurean  Philosophy,  and 
Atheism.  At  last  Religion  appears : 

'  While  absorbed  in  this  train  of  thought,  a  tall  majestic  person  pre- 
sented herself  to  me.'  She  appeared  of  more  than  mortal  mien;  and  - 
as  she  approached  me  in' slow  and  solemn  st^p, 

^^  Ineessu  patuit  DcaJ' 

*A  snow-white  veil  she  wore,  which  half  concealed 'her  modest 
charms ;  complacency  smiled  in  her  countenance,  and  Contempla* 
tion  raised  her.  eye,  as  soaring  above  all  subliinary  objects,'  in  faolj 
reverence  to  heaven.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  scroll^  on  which  wat 
wntteo,  The  Book  of  Truth/ 

In  a  series  of  conferences  she  lays  before  him  the  evidences  of  thf 
truth  of  ChriHtianity,  the  superiority  and  simplicity  of  its  n^ain 
doctrines,  and  thi  resources  of  comfort  under  adversity  which 
it  offf^rs.  And  here  perhaps  the  elevation  of  style  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  but  ill  accords  with  the  sobriety  of  argu« 
mentation.  Yet  ^  it  must  be  said  that  he  goes  over  the  usual  ground 
with  sufficient  p  ecision,  and  enlivens  the  dryness  of  argument  witb 
occasional  bursts  of  poetry  in  imitation  of  his  model.  These  scraps 
of  verse  are  not  indeed  very  highly  finished,  and  in  some  places 
rather  incoherent.  Yet  they  possess  considerable  merit  from  strength 
-and  fluency  of  expr^sion,  and  show  that  the  writer  possesses  respec- 
table talents  in  this  way.  A  few  lines  which  occur  in  p.  1999  though 
the  ideas  which  they  present  are  not  very  new,  yet  pleased  us  as 
neat  and  strong. 

^  But  he  is  great,  who  shapes  his  way 
Through  sleepless  nights,  and  toils  by  day ; 
Not  for  the  tinkling  of  a  na^me, 
The  bubble,  which  the  world  calls  fiuaa  ; 

.    Not»  with  high-crested  pride  elate, 
Struggling  for  the  chair  of  state  ; 
Nor  bags  on  bags  of  glittering  ore 
Heapingt  and  sighing  still  for  more. 

He  is  great,  whose  purer  aim 
Blazons  his  'scutcheon  with  a  claim 
To  greatness  better  understood,  ' 

The  godlike  dignity  of  doing  good.' 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  present  volume. 
Blemishes  may  without  doubt  be  foupd.  Some  instances  of  needless 
tur^ity  of  expression  may  be  pointed  out ;  as  in.  the  word  obnubi^ 
lated  (p.  88.),  a  term  which  only  serves  to  overcloud  a  plain  idea* 
But  upon  the  whole  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to 
our  rmiers  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  religious  speculation  enlivened 
by  its  allegorical  form,  and  occasionally  embellished  with  the  flow* 
ers  of  poetry. 
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Alii.  ^S. — Tie  fanikton  ;  or  ancient  BUtotj  <^the  Godi  ff  Greets 

'  end  Rome.    Intended  to  faciUtaie  tie  Undeutanding  rftheClae^ 

iical  Jwkors^  and  6f  the  Pttete  in  genetal^for  the  Uss  rfSeiook 

'  UndyoUng  tereofu  of  bot6  Sexes,  By  Edward  Baldmn^Eeq^  With 

Engravings  of  the  principal  God»^  ehiefty  taken  from  the  Remains 

4$  antHHii  Stdindry.    Itmo.  6s.    tfodgkin^.     1806» 

*  TtiC  chief  obj«ct  df  die  present  irolame/  ssyi  the  writer  b  «  de* 

dication  to  the  learned  master  of  the  charter-house  school,  *  is  to 
lemedy  the  impertectiofifs  of  Tooke's  Pantdeon/  We  much  doubt 
tba  siKceap^  cf  Mr,  Baldiwin  in  this  undertaking.  Th^  firihcipal 
defect  H»  Tooke  is  (be  very  indelicate  Ungaagto  in  ^hkh'he  descrfbei 
ilie  amours  of  the  beafthni  deitiea :  his  principal  merit  is,  thiit  hi 
comprises  auch  in  a  smiaU  compass,  liad  t&at  be  ahray^  tb^ri  b!s 
reader  to  the  classics  for  the  authority  of  his  aiserddns*  Ot  i\^ 
charge  of  indelicacy  we  certainly  acquit  Mr.  Baldwin' ;  but  can,  by 
fio'm^ans  consider  this  as  ttt  adequate  compensation  for  the  omission 
6f  f^ferences.  LeMfyriefe's  C  fassical  Dictionary  however  is  so  muc^ 
aapeyior  to  either  of  thes^  ^orks,  that  we  think  iu  a  sbort  tinie 
lidlfh  Mr.  Bald'v^iA  iltid  Toole  will  be  superseded  by  that  useful  pub* 
licaffotf. 

Ak.t.  ^.-^An  Introduction  to  Mtrekmt^e^.  Atcounie^  in  fMik  ^ 
Invention  ofappli/iing  and  opposing,  the  ferine  Dr,emd€r.  aeeerd* 
ing  to  the  Italian.Mei&od  of  Bookloceping^ii  expiafnedr^fwUkk 
the  Art  is  demonstr^tedi  snade  perfedlp  .  easy^  and  reduced  tMgf 
four  plain  Cakes  or  Rufes^  whfck  are  tlppUcMe  and  infMidkin  €9efjf 
Occurrence  or  fyatftple  ^  fiopnstie  a$d  Foreign  Trader  Ftirt  iMs 
tirsi.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  Perem»  «?Atf  tM^tl/tf 
acquire  a  Knowledge  of  this  Braneh  of  .Science,  toitkout:  Ike  Assis* 
tance  of  a  Teacher.    Jbj/  J.  Sedger.    lime.  2s.     Law;    i%06. 

WE  think  this  an  ingenious  piece  of  theory,  better  calculated  for  . 
schools  than  any  tiraiisil  e^  the  s^me  stifajfe i^t,  which  ha^  come  under 
our  C(»gni2iance.  A  publication,  of  whieh  this  is  an  indprevement, 
was  noticed  in  the  Critical  Hev.  in  theyicar  178t,  with  Considerable 
approbation.  Mr,  Sedger  has  promised  a  second  part^with  subsidiary 
books ;  and  should  he  succeed  as  well  as  in  the  pres^snt  perfArmance» 
we  do  not  doubt  but  he  w>H  meet  with  encourag^i^eiH  adequate  to 
his  most  sanguine  expectations, 

Art.  ^9.-^A  faitiful  Atcami  of  an  important  Trial  im  tie  Court  of 
Conscience,  by  J.  Jameson,  DM  J'.R.  md  A.S.a.  Bdisi,  l*»o, 
Wilfiaiiis  and  Sti^ith.  1806,  ( 

TW8  work,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  po** 
sessBs  cdnsiderable  merit ;  and  to  the  admirers  of  Buayaii  will 
afford  no  small  gfatilicationf  The  same  yeQuMnrity  of  Mines  « 
#stgoT*tk*orijpnaJ,  deforms  also  th^  copy.   /iM  coipvit's  na'ipfe 
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lylio  k  ^roM^t  into  tbe  ix^it  •(  coiMieacei  is  a  f^ttidemii  «cdM  • 
*  PecoUor/  and  his  jury  p^sist  of  the  fpllpwing  p^nonaaes.  <  Mn 
Stlf-commune  of  Heart  Street^  Mr.  Try-all  oji  Leaven#Laiie,  Mc« 
JVeighwell  of  Balance  Place,  Mr.  Long-iilent  of  Peace- Row,  Mr. 
NeW'Ofoake  of  Storm-Hill,  Mr.  Sense  of  guilt  of  Menace  Court,  Mr« 
RtcMcciion  of  Old  Street,Mr.  MicaiaJ^  of  Abab  S(^\ia.ce,  >lr^SWp-' 
arrott^  of  Law  Place,  Mr.  fVar-rfeaf A  of  Golgotha,  Mr.  Flee-from* 
mnUh  of  Jo^^ai^  Yal^i  and  4fr*  Ju4gnwit'to^€fime  q€  All«>80ttls.towh/ 

Ar*.  t9. — Lefitrs  m  Vatural  Hisiorf^  egihtbitlng  a  View  of  th^ 
FowtTy  Wisdom^  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity,  so  eminently  dis"' 
flayed  in  the  Formation  of  the  Urn'oerse^  and  various  Relations  of  ' 
Utitity  which  inferior  Beings  have  to  the  Human  Species  :  calcula-  ] 
itd  particularly  Jor  the  Use  of  Schools  and  YoungPersons  in  ^fierat 
^vfboth  Sexes  ;  in  order  to  impress  their  Minds  roith  a  just  Idea  of 
its  great  Author,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  one  Hundred  engray ' 
ed  Subjects  appUeahte  to  the  Work,  By  John  BiglanJ^  Author 
of  Lstt^sonUniversal  History^  8fC,  8t?(;.  95.    Longman,  isoff. 

THE  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  never  fails  to  exhibit 
auch  e.videot  proofs  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  th^Doity^ 
tliat  the  utility  of  introducing  natural  history  in^o  tbe  system  of  edu- 
cation can  scarcely  be  called  in  question.  Tbe  best  mode  ofconsmu* 
oicating  instruction  is  to  render  it  entertaining :  an  j  from  this  pf  r« 
suasion  the  author  has  declined  adopting  the  system  of  Linna^tfs^ 
as  too  complex  and  artificial  for  common  readers  or  young  sludeii^s, 
whose  circumstanced,  occupations,  and  future   prospects   do  not 
M^t  them  to  make  the  study  of  nataral  kistoxy  the  business  of  their 
uvei.     We  shall  lay  before  oor  readers  the  manner  in  which    Mr. 
9«  has  treated  (h^  subject  8  in  the  first  place  a  view  is  given  of  tlia 
grandeur  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  motion « 
9ome  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  this  globe  presents,  as  seaa« 
mountains,  volcanoes,  &c.  are  seal  brought  forward :  the  attention 
^T  the  reader  is  then  called  to  the  winds,  tides,  eichaiations,  and  other 
l!emarkiU>l!?  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  atmo^here ;   and  nkti^ 
^ard^  (Q  ^be  principal  metals,  minerals  and  oiibec  subterraneous  pro- 
iuctions.    All  these  being  described  in  a  manner  equally  plain  an4 
concisfi^  a  sketch  is^ivenof  the  beauties. and  utility  of  vegtcatioiii 
and  %  general  view  of  tbe  inanimate  creation  b«og.  th«s  exhibited; 
Ihq  transition  is  made  to  animated  nature,  whicb^  as  it  is  to  youth 
^  most  entertaining  branch  of  natural  history,  occt^ies  tlit  gseatet 
^part  of  tbe  work.     The  inost  striking  and  interesting  objects  of  the 
'ania^al  kiogdoni  are  delineated ;  the  creatures  which  are  peculiarly 
citrious  iii  their  forniation  or  habits,  and  especially  those  which  are 
VIQSt  formidable  or  most  beneficial  to  man,  are  particularly  selected 
f^d  described.    Thoi^  of  general  utility  or  the  greatest,  comimer^ 
^ial  inipwrtancf,  and  those,  liiihich  frequently  occur  in  «onveri 
salioUf  or  reading)  in  the  relations  <^f  tmvellers,  and  in  the  sacred  Of 
ci^ssicf^l  wri^ingii,  ara  considered  as  the  most  interesting ^ubjecu  o<f 
iij^veity^^ipn*     The^  diffiirent  su^ects  are  treated  with  brevity 
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'  aiid  not  tinfreq«wtttly  with  elegance/ and  are  all  rendered  subser* 
vient  to  morality  and  religion.  The  engravings  are  executed  with, 
considerable  neatness. 

Art.  30. — A  Father*s  Memoirs  of  his  Child  ;  iff  Benjamin^  Heath 
MalkinCy  Esq.  M.A.F^»S.  Svo.  10s.  6d»  Longman.     I8O6. 

THIS  book,  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  private  circle  of 
Hhe  author's  friends,  to  the  public  is  trifling  and  devoid  of  enter- 
tainment* The  hero  of  the  tale  died  at  the. age  of  seven  years  ; 
but  in  the  interval  between  that  period  and  his  birth,  we  are  told 
be  made  great  progress  in  history,  geography,  drawing  and  other 
accomplishments*  *  Specimens  of  his  performances  are  here  exhi- 
bited, which  certainly  display  hi^  premature  talents  in  an  uncommon 
point  of  view*  The  injudiciousness  however  of  printing  infantile 
exercises  is  obvious;  but  as  we  are  unwilling  to  hurt  a  father's  feel- 
ings, acute  as  they  still  must  be  for  the  loss  of  so  amiable  and  extraor- 
dinary a  child,  we  shall  dismiss  the  volume^  merely  expressing  ft 
wish  that  we  had  never  seen  it* 

AiLT.  31. — Oil  the  Improvement  of  Poor  Soils ;  read  in  the  Holder^ 
ness  Agricultural  Society  ^  in  Answer  to  the  following  Question  : 
'  *  What  is  the  best  Method  qf  cultivating  and  improving  fmr  Soils, 
where  JJme  and  Manure  cannot  be  had  ?'  With  an  Appendix  and 
Notes,  Zd  Edition.  By  John  Alderson^  M.D.  pp.  32.  3vo« 
2*.     Harding.     1807. 

-  DR.  ALbERSON  may  pursue  analogies,  compare  the  respective 
laws  of  the  animal  and  Vegetable  economy,  '  transmute  inert 
Biajtter  into  life,'  trace  the'  decompositions  and  absorptions'  of 
^arth  till  it  becomes  vegetable  matter, '  convert  this  vegetable  int» 
Animal  matter,' and  purify  it 'by  the  delicate  organs  of  the  human 
body,  until  it  reaches  the  utmost  perfection  of  created  intelligeuce,^ 
5fet  still  be  far  from  producing  a  prad/ica^  account  of  the  *best  me- 
thod of  cultivating  and  improving  poor  soils.'  It  would  seem  as 
if  many  of  our  modern  agricultaral  writers  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  poetical  imagery  of  Darwin,  than  with  *  the  care-worn 
labours  of  the  husbandman.'  The  author  has  however  copied  some 
tiseful  remarks  from  Kirwan,  whose  small  tract  on  manures  hs^r 
givenexistence  nearly  to^s  maiiy  books  on  agriculture  in  France  and 
Englandy  during  the  last  seven  years,  as  the  works  of  Aristotle  did 
on  the  revival  of  learning.  Kirwan's  soil,  composed  of  clay,  chalk 
and  flint.  Dr.  A.  proposes  to  render  fertile  by  the  cultivation  of  this* 
ties  and  other  succulent  plants ;  and  in  ^he  true  spirit  of  a  Bruno- 
Bian,  expects  by  bis  '  diffusible  stimuli'  to  render  *  the  poorest 
soils  productive  V  When  we  read  one  of  our  author's  postulates,  in 
which  he  considers  the  planting  of  osiers,  hedges,  and  trees  as  essential 
to  the  amelioration  of  thesoil^  we  could  not  help  pitying  poor  Mr. 
Williams,  who  will  thence  anticipate  such  an  {(Iteration  in  the  at* 
mospbere  as  must  be  fatal  either  to  him,  or  to  his  system  of  the  *Cli«^ 
mate  qI  Great  Britain/  (Crit.  Rev.  Jan.  I8O7.)    Dr.  A.  is  wroi^ 
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indited  when  beconsiden  Ae  '  calx  of  iron  as  a  source  of  barren*' 
ness  tn  soils.'  Experiments  have  proved  tl&t  sulpbate  of  iron  is  one 
of  the  best  manures,  and  tbere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  carbo- 
nate  of  iron,  wbich  is  the  substance  be  alhides  to,  is  in  any  degree 
different.  On  tbe  contrary,  its  very  existence  in  alders,  wiHow»/ 
and  mosses,  all  plants  of  rapid  growth,  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  it»' 
net  being  intmcal  to  vegetation.  Upon  the  whole,  these  ffimsy 
commen-place  remarks  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  inpbitant  and 
Mti»iactory  answer  to  the  question  proposed.         ' 

Art.  32. — Observations  respecting  the  Grub,  a  Taper  read  to  (he 
Holdemess  Agricultural  Society^  by  fVm,  Stickney  ofRidgemant^ 
in  Holdemessj  and  published  by  the  Society.  2d  Edition^  pp,  2t» 
Is.  6d.  Harding.  1S05. 

IT  is  tK>t  difficult  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Stickney  is  neither  a  Fa- 
bricius  nor  a  Latreille, ,  and  although  he  has  caught  somts  grubs  and 
k^t  them  in  pots  till  they  changed  to  aurelia  and  finally  to  flies,  and 
afterwards  preserved  flies,  eggs,  grubs,  and  aureUas,he  ha»not  an- 
swered his  own  questions  relative  to  the  species,,  the  extent  of  the  de- 
piedations,  and  the  means  of  destroying  these  insects.    All  that  the 
author  has  done  is  to  prove  that  the  common  quantity  of  Ikne  ap- 
plied as  manure  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  even  in  this 
second  edition  no  other  remedy  is  proposed  than  that  of  encouraging 
the  breed  of  rooks !  We  aretold  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  fami- 
ly of  tipulsB,  that  the  fly  is  vulgarly  called  Tom  Taylor  or  Long-legs^ 
and  that  the  grub  is  most  destructive  to  crops  which  l^cceed  grass 
or  clover,  or'which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  meadow  or  pas- 
ture ground.      But  this  sapient  society  should  have  recollected, 
that  however  they  might  know  these  insects  when  they  saw  them 
otr  their  table,  if  they  really  wished  this  paper  to  be  of  any  use  to 
others,  they  should  at  least  have  added  some  description  of  the  spe- 
cies and  generic  character,  in  order  that  naturalists  beyond  tbe  pre- 
cincts of  Holdemess  might  have  been  able  to  discover  the  particular 
species  of  tipula  here  alluded  to.     This  is  the  more  necessary^  as 
every  species  of  tipula  has  in  general  its  peculiar  plant  for  food,  as 
the  tipula  pomona,  T.  hortulana,  T.  persicariie,  ^c. 

Art.  33. — LaFloresta  Espanohy  opiezas  escogidas.  i.  ^, 

Tie  Ftoxvers,  of  Spatnsh  Literature^  or  select  Passages  in  Prose^ 
extracted  from  the  most  celebrated  Spanish  Authors,  ancient  and 
modern.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Observations  on  the  Origin^  Pro* 
gresSf  and' Decline  of  lAterature  in  Spain,  pp.  200^  12ma.  3l« 
Boosey.     1807. 

^  THIS  author's  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Castilian  tongue 
is  far  from  being  accurate ;  Mavans's  work  would  have  assisted 
him!  Aldrete,  he  appears  either  not  to  have  read,  or  not  properly  un- 
derstood. The  authors  he  recommends  are  very  proper,  but  he  might 
/   also  have  mentioned  some  living ones^  such  as  Moretini,  Jovtllanes, 
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G«erm»  Sompre,  Arc.  The  bett  f  ruanMr  ^d  dieUonaries  are  thoHl 
«f  Femaodts  and  Nctunan,  or  C^nelljs  and  Higghn ;  the  greater 
part  p(  the  others  are  a  disgrace  to  litesature.  Upon  the  who1e« 
l|iU  collection)  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  misceUaiieoitSi  meral« 
tumorous,  and  historical  pieces,  is^very  well  adapted  to  exercise  the 
fttadent  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  phrases  in  the  Spanisli  tongue  ; 
and  to  pefBOfis  of  matured  judgment,  the  speediest  and  most  eiMtual 
anethodof  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  idiom,  is  ua^piee^ 
tionably  to  begin  with  the  most  difficult  sentences.  In  this  sespeet 
the  present  ^  Floresta'  will  be  found  singularly  useful  in  facilitating 
theacquiremeqtof  a  language  which,  to  be  generally  admired^  re^ 
quires  only  to  be  generally  known. 

Art;^. — A  complete  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardeiung;  com* 
prekending  all  the  Modem  Improvements  in  the  Art  ;  whetner  in  the 
itainng  ^f  the  various  tsculeni  Vegetmhks^  or  in  the  forcing  and 
namaghfg  of  different  Sorts  of  Fnnts  and  Plants,  and  that  of  laying 
cnii  omamenting,  and  planting  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds  s 
with  carreet  Engravings  of  the  necessary  Apparatus f  in  Buildmga 
mnd  other  Cantriuances^  aevell  as  of  the  more  rare  and  eurioue  Pkmte^ 
mdiivatedfor  Ornament  or  Variety :  from  original  Drawings,  hy 
Sydenham  Edwarsb.  By  Alexander  McDonald,  Gardener.  2tel». 
4^0.  74  Plates.    $1.  lOs.  boards.  Kearsley.     i807« 

A  MOR£  scandalous  impositioti  was  never  before  practised  on  thf 
public.  This  voluminous  work  contains  the  names  of  about  60O 
genera  and  1500  English  names  ofplanu;  the  descriptions  are 
vulgar,  and  imperfectly  copied  from  other  works.  This  is  what  Mr, 
Alexander  A^Donald  is  pleased  to  call  *  a  complete  Dictionary 
«f  practical  Gardening.'  There  ate  60  places  of  flowers  such  as  aif 
lisually  sold  in  thf  streets  for  a  halfpenny  each^  conuinit^  209  plants, 
called  by  the  author  the  *  more  rare  plants,'  but  among  which  tb^ 
^^rocus  and  &\^eet  william,  and  the  various  lilies  Qccupy  a  conspi« 
iTuous  place.  Theplat«s  relative  to  hot  bouses  are  copied  iroB^ 
Ihe  first  edition  of  NichoFs  book,  without  any  ^ttentioi>  being  paid 
to  his  subsequent  alterations  and  improvemeiil^. 

Art,  35'^ An  extraordinary  Case  in  Chancery,  fairly  related,  with 
a  Sketch  of  some  uncommon  Transactions  in  iheOJjicc  of  one  of 
the  Masters,  Sir  William    Welter   Pepys,  Bart.  In  a  Narrative 
addressed  to  the  British  Public.    By  Anne  Mary  Crowe.     S«o. 
Hatchard.  I8O6. 

AS  we  lately  saw  in  the  papers  that  Mrs.  Crowe,  with  her  bus-. 
*band,andMr,DeIahoy  of  Deptford,tho  printer  of  this  pamphlet,  have 
lately  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Chancellor  for  a  libel  on 
the  coart,  we  shall  muke  no  other  remark  on  *  this  extraordinary 
case'  than  merely  saying,  that  Anuc  Mary  Crowe,  like  many  others 
«f  her  se.x,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  profiqieuc^  iu 
the  PyMff^orean  excellence  of  taciturnity. 
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To/.  Jf.  MARCH,  18Q7-  No^JJC 

s  '♦ '    '  ^      "  ' '■ : 

AMJ.h^TrfKce^tafifir  the  Ffffce  of  4miefis,^hrQu^  P4!Lits 
iof  fkan^ty  S^iSjSfirli^d,  Mj/,  and  Germany.  J3y  /.  JS5- 
maistre,  Esq.  Auihor  of  a  *  Rotigh  Sk&tch  .<jf  Modern 
Paris.*  In  three  vols.  Boo.  IL  4s.  boards.  Johnson.  1806; 

Ttl£:pas^oQ  for  traYelUng  pyevaleot  amongst  our  cou^- 
)t)9y«[i6n^{is,  ID  genera),  ino^iefrof  a«t<^ishNien:t  to  foreignensi 
who  Jiave  little  idea  of  sub^oiiogthemftelves  to  iheexpeooej 
tMgae  und  dangers «of  a  JQuroey  without  some  diploataiic 
or  mercantile  incentive. 

The  motive  with  us  is  seMom  -so  definite ;  fashion,  emiili, 
.jBissrpaiiQn,  are  too  frequently  the  springs  on  which  the 
JEn^fidi  t/aveller  moves;  but^  notwithsmbding  sudh  occa- 
sional incitemetrts,  this  spedes  of  errainjtry  may  fairly  be  con- 
»id§r^d,8us  ,a  branch  ;of  that  spirit  of  iniproyeiiieht  aa.d  eutct- 
xf^i^Q  iWjhich  |So  emin?p,tly  ^iAinguishes  us/.^mpngsi  n^,tipps.. 

it  J^be^w^ll  Qhserxed  tbali^ag^n^rous  fliqd  elevated  mintd 

is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certc^inly  th^n  ,^n  eminent 

degree  of  curiosity;  nor  is  tnat  curiosity  ever  more  agreeably 

«or  4i9eftilly  employed  Ahm  in  ^;cd^ii|ing:Mie  custpmB  and 

-kivstof  foveigp  c9unAries.' 

To  those  .who  jpdiilge  the  world  with  a  nairMiye  of  »their 
fadveftHires  we  ~  aa*e  JD<Iebi«d  in  proportion  U>  ^e  add^tiqa 
Mhfch^bey  make  to  jour  «tore  fif  kpowJedge. 

The  mecits  of  boobs  of  i«a»els  idepend  m^o   what  Jtbe 

.    ifcrawllec  has  previously  in  his  mind,   his  knowing  whatt  to 

oibsetwe,  and  bis  power  lOf.obaervA^ion.    Those  adA^enturiers 

.ivibo  expose  unkiiow4ii'egi.onshav!e:thiB^feat^tlvant4ge,.that 

they  Cannot  easily  relate  any  thingtotally  devoid  of  ipteir^si  : 

AflhoiRer  of  rain  is  an^event  in;an  AAicafadeisart^  andeven 

ja:ViU  ^f  •fai;e,  a  /good  ;Otr.a  bad  lodgiog^  :<^oite  a  c^r^ip  di^ 

^ri^e^f  sympatihy  in  Uie  reader;  hut  in  travels  through, a 

.£q(0v9b  and  divililsed  ooAiniry,  ithe;.triftiag  ^courr^uiiCfs  ^<>r  a 

journey  cannot  fail  to  disgust.-  if  a.  traveller  pleases  oihec- . 

;     ^  dux;  aitlr.  Vtd.  lO.  Manh,  1307.    ^  ^ 
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wise  than  by  novelty,  it  must  be  by  treating  an  old    sub»- 
ject  in  a  very  Superior  manner. 

'.What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those 

*'  of  the  European  continent?'  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  friend 

Bozzy.    A  lew  years  however  have  produced   changes  so 

important  in  the  stale  of  society,  that   after  the  peafce  of 

Ai;ntens  almost  every  ofte  of  these  countries  afforded    new 

and  vfeihiableJ  matter  for   the  observation   of  the  traveller  : 

and  Italy,  interesting  as  it  is  in  every  point  of  view,  was 

^t  this  time  peculiarly  so  in  a  political  and  moral  light. 

How  far  our  authorhas  availed  himself  of  these   circtim- 

/    stance^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

That  part  of  these  volumes  which  relates  to  France  don- 

sists  of  a  rapid  journey  from  Paris  to  Geneva   by   way  of 

Fontairibleau,'  Dijcn,  and    Lyons.     Of  the  political , sen ti- 

^  •-  ments  of  the  people  jof  Lyons,  Mf.L.  gives  the  fallowing, we 

'  believe,  accurate  picture: 

•  From  the  heavy  losses  which  the  town  has  experienced,  from 

•  thie  devastation  committed  on  its  principal  buildings,  and  from  the 
.murder  of  its  best  and  richest  citizens,  Lyons  derives  a  strong  artd 
,, rooted  hatred   to  the  name  of  the  republic^  and  however,  satisfied 

the  inhabitants  may  be  with  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  tbfcir 
s^atisfaction  is  only  relative.  They  prefer  his  administration  io 
.  any  which  has  existed  since  the  death  of  Lpuis  XVI.  but  they  are 
.  still  royalists ;  and  if  the  house  of  Bourbon. shall  in  the  course  of 
years  be  ever  restored,  lam  convinced  that  no  part  of  France  will 
so  heartily  rejoice  in  the  measure,  or  so  willingly  assist  in  promot- 
ing it,  .as  the  city  of  Lyons. 

*  In  Che  few  days  which  I  have  passed  within  its  walls  it  is  im* 
,  possible  not  to  discover  such  to  be  the  general,  and  I  might 
'almost  say  the   universal  wish  of  the  people — a  wish  which  few, 

if 'any,  attempt  to  conceal.'         '  /  , 

From   the  nature  of  the    extensive   manufactories  of 
this   city  in  velvets,   silks,   and  embroidery,  .the   magnifi- 
•'Cence  of  a  court  was  essential  to  its  prosperity,  and   we  sus- 
pect that  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  to  these  ohjecta  will 
«oon  obliterate  the  attachment  of  the  Lyonnese  to  tfte  Bour- 

•  bops  :  he  had  already  endeavoured  -to  concihate  their  affec- 
•tions  by  devoting  a  large  sum. to  the  rebuilding  of  the  fk- 
^moin place  dr.  iie/cowr,  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  Ro- 

.   bespierre,  and  by  prA)  mi  sing  every  encouragement  to  -their 
manufactures.  ,  • 

In  Geneva  and    its  neighbourhood  Mr.  L.  made   some 

•  itay,  and  associated  much  with  the  inhabilants,»who,  we  are 
happy  to   find,    retain    their    partiality    for  the   English*. 

'  JKor  has   the  revolutiour  in  the  gevernmen  toft  that  stftte 
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f^s^de  anjr  lasting  alteration  iti  their  social  habits.    Speaking 
of  Aepablic  walkofLa  Traille,  Mr.  L.  says, 

*  This  walk,  though  singularly  beautiful,  is  but  rarely  frequented 
by  the  firist  class  of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  pain« 
ful  reflections  which  it  excites.  It  was  here  that  the  most  venerable, 
most  vieal&y,  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  former  repnb* 
lie  fell,  under  the^.ax  bf^be  guillotine  in  the  first  liioments  of  re-* 
volutioniiry  phrensy,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  that  national 
.i^nnibilatioh  which. the  jcauntry  has  since  undergone*.  The  memory 
pf  thej^^  lamented  victims  is  still  too. dear  to  their  friends  and  rela« 
tives  for  the  spot  where  they  sufered  to  be  approached,  without 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation. 

^  Near  this  place  stands  the  theatre,  which  thQugh  opetied  and 
Jprotected  by  the  present  government,,  is  but  little  resorted  to  by 
the'Genevesei  who  retain  many  of  their  ancient  prejudices  against| 
amusements  of  that  kind.  1  ought  to  add,  that  when  the  ladies.of  this 
place  do  visit  the  spectacle,  they  take  their  places  in  the  pit.  I 
asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  they  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  tha 
company  of  the  French  officers  who  are  commonly  seated  in  the 
boxes.  Such  indeed  is  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  against  their 
conquerors^that  though  the  military  behave  themselves  with  the 
greatestpropriety^  and  are  commanded  by  an  officer  sof  iherit,  for*  ' 
meijy  a  man  of  rank,  none  are  received  in  the  houses  of  the  princ;^- 
pal  citizens.  »  ^  .    ^ 

,  *  The  ari^cratic  distinctions  which  existed  in  the  time  of  th». 
republic  are  stiH  scrupulously  observed  in  the-dioice  and  divisions* 
of  society,  and  prove  to  demonstration  that  m^nners^  customs^ 
and  prejudices  are  above  the  power  of  l^^w.  Those  from  whose 
families  the  syndics  or  chief  magistrates  were- usually  chosen  (for 
public  opinion,  though  there  was  no  direct  ordinance  on  the  subject, 
gave  such  a  preference)  are  still  looked  up  to  as  forming  a  superior 
iorder.  Persons  of  this  description  live  entirely  together,  and  would 
think  themselves  disgraced  were  they  to  associate  with  their  neigh* 
bours  of  an  inferior  class.  '  The'  citizens'  (or  sons  of  native  t^ene* 
vese),  who  were  alone  eligible  to  the  senate,  conceive  themselves  in 
the  same  manner  greatly  superior  to  the  '  bourgeois,'  or  burgesses, 
^hile  the  latter  on  their  part,  claim/precedence^  over  those  who 
were  only  '  inhabitants,'  or  domiciliated  strangers.' 

Mr.  L,  visited  Ferney,  and  has  giv^a  a  particular  de- 
scription of  Voltaire's  apartment^  which  remains*  furnished 
as  it  was  at  his  death  ;  but  the  estate  has  been  repurchased 
by  the  family  from  whom  he  prieipally  bought  it.  (^:  40> 
vol.  i.)  As  we  do  not  profit  by  the  *  mirth,  jollity^  and  wit' 
of  olir  author  and  his  companions  (p.  66^  vol.  i)^  We  mtist 
be  excused  if  we  Ijiave  found  his  excursion  to  Chamouny 
fer  less  amusing  than  he  assures  us  that  it  was.  The  Swedes, 
Russians,  and  English,  who  accompanied  him  on  that  expe- 
ditian  were  the:  most  lively  and  ingenious  persons  imagine*  ' 
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l}]e ;  yetfroQi  4h«ir  jokit^fforU'we  due  fftvomed  wMi  only 
one  brilliant  remark,  an-illuaU^a(]Qa(or4c/iAtlfmy«ft8  ;Mr.  il/ 
is  pleased  to,  term  it)  of  a  giaciev.  'It  ^^emed  -d^  iif  Ifae 
flea' had  stopped  in  its  course^  .{^ud  we  wexe  oaoni^ll^  .^^*6X 
its  waves.' 

The  Iqc^I  ^eaci^IpM^n  9^  this  '#o«def  f«(l  ijaUflgr,  luaSmii  emem 
Ixj  an  extract  fr^m  Mr.  G>)Keris  ivery  .in»pe«fe<it. '  Itonay  4»d 
tliti^factory  talhepntrons  of  giaats^idwiari's^iijrottilppMiieSjt&c* 
to  iearn  that  '  the  twoJlklbiDofs'.who'were^liewn  id  the  'Hajr^ 
marfcetvhaTe  with  tbe^profits  crf^ilheir  «s4)tbitic>n,pcrrchQsed'a 
fKrmin  ihis^heirniative'VaHey  ;*  (p.'5Sivd.  i;)  and  encou- 
raging to  the  moat  adventnrdns  of  our  Bond-street  'Ioiit]fger3 
to'near  that  a  pretty  Frendi  womnn  is  resident  «i.t  the  custom 
house,  estvbfishea  on  the  new  frontier, line  ofFmnce^apd 
Ae- Helvetic  reptrWic,  ppon  <l4e  Col  de    Baurne,  which 

S:otrhtain  Mr.  L.  crossed,  aqd  retnri^efl  (by  way  of  ^j[fvrtigoJ^ 
ex  and  Vivay  to  Geneva.  Whut  Mr.  L.  fityjes  bis  '  Jkmr^? 
nal  qf  his  Tour  round  Switzeil#n4>':is^iQf>pifMtJ^«^&AH^^ 
Iram  fthe  pqtejs  wHicb  be  ix>^  with  a  ipeftoil  .on  rtbe  joad^ 
'^^li'^.be>h9&.QQtfittempted  t^graaKiant  cir.ewn'tQ  cofseot/ 
We  hfrxe  no  i^QiKitQ  40  40ttfatvlbb.aaiertion  :  usith  tt|e*o»Ku» 
siejoit  w«  wiUiogly  idispeoie^  i>iit>we  veaUy^tbiifk^htit  Ihi^ 
he  condescended  to  cairect  his  extemporary  memoraflda^ 
]ie>mighltaa£ely  inKvev^DttHwd^oexp^nge'iBany  of  fhe  bUl» 
,  eS  >fere,  inpoMiionsi  weattier^4»lrles^  ^8cc.  without  injuFh^ 
the  spirit  of -ihTs  .rough  *€Wfh.  The  ftillowirtg  €ffasio>i 
0f  bis  ardent  iroagrii'ati'on  tras  elicited  b^  the  iJI-tceciU 
meat  he  uiet  with  fifom  an  inhkeeper  at  tl;ie  to^n  of  ;Ro^e, 

*Our  coficbman  drove  usfto  I^  Cii^v^nm^  fWheve  5Te  (6>UBd  -ffi 
l^ndlp/^  V^hospqke  .Eogtbh  ut^Cfiq^iiiff^]^^  >««ll.  from  -bis  a^jdms* 
We  Hattff red  ouij^ebes  that  \k«  ^ihsM  ^be  ^wmU  «Qi:eiy«d  s  tbvt  m.  M» 
kqpc  we  were  icruelly  di^a(4>oif>^d.  It  seainc^d  tbat-ik  Buttiah  tMlf 
lyUQ^e  courier  nv^s  ,waitix)g*>^t  4be  .^o^r,  i)^d.eogftgQd'aU  iiis  best 
apsirtmeQts ;  which,  iie  said,  v^xm^  p^ad  bis  OK^Cjiise  iof  ofianbig  fus 

he  would  give  us  an  excelWt  ^immi^.  To  '^Hir  tgn^at  ^atofibbmeot 
Ihijs  order  was  apparently  execute^  in  a  few  mrniHes ;  liut  whep  Ave 
aittempted  to  ea*  wiial  tv^aS'placed  on  the  table,  we  fowd  (wjiat  i^»-' 
deed  fai^t  have  'been  expected  from  so  hasty  ^  prepara^on) 
|ihal4bedhbes  consisted  of  lfb«  heated  rentsrins  oJFsome  former  repasts 
HfiBble  to  sWalldw  t/hese  broi^en  vfctualsv  we  ruqucsted  someth\n^ 
#re9h,  our  cinl  landlord 'said  ^e  ^^tn  very  6»rry  he  had  ne^thing  in  his- 
iKHtie..   *'P?ay-give  U8'atf»lea«t  a-jn^Won  €hoJ),''-^**It  is'qtiiteim-^ 

'|iosftible,  sir  :  my  lord  iias  ofdere^  ^rsiy  thtf^g4n  ray  •>drder."-- Dis" 
gustrd  aad  irritated  jby  tbis  inKolefttTeliBs»l,  rciittedi£ur«be>biH^4i:(Mt 
juajiaa  i^rly  a:k|Ws^r  whii*t  we  had4e«09i>utilot>eat^,  we  ve* 

*  i[|iov«a  tp  anolbef  jmi^  0|i3kd  La  Tett  Noire^\fken  we ob^ined  *» 
good  dtoner^  civil  attendauee  and  roon^^ortabk  apartoientr' 
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^  Oie'oif  tb^  miM  pmm^n^  odcomncetf  m  tbiv  tour  irlhte 
▼isit  af  our  autUop  to  Atoyer-RediDg^ai  SoHiiitff :  it  teirminate# 
very  uiisati&faolprUj!^;.  biH  hi«^de0oripsUQ9^aiM;ba«ati$;of  tibis 
gitda,tinau^  we  shAH-tcAoaeiibe^ 

*  While  rtpofe  a  sligjitdinnerat  theian  called  Le.  chftalBlav^^l^ 
leariied  that  it  was  necessary  to  ha^e  my  pas^fioct-eKamtned  hjy.thW 
lAbiib;maiin,  Qf  principal  magistrate  ;  and'  finding  that  the  celebrated 
^feys'.  IlVding*  beldUhis  office^  f  greedily  seized^ an*  opportianity* 
iJhl^-ajaferdad^me,  of  s^dng  thalesfti'aordinary  man,  who  at  the  ffn>c 
arrival  of  the  French  troops  in  these  peact$ful  scenes,  checked'  wit^^ 
a*3iila1^fcN9djr  of  4ifave  iften  thd  whole  force  of  tJieir  army*   who 
siod^.  \im  at^  the  htoi  oftHe  Helveti^govet^nitiient,  arid  vi\xp  ]f, 
aupposed  to  be  the  very' soul  oftbe  present  insun^tion.     TaccorSv 
io£ly  repaired  ito  his  dwelling^  which  thougly  far  from  l^r^jjefis  sofne* 
toeH:' superior  to  the  Kouscis  around  it,— Aloys.  Kediug,  (former* 
1^  ari«offlt?er  ih  theSwiss  regiment  of^ guards  employe^d  by  France)  js  at 
t^li^TQir,  genteel  man,,  about  forty  years  old, -of  military  appearance 
^nd pbrisHis^d'  manners.      He  received   hie  with    much  urbanity; 
attd'liffeirinff'  t  was  English,  spoke  of  our  count  ry  in  terms  of  great, 
^te^th;     Ptold  hkn  I  visited  Schwitz  with  no  common  feeIin»i-^-».    . 
fpot  interesting  to  every  British  traveller  for  the  exierti'oiis  made 
tk^  iil!foin|«r'iiftie8(.and^)0t  lesBrSO  for  tho90  v^hich  1  now  witneksed 
ip  tba^causa  of'Ui]iert3c«*    'Alas  !'  ii^terr^ipted  M,.  ftedtng  with  a  sigb^' 
'!if  this  country^  b«  interesting.at  a)i,  it  is  so  for  its  unmerited  mis^ 
fortunes !'  he  then  countBf^iigped  my  passport,  aj)d  ifi  pi%ssing  tenoa^ 
offered  any  civilities  which  lie  could jgrant  or  I  could  request.  1  shoiild 
have  ha4  much  pleasure  in  continuing  the  conver:iation,  but,  recoj* 
Jteting^boMr' valuable  npiustlie  e^ery  moment  of  his   time  in  the 


#«  Tlie^fbiiDrwitig  ae^ont  oftlM  lif TQie  oondvot  of  th?9  e^kbrdhtirj^  xtfttti 

''<f'$jcirtiiig  the  verdant  iieights  of  MtTgarten,  th&'  scored  iQonument  of  th#: 
Wicieut  valor  of  the  Swissj  they  were  resolved  if  tfh'able  tfr  leave  liWrtyti"* 
tlnir  prnlCFity,  to  aet  them  aft  example  worthy  oT  It.  AloyVRbding  of^Sch  W«a, 
ifty)  .coii^i^Qd£<|  the  aiUe^-.T4  heto  and  a  ssi^gej  w-bu  m  pe«cc»U«:  j^itncs^badr 
beciithe  ^dvocftte  of  reforms  and  aixi0Jiorati«ns«  ^i^t  who  reseated  the  oifbVof 
iciiiJigesfrouiaVi  afrmerd  enemy -^ii\  this  sitdi[tiof\  thi\s  addressed '  h^s  (roQps:«^ 
*  Mcaye  GOioraitea  !  4«»r  felfoW  cUi<cns  |  beh'6ld  usat,  a  deti^ire  laonieVit^ 
aarrounded  by  enemies,  abandonfd  by  friaudal  Tb^ti^ua^  reirqiitAs  fof^  onljr. 
to  ascertain  whether  we  wiiU  <;ourageously  to  iniittite  ihe  ejicanapje  ^et  us  by 
out  aocesjtnirs  at  lyforghfte'n.  A  dea\h  almost  certain  awaits  us!'  If 'any  ona 
lieaM-itiet  himtcttr^  vJidToor^proath  on  ovr*  pari  shall  fotllW  liim.  Let  u* 
|iot  impqse  on  each  other  ia  -tArit  aoUran  bouT;  I  Wi>uld  rhth^r  l^ave  aJt 
liandred'men  prepared  for  all  events  on  wh()ii).  lean  rely,  than  i^ve  hundrecl 
-who;  taking  llj^iiise^fves  to  flight,  woul<l  produce'  coldfusion,"  and  by'lh^if 
per6dious  retreat  Nvould  sacrifice  the  heroes  who  were?  desirous  of>  still  defvtid*^ 
jng  themselves.  ^As  to  myself,  I  promise  not  to  Abandon  you,  even  in  cho  grea^« 
•St  peril.  I^ath  ant)  no  retreat!  If  you  share  in  my  resolution,  depute  tw<^ 
ijieu  from  each  rauk,  afld  l^t  th^m  swev  to  me,  in  yo^r  name,  that  you  will  bi^ 
j^itjilfjil  to  y oQr  |)rpnii»^8,*'  ^^s^hvchU's  Hisp^  (f  the  Invasion  of  S\siip^^r land  f. 
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present  conjuncture;  I  contented  myself  with  wishing  him-  and  Swit- 
.zerlandtnrery  possible  happiness,  and  took  my  leave/  .   ' 

Mr.  Ij.  made  no  ejccursions  into  the  lesser  cantons^  except' 
to  the  welLknown  valliesof  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald; 
but  io  ibis  we  have  little  to  regret^  since  his  total  igadrapce 
of  the  German  disqualified  him  from  |)rocuring  any  informs-  . 
tion  from  the  inhabitants^  and  »nce,  having  neVer^  as  he  says^ 
had  occasion  to  use  the  Latin,  excepting  in  the  schools  at 
Oxford,  he'  was  not  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  facility  with 
which  most  of  the  Swiss  clergy  speak  th^t  language. 

Mr.   L.'s  route  from  Switzerland  lay  through  Cbambery,  ^ 
and  across  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin^of  which  pWe  he  gives 
the  following  melancholy  account; 

'  'Of  all  the  places  which  I  have  yet  visited,  this  seems  to  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  ravages  of  the  last  war. '  The  fine  gates 
by  which  it  was  formerly  entered  have  been  pulled  down;  and  its  • 
splendid  palaces,  though^till  standing,  are  neglected  and  turned  into 
public  offices.  Every  thing  bfears  the  appearance  of  revolution  ;  there 
is  no  trade,there  are  no  equipages,,  and  apparently  few  persons  of 
•  fortune  left  among  the  inhabitants/   •  '  [ 

Mr,  L/s  stay  here  was  too  short  to  investigate  the 
state  of  society^  but  we  believe  him  .  to  be  pretty  correct  in 
his  ^surmise  that  what  luxury  remains  in  this  on c6  brilliant 
capital  is  confined  to  the  French  generals. 

TFrom  hence,  on  his  way  to  G>noa,  Mr.  L.  crossed  the 
plains  of  Marengo,  which  he  was  content  to  examine  from; 
the  windows  of  his  carriage;  but,  to  grace  his  tale  '  with* 
4ecent  horror/  he  relates  bis  postillion's  story,,  bow,  the 
night  after  the  battle,  the  wheels  of  a  chaise^  in  which  he 
was  conducting  MelaVs  aid.de*camp  to  Buonaparte's  heftd 
quarters,' crapked  every  moment  with  the  noise  of  broken- 
bones.'     p.  193.  vol.  i,  V     ' 

Mr.  L.  has  not  favoured  us  with  ,a  scrap  of  information 
respecting  the  battle  of  Novi,  or  the  siege  of  Genoa;  but 
apologises  for  this  seeming  negligence  by  saying  that 'he  waa. 
not  a  military  man/  N«  B.  He  was  nol  at  that  time  an  offi-r 
cer  of  the  Mary-le-bone  volunteers. 

Whilst  soing  his  rounds  through  the  churches  of  Genoa^ 
be  is  mucn  disgusted  by  the  bigotry  of  a  oftbok,  who  threat- 
ened a  brother  with  excommunication  for  permitting  Mrs, 
L.  to  enter  the '  sacristie'  ,of  the  adjoining  monastery .  Hia 
la^uuis  dcplace^  observed,- 

<  That  the  holy  fathers  need  not  be  so  scrupulous,  since,  a  lew 
■  unonths  before,  they  were  not  only  obliged,  while  the  French  soMiers 
were  quartered   there,  tq  allow  females  to  enter  their  walls,  bM| 
rven  tu  sleep  there/  /  . 
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Upon  which,  Mr*  L;  slily  remarks  that, 

t  •     '  .  .• ,  .  •  >      1 

*  Probably  i\iQ  latter  circumstance  did  not  occur  for  i!ti&.fint  , 
tirae  during  the  invasion  of.a  foreign  enemy !' 

.We  must  lake  the  liberty  of  reproving  our  author  for  this  * 
e«pi^g/m^ ;  (as  he  would  perhap;8call  it),  and  we  will  do  'so  . 
in  the  words  which   he  has  very  properly  used  to  discreditr  . 
the  reports  circulated  respecting  th^  death  of  the  late  prince 
of  Parma,  p.  £88.     '  It  is  injurious  to   the  cause  of  morals,  , 
lightly  to  adoiit  the  supposition  of  crimes  which  we  roii^t  .. 
suppose  happen  but  rarely.'     Mr.  L.  however,  seldom  hesi-  • 
tates  toinifiulge  his  imagination  on  the  subject  of  religion 
atid morals:  he  may,  perchance, be  not  very  far  from   the 
truth;  but,  it  is  by  such  hasty,  superficial  travellers  as  him- 
self, credulous,    eager  to  collect  any  idle  tales  lha:t  may '. 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  real  kuowl^dge,  and  conceal  (as 
they  flatter  themselves)  their  ignorance  of  the   manners  of 
nations  over  which  they  skim,    that  wrong  notions  and 
prejudices  are  propagated  and  perpetuated  with   regard    to  ^ 
JF^reign  countries.     Thus  Mr.  L.  cautions  us  not  to  suppose 
that  the  devotion  of  toe  people  of  Turin  is  occasioned  by  . 
any  extraordinary  degree  of  morality.     And  so  actiye  was 
hie  in  his  researches  duriug  a  single  night  which  he  (>assed  at 
Sienna,,  that,  the  next  mprning,  seeing  the  inscription  '  Cas- 
tissimum  Virginis  tempi  urn.  oast^  memento  ingrcdi,'  over  the  * 
threshold  of  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  .he  obsej^ves,*  If  none, 
but  those  whose  chastity  was  unsuspected  ytrere  to  enter  this  .' 
church,  I  am    nclined  to  think   that  the   holy  ceremonies, 
celebrated    here  would    be  but  thinly  attended/ 

Pavia,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna  were  succes- 
sively  visited  by  our  author.  The  following  extract  frpm  h'g 
journal  while  at  Milan,  surely  could  not  be  iAatched  in  aiiy 
lour  of  Italy  but  his  own:  •  .1 

''  *  October  30.— T  strolled  about  the  town  on  foot,  and  Went  into' 
several  churched  the  names  Of  which  were  unknown  to  me.  That  of 
8.  Alesr^andro  has  a  fine  cupola  richly  painted,  I  lost  my  way,  aird' 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in  getting  home  again,  , 
The  violent  tiiin  which  fell  in  the  evening  confined  me  to  the  house. 
Mr.  S.,  an  American  jgentteman  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at) 
Paris,  arived  at  our  hotel.  The  unfavourable  account  be  gave  me 
of  the  present  state  of  the  rivers  over  which  it  is;  necessary  to  pass 
in^the  prosecution  of  our  journey,  determined  me  to  postpone'' my. 
fieparture.     I  had  iutejided  to  leave  Milan  to-«mor row.    ^ 

'  October  31.t— The  weather  was  so  ejctremely  bad,  that  it  was^ 
impossible  to  leave  the  hotel.  I  beard  from  every  body  that  the, 
Po  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  wis^  quite  impassable,  ' 

eankc  consequently  a  prisoner 
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*  Koverober  1.— The  Min  CMltitiuetf  to  falj.  in  tbrrieiKts;  9Xft  iM 
non-arrival  of  the  mail  convinced  us  of  the  impossibility^  of  conti- 
nuStigotrrjotxyney. 

'  Noi^mber  ^.--Still  ba^ ^VMbei'^.ttdd^ntf  appea^fifntcft  of  a  f^vcriu 
able  change. 

*  Novembei"  ^.— 1* Ke  rtJoriiing,  tbb\igb  glbohiy,  had'sbrte  tfppfeaf- 
ancc  df  bitftteV  vtfehtKer:  I  bailtff  withjoythis  fevorabtecb^ifg^.  P 
tobltadv^a^  of  the  Sr^t  ttioment  of  cessation  fron^- rain,  aAd'- 
wMled'ih  tti^  jftitflib  gardfen  and  on  the  GoMoi  Abbut  t«ro  o^do<^ 
tb<ir8Uiri'bar^t^tKiKHigh  tHe  opposing  cloudy  aihd  confirmed  on c«  hopc^i 
of  b«iiig  aMe  t^  Itave  Utilativ  of  which  we  wi»re  helirtily  tired.  Af • 
ter  dinner  I^  stiiblied  into  the  catbedml ;  which  was  lighted-  mtll 
torches  this  cveliing',  preparatory  to  the  fke  of  St.  Charles,  whiob 
hid  b€k  cel^raA'td  here  to-moitow^.  The  night  was  fine ;  the  slaps- 
shon^in  all'- their  brilliance  ;  and ,  our  ekpectations  of  being  reliev- 
ed from  our  present  imprisonment  were  hourly  strengthened/ 

lie  st?etii)i  to*  Have  fetind'  ffis"  otiVy  cdt^solaitiott  itt  iih&o\if6till^ 
Iio\)ser  Arice  ti^  pYoclattns.tfee  eharifis^  attd  t&fedb  of  Lai- 
Cbl^fbriiii  (p.  %Sd,^66  atid  2W;  voK  i.)>  tHooRh  he  saw  hdi* 
perform  in  only  onfe  dpera.  Hid  tiaste  for  mUsic  may  be*  v^Yf 
cdrrect;  but  it  h  sdiHewhat  sdspiciotfs,  that  be  shbirfd  bftVe 
pfeferred  tti^sibging-df  the  cunkteVcodta:nd  d^iry  itiaW  at 
litfuterbrutttiett  to  the  'finest  eflbrt^  of  stucfied  ski^H-/  (!?'. 
10?f.  Vol.  i.)  whilst  the  ^bocca  Rt>rtiana'  W^s  hanhated  Ai^ 
a^eable  tfo  his  elar.  (p.  370.  vdl.  i.) 

riis  dataidgues  of  jricturefs  at  Bdloffna  j^evcfry  tiresdttr!?^ 
afid'so/we  are^sare,  he  himserf  found  the  picturfes';  forhav>* 
iiig. visited  d  fewr palaces,  he^djakfesfenqufry  ds  tb  the  state  df 
tile  churches,  arid'  concfseiy  iiientiotts  tfce  changes  wM'cfr 
have  taken  pUcei  in  the  fat^  rtgvt)lutioiiary  tinies.  iPhis  dfea- 
throughout  Would  haVe  been  far  preferable  to*  that  which 
Hb  h£l5  adopted;  though  it  should  have  reduced  hi^  gted^ 
^rH  tb  a  single  vohime.  The  catalogues  of  FIbrcnW  ffll 
itaany  pages;  and  Rome  of  itself  fafnishes  tteflrly'si  \yholie' 
ycdume  of  extracts  from  Lumsden's  Aotiq.uitiea^  fca  besidea 
i^apy  descriptions  of  the.  same  scenes  giv^n  in  our  author^s 
gfwn  w<^rds;  so  that,  ia  these  instaqces,  the  reader  has  the 
adv^antage  of  duplicates,  ai^  if  in  a. fit  of  impatience  be 
ffhoold  ha^e  passed  (»ver'  a-  first  description^  he  may  ofteii' 
xieet  with  a  seeond  in  the  course  of  the  volumes. 

At  Naples'  M n  £i.  resided  about  two  moiitbs>  but  saw  littlei 
iff  the  Neapoluans-  Haviufp  always  udderstood  that'  the^ 
Italiatis  wi^re  remaf IcaMy  aceessible>  we  weite  sirrpriaie^<  tof 
i^nd  him  attrrhrtilJe  bid  stnail'  ac<}\iaiiif tamed  With  them'  td  tiid^ 
difficulty  of  prociiring-  irtlh>dtictibns'.  He  adds  hov^fcyer^. 
that  oiU  minister  visilerf  f§W  of  the  Netoolltan^,  atftf  hitf 
conntryji>en  consequently  could  not  easily  become  knbWtt'  Ui 
them.    Xt  would  be  well  were  our  dlplbitfatisUf  ^H^M^  tUsOT 
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it  if  the  4uty  of  atf  ambassadbr  io  a^cqiiant  biu^self  mtlKf 
th^itibabiiadtoof'tbd  place  in  which  be  Msides^aiid  it  should 

.  'behim  aim  bf  an  easy  an<it  iasinuating^  maaner  to  gaia  theis 
confidence.  We  are  apt  to  value  too  highly  our  school,  ce* 
lebfityr  and  to  oontinue*  even<  id  6ar  second  'chi)dbood>.  to 
plume  ouroelved  upon  a  Greek  or  Latin  sljancsa,  rathei?  tbaH' 
tbo-more  useful  hnowledgeofmanliind;  and  tbataddiesa.whkii 
often  detepmines  the  fate  of  natious. 

Our  aothort  enchanted  amidst  the  gaiety  of  baUs>nias» 
qi^ersfdes^  dinnejrSi  &c.  in  a  society  fot^med  of  Uie  fiag|Ksib» 
s^k^e  Russian  8>  allA  other  foreigners,  seems  to  h^ys  fov^ 

.  g^Kiea  the  object' of  bis  tour.  Any  kdy,  we  think,  who  ba«~ 
resided  a  n^ootb  at  Na^leb,  might  rival  him  in  research.  •  He> 
did  not  visit  any  one  of  the  iirterestiag  islands-  of  Capri,' 
Isdik^or  Procida,  which  were- always  in  his  view;  nof'tbe« 
eastei^'  shore  of  TortentOjWbieb  pref^nts  the  finest  seenery  in* 
tbebayo^ Maples;*  nof  theleo^Jes  of  P^dstum,  the noUes^i^-p 

'  mains  of  Grecian  architecture  in  }4aiy.  He  confined  btoa* 
•elf  to^  the  Ba»Bt  beaten  tfack>  bite  coast  of  PoBtpeti»>  atodT 
lSk\$^J^  aitd>  ab'if  to  jobttfy  his-  indolence^  be  ren^nd^  m 

*  ]^\illusih<)rljo  lociii  Bails  pi'seTuc^tsrtiafnls/ 

He  vctitcmdMiideed  to  the  summit  of  Vesums^biit  wnn. 
satisfied  with  the  acqount  of  some  friends,  ti^at  thenf  VMp 
Botbing  to'beseen  at  the  bottom  of  the  crateR.  Similar  in* 
ertness  had  induced  him  to  pass  the  pictrafmla  (one  of  tiMi 
wotiders  of  the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence) 
Witiicyut  approaching  it.  But  perhaps  he  ^efl'ected**that'hc  was 
^1)0  naturalist/  andsinceCas  he  has  candidly  fold^us^p.  38 
&  Id.  vol.  ii.  &'  18 1,  vol.  i.)  he'  was.  ^  no  antiquary'  ^.  no  judges 
of  painting/  and  ^  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  language/ 
we  ar^  only  surprised  that,  a  pigmy  as  he  was  in  all  these  re*  ' 
<}0isites>  and  no  giant  in  classicalliterature^  he  should  eve|( 
bave  meditated  publishing  a  ^ovi9  in  liaiy. 

In^  addition  to  the  above  disadvantages  under  wittcb  Mi% 
Jm.  libfmPedt  his>9diemes  we|«  ftequentty  interrupted  by  hiii 
fodr  who  ffecompBified  him..  His  tenderness  towards  Mrs. 
)^  1*  veiyaifiiabl^ ;  but  be  iftight^  we  think,  have  been  cony 
tent  to  have  recorded  it  amongst  his  family  mantiscripts  witb^ 
put  holding  himselif  up  to  thi?  world* as  a  patlern  for  husbands* - 
Tihe  roaring  of  A  cttt^fcract,  and  the  cbtttplimehtary  effusiooj^ 
of  an  iinprdvisatore,  a  felucca,  and  a  Brenta  passage- boaf^ 
occasion  cotfe^onding  degreei  of  terror  in  this  lady;  and; 
ariiongst  tfie  uenoese  mountains,  the  mention  of  the  GracC 
^iavatf  ^^  b^oti^^.  90  .fibs^  but  for  tlie  ^mel^  reli<^£.  pf  9^ 
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2S4        "   I^maistrc*9TrntelsibronghTf<wcc,Sfc. 

French  guard  oiF  soldiei^,  who  with  characteHstid  i^anitjr" 
cried  out, '  DUes  a  Madame  quVUe  n'a  ri€?nf  a  cFaindre  :  elle 
peut  marcher  eo  sur^tJi ;  nous  sommes  Francois/  p.  199» 
vol.  i.  '  -  V  '      . 

Mr.  L.,  having  thus  paid  his  tribute  of  gratitude  to  these 
guardian  angel3^(who/  as  he  says,  after  the  above  exclama- 
tion, ^  walked  on  a  good  pace,  whistling  as  they  went  ^nd  • 
finruflSed  by  the  raiu')  might  ver^  well  have.given  us  some  "* 
account  of  that  extraordinary  man  the  Genoesfe  devil,  who 
(we  have  been  informed)  was  apolitical  robber,  confined  hi» 
depredations  to  the^French  and  their  republican  friends,  ^nd 
Mrticularly   avoided   offending  the  English,  was  himself  a 
Genoese  of  family  and  fortune,  and  had  retfred  to  the  moun- 
tains individually  toavengethe  wrongs  of  his  country.  In<ieed 
the  little  Mr.  L.  tellsus  concerniug  him  is  rather  in  con^r- 
ination  of  our  story, viz-  that  he  had  plundered  and  murdered  - 
a  French  commissary's  muleteer,  and  attacked  the  French 
guard^housein  the  Bocchetta. 
.     •  Wehasten toattetidourtravellemorthward.  Hereturned by 
way  of  Venice,  and  through  Styria  to  Vienna,  whe^e  he  resid-^ 
ed  two  months,  and  collected  materials  for  the  best  part  <)f' 
bis  work.     He  appears  to  have  been  well  introduce^j  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  frivolous  Retails  of  din  hers  and 
routs,  his  descriptions  of  the  court  and  society  of  Vietma  arc 
not  devoid  of  interest.  ; 

-  We  extract  iFie  following  account  of  the  aristocratic  pref-    - 
jirdicesof  this  court  :  •  j 

*  No  person  can  be  received  into  the  first  circles  of  this  place  who 
bus  not  been  preit  nted  at.  court ;  and  no  one  can  be  presented  at 
court  ^^ho  cannot  give  authentic  proofs  of  his  sixteen  untarnished 
quarters,  both  on  the  side  of  his  father  and  on  that  of  his  mother. 
A  i^\r\g)e' nn$al fiance f  or  marriage  with  a  plebeian,  destroys  the 
rights  of  him  who  is  in  other  respects  unobjectionable.  The  military 
are  alone  exempt  from  thecffecte  of  this  general  regulation :  jia 
ofScer,  as  such,  may  be  presented,  though  his  birth  be  ever  so  ob- 
sciire :  biit  this  professional  privilfge  does  not  extend  itself  to  his 
«iir,  or  to  his  descendants ;  who  remain  incapable  of. basking  in  the 
-^tinshine  of  f03ajty,  till  the  requij^d  number  of  unalloyed  genera* 
limits  has  purided  their  blood,. and  |)iveivthem  the  allotted  number 
of  heraldic  quurters. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  strange  species  of  pride,  many  persons 
honored  with  titles  of  nobility,  but  not  possessed  of  necessary  pedi- 
grees, are  excluded  from  the  cpurt  of  their  sovereign,  iind  conse- 
quently from  the  first  circles  of  society.  Even  females  whcfse  birth 
is  spotless,  may  1)y  an  interior  marriage  lose  their  rank,  and  sink  into 
the  class  of  their' husbands, 

*  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  heard  related  a  curious  instance 
of  the  rigidity  with  which  this  ^ule  is  enforced.    A  lady  of  the  first " 
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libbility  married  an  officer  of  the  second,  and  by  so  doing  was  degrad- 
ed, and  ^rendered  irtclipable  of  going  «ther  to  court  or  to -the  society 
ef  her  equals ;  whilelhe  husband,  ior  whom  she'sdffered  this  disgrace,* 
wa«  iix  his  prpfesfional  character  admitted  Co  both. 
"   *  Neither  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Joseph  the  second,  nor  the  ex- 
ample of  his  successor^,  .who  have  on  all  occasions  endeavoured  U>i' ' 
destroy  so  strange  a  distinction  among  the  members  ol  the  same  pri^ 
vileged  body,  have  produced'the  slightest  change  in. this  deeply  root-     , 
«d  pr^udice.  Nor  can  the  power  or  influence  of  a  minister  s^ssist  thi) 
most  amiable  individual,who,without  the  required  qualidcations,shoul4 
presume  to  aspire  at  moving  in  the  firsi.circles.  As  a  proof  of  thisj    I- 
have  been   told  the  following  anecdote  :  Count  Cobenzel,  the  -prime 
minister  and  favorite  of  the  emperor,  had  a  niec^,  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
corapiished  young  wqman,who  was  educated  in  his  house,  and  who  at  " 
the  proper  age  was  presented  at  cour-t.     A  few  days  afterwards  it  • 
was  whispered  that  this  lovely  girl  bad  not  a  pedigrecf  sufficiently 
^pure  to  justify  the*  honor  which  she  had  received;  and,  at.  the  next 
general  assembly  given  by  the  premier,  she  no  sooner  appeared  than 
alt  the^bdies  of  the  court  left  the  room. 

,  ^  Such,  indeed,  is  the  pride  of  the  first  families^  that  though  i-i^ 
the  country,  or,  ii)  private,  they  will  associate  familiarjy  with  per-i 
sons  of  hiferior  birth, they  c&nnotsit  Viqnna, without  subjecting  them- 
selves to.  degradation,  appear  in  pubjic  with  any  whofie  quartern 
kre'not  as  spotless  as  their  own.'  ;      / 

/.  Those  who  share  the  Ipaves  and  fishes  in  this  country  will 
pity  their,  hungry  brethren  of  Austria,  if  the  following  state-' 
iueni  be  correct :  ^     • 

.  ;  *  The  great  of&cfes  of  the  crOwn,  most  of  which  are  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  the  first  nobility,  are  not  very  liberally  paid  ;  and-  thtr  in- 
ferior depart  n^enti,  through  which  every  individual  must  pass  bHoro 
he  can  becoane  either  the.  governor  of  a  province  or  a  minister  of 
^tate,  are*  filled  gratuitously.  The  proudest  noble,  if  ambitious  of 
holding  a  place' of  importance,  must  submit  to  advance  by  the  regu^ 
lar  steps  tfirougb  which  it  is  gradually  approached  ;  and  though 
many  fatiguing  duties  are  to  be  performed,  ihey  arc  accompanied 
by  no  salary  or  remuneration  whatever.  A  friend  of  mine  is  thus 
secretary  of  ont  of  the  regencies  j  and  though  the  functions  of  his 
office  occupy  several  hours  of  every  day,  and  compel  him  to  reside 
coDstanCly  at  Vj'enna  j  he  receives  no  pecuniary  recompense  for  his 
trouble  ;  and  ih^only  advantage gai tied,  isthe  probability  of  attain^ 

' .  ing,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  post  of  honor/ 

We  have  gladly  noticed  such  parts  of  these  volumes  as 
have  merit ;  biit  we  should  be  sorry  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  havifig  encouragecj  Mr.  L,  to  waste  Ji is  valuable  leisure 
iti  another  work  of  this  nature.  His  talents  for  masquerade, 
witb  which  he  astonished  the  Neapolitans,  wejeadily  ac-i 
knowledge,  and  have  no  doubt  that  be  would  be  an  admirar 
ble  mlisk  as  a  ^  travelling  author/  though  natqre  seepis  not 
to  have  foruued  him  to  support  that  character  in  rqal'  life. 
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His  owa  worlESi.  as  V9iel\  a?  some  of  ibeee  of  lus  pi^decMOpf^ 
Wght  sQgg^st  to  mm  mucUsatjfioal  haiBo«i^.  .TiHi»  m^ptu  hm 
aatigmeiit  hisfaoe  without^ndtifiag^fiift'beF  '  surfeit  ot  6ni9 
'  sights/  or  the  fatigue  ofptirsuiBg;  Sieoiy  ood  mtliinii<  alurmp^ 
iBg  &(r9«  Lensaislie^rii^an'j:  more  of  his  rash  pn(>feel8'.  Yet 
we-  «re-  coovince^  tiiet  he  is*  too  strongly  in^^  i^ittl 
tbe  c0«0f«fet  seriftk^ndi  to  reittftin  ikiactWe  in'  the  Ik^raiy 
ii^oiH,  aoi>  WW  *all  tiut  b€i  surprised' to  sfce  A  rtov^V  Or  ro- 
Mini^^rtK^l^oil^whfle  bisimaginatibivis  yet  Wami  with  tte 
n^oUfettion  of  tte'Novieeof  '  ReghiaCoeli/'  (Vol-  ii.y 


lil^i     iiii   UiO'f: 


CERTAIN  .expressiottfr  of  a  dangerous  tendency  drew 
(^pm  us  ia  our-  l^st  number^  some  leaiafks  whieti  vre  madt 
.  with  reluotaoce.  The-  phtlafeithrq>y  of  our  attrii«r^  wbred 
dkpiays  itself  in  every  pari  of  his  work,  will  iilduee  hiiiiMi« 
W^ve^.  tba^  oensore  on*  a  book  replete  with  inlbfdd^ion 
imd  oniginaltty  must'  be  irfesoifie  to  the  censoi*  hmi^f* 

.The  preeeeKng  cfiapfcem  were  intended'  only  to  usher  iH 
|bd¥arioftrs>learning^^  acute  rtiiiarks^  atid' dbdisiye  criticismsji 
with  which  the  remainder  of  the  pag<?s  ateuttd*. 

The  aniliojp  is^  nofr  content  w4^  poimng  the .  ^atti^  m^e- 
fRents  tttto'-ff^esh  vesgels>  and  thtts  professtti^  M*  orfgirre^titjl 
which  is  not  his  own.  He  neither  despise^  i6t&r'  adbp^ 
the  opinions  of  tbose^  who  have  been  befocf  htttid  with  hath*; 
and  altbougb  he  Biay  be  aeausedof  ^oiioming  himself  be- 
l^nd  great  names^^ben  hi»  eausehcur  need  of  rtieip  proteo-» 
.  ihtif  be  may  be  caoiiiiended:  with  eqiurf  justice  for  db^ 
flimag  Cheir  aulborit^  wbeneVei:  |t'  xw^t  ootrntef  f o  nil 
awnbetie£ 

~  The  greater:  part  of  ^is  work  is  occupred'  ih  Ctil\i^saiU 
Phitos^pherSj  essay ists^  Writes  on  political  economy^  lilst 
torians,  orators^  po^ts  of  all  descriptions^  pass  in  review^aikl 
lire  assigned  stlations^  diflereot  in  some  iusts^nces  fraiu.  those 
which  they  have  usually  held,  by  a  scholar  wbps^  c^nsur^^ 
1^  not  to  be  disregatdedC  and  whose  praise^in  g^eoeral^  i«r  aq 
{honourable  testimony  to  abilities.-^Our  la$i  omnber  wa^ 
confined  chiefly,  to.  the  theories  of  education,  which>)ike 
most  dthpr  theorife^,  seemed  incapable  of  beiiig  reduced  tQ 
practice,  A  Writer  who- embraces  the  whole  circle  of  li* 
feratiire,  who  has  sheared  to  Plato  and  descended  t<>  Kett^ 
who  ba9  read  H'omerj;  and  the  travesty  of  Cowper,  shoulc) 
^e  allowed  to  speak  fbr  bimselfji  and'  no  gr-eater  adv^ptag<i^ 
pan  be  taken  of  the  short' limits  prescribed  to  a  review^ 
\^im  th^^u'dlciou|  insejr^ioi)  of  jpassa^^i   ^e^^^rkal^l^  fof> 
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Atsor^f  itii^feMient  Urn.  <CSr 

llo^ir  ttfigMiatttgrj  tewNiiiig,  «r  bemity.  No  prmut  «f 
greater  value  can  be  made  to  the  public^  than  thecompved- 
4ian  into  a  smali  space^  of  treasures  which  are'  scattered  ft 
«r>lei»vais  through  a  ioDg^  iearned  work;  calculated  to  im^ 
yfove  the  taste  an^^ienlarge  the  understandiqg.  A  critic  does 
ill  whd  exacts  implicit  reliance  oti  ')\is  own  opinioa; 
^he  grand  features  of  a  good  work  should  be  ^iven  to  \kfi, 
pubUciin  their  oiiiginai  inipce&sion.  Tbe  i]nlippQr^^t.pa4s 
jp^^y  bfe  suppressed.  A  reader  axust  be  ,grat^wl  for  tkafc 
jg^Ui^Iy^i^  jvIhqU    places  ^  voInmiaQUB  autbor  >withiA  Ih« 

in  Abe  idamftfix  «on  ^  ganius  iiti4  $ttt4y  «;^viiai>te  |9  gMat  ini« 
id^takM|g^/«afl!er  MserfcUigtheinAutgoiencj  of  tbekiineaiQaid- 
jwliby  tUie  «itli«r,>he|>ay8  tbe  foUootung  >tabute  rto  <lhe  power 

*  Genius  lias  its  enterprize  quickened  as  it  is  most  resolutely  m^ 
ffm^^  )i(nput<9d  ipossfliililies  are  its  oppoitupi^ies^gfaetion ;  for, 
ji«)iUe^i9<^((u|(i-i^eH'fqFt4iRe'to  .(iKcirrtpiimudiGe,  aod  ordiaary  ^it^m' 
<i9|Le^4(4M>^{^'Of.oQCiki|ion9,  g^nips  makes  dtfitnotes  tlie.|BQMis,o{i0i 
|]^penty.  irt  )lt|erature  i^  prdinary  wr^itor  CQn$i(le»;|be  ^^0^^ 
i^i^tiQn  .of.cci.tkcs  ij)e  ia,ws  .pf  good  Mtxixxig^  S'he  ^ade^i^iAfyi 
copdemp  tha Cid.s  Scudery  writ^  a*i^ftular  pi^^.inojjpositigii  %^.^ 
i^fhich  is  !}t|gj^flted;  ^vjiile  Corneille's  Dragiaieiichants^tb^jU^tipa. 
Genius  i»rms  new  find  peculiar  combinations  : — the  censor  sayiSg 
••  t^ese^re  unailiborized  ;"  theraAn  pfgenins  replies,  by  the  e&ci^ 
«f'hk«xecutiofn,**'I. am  my  own  authority:**'    "^ 

¥bc  ohfiplQrfOn  p»h)losophersis«eo0lafl44ispassiowtelre«« . 
tiAf;ikli»lv1»M:b(Qiitny  ^ildaad  idle  feoeiea  »re  s^uled  wuih  ^ncni 
IMWtraffni.     Tbe  toclrfa(M4inary  eleTaiion^f  .Sooralas,  the 
f^tHTceiira^ « wbiah  ^ali .^tiie . g^ac  fsohools  of tGrieckan  .phiiosGM. 
pJiyHbo^r  tiieir  rise,  allcacts.t^Qre  earcilh»fkv€ly  )tbe  noiioecdT 
flMT^n^r.     He.bad  4ieatix}«f)9Hi€arddH:he  ^rfiatest  of  tbe  iMi« 
¥^mt  fWi^tW.     fil'O  Ihe  tistioiatipn  .in  ^biob  be- W4is4ield  by  im 
4ilicipkp^i!«aai>ddi9d  lfa«t9Mheiion  of^heiB$lplUc.«^(»Qtcya*Bd  bi«  , 
|i^,4o;^ilMloiii  .WHS  MQ'fiim^^d  fr«tfi  ^(>e  ftaored  itripod.  it.i» 
Uii«QO«tti9lable4bow  4be(aa(jrif>g  .of  on   iniariate  nian;or«Ko» 
lii#o  nAh»yAd  dwreaseior  riiiimiigfa  rthe  rtputatioa 'of  wa^iy  1>er^ 
•an. 

iiwr.Mr.  £fisor: 

* tlis  Qpiniofis  area stwn^go «ii»tare  of crx;or.and  tcuth :  .ia|m^njr 
6)ftlanfi^s:b€j>ppQted  popular  prejudice  and  «uperpti(;ioo,  ,yct,  .h^ 
fepfot^d  Xepo^tton  for  pot  inqiiira^ng  from  Apollo  ivhetber  ))e  should 
aiid^ftake  his  proposed  journey,  or  abstain  from  it  ;and  when  dying,  ^ 
be  ordered  acock  to  be  sacrificed  to  i^sctilapius.  Knox  says  thut 
fhi^e;it4;caal  <;ailforniity  is  Qot  to  be  4Cttnfqauded  with  l^pocf%  ; 
-149W%  W^^  ^  ^^  :l^p(4:n^.«  JUut  surely  ^^i^h  a  reproof. 
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'  andsttclt  ftnactydid  not  corresponcT  with  the.iirst  of  tKd  human 

*  He  spoke  mncli  of  a  familiar  da3mon,     Fj^m  what  I  have  read, 

^I  amiucUiied  tp/tMnkthat  this  da^o^on  wus   not^  in   his  belief,^  a 

mysterious  term  for  conscience,  but  an  attendant  power.     Some  are 

'of  a  contrar}'  opinion,  a^  they  cannot  conceive  that  Socrates. could 

be  an  entbusiiast      From  observing  human  life,  you  will  find,  traits 

of  gross  superstition  affecting  the  wisest,     t*ew  old  women  cpuld  be 

'  more  unsettled  in  their  notions  of  ghostly  apparitions  than  Johnson* 

Many  instances  of  folly  equal  to  this  might  be  added/     Fletcher 

of  Saltoun  *  considered  that  in  critical  cases  his  underktahding  re<^ 

ceived  direction  from  a  supernatural  impulsoi*      Lord  Herbert,   a, 

-notorious  sceptic  in  religion,  relates  that  the  interposition  Of  hea« 

•Ten  sensibly  affected  l]in)self :  and  Cardan,  whom  Tiraboschi  thhiks 

10  have  possessed  as  profound  and  fertile  a  genius  asany^one  that 

Italy  ever  prodiictd,  believed  in  dreams;  and  that  be  had  in  his  side 

a  genius,  who  advertised  him  of  impending  dangers/ 

,.» .^  ,■••■-'•,  ■  "  ^       •..         «  •  ,  ' 

'Tb  the  fear  of  ghostly  apparitions,  ascribed  to  Johnson, 
mfgfat  be  added  his  belief  jn"  sympathy  and  antipathy  ; 
a  superstition  for  which  he  seems  to  be  a  serious  advocate 
under  the  cover  of  a  rtote  on  the  raving  of  Othello.  'Na- 
ture would  not  invest  herself  in  such  a  shadowing  passion 
without  some  instruction  •'  On  this  passage  Warburton  in- 
dulges in  a  classical  dream,  in  tended  only  to  display  his  in- 
^genuiiy,  without  a  hope  or  wish  of  instructing.  Johnson 
enters  into  the  real  spirit  of  Othello  with  such  warmth,  that 
he  countenances  and  even  joins  him  in  his  6rror. 

The  greatest  merit  of  our  author  is  that  aouteness,  ^bichr 
enabled  him  to  detect  fallacy^by  whatever  bail  it  be  disguis- 
-rd.  Trifles,  attached  to,  the  histories  of  great  men,  have 
called  forth  ihunders.of  applause,  that  are  re-echoed  from 

'  century  to  century  by  the  nndiscerniug,  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  traits  of  character,  daily  discoverable 
ikmong  men  of  the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
aperson  of  exalted  character  is  desirous  of  preserving  his 
rank;  he  considers  himself  an  object  of  which  all'^eyes  are 
observant ;  and  studies  to  give  an  almost  theatrical  effect  to 
)tis  words  and  actions.  An  ordinary  man  is  unambitious, 
and  having  no  character  to  win  or  lose,  acts  commonly  from: 
the  impulse  of  his  feelings ;  for*  this  reason,  if  he  act  well,  his 
merit  increases  in  proportion  to  his'  want  of  consequence. 
The  behaviour  of  Socrates  at  the  theatre,  on  a  trying  occa- 
tjori,  was  noble.  But  the  true  value  of  it  is  best  ascertained 
bj  comparing  it  with  the  conduct  of  a  inodeco  in  a  similar 

occasion.  • 

*  That  Socrates  excelled  in  the  practice  of  virtue/ there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  many  circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded  for  our  ad-* 
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-nintion,  wUch  in  other  men  are  «cai^ely. remembered.  It  is^ri- 
lated  with  great  triumph,  that  he  went  to  the  theatre  to  confront 
Aristophanes,  who  ridicolonsly  personated  him.  Sir  William  Brown 
did' as  much,  when  he  was  mimicked  by  Foote.  Poote  had  obuined 
the  identical  wig  and  coat  of  the  kiyght.  Sir  William  sent  him  his 
.  fiQttfF,  which  the  droll  had  foi:gotten.' '      ' 

T 

The  followingis  in  the  sance  style  of  discdminalioD: 

*  He  is  praised  for  his  temperance,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
escaped  the  plaguy  in  consequence:  bu^it  is  scarcely  known  that 
doctor  Hodges  admiiiisteifed  medical  aid  to  hundreds  in  London, 
while  they  were  perishing  by  the  plague,  yet  remained  himself  urt- 
contaminated  by  the  disease :  and  all  the  world  has  heard  of  ;the 
«  catastrophe  of  Socrates,  and  it  iherits  universal  admiration;  but  few 
|ii|ve  heard  that  Hodges  the  philanthropist  died  in  a  jail,  abandon* 
td  by  the  world/ 

.  ^  The  escape  of  an  individual  makes  a  good  counterpoise  to 
that  of  Socrates; — but  the  instance  of  Soerates  will  dwin- 
dle  to  toothing,  when  it  is  known   that  a  com  mission  of 

^'ve   medical  men  who  were  sent  in  the  year   17^0  to  Mar-    » 
settles,   for  the  purpose   of  attending  the  citizens    visited 
hy  the   plague,    returned   to  their  homes  after  e^cposin^ 

'thediselves  toits  malignity  for  some  weeks  uninfected.  This 

•  circumstance  induced    Frdn^ois  Chicoynean,  who  .was  ap- 

•  pointed  head  of  tlie  medical  staff,  to  discredit:  the  infec- 
\tiousteiidencyof  that  disease. — (Vid.  Traite  des  Causes,  des 
^ccidens,  etde"la  Cure  de  la  Peste^&c.  Paris.  174^1,  in  4to.) 

•  The  character  of  Plato  contains  few  if  any  rei?iarks  which 
-are'tinconimon:  the   pith  of  what  has  been   said  by  othejs 

4s' collected  with  dUligence*     Antithesis  is  a  favourite  figure 
•with  oufanthor;  and  when  the  points  wbich  are  drawn  up 
'in  opposition  to  each  other,  ha,ve  been  previously  made  out,    , 
the  compression  and  energy  of  antithesis  brings   the  whole 
more  clearly  and  decidedly    under  review.     The  following 
is  more  than  bare  assertion  j  and  what  follows  it  will  justi- 
fy each  sfeparate  remark  •. 
I  ■  •.    ■   "  '       ■ 

/  Plato  stands  high  emrmg  inconsequential  writers  ;  he  wrofc. 
again&t  sophistry  with  chicane :  he  wrote  against  Humer»  and  was 
bis  studious  imitator;  he  wrote  against  poets,  yet  his  works  assumed 

.  »  ptietica+form  :  he  also  introduced  allegories,-  and    made^  a  *  ro-  . 
mance of  legislation:  he  wrote  against   superstition,  yet  |iis   writ* 
ings  arecrowded  with  Rosicrucian   fancies,   final  causes,  ^nd    pre*  . 

vternatural  agency  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  said   theology  wtts 

.  ihe  domain  of  Plato.'  .         ' 

In  the  account  of  Aristotle^  two  ingenious  suppositions 
'  are. advanced;  The  one  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
^  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines^  for  which  he  in  common  with 
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JPlato^'Pjttbtgovas  and  ol-b^rs^  has  citlled  dcriim  OB  lb|n8!S^ 
j%be  -censure  of  Plutarch,  and  the  rld|c,ule'  of  Xucian. 

Of  these  doctrines  we  .know  no  u^pre,  than  that  .spR^ 
were  intended  for  the  multitade.Hnd  some  for  thCifeF- 

*I  think/  says  our  author,  ^  Che  ^rer  exf^anstion  -is,  that  lie 
idated  the  general  principle  of  Science  ^this  public  ^c^ure  :.and 
that  at4hi6^»¥ate'lecti>re,  from  which  priests  and  their  emissaries 
were  excluded ,  he  introduced  his  asjpiripg  pyipjU  .,tP:th^  VAC^f>uded 
height  of  science/ 

Thbe  other  supposition  4s  intended  to  account  for  the  pb« 
4»ority  of  bisistyle, 

^  '  Itfhas  always  9trnck  iufij  TtW  many  toi  Acifi^tie's  -tfsiots  tat^ 
Jlittle  jppre  tbian  the  ^eletons  ^  kctun^  to  be  6»bodi«d  iby  (the 
philosopher  when  speaking  in  the  lyceum  ;  for  thajie  is  otf(eB-6ttoh 
abruptne^in  his  introduction  of  passages,  such  violence  in.  his 
,lcaosuioii$,  and^u^-ieUiptical.bcevityin  his thoughtsand  expret- 
.tpoflfi,  that ^vithQut  this  .beli^fy  hisanodeofiMritiqgisinesGplicable* 

^    .'The  Stoics  seem  ever  to  have  employed  their  Ahoughts  J^ 

/;ingenuity,  on  diminishing  th^. horror  of  de$^th.  Tn^j  &:$;( 
'^^nied  their  wise  man  the  ^se  pf  bis  senses ^and  ,9ffi^ptiQm. 
fie  was  to  suffer  misfortunes  witbotit  a£QiicUo,ni  .and  jurpf- 

.  perity  without  pleasure,  ^he  ^^paratiori  .of  ,his  .iniioiatf^, 
either  by  distance  .or  t)y;de9.Ch,  wias  of  equal  vConseqveni^.  ' 
"When  the  creature ^as  j^^ade  thus  ip.8epsih)e  jwi  ne^aj^^y 
Inanimate,  the  tr^nsitipn  to  jthe  gi:aye  «;as  eaisij^  re^c.QaciW« 
^le.  'Bat  lest  any  .fear3  sbopld  ariseiQnJtsjaearer  approfic'fi, 
ununtber  .of  terms  were  inv^nt^d.,  reaftar.kalble  ms^c  fpr 
"iheir  smartness  and  pun^epcy  than  iheir  ^eaqiog^  i%hii^ 
^t  was  hoped  would  e.ntireiy  tjisfirm  d^?>th  of  its  .,l;erji50|^. 
*ffh as.it  was.cailled along  i\nd  «i>broken  reppse.,withqq.t  drqamf ; 
a  voyage  for  which  we  .need  not  ,he.^t  the  trouble. of  .takif)g 
'in.ahy  provisions.     'Why  need  we.fefir  him?'    saj^sJI^^r- 

•rton,  in  the  words  pf  an Ancient  Stqic,;  '  for  .when  d^s^ 
is,  we  are  not:  and  when  we  are,  deA.th  is  not;'  w^h  ^\y 
other  conceits,  which  rather  evince  fear  than  courage  oni 
greiiect^lig  ntn  ithe  ;fi.QAl  'depacbttre*from  (he  work).  On  this 
t#i^j«Qt  ^he^foUawiog  .i8/a;speGimen  of  good  reasooing  : 

*  *  7hey  itaUced  qoalff mp^uoudly    of  »death :  ^Seneca  >sfty«,  -dqalk 

.has^nqthing  dr^fMi.  This  is  i^ftpe ;  but  he  and  •bis.sect  diseotiHe 
.top  «Auch  ai>d  V^  :bQa«tii^iy  -CDAoefniiig  -their  contempt  of  H^ 
4iat  to,in,9Jk;e  tMr  siAcevil^  iyu»4»flct^d.  He  that , cries  put <frequentljf 
in  the  day  of  battle,  ^' I  amnot  afraid,^  is  pasilianinious  ;  and  iH 
hravo  itt  peace,  is  commonly  a  poltroon  when  called  into  aottion.' 
^o^nan.  is^differenttb  what ofon  occults  hi#. thoughts  aiid  coiii 
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Ciis^'s^  fii4iidi  dcae(»tefsA)fteieiintbe^i8Maiid  mostfnro* 
foand  of  men,  should  piiy*«o  much tiomage  toJuimafeiiBb- 
jdom,  wjii<cb  at  the  best  isimperfect>  as  to  give  it  a  seeming 
jpre/cjrence  toljie  pure  and  linim  peached -prcctepts  fcf  a  reli- 
\gioni  whose  origin  U  the  Divinity  hihiself.  What  are  tftfe 
•twiOHtokl  ^doctrines  of  Aristotle,  derived  frOni  the  dVe^atnk 
ipf  tb^  Magi,  Braohmans  aod  JEgyptlau  prints ;  whitt 
is  U^-m^m  man  of  the  stoicsj  WbQ>  to  look  at  deaths  lb 
Sonoei  to  di^guke  it  under  a  cant  term^  when  compared 
Jto  that  tdactoioe  «4iidi>  whU^  it  His  us  for  the  world  by 
^$po9i»g  Hbe  bcait  to  iifl  tbe  ebarities  and  duties  of  life* 
i§  weparkig  as  aft  tibe  saMe  tioK  to  leavis  it  witbout  iregnH^  i 
The  next  chapter  4s  on  ipbUosopbieal  essayists.   The  conU 

?atisoii  of  Eng^isfh  and  rretichjiieniiure  ia  wdl  drava. 
etidon  inhere  oUiged  %o  surrender  ub:an  CKalted  slatioaj 
wbicrh  was  ti^igtied  to  hhh  ttnjustly,  and  which  be  Atted 
awkwardi/.  A  more  frigid  performance^  than  Tdemaqve 
is  hardly  to  1>e  found.  To  those  who  are  admirers  of  prose 
ia  stilts  we  pre^^nt  the  following  extract  on  it^  tilertt^ : 

*i  «ball  CQncludoihis  sibort^aumeration  of  tbe  t^reach  thoral  essav- 
ifts'Withf'tsnkioii.  Mitfiy  perhaps  will  censure  ma  for  placing  Tele* 
mmfM  MX  HiH  class.  U any  :ooa  choose  to  rank  it  in  any  otherbe  has  my 
•cMwent.  Zt  Is  trua  Mil4oa  xralis  Sir  Piiilip  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  prosJ^, 
i*ji.iz4ii[l^  afnaumous  peam;  a  book  of  th^t  kind,  full  of  worth  and  wUy 
yet  Demetri\is  PhAliefeiil<^9Csems*  measure  essential  to  poetry.*  Hurd 
advances  further,  be  says»  *  not  only  rhytliro,  but  numbers,  property 
so  called,  Meessanfial  lo  poetry/  Without  iA^^airiug  whetherpoa- 
iry  can  be  «omposad  in  pvos^  ^ch  seems  a  contradiction^  the 
pMtry  of  few  lutftoiis  has^  ^.xMed  independaat  of  nunbefs  or  mea- 
sure. ']%at  TaUmaqjl^e  is  9ot  itrictjy  prosaic  is  certain  f^ahd  in« 
4c^  «<  i» '•a^iaf  Co  say  what  it  Is  not  thto  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it 
,0iigb^  l^  called  a  onoral  romances, 

*  It  has  been  extravagant  jiiraised :  tl^c  Interest  is  halft^i^g.  A 
younf;  imau  wiih  bis  travailing  tutor,  wbo  is  a  god  hoiilflfi^^  for 
the  ocoisiont  becomeii  soon  a  mere  ▼efbiclefor  itibtrQC^iant  Yehttia- 
cbus«  unt.ier  the  tutelage  of  Mentor,  is  quickly  ideaiifiad  ttith  M«b« 
tori  ^nd  of  coursf^Ve  ft  re  heedless  how  ih^y  pfoeeed,  satwfied  that 
tbe  writer  tiVu^t  make  hts  pi-«)videnfiul  deity  superior  to  evWy 
accident.  iTbis  lule  has  a  glut  of  cuoimoDi'pUre  Tiibratity  i  apd 
tbough  Fend(>n  eternally  affects  ornameot  in  bis  compositit^n,  I  am 
certain  it  dotfS  H6t  contain  one  new  simiie,  or  one  more  happily 
iuftfedi  <yr  mot4:  aUgaatly  ^plieii.  I  am  not  prejudiced  for  or 
against  this  v^ork ;  fur  it  aever  made  paupfmy.  school  e;cercise  : 
I  began  tn  vead  it  at  ft  Jat^r  pariod,aud  I  baveiaTter  many  attempts, 
reached  its  con<^iision.' 

The  eharactar  of  Rbusaeau  has  been  atiempti^  by  manjr. 
Mr.  Rnsor's  portrait  is  aatitb^jtipalj  and  ao  evident  ioti*- 
Crit.  liav.  Vol.  10.  March,  XSOT^  U 
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tation  of  VoUairc?^  prophecy.  But  Voltaire  will  not  be  tmi^ 
tated.  The  reader  however  shfill  not  )>e  djspr^ve4  of  thfs 
pketch  drawn  haptUy  by  our  author, 

f  Npver  was  n^an  so  capricious  a$  Rbysse^u,    H^  dated  his  1e^« 
.^rs  mysteriously,  and  wore  an  Armenian  habit;    he  affirmed, 
that  he  hecamie  t^,  literary  man  from  his  contempt  of  literature  : 
be  called  himself  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ;  but  was  offended  if 
4f]^otiier  did  not  dignify  him  with  Monsieur:  he  bewailed   that  he 
was  neglected ;  jet,  to  attempt  serving  him  was  an  unpardonable 
insult :  he  had  so  tortured  his  nature  into  irritability,  that  he  pre- 
sumed all  Europp  was  his  adversary :  he  quarrelled  with  Hume, 
laying  that  he  proposed  to  enslave  him;  thus  was  Hume's    trou^ 
ble  and  tenc^rness  requited :  he  quarrelled  with  Cluck  the  com;* 
poser,  assertmg  that  by  harmonising  some  French  poetry,  ]ie  at- 
'tempted  to  belie  his  opinion,  that  it.  was  impossible  to  unite  goo^ 
'inttsiq'with  tiie  French  language;  and  he  raged  ^gamst  Cbpi^ul  for 
takkig  Corsica,  asserting  that  it  was  to  binder  a  code  of  laws  draw)i 
flpby  himfor  its  inhabitants  from  talking  efect.     )n  his  Emilius  he 
lYscoinmends  a  private,  inhi$  Government  pf  Poland,  a'pubtic  eduf 
cation  :  he  condemned  the arts,and  cultivated  music aiiid  literature: 
|ie wrote  against  theatres,  ^nd  composed  an  opera;  and    against 
romances,  and  wrote  Eloisa.     He  praised  the  country,  apd  passed 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  mdst  dirty  thorou^^ra  of  Paris : 
be  condemned  parents  for  not  educating  their  own  children,  and  ho 
<3isnissed  his  owo  to  an  (lospital:  \fi  was  the  apoftle  of  liberty,  and 
a  capricious  tyrant  to  all  who  surrounded  him :  he  wrote  a  project  pf 
jjip  universal  peace,  aqd  made  war  on  all  the  world/ 

Bprlce  has  attempted  ^  description  of  the  same  pheno- 
menoni.    The  orator  refers  all  his  eccentricities  to  excess  of 
Vanity.  '  We  have  Wd/^aid  Burke, '  this  grea^  founder  and 
•  instructor  of ^he  ptiilo^ophy  of  yanity  with  us  in  England  ;; 
and  as  1  have  had  the  best  6pporti)Bity  of  observing  his  be- 
haviour, from  flay  to  day,   at  last  there  remains  no  doubt 
iritfa  ine>  t)iat  no  o^hef  pripciple  guided   his  understanding^ 
and  injAuenced  his  heart,  thaji  vanity,    Tbiis  failing  he  pos- 
ff  ssed  in  a  degree  that  bordered  on  madness.  ^  Jhis  irregular 
f ccedtric  vanity  alone  caused  hiip,  the  fr/mtic  penitent,  to 
write  his.frantip  coufessto,n8,  and  tp  seel^  thp^  a  new  kind 
of  celebrity,  in  which  he  boldly  brought  ^o  light  the  secret 
ancl  vulgar  vicfSy  that  were  already  known  to  be  too  often 
united  with  talenU.' And  again :  'he  melted  with  tepd^rne^ 
those  wtio  ^tood  in  the  nipst  diiiitaint  connection  wi^h  him  \ 
^he  offspring  pi  his  most  disn^usting  passion,  on  the  contrary^^ 
he  tWew  from  him   without  any  Human    affeotion,  like  a 
kind  of  excrement^  atid  senf  his  children  to  the  Foundling 
nospitaj.  The  bears  love,  lick,  and  form  their  young;  but  the! 
I^ars  ar^  judt  philosophers.    Yet  vanity  finds^  its  ^tisfac^ 
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lion  in  jBub verting  jthe  course  of  pur  natural  feelings.  cTfaou** 
sand^  admire  the  sentimental  feeling  writer;  the  tj^nd^t 
father  is  scarcely  known  in  bis  parish. 

We  had  occasion  to  remark  the  total  failure  of  our  author 

in  bis  attempts  at  poetical  description ;  once,  in  his  portrait 

of  a  lady,:  who^has^  we  hope^  by  this  tin^e  set  many  hearts 

aching ;  ^  second  timein  an  English  landscape— ^time^  morn*^ 

♦ing.  . 

In  bis  character  of  Addison  he  again  offers  violence  t^  th^ 
natural  bent  of  his  mind^  whicfa  isencerprising  and  hardy^  but 
neither  playful  nor  poetical^ 

In  diescribing  bis  style^  he  says,  most  unfortunately, 

^  Here  torrents  are  npt  precipitated,  nr>r  do  storms To&r;  but  the 
dew  falls,  and  the  vapours  rise  with  the  rising  sun:  here  no  aataracts 
startle,  no  cascades  surprize,  but  the  stream  makes  sweet  musie  witi}f 
thm  pebbles^  and  the  river  flows,  now  dimpling,  or  as  a  mirrour 
smooth,  and  again  masanders  through  groves  of  myrtW  <« ' 

The  first  part  of  these  puerilities  we'suspect  to  bave  had  its 
origin  in  anne  and  animated  sentence  or  Johnson's  preface 
to  his  translation  of  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  missionary.  ^, 

Oti  Swift  and  Hume  little  is  here  said  deserving  attention. 
The  characters  of  our  two  gre^t  moralists,  Johnson  and  Ad*? 
l^isQn^  are  well  contrasted^  ./ 

^  The  Rambler  except  two  numbers  .was  eKclusively  bis  own  com«» 
4)osition  :  in  these  he  has  followed  the  design  of  the  Spectator  ;  tb^y 
1»oth  consist  of  moral  instruction,  ludicrous  relations,  Jesters  fron^ 
correspondents,  allegories,  fables ;  and,  as  Addison  has  commsnted 
on  the  Paradise  Lost,  so  Johnson  \khs  criticized  the  viersification  ojf 
Milton.     ,  .  .  '' 

*  In  po  other  respect  do  they  agree':  their  style  js  very  diflferent-^^ 
tlieir  humour  has  no  resemblance,  Addison's  pleasantry  is  unsought 
^nd  irresistible,  Johnson's  is  constrained  and  overcast,  like  sunshine 
on  a  tomb.  Their  piety  also  had  an  opposite  character,  ^ddisou's  ^ 
religion  sat  lightly  on  him  ;  religion  oppressed  Johnson  to  misery  ; 
his  hours  were  melancholy,  his  prospects  disconsolate :  his  first  ad* 
dress  to  The  Adventurer  in  a  personated  charactei:  is  from  the  ireari^ 
$n(tnsion$  of  despair,* 

Of  his  dictionary  he  writes,  ^  the  narrowness  of  his  zeal  was 
ancb^  that  heqeyer  quotes  an  author  that  was, not  orthodox* 
This  reiqinds  meof  Paul  de  Foix,  who  refused  seeing  Fran** 
$ois  Patrice  because  he  understood  that  this  learned  man 
taugh^  a  philo:|ophy  not  peripatetic/ 

A  few  passages  are  devoted  to  writers  on  political  econo* 
my,  TTbe  presei^  ruler  of  France  must  either  be  deeply  im« 
j^ued  with  Machiavel^  or  Machiayel  wrote  ibe  following  'n\ 
^(|i^  spirit  of  ]E)rophecy;--r  - 
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*  "iVhojnrar. wishes  mgoyern.a  state  or  city,,  if.be  ^Ofsj^lpt^^m 
to  rule  it  ^s  a  kingdom  dr  a  .repuli'ic,  shtmldinnovjite  all  things ;  Tie 
^uld  a|>|>olnt  liew  jjovernori  with  new  tith's  ^nd  new  authontiess 
be  should  make,  as  David,  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor^ickj  faise 
ftew'  ^i6c<^,''  and  abanfion  the  old  ;  change' the'  inhabitants  froia 
province  topruiiuces  in  flue,  he  bhouid  so  overturn  a?l  things. thkt  u^i*  ^ 
thee  degree^ nor  rank,  nor  consiituiion,  nor  property,  exists  jnrhicb  has 
nfitoeen  derived  from  him.  Jn  this  manner  Philip,  Aiexahder^» far- 
ther, acted/'  Tliis  cc>rresponds  exactly  with  the  politics  6f}iis 
prin<;e.  What  fpUpws  claii^islhe  reader's  |»articiiUr  attention :  t^  ibut 
jbese  are  cruel  e^cpedjeqt^,  inip\i,CAl .tp^be. preempts  qf.duistianity 
and  tbelaws'of  nature,"* 


'  Mr.  £..takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  sub- 
IfcX,  ,to  speaJjc  sivitb  fri^edofnj  and  ;With  good  seii$e,.of  \he  bad 
j^qlicy  a^op^^  faly  governpaept  tov^]:d8  the  Hibeini^DS.  tt 
ifrpula  be  diificuji.to  €|et€>rn]iip.^^ow  .the  evils  wfaioh  di3inict 
ihat  pjstiappy  land  could  he  ^remedied.  But  no  minister 
ihould  acc£ipt  the  reins  of  .government^  who  is  not  conscious' 
wUbiiijhiiB6plf  oJTpower^  that  enable  hioi  to  ma^lejdifiiQult^s. 
,  A'  natiou^  whose  characteristics  are  genius,  br^,Y^y,  J«l4 
§enerosity,'shou1d  be  conciliated  bv  timely  co^C,^ssi€|^^^ 

vtrbat  i^gra^ited  contains  in  itself  nQthin^  dfii)gex;Qj)i9  tp  ^e 
ftivmor  receiyecs.     '  /  ,    ' 

A  jcbiapief  6n  historians  follows*  The  dej^epqe  pf  Sajilu.^t, 
tvho  is  said  not  to  have  hononred  Cicero^  the  discomfitei'  of 
OtiJioVsiiiitrigdes^isable* » 

♦  Perhaps  be  has  spoken  too  cursorily  of  his  merit ;  put  we  a^e  ^p^ 
^  ^^teeni  Cicoro'b  de;tterJty  iji  this  business  by  his  own  rep^irt* 
Cicero  was  a  gross  egotist,  and  in  this  he  overrated  ^ip  jbwci  f  irc^iqir 
lection.!  Instead^  therefore,  of  reproving  the  justice  of  tb^histo* 
naoy  we  shoiild,  p^rbapsf  r^itlier  condeisn  the  vanity  0/  t^Q  .vaca^^r/ 

The  French  are  still  in  want  of  an  uninterfupled  history  pjT 
their cdiintry.  Their*  MembiV^s  boiirseryiral^^^^  ,fif.k 

-^tnerous^and'  are' generally  the  works  of  men  who  too)c  ^a  p^rt 
In  thfe' evenls  which  they  describe:  pcb * wf rfe  Froissarjtl 
jraiiip  jp  Comiues,  Sully,  de  ReVz,  anc|'  evep  Yollwre.  Pi 
this  fattcrour  author  declares,   tliat  his  repu(a.tion  bM  ite- 

-  clined,  and  will  decline.  This  is  mere  assertion.  A? 'an 
bistprhin  relating  contemporary  events,  he  is  worthy  of 
implicit  credit.  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  ftobertsobj 
even  on  hisGeperal  History;  who  passes  no  judgment  without 
lending  an  hearing  to  bolll  sides  oTtl'ie  questrori,  VoU«iir<^ 
however  rests  not  his  fable  on  history.'  Tolitics  and  events 
ure  transitory,  and  the  ififerestejc'cited  })y\them  is  frequently 
I^nown  to  subside.^  But  wiij.-the  cproer-s-tohc  of  bjs  ce}^bntj| 
i»  etgxnat.    It  was  liis  opiDiba  that  a  Mstory  shoitld  t{f  nsmjjif 
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t6  |iosteHtjr  atn  cxSaci  transcrtpi  of  th^  niann^s^  ha^tdl  an^ 
cbstdfxl^  as  it  \t'ere,  of  the  times  wiHcTiitrecbfds,  Dig;nitjr  abcP 
^aVity,  which  well  befit  the'historidn  of  times' that  are  g61ili 
by^  seemed\itisdited  to  the  narrator  of  sceneaj,  aWchai^afcf 
lers  of  persons  familiarly  known.     l\  signified  verV  liil\ti^ 

Sf  what  name  we  call  th6  Afi;e  of  Louis  XlV.  Call  it  atl[ 
stiy,  or' histojry,  it  is  equally  interesting  and  iustru^live; 
Btit  stiuie  nidd  .Fequire  a  cheat  to  be  placed  onlbbtr  dndeir- 
stlitidfngs;  and  turn  with  incredulity  from'triith'itkelf^unleij/ 
abcbdtredin  solemnity.  The  critic  cbmplaihs^  that  '  the^his;-' 
torian  descends  fro;n  bis  dignity  when  he  quotes  billets;  adcf 
^scahts  on  the  fSte  at  Versailles/  Iii  otheir  words  be'it 
ab^ry  wi^h  Vbltaire  fot  the  prodigious  palns'wbich  he  tooK 
in  tracing "gife.at  events  to  their  sources/ wbich  lik^e'those^  of 
miehtynyers;  are  frequently  in  theuis^ives  shieillow^ahd  uiw 
i&boTtalnt. 

wbat  pirociired  the  disgriacc'  oFMaflb'oi 
the  tory  fabtibn  in  Ehglbndj  arid  ih^  deliv 
from  t|ie  armsofa  genius  who  bad  bafllbd 
'-Quilqii^s  paires  d^  gands  d^une  fa^ori'sfn 
l>dch(^$se  d^  Marlb6row)  relusa  a'la  r^in'e 
c(U^elle  lalssa^tombeir  en  s4  presence  p^r  ui 
tee,  spr  la  robe  de  Madame  die 'Mksflian^^  c 
del'Eutope— Lei  esprite  s'aigDirient,  &c/ 

— ridentem  dicere  veruih 
Quid  vetat  i 

s     Vp]taire'washot  infaultj  if  the  causc'stiould  appear  too 
ttlflirig  for  an  effect  sbimportant.  .  .  ^ 

The  historiah  wh6  cbttlnjiemorates  actibtis  ai 

;  whostf  ham^s  atitiqnity  Has  put*  a^'stainp'of 
»wed  into  respect,  and*acc6unts  gi^avdy,  and 

'^  most  part  erroneously,  for  thesprings  of  i 
WbatVs'  tnis'iriystery  tlifat  hangs  over  cabiriefs 
the  sublime  talents  that  callfor  adoration  ^ 

The  history  of  late  y^ars  has  been  little  more  t^ansahgtti- 
nary  buffoonery.  It  is  disgif  sting  to  heat  of  couriers  arHving* 
from  certain  great -courts,  the  bearers  ofm6st  ioiportatit  dis-^ 
patches  ;  of  attehtioDS  paid  to  certain  ministers,fronl  whence 
certain  advantages  noiay  be  augtired;  of  thr^eor  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  headed  by  a  leader,  full  of  courage;  ari^d  only* 
destitute  of  briiins,  thifeatenitigto'-ahmhilate  a 'crafty^  ugdfp^if^' 
who,  for  the  8ak«  of  the  confusion  which  it  must  ocoa^ibny 
wishes  the  number  of  his  eqemie^  double^  v'-  of  itt^oiipf^se'* 
garrisons,  conducted  by  generals  of  profound  abiKties,;J;^lng^ 

.  put  up  like  nine  pins^pnly  to  be. bowled  dowbl    No'p6ci« 
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sequences>  boii^ver  s^rioas,  can  attach  to  sucb  abfiinrditiei 
respect  or  veneration.— We  regret  the  poison,  wtiich  Vol- 
taire rofused  into  a  subject  of  far  mor^  importance  than  the 
revolutions  of  nations^  or  of  the  world  itself:  but  as  an  bisto* 
ri.ali  we  regret  his  absence.  His  pungent  sense^attired  in  seem** 
ing  levity^,  would  be  of  service  to  mankind  in  enabling  tbem 
to  estimate  by  their  true  value^  councils^and  polities^  which/ 
have  the  air  of  grave  ancf  important.  He  would  bold  a  mir* 
rdur  up  to  the  eyes  of  profound  reasooers^  which  would  make 
them  laugh  at  themselves^  and  probably  recant  their 
errors. 

.  The  author  deems  all  real  friendships  between  kings  anc)« 
Uieir  servants  cliimerical.    Had  he  forgotten  the   terms  of, 
.  friendship  on  which  Philip  de  Comines  and  Sully  Hvcd  with 
theii^resj>ective  masters? 

Of  Milton's  history^  the  opinion  of  Monboddo  i$  but  too 
corrects  His  language  is  deeply  infected  with  Latin  idiom^ 
^n^  he  appears  bigotted  to  his  style  merely  because  it  cost 
bim  labour  in  attaining  it. 

.  The  egotism  of  Burnet  gave  birth  to  the  memoirs  of  P.P. 
clerk  of  this  parish.  His  whole  history  is  cut  into  petty  sto- 
tieSf  and  produces  no' one  grand  or  general  effect,  Mon- 
Iboddo  remarks  of  Hume^  that  his  §tyle  is  dry  and  inanimate^ 
without  the  least  colouring  of  classical  elegance*  ^  I  aduiit/ 
says  our  tfUthor^ '  that  <  When  he  attempts  rapture  (a  word  ta 
which  our  critic  is  very  partial)  be  seems  to  put  a  violence 
on  the  tranquillity  of  his  temper/  This  is  only  another  form 
of  words  for  Monboddo's  opinion,  which  is  just.  What  doet 
.  tlume  mean  by  the  following  ?  ^*  Each  line^each  word  of  Ca-^ 
tullus  has  its  merit, and  £  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal;  it 
is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowjey  once ;  but  Parnell  after  the 
fiftieth  reading  is  as  fresh  as  ever** !  !  !  !  It  is  inexfJicable, 
and  affected  besides. 

The  censure  of  Robertson  is  too  severe  ^  an^  ihc  very  fault 
tphich  the  author  objects  is  a  virtue. 

-  *  The  fij^tpbrtion  of  his  sentence/  o.ur  author  sa^s^  'of^en  rtieft- 
tures  the  second  ;  and  the  divisions  are  so  balaneed,  that  they  vibrate' 
on  the  beam  ;  very  different  from  his  opponent,  the  tlurriedand  rug-' 
ged  Stuart,  'J'his  desire  to  swell  his  periods  to  thoir  close,  hasim-*^ 
p^^ed  the  progress  of  his  narrative  with  expletive  and  s)  noarmous' 
expressions.  He  has  introduced  short  sentences  ;-  but  they  are 
evidently  inserted  to  obviate  his  numerous  periods  jjerpetuaiiy  re-' 
curring/  /^ 

'  One  fault  hei*e  becomes  obvious  in  the  plan  adopted  by 
tlie  critic:  he  seMom  if  ever  produces  examples  to  give 
valicKty  to  his  remarks ;  there  is  a  dogmatical  way  of  assert* 
iag  his  free  opinion^  as  the  only  true^  one^  vrbich  clearly 
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j^n^ti  him  untfs^dtodontfftdictiort/  i$  vast  and  actomti- 
lating  meiss  of  infonnation  and  criUoism  has  b6en  uninter- 
iruptedlj  inserted  in' his  cotiiihbn*(l£lace  book ;  aq^  conscious 
dl  his  great  stt^ngtji^  he  somelimes  haiards  opinions  whicU 
may  be  asserted  in  a  minute,  but  which  would  require  much 
l|iJboiir  in  theif  proorf.  How  is  '  Robertson's  language  id-, 
&cted  with  colloquial  barbarisms }'  And  v^hete  U  the  fault  of 
being  'laboriously  melodious  f  If  by  colloquial  bar.bari«i!ds^. 
Mr.  Ensor  means  vulgar, idiom^  his  assertion  would  reqfuire 
many  examples  before  it  becomes  a  creed.  It  is  ^^ell  known- 
that  study  is  requisite  in  North  Britain  to  attain  the  English  > 
language  in  its  purity  andrthat  the  idiom  andfaco^iliarphi^s^es 
are  only  td  be  acquired  bja  long  a(nd  colloquial  intercourse, 
with  the^  sfoutli.  The  biographer  of  Robertsott,  Dagald  Stewart^ 
makes  the  contrary  remark;  and  tlliinks  that  tb^  histo^iad^ 
;^re$^rved  his  dignity'  by  riot  admitting  that  iamiliarity  ol*. 
fexpres$ion>  which  would  have  become  habltuail  after  an  ear-^* 
J^Mntercours^  with  the  inhabitants  of  iiOuderi.  *. 

The  oigection  made  by  Mr.  Ensor  to  bi»  melody;  rtust. 
coifte  from  his  heart,  fdr  the  critic  has  ^aci^ificed  very . 
-iiul^  to  the  graces  of  cdniposition.  His  sentences  ar^  honie-'r 
*Mn;.  aqd.  frequently  clogged  with  nameless  names,  and., 
emborale,  vulgarisms^  The  corrtra&ted  styles  hdwevejf  ofdmr^ 
three  historiains  are  not  id  be,  silently  p^s^overJi 

•  With  teigard  fo  abiUliet,  Huirfef  seMs  to  me  to  have  tad  tfie  mW . 
diserimtnating intellect;'  RoErertsou;  the  finest  feel fngs  •  Gib&on,  the 
most  ardent  tttindi  Hume  e^fCels  ?n  explainin'g-  difficulties  ;  Robert-" ' 

,  S6ir,  in  th'e  few  he  stittti,  is  mi  vety  successful ;  Gibbon,  ih  fiitham- . 
iQg  liepths  anddisentanglirrg  perplexfittes,  is  more  acfroit  tha'n  able* ' 
Uluinie  coftfates  with.ealm:  strperionty' ;  ffcobiertsonr  wJth  btenWorence;', 
€ribbon  triumphs  when  he  correct*,      eonsidermg  their  nbtifons  6f 
gpyerninent<  Hiitae,  who  wa^  a  comnionwc^lth  m^n  in  theary,  rl^d. 
prerogaiive  historij^n.     Neither   Robertson  nor  Oihhon  .areyta  he  r 
rcpi-oved  for  being  too  popular  iii  their  opinroos.;  as,  to  <>t be r  .points'  < 
connected  with  the  state,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  were  \yhaf  the  Frencli  j 
call  phitosdphers,  aiid  Robertson  is  to  be  praised  as  havina^  his  i*cli- 
gious  belief  uninfected  \vith  bigotry.    ,  _  ,.    .  ^^ 

*  They  alt  excelled  irt  learnrng  ;  if  Hunie  surpassed  fft  mela^hysicaf  , 
kno\vledg6,'Glbbbri  was"  the  mbst  extensive  reader";  polite  literature  . 
\tfasfiVs^  his  choree  i  and  whenever  it  presents  itself",  hia  joyful  ppV-  ' 
ers  exert  themselves  wiflr  sporitanfeous  felicrty.     fn  s'electibn  of  mat* 
(erj  and  in  its  arralngement,' they  also  i^jfcelled.      fa  style,"  if  time' 
possesses  most  eiise,  RoIJfertson' m«7st  m^elody,  Gibbon  mcTst  intfeprdit/ 
and  spirit;     Humans'  beauties"  fail  artlessly  f^tn'  hirtV  Robertson 
are  elaborate,  Gibbon's  rhetorical     Hiime  flight  pefspifcuity  ;■  htf  ' 
is  always  cleifr,  and^  som^ittmes  luminous:    Robertson' (5 ulttVatec^ 
iu.dvity,:and  he  generally  ffttai'nfed  the  object  of  hiWcaTer::iQib1i6hj;: 
afibcred  perp^ual  splendour^  and  siw^cess  crowned  his  ambitioii','    t . 
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understandings ; .  though  tb^y  were  cp^ntfeiii|^rarief,.  though  the(^ . 
aspired  tb  pr^ent'and  eternal'lAmeyand  t}iou^  tbeir  commoii  pur-t 
-^it.WBs  history,  they  lived  in  friendship  together,  and  in.  mutual  acU^ 
rtiratidn'cf  each  other's  productions.' 

-  On  the;appe«raiioe  oi  Hume  and  Smollbt/a  critic  of  tlioMi^ 
diqr^hmtedjii  thefontferaD  English  Tucttas,  in  the  latt^t; 
flp.fiiigKsh  Liry.  It' is^a  profanation  to  mention  them  tb^ 
getb^r.  Those  who  have  read  Peregrine  Pickle,  will  recog- 
nise the  laame  amalhaiid'  vulgar  language  transferred  to  the' 
e^'ents  of  nationv, 

N  VVut^op  baa  not  been  mentioned :  for  this  omission^  na^ 
leaion  iaadvanced*  IJT  this  historian  be  deen)ed  unfit  tb  b^' 
Q^aseed  with  ourahree  great  masters,  he  is  at  least  the  iii^t;of 
the  second Tahk>  and^niore  deserving  of  attention,  tUati  Cll9t«' 
recidon,  Btimet  or  Littleton.  His  stifagect  is  a  .  continiu^'^- 
tibn^f  Charles' the  Vth;  his  language  possesses  neither  extra*, 

-  ordinary  beauties  nor  blemishes.  His  st^'le  is  smooth;  tasyi 
atid  flowing";  and  we  see  no  reason  f&r  excludittg  him  from 
«> rank  with  Home  at  least;  whose  characteristic  is  freedom  | 
frob  faults  rather- than  richness  in  ex'ceHencies.  The  6ili' 
chapter  of  £^hilip  the  second,  recounting  the«iege.of  Rfklta.]by^ 
the T4irks ' under  Mustapha  and  Dragut,  should  e:s:empt  Him' 

'  from  neglect.  l%e  bistori^n,  in  commemorating  the'  beroidtti' 
of  La  Vaictta,  and.  the  deeds  of  a  few  knigbts  inrdefeifidiDga 
barren  and  thankless  rock,  rises  to  an  eleva,Moa,of  slryieiAodb 
de^X^ripUon,  which,  haditrcohtinuedihrougb  ptltfer  <:thapiterai^2 
^  would  haye  gjven  him  an  indis^Ubk  plaioe  ABEmngt  the:  fiivlf 
English  writers.  The  effect  of  this  extraordinary  chapter  is^ 
nearly  that  of  romance,  and  the  reader  feels  hini^seif  rapil 
and  inapiired^ while  he  is  inslrncted; 

Tl>e. merits  of  llaynal  are  'Weilndiscnssed.  *  TlimtgKsorae«i*. 
ticnesAvellinforn>Ted»  Ul ways  spirited j  and  often  eloqtrent;  ik'i 
b  rather  a  deelansatory  ramble  through  the  world,  than  a.' 
history.'  H6w  did  RaVnal  get  the  following  precise  and' 
ex-aet  itiformation  ?  *  Fres ;de  quaraole  ?f>ille  clneiiens, dtm^l 
t^royaqme  ou  la  province d'Arima  s^armerent  an  nocn,  et  pour^ 
le  nora  de  Christ :  il  se  dcfendirent  avec  taal  de  fureiar,  qu'il  f 
n'en  survecut  pa?  un  seul  au  carnage,  excit^  par  la  peisecu* 
tion  V  The  roarings  of  Bedlam  hardly  equal  some  ofappe^il*^ 
t^the  conscience  and  clemency,  of  n^aukind*  Tbcrsamej 
si^tbor  somewhere  talks. of  millions  preeipitating  themselves  i 
into  tbe^amea.^  T^ib  is  not  grandeur :  the  ideot  who  propoi : 
aed  nH>unt  Atbos  for  the  block  out  of  whicti  the  statue  of' 
i^teok:ander  sbottM  be  carved,  would  rank  amoirg  men  of' 
fi^Ume  imagination/ if ibift  be  aabiimity i  orany  thing  like  it. 
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i9\7fbr  UrepurpQse^irdireotingthir  lancoage  a«d  taisl^  cA 
Soglimdl  iipoiicdipltel similar  U>  Um*  of  Fntiee.     Hn^f^ly' 
fiNTthiS  lil«raUire:oFMrtaroirtryv*^t«9Mt^«B<tion^      ^^« 
uset-  baye bee&  aUawttd toitake liirtr  ftc^ninige^QttrbM  Mif^ 
tbejslMcliles'  impoaed*  fay  tbcie  add  sunttarimtitiatiolsi.  Tfew  * 
appaarance  of  oiilios iwho  fixi  oertaiQ>tlaiBdartot6  dxMlteiM^;.^ 
aod  p^seribenotlrumsfiH-ifiaeneritiagynniylM  msted  aaioihgf 
"ihofl^  signs  aad  porteots  wfaiob  aniiMnce  the  dd#nftH  dr 
graadeor  and  of' power:  lectoters  and  writars  on  b^lkwtel^- 
tkesiaod  allth^ pickniekerjofliierature,  were  rffs^r^i^* flir 
oar  thnei,;.  hence  dirise»  tiiat  lady^ike^  laagaor*  df  nM6t^ 
tidn,  tba(.  insigasfioance  of  language,  4bat  softTotlifMKty  <]f^ 
pena4,  which  placea  the  gentle  readcf  in*  a  -aort'  ^  t<j((rf%? 
paradise>  neither  quite  anrnki^  oor  quite  aalaep;  Heat<  our  alti 
thocc 

^  It  wa*  fortunate  for  Bo8$ufft  and  eloquencei  tkai  tbct.,  acsdeaMr* 
tbat  emanation  of  despotic  poiicy,  had  not  reduced  fill  to  a  fanlclas$(« 
mediocrity.  Had  its  jurisdiction  then  prevaiied'ifi  full  kfto:^^  Bo^efV-^ 
gi^nius  perhaps  had  sunlc  beneath  its  oppression.     The  acdfidem^ciaas  • 
added  nothing  to  the  French  language^  and  they-  deduct^ 'much 
frbmit.     D*Ablancourt,.Patru,  Vaugelas,  Coefietau,  hnd  gfvert  it,, 
form;  Montaigne,  poignancy  ;  Pascal  had  added  precision/varicty, 
-and  strength -:  fiaisac  made  it  numerous  ;  Bdurdaloue  and'BossueC  . 
supmtdded    dignity  and  |^thos:  and  if  liberty  had^sarvived' tfa^ 
resolution,  though  no  t»me  ever  fcrmentcdniore*  turgtddcdanA- 
tioas,  Mind^tai^  wb«  p^esetsed  aU  oralorial   qualiifications' ekcet>t'* 
virtue,  bad  nlone  carried  th«  grandest  eloquence,  thPe  popular  and 
polkkal^  to  ijts  perfection'/  * 

'■* 
The   foITowing  reniiarks  on  apopulBr  writer,  of  the  order  ,^ 

above-mentioned^  are  just  and  accurate:   after  canvassuxg^ 

the  merits  of  different  orators^  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar  and^ 

in  the  pulpit,  he  writes;, 

*  Blair's  sermons  have  bten  pr&i«er!  forlbcirdoquenr'e.  I  cannot 
caU  thci  dictates  of  common  sense  .i  w  unimpassioneil   unornamented  ' 

-language eloquent :  and  the  sermons  of  this  good  mail   have  no*' 
greater  pretensions.' 

*  After  Blair's  pages/ ^ays  our  author, '  you  should  read  a 
passage  from  the  poets  of  Johnson,  as  ptiepj^rations  of  steel 
are  recommended  when  the  solids  becouie  infirm  by  the 
too^ree  application  of  relaxing  medicines.  ' 

VVe  pass  the  disseriali'on  on  poetry  and  the  satyrists,  which 
IS  at  least  equal  to  any  discussion  of  th^  same  subject  in  our 
language.  Our  limits  however  are  so  confitied^  that  we  aire 
unable  to  bestow  attention  to  every  positloiij  whether  it  falls 
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m  W}th>  orcoiitca£citeonr owfi  opinion.  '  Foi^'tkui^Kl^ if€ 
l^vmii  oar  author  to  pre&chr  dp;  blank  verse  4  iCall)Co^|]^r  aft' 
fol9i ;  8«)d  to  Bttac(:  steitee.  kinder  the  stelter  of  an  insidjoar 
Bote. '  Other  opportunities  wHf  most  probably  occar^  duriog 
«i0r.  fa^ure  crilicat  labours,  forenablcog  b9  to  assert  the  $irpe«^ 
^Piy  .  Qf  tbe:  genuine  £nglisb  coa{>let,  to  disprove  the  in- 
spirattqpofthrlnrly  good.manwho' isf  iniscajleaa  poet,  and  . 
t»  repel,  the  assault  on  one  of  our  greatest  humourisis.  Those 
who  imitate  the  metrical  prose  of  the  sofa^^the  Cririe's,  6ra-< 
fcami&jB^  Bowles%  are  injurious  to  literature,  because  they  fulty ' 
c%ual  tbeic  ouster;  and. shew  how  easy  it  is;  to  be  a  poet,  if 
bi»  be  poetry. .  Wheieasnodi^ngdr  is  to  .be  dreaded  from  the' 
imitations' of  MnYorick,  because  on  a  comparison  with  their 
gieat  prototype,  they  sink  into  insignificance,  pitied  andun-^ 
vead.  Tbe  author  no  where  shews,  his  determination  to 
Ibink  for  himself  more  clearly,  than  in  his  comparison  of 
Pope  with  Dry  den.     It  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  , 

.  In  bis  observations  on  the  Italian  opera.  We  hail  the  lover , 
•f  sweet  sounds  in  their  ptiricy;  what  language  addresses  it- 
•cff  8»  rapidly  to  the  heart  as  poetry  introduced  by  her 
witer  WMC I      . 

Thai  tlichanting  science,  which,  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
flEtade  subservient  to  the  noblest  purposes,  was  in  former 
d^ys  undervalued  by  our  countrymen.  At  present,  it  fs  said 
by  those  who  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  genius  . 
an^atudv,  that  we  are  becoming  musieal.  It  cannojb  be 
4it(aiaied  that  more  natives  aie  engaged  in  tbe  study  of  Aqsio' 
tl^aiK  formerly ;  and  the  science  as  far  as  relates  to  its  me-  • 
chanism  is  with  \ia  cultivated  and  understood.  But  nature 
0r  bad  precepts  have  objected  an  insuperable  bar  to  our  pro- 
fi&ieuc^y.  Nlusic,  wh?ch  among  the  Italians  is  the  offspring 
•f  roeI?tncholy  afid  tenderness,  is  among  the  English  gene- 
Wlly  tb6  vehicle  for  licentiou^ess  afid  the  rudest  jollity  ;  it 
is  with  us  an  appendage  of  the  banqufet  only,  where  melanj^' 
chply  and  distress  are  the  least  likely  to  obtfc-u^e  tbemsfelves.. 
•llie  superfluity  of  sound'  is  added  to  the  inspiration  of 
wk»e$    - 

Noifc  is  ttie  piincrpal  ingredient,  "N^ot  ifcat  we  tiave  neg-^'  , 
-  Icjied  the  *matorial  or  plaintive  departments.Our  composers, 
without  end  in  nmnbei-j  and  wiihoort  a  name,  have  applied 
thenfselves  to  the  study  of  what, is  caltedf  an  exquisitely  re- 
fined and  polished  8»:yle.  But  their  rude  rioise  is  more  suf- 
Isitkble' than   tliei^  clumsy  reiinement/     In  this  branch  01W 
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composers  apd  .singers  h«ve  reconx9e  teJnipositiQii  {a^^tfU.i 
shapes,  under  the  false  preieoce  of  graces^  iuhidethiei^ll^ftnt 
of  genius^  science  or  voice.  Our  climate  is  irfd(^^jta]bly^. 
unfavourable  to  the  latter,  which  canupt  be  eipect^^^itlier 
so  clear  or  powerful  as  in  countries  less  expo;ied  t,D  <»vd4eii , 
cShanges.  But  our^reatestdeficiency  is  naMouf^  tasted  .wl^ich 
fbrsakes  the  simplicity,  plain tiyeqess  aivd.  e^se  of  th?  Italian, 
for  abstruse,  difficult,  and  tawdry  compositions.  The  high- 
est excellence  of  what  is  called  a  fin«  English  singer,  istne 
encounter  of  apparent  difficulties,  tiis  aim  is  to  surprise; 
wbieb  is  far  easier  than  to  please.  For  it  may-be  coBsidei^ 
as  an  established  truth,  that  exaggerated  ornament  js  an. 
evasioii  by  which  a  bad  voiceescapesdeledtion,^  which  4^o6kl 
be  exposed  by  the  production  of  a  simple  tone.  Tbii  is  the 
mere  juggling  of  the  art;  it  surprises  a  little  those  who  are  ^n- 
acquainted  with  tiie  trick ;  it  pl^ys.rounjd,  the  head,  but  ffiOs, 
in  all  its  attempts  upon  the  lieart.  To  use  our  aiitboi;'s  words^ 
^  it  can  never  convince  the  soul,  nor  sway  the.passions«'  Let 
composers  remember  the  conjmand  of  the  Ephori  to  £mefi*t 
pes,  a  complicated  musiciap,  '  do  not  debase, mijisic'—tbea 
we  shall  see  music  fulfil  the  poetV  vyi^e  conimaQd,  \        ,     .. 

^  Ari$e  as  in  the  elder  t?rae 

Warm,  energetic,  cha»te,  suWime  J  ■ 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state,  .... 

Confirm  tbe  tales  thy  sons  relate,  &c/  •  ^      ' 

.  The  Germans  are  of  all  nations  the  most  scienfiffc.  .  But,. 
there  is  something  of  the  comtuentatpr  which  obtrudes  itself 
on  every  thing  German,  ancl  their  compositfons  present  ua 
rather  with  a  dissertation  on  musie,  than  the  enchantment  of^ 
iheart  it!>elf.  The  Italians/  having  discovered  the  key  to  the 
Eearl,  yield  the  palm  of  scien-ce  to  their  laborious  rivals^ 
and  are  content  to  lose  it.  The  similarity  of  some  ancient 
Scottish  and  Ktrssian  airs  to  Italimi  radbdieff  is  too  obvi-* 
Qus.to  escape  notice.  To  account  for  it  would  be^dW&culf. 
Some  have  pleased  themselves  with  attributing  to  David 
Bizziothe  introduction  of  music  into  Scotland,  as  if  the 
peculiar  habits  and  genius  of  one  nitan,  and  that  a  foreigner, 
could  have  commnnicated  themselves  to  a  nation. .  Others^ 
hjkve  indulged  in  the  pleasing  delusion  ihat.the  atitient  Ly^ 
dian  and  Ionian  naeasuresare  perpetuated  among  the  inhabit, 
tants  of  MoscDVy.  These  men  are  dreauiers — but  ibey 
dream*  like  poets,  and  \ve  would  ffhut  our  eye?  for  tin?  samer 
enjoypient. 

We  should  n6t  harve  paused  so^oug  on'  ihh  subject,  bijt 
from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pnre  and 'chaste 
iausie  to  natural  tastb.^nd  manners,r  and  we  huve  g^'Hcrafly 
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xikstM\td,  in  those  who'  are  insensible    to  its  power,  tHiil? 
flhtiid  i&  not  the  on);  delight  of  which  they  are  nnstiscl^epti. 
Ufe^;  or  the  only  grabein  Which  the^aredciScient. 

'  Mitch  yet  reiftaifis  to  be  noUfced  in    this'  work,  which' 
i^Htfiitb  U8^  to  be  so  deserving  the  attention  of  the  puMie^ 
thhtW^shatl  feel  oar  selves  justiEed/ contrary  to  bur  usual  ^ 
^ii^ttce,  in  dleienin^  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks  to  an6-^' 
iber  atlicl^. - 

(Toie  continued:) 

i^i^T*  \l\.rrPhilos()phical   Transactions    of  Londanfor^  the 
Yearl^oe.    Part  11.    4/0.  10s- 6rf.  Nichol. 

IS^^Ohterirations  upon  the  Marine  Barot^eter^  made  Su¥^' 
i^tki- Examination  of  the  Coasts  of  Nei»  Holland  and  IfeuP' 
^uth  tTdles^in  the  Years  im},\sm,\SOS.     By  Matthei^ 
ttihden,  Esq:  Commander  of  Mi  Majesty's  Ship  Investigator.' 
ThU^dpercotitains^  as  its  title  announced,  observations  made^ 
oh  the  barometer :  together  with  the  pbservalions,the  aiithor- 
notices  the  clfrection  and  magnitude  of 'the^  vcirid;atid  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  temperatures ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that' 
a  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer^and  of  cer- 
tain concomitant  circumstances^  will  be  of  very  great  use  ta 
the  navigator,  and'especiajly  when  the  vessel  is  near  a  coast. 
The.  reasoiis  for  this  opinion  are  properly  fdunded  on  ob- 
servations recorded  in   this  paper.     We  hope   that  every 
ct>iiimander  employed  like  Mr*  Flinders  in  the  service  of ^ 
gbVeirnfieht  will  be  instructed  to  make  observations  on  the^ 
biai-otneter  and  compass.     Astronpmy  hafi  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  perfefction  of  navigation  :  other  sciences  ought' 
to  contribute  ihek  share. 

XV. — A  new  Demonstration  ^f  the  Binomial  Theorem^ 
n^ken  the  Exponent  is  a  negative  or  pdsitive  Fraction.  By  the^ 
Mevi  Jbram  Robertson,    p.  80a. 

If  ^  be  a  whole  number,  then  by  alegititnate  and  easy^ 
ptTo^ss  we  may  prove 

that,  (l-faV  =1  l4^ar  +  n^  ~**   +  n.Hi:! 

3       * 


itailarly  thai,  (l+a;)"  asss  l+«w  f^m 


m-t— I  ,     .  JW-r^l 
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m  being  also  a  whdlenamber; 

jt^ov  if  {ire  .B|i4d>ipljr  the  fint'MfM*  bjr  .tiw  ifipqal^,  ^^.a^ 
•pecUve  terms  shall  be 

1,  («+n)  »,  ('2!i:*  +  ^lz2,J^  »  «y  4.*<c     : 


O^  ^  actoal  maltiplici^tio^D  shsiU  give  the  verjr 
eC&cieiito  affectiag  Uie povren  of  x^  as  we  obtaia  fr^mdeve^ 
doping  (H-*)"'*"*  o«^  *b^  soppositian  that  the  4eveloper 
B^cftt  o£  (1+^^)^+''  /ollpwt  the  s|aw/5*  ^w  Vaf  jth^t '^ 
Vl^xy*  Mil    of  (rhr/;    ip  nuttier  «ord8>  that  (144^  ii 

always  formed  according  to  the  same  law^  provided  that  sH 
be  an  integer  number. 

Now^  Mr.  Robertson  reoiarks  that  in  the  mDlti|)lication  of 
(l-fi;)"*  and  pf  (^+^)'',  Jhe  equality  betwctgn  the  co-effi- 
cients  affecting  c^tain  p9wer8  of  j?  and  of  the  co-efficieotii 
aff^QtiDg.t)»^  fWB  pow^^  of  pf  wben  (1+4?)^'*''^  j^  C9Kt^aRi4«^ 

ed  accofcl'mg  ^o  ^^^  '^^  ^f  M^^  binomial^  dpes  not  depend 
&n  the  vafoes  fH  and  n ;  which  is  true  :  hence  h  and  m  bel 
iQg  any  two  fractions  whatever^  if  the  serie3  expressing  the 

expansion  of    1+jp^  be  multiplied  int9  the  series  for  l-f.jr*f 
tbe  result  mustbel-fii+w.x +  (»+»)  ^ii!?==ix«  +  tec. 
If  therefore  th^  fl^^ies 

*  +  7+  i  (  ■;  -IT"^  )  ^+*<5-^  piultipliediptpltsell^ 
fipnj  Mi^  libpyip  j^rpp,erjty  it  «^st  Ifjp 

aod  if,  r  times  into  iucif,  t)ie -re^uUiDg  ferust  WisthlCi 

Sot  rtijf  series  =  1-^j  cptispflive^tl^  the^rief  frpaj  yljic^t 
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(A4     PUhitphkal  Trbfiuiauj^  ^/Lbnd^nfir  ISod. 
1  +  1x4. 4-  (-  --^  )  *•  +  &^- 

most  be  the  r*  root  of  l+x  ;  in  other  words,  that  series  h 

eqnal  <l+flp)'?,  or  the  devefepement  of    (1+^)  r     is    bc^ 

cbifsding  to  the  $(ame  law  which  the  deyelopeoient  of  the  ia^ 
tcgral  powers  of  the  tfkioixiial  foUows. 
It  is  plain  from  this  description  of  tb^  method  that  the 

proof  fe 'not  a  dinect  one:  the  series  for  (l+o*),   is  as* 

turned  accoiding  the  law  that  (14-^)°  ('<  ^  whole  number> 
follows,  and  thoathe  aasnmption  is  proved  to  be  true^  bj 
shewing  that  the  series  multiplied  r  tiipes  into  itself  becomes 
]4*9.  This  proof,  although  perhaps  it  satisfies  the  mind, 
yet  standi  not  in  the  situation  of  a  direct  proof:  besides,  ^ 
the  proof  har  na  claim  to  originality,  for  Newton  adopt^ 
\he  sane  method  ;  be  sajs 

'  (1—4?  •)*     val^ret     i  ^  1  ^f  -  L  ^  V  8cc, 

2        >     8 

•nd  then  he  adds  *  |^am  ut  probarem  has  operationes,  inul* 

tipUcfivi  I'-r^  x^  —  &c.  in  >e,  et  factum  est  1  —  jt*  teTmini^ 

reliqnis  in  infinitum  evanescentibus  per  continuatibnein  se^r 

yi^i,    Atque  ita  1 —  —  at'  -4-  —  x^  — ^8cc,  bis  in  se  dMCtum 
S  .         .  8        .       . 

produxit  1—^*,  &c.  ^Epist,  ad  D,  Oldenbtir^um  Qptob,  24^, 
167^  data,  Gum  Leibnitio  communi<^anda.) 

7be  same  kind  of  proof  tqo.  if  our  niembry  does  n<>t  fail 
us,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Baron  Ma^eres  ij;i  ^pme  pf  the; 
volumes  of  the  Scriptores  Logarithmici. 

W^  have  said,  that  a  proof  of  the. kind  adopted  by  Dr.  R. 
may  satisfy  the  qiind  wi^b  regard  to  the  (rqtb  of  the  a^? 
gumption  of      - 

but  «tin  the  assumption  js  not  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 

and  ^ntr^versy  ;  An  enqnirjng  $ti;dent  might  den^and,  and 

iiotin  the  spirit  of  cavil,  *  Isthercf  no  other  series,^  ^he  ^of? 

•  f fl&cients of  which  ^r^  forro«4  ?^ftf ?  ft  {^wd'^ff^^^Pt  from  \\\^ 
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above  iaw»'  vhicb  irh«n ,  multiplied'  into  Itself  r  timea.  is  re* 
duced  to  1  +xr  .   .  -         .  'J 


r  r ''  r    ^  *r        ,  ^ 

—   **  p-p.    1^  is  reduced  to  x-^-z  when  n  ht  r,  butiroch^e* 

r    r  .  •  '  . 

rie«  is  not  pyodaced  froo)  the  r^'*  root  of  H-^-z.  •  ; 

This  paper  occupies  twenty-one  pages,  and  considerhij 
its  ioiportance  and  the  particular  point  it  rptei^ded  to  esta^ 
blish,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  prolix  and  dilatecL' 
It  ought  to  have  been  comprised  within  a  fourth  of  its  pre- 
sent dimensions,  and  it  might  have  been  so  comprised  wiiji^ 
out  any  inj  ury  to  the  clearness  of  its  statements  or  to  the  ac<* 
.curacy  of  its  deductive  processes^ 

H^H.^-r^ew  Method  of  computing  Logarithms.  By  Tkw^ 
mas  Manning,  Esp  p.  397 .^f  we  assuijie  N  to  repre$et)t  ^ 
litto^ber^  and  j[>ut 

N 

ft'  ' 

10 

^  iQ  *  • 

^      „       10 R     10* R'     10 »R"    .         10? f 

or  if  an  J  pf  the  quantities  R'''  R*%  8cc.  had  been  thw 
foftnedf  1  '  t 

R«   —  J^   =  R'* 

100 

R'?'  ^  2-1  =  R*'  &c, 
100 


pr  tbn<: 


R4'  -  5!1  =  R' 

.  10/» 
lQf« 
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ibiB  N  would  eqnal    12  •  ^^  R"  -  i51  •  <!22!l^«' 

^  'S'  .,  <(950        •!««... 

_       10»   .  (I00)»    ..;    1000.;.  m 

'        "^     S»       (W       ■       s»g9...)«  •  t       . 
Hence  log.  N  «=  dhg.}!  +  «iog  22?  +  fcc  +»«log» 

Or^  if  Ntttea^  ^^  ^iuatt  ytete  m  opccatioas^ef  ihismt,  B— «-«> 

if  Instead  of  £  ih^re' were  m'  operations  of  this  sort.  R— ^  ^ 

^Baiheafog.  N=«  log-  I^Wlog;i^  +  4^  log.  1^ 

9  99.  099 

+  5td. +log.  f. 

This  is  the  theorem  opon  which  die  compntations  in  the 
present  paper  are  founded  :  and  it  is  poulded  into  the  pre* 
ceding  form^  becanseibe  x^ompulation.of  the  logiuiihmd  of 

2P  122  1^0.  is  easily  roa|le,  thus 
,  9    99  '      ■         •         ' 

*IP-J^ff-    ^g^  hjp.leg/'£-^  =hypJog/  ~   j 

tiinilarly  hyp.  log. =  —    +  -    i — —    +  --  rrr^-i- 

'    .  99        100  2     (iOO)*     ^    3      (100)* 

4-  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  f,  the  last  remainder,  ihe  operation  of 
snbiracting  must  be  continued,  till  f  is  an  unit  integer  fol- 
lowed by  half  as  many  decrmai  cyphers  as  the  number  of 
S laces  worked  to:  for  in  this  case  since  f  =  1  -+-o — I, 
wp.  log.  f  =  hyp.  log.  1 1  +  ig—l)l  =({^\)  -  *  (f-l> 
if  fcc.  =f-l,        . 

or^equals  the  decimal  part  of  p,  since  the  first  significant 
figure  in  (f— 1)*  would  stand  to  the  right  of  the  last  signi* 
6«aat  figure  in  f^—K 
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coixip«tiogtbehjp..l9§W>Anispf  I«»  ~r^.,  ^^«nd  ef.Qbr 

y     yy 

loiniDg  1^  ^i^a^tUy  f  ;  %  f.  is  obtained  iff  %  sli^f  1«  pxopeai 

Sappose  it  were  reqaired  to  find  the  hyperbolic  l^ga* 
rithmof    S;  ' 


8  =:  R 
18 


«8  > 

162 


I 


W 
=  »" 


1418 

I      II       til     I      ■■! 

1  .  3139  ics  R'^^ 


1S122 


J  •  16098  *s±  R*^ 
1IS098 


1  *  062b^2  s^  R* 


Th€  operation  R—  j^h^I^ 
^     ingjbeen  ?i(icte  6  iin^t/ 


R* 


Now  we  must  not  subtract  •—  kom  R-i  for  were  we  to 

10 

io  so^  there  wouId.be  no  integer  unit  in  the  next  remainder, 
and  We  must  retain  an  unit  in  order  to  compute  conveni*- 

ently  the  last  remainder  p  :  w^  must  therefore  be  subtract- 

^,  thus 

1  •  06288^ 

1068889 

1  •  05225318  «P  R^*        ' 
and  eotttinuing  this  operation^  it  will  be  found  that  there 

are 6 operation*  such atR"*  —  — -  /.  «'-r 6 ; 
*^        i  100 


Crit.Rev.  Vol,  10.  Mar  A,  1807. 
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is%       PMhscphkai  TrdmactiontoJ  London  fir  1 806. 
moreover^  tbat  we  mast  perform  6-  operations    such   as 
R—  5 .,  8  such  as  R—  ?L- ,  2  suchasR — ^ 


10000  lOOOUO  1000000 

ifonsequently  m"  mf^  in*^    are  respectively  ste  6,  8,  2 : 
and  the  last  remainder  f  will  be  found  =  1. 00000004 11896.' 
Henc^ 

hyp.log.  2  =  6h.  1.22  +  6h.Li22  +  6h.l.i^ 
^^     ^.  9  .99  9999 

4-  8  h.  1.  1^—.+  2  h.  L  i2! +  .  0000000411896. 

^  99999  999999 

Tlie  author  gives  a  table  in  which   the  hyp.  logs,  of 

i2l,   122^  fitc.  and  of  their  multiples,  are  pUt  down  :  so  that 
9       99 
the  preceding  arithmetical  computation  is  easily  effected. 

After  the  method  above  described  the  hyp.  logarithms  of 
numbers  less  than  2  may  be  computed ;  in  order  to  find  the 
hyp.  logarithms  of  numbers  greater  than  2»  such  numbers 
must  be  previously  reduced  by  division>  powers  of  2  being 

the  divisors,  thus  5  =  2*  .  £  =  2*  .  |  1  .  26^ 

4  .  < 

hyp.  log.  5  ==  h.  I.  1  .  25  +  2  h.  1. 2 

and  h.  1.  (I  .  25)  may  be  computed  a§  above. 

Again,    IQ  =  2' .  1?=  *'  (1  •  ?5) 
o  < 

W  ^  2'      i^  =  2' (1 .  {5«5) 

.-.  hyp,  log.  13  =  S  h.  1.  2  +  h.  1.  1  .  625 

5548748  »  10*  (5  .  548748)  =  10*  ,  2?  .   5^  -  ^^8748> 

4  • 

=  10*  •2»  (1.  387187) 

consequently  h.  I  (5548748)  =s:  6  h.  1.   10  -f  2  h,  I.  2  + 
hj.(l  .38187.) 

We  have  sufficiently,  we  trust,  described  the  principle  and 
conduct  of  this  logarithmic  compulation  for  the  compre- 
hension of  our  mathematical  readers.'  The  computation,  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  very  simple,  plain,  and  certain  :  i^ 
may  be  performed,  in  all  cases,  by  any  arithmetician.  The 
invention  of  the  principle  of  the  compulation  is  highly  cr§» 
^itahlf  to  the  ingenuity  of  Its  ambart 
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Phiiosophical  Transaetiom^  London  for  1806.  <      ilSQ 

■•XVIII. —  Obittvations  on the>  Permanency  of  the  Varia* 
iion  of  the  Compau  at  Jamaica.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  James 
Robertson,    p.  348. 

The  eircumstance  related,-  and  we  may  add^  established 
in  this  paper,  is  a>very  remarkable  one:  since  1660  the  com* 
pass  has  not  varied  at  Jamaica ;  'it  is  now  what  it  was 
then  end  in  Hailey's  time,  (Sf  degrees  east.  Admittitig 
the  accttracy  of  Mr.  Robertson's  narration/ the  grounds 
on  which  this  fact  is  establtahed  are  very  sure  an^  satis* 
factory.  AH  grants  of  land  were  formerly  accompanied  with' 
a  diagram  or  map  of  the  land  :  the  map  was  constructed 
by  a  magnetic  meridian,  and  in  a  map  of  the  same  land 
or  estate,  the  direction  of  the  magnetie  meridian  still  con- 
tinues the  same.  Since  the  original  grant,  newmapshave 
been  often  constructedi  and  when  of  the  same  estates,  they 
are  found  invariably  to  agree  with  the  ancient  maps  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  there  is  in  Jamaica 
very  little  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.R.,  of  ascertaining  th« 
original  boundaries  of  estates  ;  if  the  bounding  line  rati 
through  a  forest,  notches  were  cut  in  a  succession  of  trees 
t6  mark  such  bounding  line;  many  of  the  trees  and  the 
notches  still  reqiain,  consequently  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  inclination  of  these  bounding  lines  with  the  meridiaa 
Uhes :  the  comparison  of  the  present  inclinatioa  with  the 
fofmer  inclination  affords  results  such  as  we  have  noticed. 

Add  to  this,  particular  districts  were  formerly  divided  by 
boundaries  runtiing  north  and  south  (magnetic)  or  east  and 
west :  they  still,  exfimined  by  the  compass^  are  north  and 
south,  east  and  west.  i         ' 

The  circumstance  related  in  this  paper,  were  we:  igno- 
rant of  ^he  variatioj^i  of  the  magnetic  needle,  would  not  be 
jn  the  least  rematkable  :  it  is  now  remarkable  from  out 
previous  knowledge  of  a  circumstance,  in  itself,  more  re- 
markable. The  theory  of  the  compass  is  scarcely  at  all 
understood  ;  yet  that  it  is  not  understood,  forms  the  subject 
'  rather  of  regret  than  of  complaint:  other  sciences  are 
invaded  or  subdued-  by  the  industry  and  perseverance  of 
philosophers;  but  the  science  of  magnetism,  or  rather 
magnetism,  baffles  research,  and  its  secrets  will  probably 
not  be  discovered,  ejccept  by  the  unexpected  light  gf  son^e 
happy  discovery, 

'XX.-^Observations  on  the  Variation,  and  on  the  Dip.  of  the 
Jilngfietic  Netdh,made  at  the  Jpartmentsaf4he  R(^i/al  So* 
ncietj^  between  the  Years  l7B(j  a/44   iBOd  inclusive^  bjf  Mr* 
Ccorge  Gilpin,    p,  385. 

in  the  commencement  of  the  paper  Mr,  Gilpin  des^ribe^ 

S  SI    * 
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the  iitoalion  of  the  compass,  and  th^  mflciner  of  observing 
ifs  vftriation.  H6  then  proceeds  to  st^te  that  hii?  tebles^ 
wl^ich  are  added  to  the  paper,  were  conMrucUed  from  ohr 
sensations  made  every  day  during  sixteeQ  montha,  and  from 
obsef^vi^lions  made  each  day,  at  short  and  stated  interval^ 
These  obs^iryations  are  c^rranged  in  table  Ist,  which  occur- 
piea  sixteen  pages*  Table  Sd^  contaibi^,  besides  th<s  maaa. 
moDtbly-  tme  variation  and  diead  di^rnal  alteration  of 
variation  for  the  aoove  sixteen  months,  the  niean  months 
}y  true  variation  and  diurnal  alteratipn  of  yariatioo  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  between  the  years  1786  and  1805,  in- 
<^}usive.  \ 

About  1774  the  variation  wasi  found  to  increase  annually 
Bearly  icy,  but  since  that  time  tilt  the  present  the  rate  of 
Hici^ase  has  diminished  :  it  is  now  very  small,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  variation  was  arrived  at  its  extremest  westerly  pointy 

lo  regard  to  the  diurnal  variation,  that  appears  to  be 
atatipnary  about  7  or  B  iq  the  niorning;  and  about  I  or  3 
Ml  t^e  afternoon  \  it  is  least  at  the  fprmer  tiotCi  greatest  at 
the  latter. 

Frpm  obtervi^tions  made  at  Lonijon  during  900  years»  it 
appears  that  the  anqual  increase  of  the  variation  nas  been 
nearly  the  same ;  but  in  a  subsequent  period  of  18  years  the 
decrease  of  the  annual  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  sd 
much  aot  that  the  annual  increase  from  1793  to  )60a  has 
not  exceeded  l^  • 

The  eonciuding  remarks  of  Mr,  Gilpin  are  so  just  thai 
tbey  defii?rve  to  ht  here  noticed  and  inserted  t 

,  f  (  cannot  conc1i|<ip  this  paper  witbout  expressing  my  rtgret»  thaf. 
fo  little  avail  should  have  been  made  of  the  numerous  ppporluaitiei 
which  have  been  aflbrded  to  travellf^rs  and  others  in  the  last  cen«^ 
tury  for  making  accurate  observatious  with  proper  instruments, 
at  lapel, /on the  variation  in  diQerept  parts  of  the  world;  such  ol:ir 
«(Uryations  would  prqbably  have  afforded  some.curious  and  useful  facts, 
which  would  have  materially  assisted  in  forming  a  theory  piuci^ 
more  certain  than  what  we  at  precept  possess  :  the  present  rep^ive4 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  diurnal  alteration  of  variation  would  bt 
confirmed  or  invalidated  ;  jts  quantity  of  effect  in  different  places* 
a  most  desirable  acquisitibn,  wouM  be  ascertained  ;  and  we  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  more  valuable  l^)d  correct  information  oi^ 
the  variation  than  can  be  derived  from  observations  made  wifh 
the  common  azimuth  compass,  even  at  ]at\d,  owing  to  its  imperieci 
construction.  The  variation  thus  accurately  obtained  at  any  onf 
period,  compared  with  llie  variation  correctly  ascertained  at  a  sub- 
lequent  period,  Would  j;ive  9,  rate  ^f  ^Iterstio^  of  th^  variation  whi^ 
couid  be  relied  01^. 
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•The  celi*;'^te^  Hal  Icy  thought  the  varijrtion  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, tliat  he  made  two  royages  for  the  purpose  of  making  ob-^ 
servations  on  the  variation^  to  Confirm  his  theory  advanced  in  l6&3, 
and  soon  after  he  published  his  variation  chart.  Since  his  time  nd 
better  theoxy  tbi^i  he  left  has  been  obtained,  although  it.tnust  be 
Confessed  thai  many  observations  have  been  madeat  sea  by  voyagers ; 
t>ut  these  observations,  made  generally  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
,  observer  at  the  time  only,  are  therefore  seldom  preserved  ;  for 
<unlesstnade  by  authority,  which  rarely  happens,  they  do>not  often 
4neet  the  public  eye  ;  and  it  must  be  from  observations  made  with 
care,  and  with  good  instnyments,  carefully  registered  and  pfopejiily 
arranged,  that  any  real  advantage  can  be  derived^  It  is  hoped 
^therefore,  >tfaat>in  future  attention -to  tbis  subject  will  not  be  thoughjt 
J^neath  tJboAe  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  essentially  to  pro- 
B^Qte.an  undertaking  so  int^j%sting  to  the  philosopher,  and  sp 
.valMable  a|id  .useful  to  the  nuui time  wp rid/ 

XjXL— On  the  Declinations  of  some  of  the  principal  fixed 
Stars;  with  a  Description  of  an  astronomical  Circle  ^  and  some 
Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  circular  Instruments.  By 
JoknPondy  Es^.    p.  4t20. 

The  observations  on  the  declinations  of  the  fixed  stars 
were  niade  with  an  astronomical  circlie  two  feet  and  a  half 
diameter,  oaade  by  that  excellent _arli8t  Mr.  Trougbton ,  -Mr. 
Pond  compares  his  observations  with  ^k^  Gseenwicb  and 
certain  Armagh  obseivatiens^  and  then  suggests  an  in^jenjous 
and  a  very  simple  mode,  of  corrisfcting  the  latitudes  of 
places.  The  declination  of  a  star  is  the  difference  between  its  , 
altititde  in  the  meridian  and  the  height  of  the  equator.above 
the  horizon :  the  latter  height  is  the  colatitude  of  .the  place 
of  observation.  Hence,  since  with  good  instrumepts  ^nd 
careful  observation  we  may  always  suppose  the  meridional 
altitudes  accurately  determined,  the  declination  of  the  atar 
mustdepend  on  the  latitude  of  the  place;  and  hence,  since  the 
declination  is  the  same  quantity,  if  at  different  places  the 
tleclinations  of  the  same  stars  should  be  found  to  be  different^ 
it  would  follow  that  the  latitudes  of  the  places  of  observa- 
tions were  inaccurately  determrned,  and  required  some  cor- 
rection. Agreeably  to  the  principle  of  this  method,  Mr. 
Pond  has  ejcamined  the  declinations  of  the  same  stars,  as 
put  down  from  observations  made  at  Greenwich,  Armagh, 
&e.  and  tliinks  that  the  following  corrections  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  colatUudes  : 

Creep  wich  +  1" 
Armagh       +   l",    3 
Palermo       —  l" 
Westbury    —  {j!\    .85  ' 
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454  Manual  of  ttealth. 

This  paper  concludes, with  the  description  of  Mr.  Trough* 
ton's  instrument, .  and  with  the  register  or  table  of  Mr. 
Pood's  observations. 

XXU. — Observations  and  Remarks  on  the  Figure,  the 
Climate,  and  the  Atmosphere  of  Saturn,  and  its  Ring.  By 
William  Herschell,  L.L.D.  P.U.S.  p.  455. 

The  curious  phenomenon  announced  last  j'ear  by  Br.  H*^ 
wa^  the  figure  of  Saturn,  flattened  towards  the  poles,  but  not 
bulging  out  towards  the  equatorial  parts  :  such  figure  evi- 
dently does  not  result  from  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
effects  of  a  centrifugal  force  :  and  on  first  considerations^ 
it  does  not  seeria  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  attraction  of 
the  ring.  But^  before  that  laborious  investigations  are  en- 
tered upon  for  the  purposeof  ascertaining  the  physical  cause, 
the  phenomenon  ought  satisfactorily  and  certainly  to  be 
verified.  Dr.  H.  has  again  made  his  observations,  and  per- 
severes in  his  former  statement :  he  says,  the  greatest  curva- 
ture is  abput  the  latitude  of  40  degree^,  but  he  a  little  alters 
his  former  proportion  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  dia- 
meters :  this .  proportion  according  to  the  present  paper 
ought  to  be  that  of  35,41  :  32.  In  confirmation  of  his  .pre- 
sent opinion  the  learned  astrononier  fiit^ds  an  observation 
made  18  yeari  ago^    It  is  this : 

*  August  2, 1788,  ? l**.*58'.  20  feet  reflector,  power  300.  Admit- 
ting  the  equatorial  <liameter  of  Saturn  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  th^ 
ring,the  planet  is  evidently, flattened  at  the  poles.  I  have  often  be- 
fore, and  again  thisf  evening,  supposed  the  shape  of  Saturn  not  to  be 
'  spheroidical  (like  that  of  Mars  and  Jupitfer)  but  much  flattened  at 
ihc  poles,  and  also  a  very  little  flattened  at  the  eqaator;  but  this 
^ants  more  exact  observations.' 

The  peculiarity  in  the  figure  of  Saturn,  according  toDr.H., 
cannot  be  observed  with  low  magnifying  powers,except  it  be 
previously  observed  with  high  magnifying  powers:  this  may 
be  a  true  circumstance,  but  it  is  an  odd  circumstance,  what 
we  should  not  have  expected. — We  hope  ^or  further  obser- 
vations of  this  phenomenon,  from  the  ingenious  und  inde- 
fatigable author  of  this  paper. 


Art.  IV. — Manual  of  Health  :  or,  the  Invalid  conducted 
safely  through  the  Seasons.  To  be  continued  occaMonail^. 
ia»io.  5s.  boards.    Johnson.     1806. 

THE  object  of  most  popular  treatises  on''  the-  subject  of 
health,  is  to  inform  maukind  ou  the  nature  and  cure  of  fre- 
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qaen^t^Hil^QDliiiporJlwt  ailmentSj,  and  to  supersede  tbe  i)e^ 
cesfityof  jrecuri^ngto  Xh^  aid  of^  medical  practitioners  for 
evieiiy  trivial  disorder.  .  The  writer  of  -  this  manual  seems  to 
liaye  an.  opposite  end  in  view.  He  is  afraid  to  trust  tbe  un- 
initi^tf^d  pn  the  slightest  occasion^  and  is.  .exhorting  them 
to  be  p^peUially  poAsuItiog  tbje  {authorised  vender&  of 
bealth.  A  common  cold  ought  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
tbiiee  days  wittiout  a  prescription ;:  nor  is- tbe  simple  treat* 
mentl^e  riejpommends  to  be  ventured  upon  by  unprofessional 
people  '  without  advice*  It s.eems then  that  the  people  ar^^ 
iiot  to^medd^  for  an  instant  with  that^  the  care  of  which  it 
is  their  daily,  and  hourly  concern  to  preserve..  They  are  to 
be  l^ent  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ()upilage^  and  the  greatest 
knowledge  they  can  hope  to  attain^  is  to  judge  when  it  is 
needful  to  apply  to  the  regular  professors.  ;  Of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  these  profesj^ors^  pe  would  impress  us  with 
the  .most  exalted  ideas.  The  road  of  life,  we  are  informed, 
}s  dangerous  from  the  iotricae^  of  its  branchings.  Terrible 
are  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  taking  a  false  direct* 
lion:  dsirk  hollow  wajy^y  deep  sloughs^  inextricable  ihic)cets 
overgrown  with  piercmg  thorns,  stand  ready  to  receive  the. 
bewildered  traveller  at  every  turn  :        ' 

^  In  all  tlr^se  byeplaces  are  planted  persons,  bearing  some  ana** 
logy  to  the  monks  of  St.  Gothard.  Their  office  is  to  raise  the  fal- 
len, to  pour  balm^  into  tha  wounds  of  the  hurt,  and  above  all  to  re* 
.conduct  wanderers  into  the  right  path.  Part  of  them  are  stationed 
ill  the  rightpajthfitself  to  disarm  the  thundercloud  and  give  assise 
lance  in  case  of  accident/  '-     .     . 

'  If  these  beneficent  beinp?  fail'to  be  of  service,  it  is  not, 
we  are  told,  from  their  own  want  of  power,  but  principally 
because,  from  ignorance  and  conceit,  numbers  withoutnum- 
ber  neglect  applying  in  time  to  the  helpers  or  guides.  And 
we  sometimes 'find  4t  brazenly  asserted,  and  sometimes  more 
darkfy  insinuated,  that  in  the  most  formidable  disorders  fa- 
tality is  principally  caused,  either  by  this  tardiness  in  apply- 
ing for  advice,  or  by  perversely  neglectmg  their  salutary 
precepts. 

This  is  all  very  fine  ;  and  when  we  see  these  sapient  pro- 
fessors live  themselves  exempt  from  the  evils  of  life;  when 
we  see  them  preserve  their  own  persons  from  gout,  thei? 
wives  from  cancers,  and  their  children  from  ^consumptions, 
the  public  will  doubtless  give  credit  to  such  magnificent 
pretensions.  Doctors  ourselves,  we  can  have  neither  wish 
nor  object  in  disparaging  an  honourable  and'  useful  profes- 
sion. But  those  who  indulge  in  inflated  and  hyperbqlical 
*  dsscriptions  of  its  powerS/  miust  be  thproughly  i^noraDt  of  its 
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4Si  Makud  ^/  St^Uh, 

liaVe  V^ifti  ^tdti^hdUMii  %  ^  ^(Mktibd  of  "Irll  ^fj^s,  ncfr 

mfedi'cirie.  On  the  edtili^yjr,  thliyltalre  ntkh6inib&gf&&  Kbe 
ittberfc^oftoiis  ^  tb^iirttft^  abd  bftVe  <Dlef>loi<€d  iSie  tontimer* 
lAne  HHXBaibm  m  WlfiiAi  It^isiippointo  ibeiir  hoj^.  Hour 
ridiculous  €hen  are  they  ifthey,  proceed  frotti  oi*,  who  )ia»^ 
spent  his  life  in  ^n^Ie^  and  Abortive  (irdj^dft;  in  t^e^t^ 
tuairy  eteitih^  the  ^^(iee€att6t>s  and  bo|:^s  Off  thfc  jnibhCji 
and  in  as  con Jtatitfy  d!slap(>ointin^  tbcftn  ? 

From  thh  VieWdf'th^  notions  and  objects  ofibe  aotbor^  it 
IriU  be  seen  thai  we  are  nottoexpe'et  any  thtngof  daifedicine 
properly  so  'calkd  fiom  the  wdrk  bcffdre  us.  The  firsi  pari  . 
of  the  Vabtiie  is  occupied  by  a  treatise  (safficieHtty  tedious) 
on  the  feeble  sensitive  tetaperamehl,  its  signs^  and  causes* 
^'On  SensWllSt^*  is  a  titlie  sufficiently  attraaire  for  the 
class  6f  readers  fof  ^bdni  the  work  ts>  obriously  designed  i^ 
^e'ilh^n  thdtpoi^tidn  6{  the  fashionable  conimunity,  who 
amuse  themselves  v^th  medical  chit  chat;,  and  whose 
opinioifs  give  the  vogiie  to  a  fashibn^ie  miUintr^  a  fashion- 

^  kbie  dbctor^or  a  fashionable  medicine.  Hot  and  closfe  voonis^ 
sedentary  habits^  origiaaJfy  enfeebled  statid^itib^  tea-'drinking, 
light  clothing,  and  so  forth,  are  thought  to  be  the  ^hief 
causes  to  which  is  attributed  the  diminished  vigour  of  the, 
present  race.  And  to  correct  it  we  are  dtreoted  to  be  pro- 
vided with  some  pur8«fU/ which  shall  keep  :the  mind  aferV 
and  the;  body  .in  eorercise.  Doubtless^  the  a^ice  istery 
good.  But  as  it  has  been  already  given  a  thousand  tiiries, 
we  cannot  form-great  expectations  from  this  fepetition  of 
it* 

In  the  |>art  which  corresponds  witb  the  title  of  the  book 
we  meet  with  some  very  common-place  remarks^  on  catarrh;  a 
receipt  to  make  pomade  de  vie;  directions  against  chilblains ;. 
orders  to  prevent  cold  feet,  by  a  mustard  fermentaHon  ; 
c:old  knees,  by  mustard  pouHices>.  and  to  apply  the  same  t^ 
a  bald  bead  if  cold;  with  some  delectable  remarks  on  fleecy 
liosiery.*  We  are  moreover  very  seriously  informed  that 
catching  cold  in  wet  weather  is  certainly  to  be  in  part  as- 
cribed to  abundant  moiscure.  Very  kindly  therefore  does  he 
c^iition  us  against  wet  feet;  and  more  abundant  in  his  good- 
ness in  giving  us  a  preservative  against  the  danger.  As  we 
whh  to  enrich  our  pages  with  good  things  wherever  we  find 

^  them,  "we  shall  traascribe  the  following  receipt,  trusting 
fiksX  our  readers  will  set  a  proper  value  upon  it,  as  coming 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  eminent  philosopher ; 
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Marmni  <fHtak%. 

^^'McftoffeowD,  iparts- 
Boes  wiwc,  6  pfam  ; 
Muttofx  suet,  8  >part8^ 
^ith'LhiaifdAi]^  10paits/    ^  ^   . 

This  mii^tare  warmed  and  fi:et)uently  applied  to  tl/e  ^pp^r 
kather  and  soles  of  the  shoes,  is  said  to  have  kept  the  feet .  of 
the  philosopher  himsetfandof  othei's  perfectly  qry  in  a)l  the 
dirt  of  a  wet  season. 

We  ere  alsd  at  one  'page  frighteneii  wi\h  an  ^natfafima 
agtiinst  bo'Mered'to^st  and  t€<CE;  <it?as6|&ondgrsivfe!yjiwtfiict-» 
led  thttt  throwing  up  04It sashes  is  apt^togi^e  li«  cotd/and  at 
*  a  third  disguHed  with  a  filthy  tale  abolH;  ^es  lavemem 
if  e<itf,  which  buf  author 'seenis. to  thicrtc  vefy  amusing^ 
•  Bai  we  have  -not  room  fo/t  all  ibe  wise  rettisirks  «nd[ 
profound  cautions  to  be  nafet  with  in  this <}oHection«  tBy 
the  specimens  we  have  given,  our  readers  may  ju^ge  of'the 
remainder^  Weahall  therefore  conclude  by  obserVifrg,  flijjit 
our  author  seems  thoroughly  to  understand  the  ndvantages  oif 
•anonymous. publication*  It^is  an  useful  screen  against  the  coi;^ 
tempt  and  censure  of  the  learued  ;  and  assertions  ma:y  ipr. 
this  form  be  hazarded,  which  no  one  who  has  the  riighte^ 
regard  for  chayacter*  wouid  dare  openly  to  itfaintain.  For 
example^  what  writerof  common  deceii-qy  would  yea;ture  (^o 
sethis  name  ta the  following  sentence? 


'*o 


*  Tiling  there  appears  little  more  difficiHty  in  disringuistjingthii. 
compW.wtidrnpsy  of  thehrain)i\iKTi  any  other  iloep-seatcd  local  iii-' 
-flaimn:ation,'and  not  at  all  more  difficulty  ih  sirWuing  it-  In  this,  as 
in  all  others,  active  measures  are  to  be  early  em^doyed-  When  M% 
«>  kself,  it  destroys  in  about  three  weeks.  Ai  any  ij^me  with i4i  th« 
Ar«t  We«k  I  believe  it  will  generally  yield  to  art:  but  wirhin  tbe 
first  'three  days,  proper  proceedings  are  fallowed  b-i/  ctrkiiu  $u€» 
cess  J  V         . 

This  too  is  said  of  a  disease^  of  which  we  know  npt  that 
half  a  dozen  genuine  instances  of  recovery  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  medicine  !  As  we  cannot  suppose 
this  gross  falsehood  to  arise  from  ignorance,  to  what  are  w«r 
to  attribute  it  but  to  downright  impudence  and  im posture f 
But  as  the  wanton  spreads  her  gauze  to  heighten  the  charms 
she  affects  to  conceal^  so  the  veil  of  this  coquettish  writer 
is  made  designedly  transparent.  .Thus  ail  the  gossips  may 
be  ia doubt  whether  most  to  admire^  th^rodigious  sl^ill  or 
the  wonderful  modesty  of  the  author.  Ohempyricisoi,  how 
Froteiform  are  thy  disguises  !  As  often  art  thou  found 
lurking  under  the  full  bottomed  wig  of  a  doc0r«  as  in  the 
harlequin  jacket^  of  a  mountebank.      We  have    observ- 
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jifiS  Clarkson^s  Partfuitun  0/ Qwkerinn.     , 

ed  through  life  that  the  most  desigoing  and  often  the  mosfc 
successful  of  empyrics  are  those  who  ere  perpetually  railing 

S;ainst  the  frauas  of  ouacks,  the  artifices  of  pretebders^  and 
e  credulity  of  mankind.    The  work  before  us  has  notserv<- 
ed  to  alter  our  opinions. 


Art.V;— ^  Porirniture  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a 
Fiew  of  the  Moral  Education,  Discipline,  peculiar  Ctf&> 
toms.  Religious  Principles,  political  and  civil  Econpmy 
und  Character  of  ths  Society  of  Friends.  By  Thomas 
Clarhon,  M.A.  .  Author  of  several  Essfiys  on  the  Subr 
ject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  ^hree  xols^  ^0.  U.  7«.  boards* 
Xiongman.   18Q6. 

MR.  Clarkson,  the  author  of  lhe?e  interestiog  volumes^ 
Isf'weil  known  and  highly  celebrated,  not  only  in  this  coun* 
try  but  in  every  part  of  civilized  Europe,  where  the  sym- 
pathies of  humanity  are  still  alive,  fo/  his  zealous^  long  and  ' 
unceasing  exertions  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
^trade:  '  io  this  great  and  good  cause  Mir.  Clarkson  has  de- 
vested many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life  ;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  he  has  sacrificed  both  his  interest   and 
his  health.     When  we  consider  the  spirit,  unbroken  by  re- 
^jMstance    and  undismayed  by  obstacles,  which  Mr.  Clarkson 
'has  exhibited  in  this  '  labpur  of  love,'  we  cannot  help  raiik- 
m^  him   with   the  purest  philanthropists   of   any    age  or 
J  country.     We  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of 
*'Mr.  Wflberforce  in  this  important  question ;  but  we  must 
•ussert  that  the  superiority  of  praise  belongs  to   Mr.   Clark- 
son, It  was  owing  tp  Mr.  Clarkson  that  the  question  was  finst 
i^gitaled  ;   it  is  his  indefatigable  zeal,  by  which   such  amass 
of  damning  evidence  was  coUecled  against  this  abominable 
*  traffic;  it  is  Mr.  Clarkson  who  h«s  travelled  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  ^toanof  her  in  search  of  proof ;  itishe> 
who  has  brought  facts   to  light  respecting  this   unchristian 
'  commerce,  which  wouldotherwise  have  for  ever  been  conxreal- 
ed  ;   it  is  Mr.  Clarkson  who  has  devoted  his  days  and  nights 
to  a   variety   of  exertions  and  of  toil,  beneath  the  pressure 
of  which  there  is  hardly  any  individual  who  would  not  have 
suq^in  despair."    The  history  of  his  travels,  correspondence, 
&c.  on  this  memorable  business  would  of  itself  form  several 
'-•volumes  of  considerable  intereiit.     We   trust  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  CJarkson,   whatever  may  be   the  opposition  which 
he  has  experk^rtced  from  the  selfish  and   the  intolerant  of 
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any  sect  of  piirty,  or  iht  dttract^oti  Wkh  which  tijfe  'mif 
have  been  ass&i]«d  b^  thtafse  %bo  aife'  tfiemies  to  the  'difl&r-' 
sion  of  liberty  and  knbwl^dg^,  tvilllong  shine  *res>lttai^M 
among  thdscwho  dc^rte  to  be*  styled  th*  befeefactdrs'  d? 
mankind.    This  is  no  extravaganee  of  eulogy;  it  "^is"  only 
the  fair  meed  of^virtae/the just  retribtftion  of  philatiPhi^apy;' 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration   of "^6  iPW- 
traiture  of  Quakerism.   The  quakers,  greatly  to  their  ferdtfh; 
have  alvrays  signalized  ihemdelves  by  their  opjiositi'^n  tb  thfe' 
trade  in  slaves.     While  it  was  either  approved  dV  at' le^ 
fiot  openly  cetisured  by    other  sects,  they  bore  testimoay 
against  it.    They  boldly  condemned  its  crudty  ahdinjtfis-f 
tice  ;  and  their  conduct  on  thJs  occasion  reflects  the   higfh- 
est  honour  on  their  principles  'and  their  practice.  *  RVai 
the  determined  opposhion  of.  thet quakers  to-  this  fni^uitbiS 
commerce  in    human  fleftb;  which  prirtcipally  cotrCritutcl 
*o  produce  Mr.  Cfarksoti's  intlnfecy  -with  Ihe'sect^  whidi 
carried  himsooft^nto  their  hou&eS,  and  rendercd  hi ui  sfo  weR 
acquainted  with  their  seftthn^ftts;  th^if  habits  arid  theit  tnati- 
»ers.  In  his  numerous  ^nd  repealed  visits  to  the  houses  trf  the 
society  of  friends,' 'Mr.'  CJarkson  was  enabled  to  acqiiife  a 
knowledge  of  their  discipline,  and  habits  beyond  what  ha» 
ever  been  ohtal'n'ed  ^bs^atiy  Qfthet  iWdtviduarnot  immediati*!jr 
connected  with*  the  society  ;•  and'  this  knowledge  hehas  cofls'- 
XBonicated  in  the  present. work-  ;  *      ' 

The  great  object  of  quakerisci,  which  in  this  respect  is 
certainly  more  closely  assimilated  to' the  true  geniusof  ch'n^ 
tianity  than  that  of  ariy'  other  seety  appears  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  mdral  charafctfer>'tHat'tr;io^ridirnt'exce]lence  of  eti- 
4ightened'humanity,  which  miore  than'uhy  tiling  elsftf  exatts 
the  nature  and  elevate*  lhe'bo()es  of  tafran.     And  th^'«leai)« 
which  tlie  <]uakers  emjiloy  for  this  noble  purpose   seem*  nA- 
aiirahiy  adapted,  t^  answer  the  end  for  which  it   i^   dosigii- 
cd.     I'he  disTcipline   to*  which  they  -  oblige    their  youth  to 
Bu^mil,  is  better  calculated  than  any  with  which  we  are-  ac- 
quainted to  train  them  up  in  habits  of  vhlue,  and  toprbmole 
the  great  end  of  moral  educaticHi, — thesnbrectibn  df  the  pas- 
sions.    Sensual  pleasure  is  the  roek  on   wliiclr  yonth  in^t 
frequentJy  split;  but  while  we   behold  life  yonth  of  other 
«ccls  so  often  wrecked  on  this  alluring  bnt  faial  shore,  how 
seldom  do  we  bear  of  any  qaafcer-youths,  who  become   lUie 
victims  of  an  intemperate  or  libidi'iions   prodigality  ?     THie 
reason  is,  that  the  qbakers  lose  n'o  time  hrid   spare  nb  jjiiins 
ill   subjecting  the   immature  mind  to  •m6ral  restnnot ;    a^id 
by  assiduous  application  ihey  infuse  into  the   mannefs^tid 
the  sentiments  a  degree  of  mildness  and   moderation,'  colrt-^ 
bined*  with  a  sort  of  intellectual  gravity,  which^Bost  effijc- 
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^taallj  cnrbs  the  proprosit^to  any  «xccwve  incbtlgettee 
jfi  soj  lawless  disstpalioo.  Th^y  ^ojir  the  seeds  of  sobriety 
aod  iein|iecance  at  a  tine  when  ihey.#re  most  likely  to  rogt 
tfiemselves  io  the  heptrt*  and  to  commuaicate  a  salutary 
kifliieiice  to  the  whole  futiweJife,  Xbey  slrictly  prohibit 
ll^.pcaotice  ofvADdeffectMaiily  bar.tbe^cess  to«  all pleasucea 
una  amiuemeiltfi^wbich  ar«  aot  CQmpatible  witb  virtne  and 
ttith  lonooence*  .  Whi^t  chrisMfioity  most  imperiously 
(Somaiands  is  the  habit  of  self-governoftent^  as  it  includes  a 
seasonable  cootroul  over  all  the  desires^  the  passiuos  and 
affections ;  wd  this  habit  the  qualc^rs  employ  the  most  effi« 
l^acious.metbods.to  produce*  ' 

Gaming  is. one  of  those  vioeS)  which  seems    prevalent  in 
every  state  of  society^  and  to  which   avarice  is  for  ever  fur-^ 
aishmg  inoentives.    The  quakers  observing  this  propensity, 
i^ndheholding  in  it  the  most  ruinous  coqsequences  to   indi- 
,vidlials  and  to  society^  very  wisely  proscribe  the  use  of  all 
jgame^  of  chance  ;  and  no  genuine  quaker  ever  plays  for  a 
moneyed  stake.  While  many  reixerend  divines  of  other  deno^ 
jnioalions  are  seen  busily  engaged  in  games  of  hazard  and 
xbance,  a  quaker  constantly  shuns  them  with  virtuous  horror 
.and  aversion.    Cards«  dice,  horse^racing,  cockfighting,  and 
jiumberless  other  fashionable  waysof  wasting  money  and  time^ 
of  marring  and  vitiating  the  heart,  constitute  no  part  of  the 
amasements  of  the  quakers» .  They  seek  more  innocent  aud 
.more  sijilutary  recreations.    £veu  the  minute  and  apparently 
inconsiderable  species  of  gaming  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
their  max'uns  and  their  practice>  though  the  world  in  general 
.are  so. far  from  considering  tli^m  as  either  vicious  or  mis- 
chievous, that  they  are  regarded  not  only  as  matters  of  io- 
,  difference  but  as^means  of  innocentdiversion.     But  can  that 
.  be  indifferent  or  innocent  which  has  an   invariable  tendency 
to  spoil  the  temper  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  fran* 
dulent or  malevolent  disposition  ?  Can  that  be  esteemed  a 
.iiiaxmless  pastime,  ia  which  no  pleasure  cari  be  purchased  but 
.  by  another's  pain  i^     The  sensations  of  benevolence  are 
more  sweet  tb^a  any  other ;  they  are  the  product  of  that 
irirtue  which  is  tbe  most  pore;  but  are  not  these  sensations 
ahnost  uniformly  baoisbed  from  the  card  table  even  when 
tbe  stake  is  low  and  the  betting  not  high  ? ,    Do  we  not 
oflfn  observe  people  who  at  other  times  appear  to  possess 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  unrufHed  benignity,  who  nosoouer 
si^down  to  the  seductive  game  than  the  noxiogs  power 
seems  to  render  them  sullen,  peevish  and  irascible  i  Though 
Jio  material  interest  be  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  game, 
.  their  sensations  seem  to  vary  with  every  turn    of  the  cards, 
.  and  the  sxpailest  mischance  is  sufficient  to  dj^^urb  their  se« 
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refill^  01*  to  inflame  ehcJr  iresentment.  Bat  can  that  be  a 
rational  gr  virtuous  way  of  ^spending  time  or  of  seeking 
amnaement^  which  is  productive  of  sueh  pernicioas  and  im- 
moral consequences  f  We  believe  that  we  by  no  means 
assert  apy  thing  contrary  to  truths  when  we  say  that' it  is 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  play  at  any  game  whatever 
fof  a  moneyed  stake^  without  bis  sensations  bein^  tinctured 
witli  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  iU<^wilI  towards  his  success-* 
fal  adversary.  He  is  betides  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  any  little  oversight  which  may  occur ;  and 
where  be  Cannot  conquer  by  skillj' it  seldom  happens  that 
he  will  not  endeavour  to  subvert  by  fraud.  In  short,  in  what* 
ever  light  we  view  the  moral  consequences  which  are  likel/ 
to  accrue  from  those  species  of  gaming  which  appear  the 
most  venial  and  insignificant^  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  principles  pf  integrity  and  i>enevo« 
lieoce.  Thus  far  therefore  we  approve  that  part  of  the  qua* 
)ter  discipline  which  lays  the  strictest  prohibitions  on  every 
^cies  oF  gaming^  and  infuses  into  the  mind  of  youth  an 
fatter  detestation  of  the  practice.  We  regard  their  restrict 
tions  in  this  respect  as  most  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  hap* 
piness. 

The  quakers,  who  are  a  sober,  judicious  pe6pYe>  are  rerj 
apt  to  try  the  value  of  those  objects  which  are  most  highly 
Valued  by  a  thoughtless  and. sensual  world,  by  the  criterion 
of  utility ;   and  hence  they  banish  from  their  education, 
those  accomplishments  which   are  either  useless  in  then^- 
selveis^br  which  cannot  be  learned  without  agreatei^expenpe 
bf  time  Ihao  they  are  worth.    Thps  music  is  entirely  excJud- . 
ed  from  their  system  of  education.      It  must  indeed  be 
acknpwledged  that  such  a  proficiencv  in  mnsic^  as  is  requi* 
^ite  to  please  th^  fastidious  taste  of  tn^  present  age,  cannot 
be  i|i<cqutred  without  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  objects.^ 
^Physical  health,  intellectual    improvement,  and  even   the 
.  moral  virtues^  are  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
is,  most  delightful,  while  it  is  placed  in   the  sqbordidate 
.rank  of  ac€<^mplishments,  and    practised  only  as  an  oe^ 
easional  reicreation ;  bu|  which  dfeserves  to   be  reprobat- 
ed ivitb   severityi  wheq  it  is  considered   as  an  object  of 
primary   excellence    and    transcendant  worth,      A  mo* 
deff)  fine  ladj  has  perhaps  had  six  or  seven  years  in  th< 
tAQst  precious  and  in^proveable    part  of  her  life  excla* 
IriVely^  occupied  wfth  the   study  of    Vf\\i%ic,  atid  she  has 
been  made  to  sjt  fi^om  four  to  eight  hours  ^very  day  fit  het« 
instrument,  while  the  cultvt^  of  the  mind  and  heart  has 
.  been  suspended  or  forgotten.  A  debilitated  frame  and  a  dis- 
f  isr4  lenstbtiit/ ffe  iHus  prbducedi  ^hich  unfit  her  for  aU 
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tbe.dfttie^  of  d<>ine9tic  life  ;   aod  tbongk^  when  she  iiHinie^,^ 
lier  fair  fingecjs  may  elicit  inelUng  harnionies  from  the  stri&g^ 
of  .tbe  harp  or  the  piaoo^  yet  these  will  be  found  but  a  poor 
compeusatioQ  for  the  comfortlests  home,  or  the  squalid  waut^ 
wbiob  are  but  too  apt  to  ipesult  from  the  neglect  or  the  igno« 
laoce  of  household  lore*  .  Thus-  the  very  harmonies  which 
ibe  warbles  become  a  source  of  misery   and  strife.     There  ^ 
1$  no  jspbere  vvhich  a  woman  becomes  so   well^  or  in  which 
ibe&lilDea with  such   an  unspotted  light,  as  the   domestic; 
and  whatever  tends  to  unfit  her  for  this  sphere,  in  which  she 
delights  the  beholder  like  the  mild   aspect  o^' the  evening 
s$ar^  mu^t   be  considered   as.  pernicious     But^  though  we 
would  prohibit  an  attention  to  music  to  the  neglect  of  more, 
important  coi^cerns^  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  so  ill  of  the^ 
gqod  sense  of  our  countrymen^  as  to'  suppose   tiiat  music. 
jDay  aot  be  taught  with  proper  restrictions,  or  used  without 
being,  abosed*     Man  must  have  amusements^  and  both  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  improved  by  a  portion  of  innocent 
gnxetyand  recreation*     Now   music  is  one  of  those  modes 
<>t'recreation>,which^if  m>t  carried  to  e^ccess,  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  giv^  a  pleasurable  turn  to  the  sensations,,  to  revive, 
the  drooping   spirits,  and    divert   the  lonely  hour.      And 
tbougjii  mUiSic  is  a    sensual  gratification^   yet    .what  era- 
tific&tion  is  moi:e  refined  frooi  the  grossuess  of  sense  ?    The 
sppetite  for  harmony  is  the  least  selfish,  of  the  appetites; 
it  is  0ot  abliss  which  others  cannot  share.     It  not  onlv  tends 
to  banish. the  soIil;ary  glopm,  buV  to  promote  the  social  smile. 
WhileaTady  is  , amusing  herself  on   the  piano^  her  whol^ 
family  may  partake  of  the  feast;  and  every  inmate   in   the 
bouse  may  be  cheeaed  by  the  enlLve«ing  sound.. 

The  quakers  are  enc^mics  to  all  theatrical  e:ichibiti^ns  ;  hut 
some  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  ground  their  objections 
to  the  .drama>  appei^r  to  u&  very  fallacious  and  unsound* 
Or.eof  their  objections  is,  thaki  in  the  representation  of  the 
drama^  men  personate  characters  which  are  not  their  own. 
If  this  objection  possessed  any  validity^  it  must  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  exertions  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
imise ;  forjt  cannot  be  expected  that  kings  and  queens, 
beroes  andheroin€s,&c.  ?cc.  should  be  brought  to  perform. theif 
own  parts  upon  the  stage.  But  the  quakers  shoulfl  consider 
tliat .there  \\q,  very  essential  djfference  between  personating 
any  fictUious.charatiter  on  tlie  stage,  in  orcier  to  instruct  or 
^o  aipuse,  and  acting  a  feigned  character  in  real  life,  an  oi:dec 
fo  injure  and  deceive.,  To  the  first  no  moral  blaqie  ca^ 
attach, but  the  last  is  justly  chargeable  witl)  the. guilt  of 
IiypQcrisy  and  dissimulatiou.  A  man*  without  any  devialiop 
fioni   reptitude,  may  qu  the  boards  of    Uje  theatre,  ex j^P^syi 
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Joy  and  grief  w,bich  he  does  not  feel,  becanse  it  is  previously 
i:inderstood  between  him  and  the  spectBtorythat  tne  ioy  or 
grief  are  only  artificially  delineated  ;  but  he  who^  in  the 
transactions  of  real  life,  affects  to  rejoice  when  he.  is  Sor- 
rowful, or  to  grieve  when  h^  is  glad,  attempts  to  imposed 
]ieupon  mankind,  and  to  be  thought  a:  different  person  from 
what  he  is.     To  us  it  appears  that  the   theatre,  much  as  il 

'  may  incur  the  censure  of  the  cjuakers,  is  often  a  better 
school  of  morals  than  the  pulpit^  inasmuch  as  lessons  of 
"virtue  which  are  taught  by  example,  are  likely  to  be  mone 
forcible  and  permanent,  than  those  which  are  incalcated 
only  by  the  invisible  abstractions  of  reason,  and  the  lifeless 
formality  of  argument.     We  are  no  friends  to  the  abuse 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  to  inanity  of  show,  or  obscenity  of 
dialogue;  but  we  think  that  the  positive  good  of  the  dram* 
greatly  exceeds  the  contingent  evil;  and  where  good  and 
evil  areso  blended,  as  they  are  in  all  human  things,  this  pre- 
ponderance is  sufficient  to  determine  our  preference,  and  to 
fix  our  choice,  i  That  the  theatre,  even  in  its  present  state,  is 
favourable  to  moral  impressions,  k  evident  from  the  ])lauditfl 
which  always  pass  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  othefi, 
when  any  disinterested  and  virtuous  action  is  represented, 
or  any  generous,  patriotic,  and  noble  sentinnent  is  expressed. 
This  shews  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  are  in  a  right 
tone,  and  that  the  exertions  of  the  dramatic  muse  do  not 
pervert  or  vitiate  the  best  pulsations  of  the  heart.    Just  and 
striking  delineations  of  moral  character,  of  sensitive  mo* 
desty,  generous  magnanimity,  and  incorruptible  worth  have 
always  been  favourites  with  the  public;  while  unblushing 
profligacy,  treacherous  meanness,  and  insidious  fraud  never 
fail  to  be  reprobated  and  despised.      The  impression  which   « 
such  exhibitions  make  upon  the   heart,  is  genial   to  virtne, 
and  unfavourable  to  vice.     Men  can  hardly  be  present  aft 
the  spectacle  without  leaving  the  house  better  than   thej'  * 
catiie.     Bacon  remarks  that  there  is  something  very  myste- 
rious, biit   very   powerfully  operative  in  the  sympathetic  ' 
communication  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  between  a  number » 
of  persons  who  are  brought  tbgetherin  the  sauae  place ;  and 
.  this  secret  ageqcy  of  sensational  influence  is  very  visible  in 
the    representations    of  the  theatre.     This  influence,  as 
far  as  our  observation  extend^,  is  uniformly  favourable   to 
virtuous  impressions,  which  are  frequently  seen  to   pervade 
the  audien<;e  with  electrical  rapidity.    The  same  cannot  be 
said  of    vicious   conduct. and  ^vicious  sentiments.     They   ^ 
meet  with  something  repulsive  in  the  breast  of  man ;  they 
have  no  secrei  attraciions,  no  persuasive  influences  which 
elicit  the  vivid  admiration,w(iich  pass  with  resistless  cogency 
fron)  heart  to  bc^rt^  and  produce  bursts  of  general  applause* 
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Thu»  i»  the  hotiM^  on) j  cff  virtue;  the  tntrnte  vhicfa  i#  her 
ivifi^  ^nd  wU^h  i^  paid  to  her  ia  the  tbeatfe^-  perhaps  evea 
jHMt  than  iAthe  sanctuary. 

Thequnkers  prohibit  the  use  of  d^acing^  aud  do  not  per- 
Slit  any  ofthetr  members  to  be  present  ajtap  assenibljr  or  a 
ImiII*.  (n  tbi9re9pect  perhaps^  as  in  otiiersj,  they  may- witti 
%be  best  inteniJopft  carry  their  prohibitions  too  ia^^  and  ^o 
^yond  tH»t  hapy>y  q^ilim  which  wisdom  and  which  vir^^ 
tiie  wtUncvef  de^ii^  to  leave.  Dancing  appears  to  us  very 
•otfcableto  the  sprigl^tHness  and  gaiety  of  youth,  but  by  qo 
means  compatible,  with  the  becoming  seriousness  aadgra*^ 
▼ity  of  maturer  years.  There  is  something  ridlciiious  and 
contemptible  in  seeing  a  man  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  rea» 
aonaCid  capable  of  findiDg  amusement  in  a  hpndre^d  more 
appropriate  ways,  performing  the  solehih  farce  of  a  minuet^, 
orpurstting^likea  puppet;  the  intricate  thread  of  a  Qouotry 
dance.  •  The  latter  seems  congenial  enough  with  tbe  frolic 
Jte^ty  of  a  child,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational  man*. 
We  are  no  enemies  to  festivity  and  mirth  ;  but  it  should 
be  a  festivity  and  mirth  suited  to  the  character,  tbe  age 
and  circumstances.  Tbe  gambol  of  the  kitten  may  appear 
Tery  awkward  in  the  cat.  The  levities  which  may  dehgbt 
in  the  ctiild,  may  be  di^giisting  in  the  parent.  There  ia 
aydegfee  of  gravity  which  is  suited  to  the  rationality^  of 
man ;  and  of  which  ;nan  should  not  entii«ly  lose  sights 
~  eveain  his  pleasures  and  amusen^ents,  Tq  see  a  pumber  of 
persons  of  diiferent  ages  and  sexes,  of  bloqmipg  damsels 
and  aged  dames,  of  volatile  youths  and  hoary  sireSj  nieet.^ 
IBg  togetlier  merely  for  the  sake  of  frisking  up  and  down 
m  room  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  till  their  spirits  are  ex- 
liausted  and  tbeir  toes  are  sore,  must  appear  to  every  r^ti* 
onal  observer  at  the  best  as  an  incoogruous  amusementi  and 
.a  foolish  waste  of  time.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
fiuch  assemblies  are  usually  less  productive  of  pleasure  than 
'  of  piun,  that  they  more  often  generate  envy,  peevishness 
'  and  malevolence,  than  benevolence  and  liarmiess  mirth, 
pur  senseof  the  unfitness  of  thes^  amusements  as  they 
are  generally  practised,  will  be  increased,  and  our  primary 
^is^ke  Will  turn  into  moral  reprobation.  For  when  any 
thing  which  is  indiiierent  in  itself,  becomes  morally  perni- 
i::iious  in  its  cdtiseqnences,  tbe  indifference  ceases  to  be  ap 
argumentagainst  the  practice.  Though  we  may  not  wish 
like  tbe  quaKera  to  extend  the  prohibition  against  dancing 
to  the  youth  of  either  sex,  yet  we  think  that  no  married 
^  Jady  ought  to  dance.  There  is  a  cettaio  gravity  of  d^mea- 
'  pour  which  becomes  every  mistress  or  mother  of  a  family, 
frofp  ivhich  si^  cannot  deviate  without  an  incongruity  of 
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coa^y^f^  utterly  iDcoinpi>]LibW  vi^  h^  qbftffip^t  T©  Sff 
^.^h^T  pxtiiion  such  a3  levery  piarr.ied  xvoip^vi  9HSht  to  ^e, 
weavipgtbe  ma^e  of  tbe  fantastic  daiice  with  an  enixrp 
stranger,  whp  U  qoQtinvallj  paying  ]b^r.  either  uno^^ug 
or  unpecoming  ipoioplimeDts,  ajdniinp^  \^^r  boks  p;:  ^qfje^^ 
inj^  b?r  band,  appears  tp  u^  a  violation  pf  ipode^ty  ao^  4^^^ 
rum,  The  Qiofiiebtary  plea^urp  whicli  it  may  a^rd  caux^p/t 
cpropens^texh/?  inconstancy  pfprfa^ipJe  or  l^vffy  oi  co^r 
d«ct  >vhi(;h.  it/slijcely  tomgrtucfi-     J    .    .'.^ 

We  entirely  approve  tn^  pronlbiliWs  which  the  qaa^efji 
Jay  on  the  ^$e  of,^vels«  We  deem  t^em  tp  b^  )^^y  ip^ 
^a.erally  the  poisoa  both  of  the  raiod  and  the  bea^t*  T^ej 
inspire  aentiments  and  sensations  incompatible  witi)  Jbh^ 
plain  realities  of  life;  ^nd  as  they  are  usually  writt^u  ,.^ith» 
put  any  great  exertion  of  intellect^  they  jare  seldom  rea^ 
wjih  any  increase  of  knowledge  or  any  improvement  of  tlie 
mind.  They  produce  a  sickly  sensibility  and  a  spurious  an^ 
counterfeit  morality. 

The  quakers  prohibit  all  diversions  of  the  ^eld  ;  bu);  p^r^ 
haps  in  tbis  instance  as  in  others  their  prohibitior^s  are  .toy 
general/  unconditional  and  austere.  Animals  ought  cert- 
tainly  to  be  put  to  death  with  the  least  possible  paint;  h^t 
then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  nature  j^t^ 
'  eat  or  be  eaten/  and  that  there  are  many  birds  smd  b^astp 
.which  are  grateful  to  the  palate  and  good  for  food,  which  ;|t  . 
is  hardly  possible  to  put  to  death,  with  that  degree  of  suffer*, 
ing  which  a  sensitive  bcpevolence  would  approve.  The 
world  is  so  constituted  that  the  pleasure  of  one  species  gf 
fentient  beings  cannot.be  purchased  without  the  pain  of  ano- 
ther species ;  and  hence  perhaps  enlarged  notions  of  tii^ 
divine  benevolence  may  produce  a  reasonable  convictioa 
of  the  future  lives  of  brutes,  as    a    retribution  for  theif 

E resent  sufferings.  This  life  may  to  themi  as  well  as  to  man 
e.a  probationary  scene. — If  the  charge  of  cruelly  \)e  brougb* 
igaipst  the  diversions  of  the  field,  that  charge  may  be  exte?. 
nuated  by  this  consideration,.that  these  verydiversions  t^ndtp 
^cherish  and  tp  multiply  the  vfiry  animals  which  they  d^tiioy^ 
If  the  sportsman  ultimately^tak^  away  their  lives,  betakes 
care  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  often  contri- 
butes to  prolong  the  period  of  their  existe,nce.  They  emoy 
pa  thi?  wtjole  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  and  suffer  a  le^s 
ijegree  of  pain,  than  they  would  do  if  the  dog  or  the  guu ' 
w«re  never  employed  for  their  destruction.  A  Upgering 
death  by  faming  and  diseasie  can  hardly  be  thought  prefera- 
ble to  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  fowling  pif  c^.  In  short, 
we  do  pot  see  why  the  diversions  of  the  field  should  be  stib- 
jept  to  any  such  B]|u'al  prohibitions  as  the  quakers  iKipo^e:; 
Chit.  Il«v.  VoU  10.  Marnh,  1807.  T 
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ihey  ar^  condncive  to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  maq^ 
add  they  by  no  means  aggravate  the  natursil  misery  of  the 
brute.  We  are 'far  from  wishing  to  make  morality  a  matter 
of  calculfition,;  but  there  is  hardly  any  good  to  be  had  in  life 
without  a  mixture  of  ^vii^  or  any  pleasure  without  some  con* 
comitant  circumstances  of  pain.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  often 
requisite  to  try  the^  morality  of  the  pleasure  or  the  good,  by 
the  quantity  of  mingled  evil  or  associated  pain.  Those 
wbp  €X>ndemn  the  morality  of  the  ehace  from  the  pain  which 
it  occasions  to  the  animal  which  is  pu^sued^  should  weigh  in 
the  other  scale,  the  vivid^  sympathetic  pleasure  of  the 
borses  and  the  dogs^  as  well  as  of  the  men  who  may  be.  pre- 
sent in  the  field.  In  this  case^  according  to  that  system  of  a 
balance  of  happiness  on  whiqh  nature  iseems  to  act,  the 

.  iqdividual  pain  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  accumu- 
lated pleasure.  Those  philanthropists  who  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  thdt  the  pleasure  6f  myriads  ought  not  to  he  purchas- 
ed by  the  pain  of  one  sentient  being,  seem  ignorant  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world.  That  may  seem  ah  im* 
)>erfect  system  in  which  the  pain  of  one  being  or  of  one 
class  of  beings,  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  ano- 

'  ther being, or ofanother class ofbeings;  but  such  is  thesystein 
of  the  pres(A)t  world  ;  and  to  us  who  believe  in  the  infinite  be- 
nevolence of  God,  it  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some 
pt  tlie  prohibitions  of  the  quakers  which  we  approve,  that 
there  are  others  which  we  condemn,  and  that  there  are  some 
vhich  we  think  just  only  within  certain  limitations.  'The 
prohibitions  which  we  have  mentioned  constitute  the  basis 
of  their  moral  education  ;  they  are  in  sqme  measure  the 
decalogue  of  quakerism,  in  habits  of  ohedience  to  which 
the  young  are  educated  and  the  old  are  required  to  w^lk. 

We  consider  the  discipline  of  the  quakers  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  There 
IS  ^ii  it  a  mixture  of  justice  and  of  charity,  which  we  highly  . 
commend.  According  to  the  quaker-system,  every  indivi- 
dual is  appointed  to  watch  over  another  for  his  good.  The 
▼ices  of  one  thus  become  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  all ; 
^nd  every  offender  against  the  rules  of  the  society  is  surround- 
ed by  a  sort  of  human  omnipresence,  which  operates  as  a 
p0W€frful  restraint  on  every  act  of  immorality  and  disobcT 
dience.  All  offenders  are  first  privately  admonished  before 
they  are  publicly  censured  ;  and,  after  tbis,,sbould  no  mark^ 
of  .contrition  appear,  they  are  publicly  disowned.  This  i$ 
first  done  at  the  monthly  meeting  ;  from  which  however  the 
offender  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly  meeting  and  thence  to 
'  ^be^nnual,  so  that  the  case  may  be  considered  and/ rcconsit 
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dered  ;  and  ha  sentence  is  likely  to  lie  passed  which  it 
contrary  to  justice  and  to  mercy.  The  notions  of  the 
qual^^s  on  crimioal  jurisprodence  are  in  trnison  with 
the  pure  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  They  are  inimical  to 
all  capital  ptfnisba^ents  ;  and  wbSn  we  consider  thai  the 
only  rational  and  moral  end  of  all  psnisbment  is  the  re« 
formation  of  the  crimioal,  we  must  be  convinced  that  capi-' 
tal  punishments  are  opposite  to  the  only  proper  end,  o^pn- 
i|ishment.  Though  tne  laws  of  England  affix  a  capital  pa-* 
nisbment  to  two  hundred  different  offenqes,  yet  the  terror 
which  tbey  inspire,  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  to  dimi- 
nish the  habits  of 'criminality,  or  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes.  They  leave  no  room  for  trying  the  possibilities 
of  moral  reformation  :  in  short,  they  are  father  vindictive' 
than  jn»t,  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  nation  which  is  acquainted 
witl^  the  comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  On  his 
arrival  in  AQierica,WilIiamPenn  established  a  system  of  jurist 
prudence,  in  which,  except  in  cases  of  murder,  no  capital 
punishment  was  allowed.  This  system  has  since  been  prac« 
tised  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  happiest  effects. 
Mercy  has  not  operated  to  the  increase  of  injustice.  Had  we 
no  other  obligation  to  the  quakers  than  the  first  estab« 
lishment  of  this  enlightened  system,  we  ougl^t  to  regard  the 
society  with  sensations  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

•  In  considering  the  '  peculiar  customs  of  the  quakers,'  Mr. 
Clarkson  notices  the  distinguishing  formality  of  their  dress^ 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  first  object  of  dress  is  decency  and 
contort.  We  are  far  from  thinking  thtft  any  person  professing 
the  christian  religion  can,  consistently  with  that  pro* 
fession,.  adopt.any  dress  which  excites  the  idea  of  immodesty 
in  the  spectator.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  ornament  is  at 
all  incompatible  with  coinfort ;  or  that  elegance  may  not  bo 
studied  and  decei>cy  preserved. .  In  this  respect  the  qua^ 
leers  appear  to  us  to  carry  tbeir  restrictions  to  excess.  Had 
lodeed  a  quaker  been  suffered  to  modify  the  structure  or  toi 
coijDurthes^urface  of  creation,  a  monotonous  formality  and 
a  dusky  uorelieved  gloom  would  have  superseded  the  variety  of 
form,  the  richness  of  embellishment,  and  the  blush  of  light 
which  wenow  behold.  The  birds  would  have  been  stripped  of 
their  plumage,  and  the  Sowers  of  their  hues.  We  should  not> 
perhaps,  have  been  delighted  with  the  respendeat  glpries  of 
the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ; .  with  the  golden  tints  of  the 
autumn,  or  the  vivid  odours  of  the  spring.  The  works  of 
nature  appear  to  have,  been  designed  not  only  for  our  U8e> 
but  our  inutatioit';  not  only  to  fill  us  with  admiration,  but  to 
perfect  us  in  art.  In  nature  we  behold  an  unceasing  variety 
qI  CPloi\r  i^ad  af  form*    There  is  no.  coldness  iq  faetasoecl 
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no  uDifermily  ia  her  ttppeiutance.    Her  roYm  ai«  of  th« 
melai  ohange&l  mske^  and  of  tlie  richest  dyes«    Here  th^ 
we  have  a  faultlefls  petiern  for  iffiitation ;  bit(  it  is  a  pattern 
-which  f^rnishet  no  faectioQ  for  the  formal  and  sombre  garb 
of  qeakertsui*    Thit  works  of  nature  inspire  a  taste  for  the 
beaii^bful  in  colour  and  in  form  ;  bqi  the  practice  of  the 
qiiekers  would  chill  thai  taste^  or  leaye  it  without  empiojr. 
PcovUkence  has  furnished  a  richly  decorated  drapery  for 
the  eKtertor  surface  of  the  animate  and  inanimate,  creation  ; 
btttman^jwbo  is  endued  with  4  superior  degree  of  iofcetlect^ 
andasoperior  feculty  of  imitation  ;  man^  who  can   abstract 
and  combine^  is  left  to  furnish  himself  with   those  exterior 
habiliments,  which  may  not  only  preserve  but  decorate^  not 
only  comfort  but  adorn.    For  the  purpose  ofdness^if  we 
consider  tbe  matter  rationally,  and  view  man  as  a  being 
formed  for  manufactures  and  for  arts^  is  not  merely  to  pro* 
tect  from  tbe  inclemencies  ot  tbe  air^  but  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  appearance.    It  is  not  merely  abstract  uti- 
lity, bat  elegance  and  grace  ;  and  whatever  poets  may  feign 
of  ^  beauty  unadorned^  certain  it  is  that  beauty  attired  not 
with  spurious,  but  with  real  taste,  not  with  false  bat  with 
llfeiittiBe elegance, is  increased  in  its  loveliness  and  he^btened 
10  it?  efaarou    A  beauty  habited  in  the  stiff  formalities  of 
the  quaker  garb,  and  a-similar  beauty  apparelled  in  a  stile 
of  sitople  but  flowing  elegance,  would  excite  verv  different 
aensations,  and  be  very  differently  esteemed.    The  quakers 
itofronly  prohibit  any  omamenis  in  their  dress,  bat  in- the 
Aifhitiire  of  their  houses.    Xbeir  only  object  seems  to  be 
plab,  unmixed  utility,  without  any  of  that  beautj  of  exte- 
rior ap^arance,  or  exuberance  or  ornament  which  are  so 
visible  in  the  works  of  creation.    It  must  therefore  be  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  quakeijsm  is  very  unfavourable  to 
^iie  eiHture  of  the  arts,  and  that  if  this  country  bad  been 
.  .peopled  qui  J  by  persons  ^tfais  sect,  our  manufactures  wouki 
aever  haw  attained  their  present  bloom  of  beauty  $iod  per. 
feetioo,    J^aiating  would  not  have  touched  her  pencil,  nor 
Poetry  her  lyre.     We  should  probably  have  manufactured 
Miy  coarse  goods  of  tbe  first  necessity ;  and  the  number* 
less  articles  of  convenience,  of  elegance,  and  ornament, 
nrhicb,  while  they  employ  the  industry  of  thousands,  coni 
atiU^te  the  comfort  and  the  ddight  of  social  life^  would  never 
^ve  been  produced.  It  is  clear  then  tbat  quakedsm  is  a  sya<^ 
lem  very  adverse  to  the  {Progress  of  civilization  and  ttkti^^ 
^Kient,    4t  the  word  refinement  perhaps  the  rigid  adva* 
cates'of  quakerism  will  ^and  aghast,  as  if  it  were  destructive 
to   the  morals  of  society;  but  if  by  refinement  we  meaii 
thi^  vbigh  purges  9$  the '(^rossoes^  9f  (be  ata)|nerS|  wM^ 
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lieighCienB'the  fteasatKMit  of  ddicflicy,  and  hiftMcs  iato  ih^ 
iBii%ed  intercourse  df  life  a  degree  of  ctTtlity  and  eourteiqr 
^rbfch  gives  a  charm  to  ejtistenoe,  it  mast  be  allowed  that 
refinemeDt  operates  to  tiie  prevention  of  vice^  and  the  eilE- 
^ottragement  of  virtue.  There  are  many  things  wbtch  an^ 
iodifferent  inthemselves  and  harmless  in  thei^  consequeneee^ 
ott  \he  practice  of  whioh  the  <^uakers  appear  to  insist  vitiH 
«itireQM>Dable  pertinaci^.  ThiM  whether  a  person  address 
anolher  with  a  thou  or  a  jrm,  or  whether  a  day  or  a  montk 
^e  called  by  this  name  or*  by  that^  is  morally  a  point  of 
inconsiderable  moment;  but  the  qnakers  seem  to  insist  oil 
therAou,8cc«  as  if  some  essential  interest  depended  on  th^ 
!|ise.  in  things  indifiereht;^  a  conformity  to  general  dnstoot 
«eents  more  genial  to  that  spirit  of  general  good  will^  which  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  than  a  ridtcnloassingularity..  The 
'  deviation  from  general  costom,  in  matters  o4'  trivial  m^ 
ment^  sliews  littleness  of  mind,  or  greatness  of  vanity;  mad 
he,  who  will  pngnacionsly  contend  for  the  importance  of 
^uch  frivoloos  minotis,  seems  to  be  but  faintly  cinctured 
with  thecopiprehensive  charity  of  the  gospel. 
.  The  Christianity  of  the  qnakers  is  not  ooapled  with  any 
iceremooial  observiances.  They  even  omit  the  praotioe  of 
baptism,  and  wliat  is  called  the  sapper  of  the  Lord,  Nei^ 
ther  «re  their  q^arriages  celebrated  with  any  religtous 
forms.  The  parties  mutually  pledge  the  amo^pont  of  thek 
hearts ; '  and  the  v6w  is  quite  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  oon-^ 
-aerated  by  the  presence  of  the  priestv  True  marriagie 
is  entirely  an  umoh.  of  the  heait;  and  we  believe  thsrt 
Christianity^  when  rightly  onderstoody  acknowledges  no 
other. 

They  likewise  avoid  all  pomp  and  pagean  try  in  their  funerals. 
They  convey  the  body  in  a  plain  and  simple  maooer  toits  kin^ 
lireddusU  The  moral  lesson  i|adeed,  which  every  foneral 
onght  to  inculcate  respecting  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  is  perhaps  most  forcibly  impressed  withouit  any  prodv*. 
gality  of  expence,  or  any  hypdcritical  mummery  of  Woe. 
Mr.  darkson  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  this 
Subject.  The  qnakers  erect  no  toinb^stones  or  monunaenis 
to  their  dead  5  and  theic  grave-yards  have  no  inscriptions 
which  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.  Perhaps  in  thi« 
tespect)  they  carry  theirprohibitions  to  too  great  a. length  ; 
lor  such  memorials^  though  useless  to  the  deceased,  are  deisir  ^ 
to  the  survivors  $  and.  on.snch  a«ubject>  we  think  that  vNt 
ought  to  pay  some  respect  to  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
Icind.  Who  does  not  love  to  visit  the  spot  where  some  dear 
friend  or  relative  is  at  rest,  the  tomb  where  genius  or  worth 
is  laid  ?  Hence  we  may  derive  very  salutary  impressions^  and 
improve  the  sensibilities  of  our  hearts, 
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:  Mr.  Clarkson  statesjthat  in  this  coontryy  the  practice  o( 
Agriculture  is  decKning  among  the  qnakers;  and  this  we 
were  sorry  to  learn^  as  we  consider  the  qaakers-by  their  man- 
ners and  tbeif  habits  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  riiral  life* 
The  imposition  of  tythes^  to  which  tbey«  in  <^ommon  with 
jnany  othergood  and  wise  men,  entertain  such  forcibk  ob- 
jections, is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  reason  which  in- 
duces them  to  withdraw  their  capitals  from  agriculture  tm 
commerce,  and  to  leave  the  country  lor  the  towb. 

The  quakers  never  go  to  taw  with  each  other,  bat  settle 
their  disputes  by  arbitration.  In  this  respect,  their  conduct 
is  more  accordant  with  the  genius  of  diristianity,  thbn  that 
of  any  other  sect  of  christians.  A  quaker  who  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  is  never  considered  as  a  member  entitled  tq  every 
privilege  of  the  society,  tiUQb  has  paid  the  whole  .of  his 
debts.  For  this  regulation,  as  Well  as  for  the  care  which 
they  take  of  their  po6r,  the  society  deserve  the  highest 
praise*  Among  the  quakers,  we  never  see  either  haggard 
juisery,  or  squalid  want.  They  are  -a  neat,  a  frugalj  and  a 
bappy  people;  and  as  they  never  engage  in  any  games  of 
ohance,  or  play  for  a  monied  slake,  they  do  not  often 
>xperieQce  those  sudden  subversions  of  fortune,  those  dread 
ana  eventful  vicissitudes  which  are  so  common  in  the  world. 
In  them  we  may  see  something  to  blame,  but. from  them  we 
havemueh  to  learn. 

Thereligious  tenets  of  the  qui^kers  appear  to  us , very  op- 
posite to  their  good  sense  la  other  respects.  This  appears 
%o  us  to  be  principally  owing  to  their  contempt  of  human 
Jearoing,  and  tlieir  consequent  ignorance « of  scriptural 
phraseology.  Hence  they  become  liable  to  the  charge  of 
superstition,  with  which  their  thi^ology  abounds.  Their 
religious  tenets  as  well  as  those  of  other  sects,  appear  ^ 
,to  us  to  be  perplexed  and  confused  from  the  indefinite 
use  pf  terms.  The  use  of  terms,  to  which  no  definite 
^ea  is  affixed,  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  absurdity  and 
contention  in  theology  and  in  morals.  Where  men  attach 
clear  and  definite  ideas  to  the  terms  which  they  use,  no 
doubt  can  be  engendered  and  no  disputes  arise  ;  but  where 
terms  are  used  which  have  eitlier  an  ambiguity  of  sensef 
or  DO  sense  at  all,  the  minds  of  men  must  be  bewijdered  in 
endless  and  fruitless  disputation.  The  quakers  assert  tbat 
God  *  in  addition  lo  the  gilt  of  ioieliect,  gave  to  man  a 
jpiriiual faculty/  by  which,  according  lo  Mr.  Clarkson^^  ex* 
position,  they  appear  to  understand  ^  something  superior 
to  the  rational  .part  of  his  nature.'  This  is  said  (vol.  ii. 
p.  lldt)  to  have  made  lym  know  things  not  Tnlteliigible 
^lely  by  his  reason  ;^  and  to  have  made  him  spiritually 
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tuinded/  Here  we  conceive  that  all  distinctaess  of  ideas 
h  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  words.  For  in  the  first  place^. 
we  have  been  always  taught  to  believe  that  reason  was 
the  preeminent,  the  highest  faculty  in  man  ;  but  the  oua* 
Kers  affect  to  teach  us  that  there  is  some  faculty  higher  tnaa 
thisj  to  which  they  give  the  ambiguous  name  ofspiritoal. 
For  if  by,  spiritual  they  do  not  mean  radonal  or  intellectuaii 
what  is  it  that  they  mean  i  Have  their  w6rds  any  meaningly 
or  no  meaning  at  all  ^  To  us  they  appear  a  mere  theological 
spunJ^  sisnifying  nothing.  Man  has  only  one  mind  or  sout^  to 
which  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  individual  are,  or  onght 
to  be  subordinate'.  The  scripture  teaches  u^  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  compounded  of  the  rational  and  animal,  of  the 
sensitive  and  the  cogitative  faculty.  But  the  metaphysical 
lore  of  the  quakers  appoints  a  third  and  more  imperial 
faculty  to  preside  over  these;  but  as  this  appears  to  b^  a: 
mere  gratuitous  supposition,  in  thcsupport  of  which  aot  one 
single  factor  argument  can  be  adduced,  weshall  mal^eno 
apology  for  denying  its  exi3tence,and  deeming  it  amere  airy 
creation  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  rational,  and  no  other  facul* 
tyin  the  breast  of  man,  which  discerns  good  from  evil^  truth 
from  error,  virtue  from  depravity,  in  all,  this  faculty  is  the' 
same  in  kind,  though  differing  in  degree.  In  some  persons, 
as  in  Moses  and  others  of  the  Jewish  prophets, .  this  fa» 
culty  was  illuminated  by  help  from  above;  but  that  reason 
on  which  superior  energies  were  breathed  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  was  reason  still.  II lose  persons  who  were  thus  eulight* 
ened  by  a  celestial  influence,  possessed  a  reason  which  dif« 
fered  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  activity^  and  the 
power  of  exertion,  from  that  of  other  mortals.  The  reasdn 
of  Newton  may  have  been  very  superior  to  that  of  his  foot- 
man ;  but  still  It  was  the  same  faculty,  only  more  highly  cuU 
tqred  and  improved.  The  quakers  say  that  if  a  m%in  have 
tiot  a  portion  of  the  same  spijrit  as  Moses,  ^c.  he  cannot- 
know  spiritual  things.  Now  if  they  mean  ihatif  a  man 
have  not  a  highly  improved,  or  divinely  illuminated  reason, 
he  cannot  understand  any  thing  highly  rational,  we  may 
affix  some  clear  idea  to  the  words  ;  but  let  us  not  be  led  into 
error  by  assertions  witlmut  proof,  or  sounds  without  sense. 
By  spirit  and  spiritual  understanding,  the  quakers  do  not 
mean  merely  reason  highly  cultivated  or  divinely  illuminated, 
but  the  supernatural  infusion  of  something  superior  to  the 
rational  faculty,and  which  entirely  supersedes  its  use.  Against 
this  doctrine,  we  ent^r  our  solemn  jirotest;  we  consider"  it  as 
senseless  and  absurd,  the  child  of  superstition  and  the  pa« 
'  rent  of  folly.  With  the  quakers  the  spirit,  as  they  call  it, 
5s  said  to  be  a  more' ihfdluble  guide  than  either  reason  or 
tiiescriplufesj  bufe  what  is  this  spirit,  of  which  they  b99$h 
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Utttihein^fe  phantainr.of  the  brdiri,  tb^  bleasafable  illti»i6» 
ofthi!  facf^es  ?  WHh  Ibto  every,  pr^yeff  wtiicb  tbey  UtteMnrf    ^ 
cNcfy  ierpion  whrcblhey  preach,  i^  stipposedto  be  Aeiin- 
trt^tlJaifef  effect  of  itfsplration.    And  tbis  inspiration  ihey/be- 
iSeife'  ID  b<5  tnogt  fregQent  when  th^   rational  faculty  is  rfiost 
iii^rt.     Hence  we  sfee  mio  what  errdrs  and  absurdities  they 
afe  liable  to  to*  ;  for  when  men  wilfully  suffer  the  lighi 
pf  ireasoft  to  be  obscured,  or  purposdy  deviate  from  its  dir^c-^ 
froiis,  their  otv^fl  bewildered  sensationsV  their  selfishness  6r 
tHehr  ignorance,  will  plunge  theminto  the  most outrageouA 
exc*§se«or  make  them  harbour  the  most  extravagaut  coh- 
eeits.    The  quakers  lay   cljjm  to  what  they  call  a  Superha- 
ttlral    gift ;    but  a  superndtural  gift  is  to  be  known  only  by 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.     But  can  tl^e  quakers 
trork  miracles,  of  did  aHjr  6f  their  sect  to  whom  they  have 
supposed  the  most  extraordinary  gifts  to  h^ve  been  dispen- 
sfed;  ever  possess  this  superdaiuial  power  ?  Why  then  shouW 
.  the  quakers   make  a  boa^t  of  pretensions  which  are  so  no* 
foundedand  feoxrain  ?  '  Perhaps  they  will  say  that  their  owit 
jSensations  are  no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  inspiration  which 
theydaim.    But  if  sensation  be  considered  as  the  proof  oT 
supernatural  Infiuence,  there  is  no  delusion  which  may  not 
-become  a  palpable  reality.    The  sensations  of  any  maniacal 
Vifeiohary,  wno  ftincies  himself  a* king,  may  be  a  proof  that 
lie  actually  holds  in  his  hand  the  very  sceptre  which  exists 
only  in  his  mitid.    The  dagger  which  troubled  the  mental  vi- 
sion^  of  Macbeth  might  thus,  instead  of  being  fashi^ed  only 
Df  the  thin  and  pliant  air,  be  proved  a  solid  fabric  of  iron  or 
bf  steel.     In  respect  to   their  spiritual  preten8>ons,thequa:- 
Icers  approach  more  nearly  than  we  could  wislf  to  the  extrava- 

fance  of  the  methodist:  and  this  is  owiiig  to  both  equally 
isbarding  the  direction  of  the  rational  faculty  in  matters 
ofteligion,  and  placing  their  trust  in  sensational  delusions, 
which  are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  Inst  night's  dream.  The 
explanations  which  the  quakers  affit  to  several  passages  of 
^bflptute  in  order  to  accommodattj  them  to  the  peculiar  no- 
tibtis  of  their  own  secti  discover  a  total  ignorance  of  scrip- 
tutal  criticism  and  of  Jewii»h  phraseology.  It  would  lead  us 
•  into  too  prolix. and  eopidus  a  detail  to  notice  all  th^e  mista^ 
ken  tmd  fallaeioiis  interpretations;  but  they  will  readily 
Strike  every  person  who  has  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  thfiofogical  eruditidb. 

We  must  all  know  that  all  promises  xmd  affirtnalJons  afe 
xnoralhr  as  binding  on  the  conscience  as  if  they  were  ratified 
by  oaths  ;  and  if  a  quaker  hold  his  Word  as  sacred  as  a  per- 
son of  another  secrt  holds  his  Oath,  it  is  plain  that  the  qua* 
ker  has  the  justest  notions  of  the  sanctity  of  truth'*    Wheicc 
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trtllh  IS  r^erifoeedl  o&ths  ^reunrteeewftry;  a«d  to  suppose' 
thai  a  ^rotnise  or  an  aiBrinartion  tnacte  itf  one  pat'ttculftr  fbr4ii 
of  m>rd6  is  more  oUigatory  tbiOi.  in  slnotiyen  seems  to  hmtm^ 
unfietttf'to  make  ibat  regard  M  tfDfh-  which  <>u^  to  kft' 

^  mlcea^gly  habiMml,  felt  only  on  particular  ooeastoDs^  ^ 
depend  on  the  force  of  a  formal  rite. 

'  We  hgree  with  the  4|oftk^i^  in  their  detestotCion  bf  cUtet^uve    - 
WAf'-^thet  pest  of  the  e^atth  and  scoirrgeof  man;  but  in  the  pt«^ 
sent  state  ofthe  v^orld>  it  does  hot  se^m  possible  ifaatany  naj:ioii' 
shoaJd  lon^pres^rve  its  independence^  tthM^h^Unol  ^nl^cieiMijr 
n^^tiakitM  with  the  use  of  arms  to  be- able  to  defend  ^itsetf 

►  against  the  iiggression  of  every  assailant;  Were  the  people  ' 
^f  Ihis  coantty  aili  qudkers^  we  should  )otiS  ago  have  beheld  * 
ihe  triampbal  entry  bf  Bbnapdrt^  into  the  melropolid  of  thtf 
British  empire.  W^  think  however  tha4:  the  jiacific  spirit  of 
the  quakers,  as  tM  as  it  opptoses  all  wars  of  aggression  andf 
of  cJofiqaesl,  is  dgrteaWe  to  the  genins  of 'Christianity  ;  arid 
,We  mottt  devotitiy  breath^  our  wishes  to  heaven  that  that 
spirit  may  be  rapidly  difiused  o\et  the  whole  surface'  of  the 
habitable  globe.    . 

The  women  who  belong  to  the  society  of  friends,  appear 
to  excel  all  thosie  who  belong  to  any  other  sect  in  (he  do« 
mestic  virtues.  This  tnay  be  principally  ascribed  to  that  sa- 
lutary discipline  to  which  they  are  snhjcdtcd  in  their  yotitli, 
^hich  inures  them  Co  the  difficult  art  otielf- government  kmiv 
their  earliest  years.  The  quaker  Jadies  are  not  such  extr^ 
vagant  votaries  of  pleasure  as  those  who  qiove  in  a  more  fa^ 
\3hionable  circle.  The  wife  of  a  quaker  seeks  not  for  amusc-» 
laentordelightin  the  giddy  round  of  dissipation ;  sire  is  never 
'69^n  aC  oper^9  balU^  and  masquerades.  She  seldom  strays 
frooiher  own(ii:e-side ;  she  makes.her  home  her  heaven  ;  »nd 
hence  the  marriages  of  the  quakers  a^e,D6t  often  a  source  of 
infelicity.  A  woman  of  the  worlds  on  the  contrary,  seeks  tor 
happiness  any  where  but  at  home  :  thus  instead  of  being  a 
•domestic good  she  is^  a  domestice vil ;  and  the  man  ,who  hoped 
to  find  in  her  the  qualities  of  a  wife,  perceives  Lo  his  sOrroH" 

.    '  that  she  possesses  only  the  habitsof  a  libertine.     Instead  ojf 
having  an  help  meet  for  him,  the  sanctuary  of  his  confidence^ 
and  the  solace   of  his  woe,  he  ^experiences  an  unsuitable  \ 
companion,  a  treacherous  friend,  and  a  perpetual  source  of 
inquietude  and  ca^^e.    When  a  woman  is  for  ever  roaming 

.  abroad  in  qaest.of  ^he  pleasure  which  she  ought  lo  find  at 
home^  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  lax  principles  and  a  vitiated 
heart ;  alike  unfit  for  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  or  a  wife. 
Lei, oar  fair  countrywomen  learh  a/ lesson  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue  from  the  example  of  their  own  sex  among  the  qua- 
kers ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assure  them  that^  by  a  more  di* 
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%ent  'practice  of  the  slltnt,  llie  unestentnioqs,  add  thenf'* 
tired  dofsesucvirlues^  they  will  increase  tiieir  power  ^f  cap* 
tivation  and  their  stock  of  bappmesd^  io  a  greater  decree  than 
tfaey  ever  can  by  rushing  into  the  ceaselesis  eddy  ot  fa^hion^. 
nble  dissipation^  by.which.the^healtb  is  iiy.Mj'j^  and  the  coo- 
acieoce  is  depraved. 

On  tb^  whole  we  think  the  quakers  are  a  highly  mora! 
people.  Their  errors  are  errors  of  tbcjudgment  rath^er  than^ 
of  the.  heart  J  and  if  their  system  be  mii^led  with  many  ab- 
aordities^  it  stiUJeseicves  our  respect  for  theArirtues  which  it 
appears  to  producOi  and  for  the  great  mass  of  inte2rii.y  and 
wojctb  which  the  society  of  friends  contains.  Mr.Cl.arkoon 
&a»  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  community  by.  the 
faithful  delineation  which  he  has  exhibited  pf  the  education, 
sentiments^  manners^  customs^  and  discipline  of  the  society* 
We  have  perused  his  volomea  with  pleasure;  we  have  been 
iostrucled  by  many  of  ihe  observations;  and  we  disc<^¥er  in. 
the  whole  a  vigour  of  thought  and  a  depth  of  reflection  which 
bebng  to  no  ^dinary  man. 


Art.  yi. — Poems,  ht^  the  Reverend  Richard  l^Xant,  M»^* 
and  late  FdlonKOJ  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  With  an  Jp^ 
pcjidix,  coutuining  the  Slate,  i^'f..  Longraan.  6$/ Gd^ 
boards/  1806. 

WE  know  of  no  greater  nnsfortune  that  can  befdV  a 
man  of  common  !»^se  and  ordinary  aUatnments>  than  an  er- 
roneous conviction  of  possessing  poetical  gfenius.  From  the 
moment  this  unlucky  idea  takes  root  in  his  tnind,,  he  ne» 
gleets  those  dullerjnirsnits  in  which  nalurc  may  have  fo^m^d 
him  to  excel;  and  makes  aU  his  studies  subservient  to  the 
atlainmeut  of  ah  object  for  ever  placed  beyond  his  farthest 
reach.  Though  him  self  a  striking  example  of  that  m^io* 
crity  of  talent  which  he  prelends  to  undervalue,  he  looks  with 
disdain  on  the  humble  reputation  ofsouud  judgment  or  well- 
directed- industry,  >ihd  boldly  arms  at  a  prize  which  fame 
has  consecrated  to  genius.  He  thus  spends  his  life'  in'  una- 
vailinir  exertions,  and  if  he  escape  the  doom  of  oblivion, 
acquires  a  notoriety  of  dubious  honour^  of  which  moi'emen 
would  be  ashamed  than  envious.  ♦  '    < 

The  present  age  is  perhaps  tnore  prolific' of  isuch:  persons 
than  any  which  ha?  been  curseti  with  the  plague  of  poetry. 
We  could  enumerate  some  dozen  of  welWispOfeed  gentlemen 
}\\\o  have  fallen  into  a  strange  habit  of  publish rng  execrable 
Verse  with  their  tiames  at  tuH  lene:th,  so  com^pJ^eTely  have 
thej'  tost  all  feeling'  gf   shame;    3'hey  thus  prevent  their 
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^friends  frbm  considering  tbem  hi  that  respecUible  light  in  ' 
.Drhich  unbroken  silence  generally  presents  people  of  slender 
^capacity;  while  they  intimate  their  existence  to  the  poblic  by 
docameots  that  also  establish  their  mental'  imbecility*  Therh 
is  an  amiable  delicacy  in  private  friendship^  which  preventii 
good  judges  of  poetical  composition  from  flatly  ialormiag 
poetasters  that  thfrir  effusions  are  not  £t.for  the  eye  of  tim 
woridj  and  the  dnrslingsof  the  muse  are  in  general  too  con*> 
ceited  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  public  criticism.  They  de- 
light in  abusing  to  their  acquaintance  the  weak  and  «|Uj 
article  that  appeared  in  such  a  revienf^^  and  prietend  to  treat 
it  with  magnanimous  indifference^,  as  the  effusion  of  i'U«> 
natured  ignorance  or  of  secret  malice.  That  any  rational 
.being  can  really  dislike  their  verses^  seems  a  supposition  too 
extravagant  erenfortheir  poetical  fancy  ;  and  with  all  the 
proud  demeanour  of  assured  inspiratipn/ they  claidi  frodi 
society,  applause  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  appear  oncciat- 
seions  of  the  derision  which  it  canuot  withhold.  .    * 

.  We  do  not  recollect  any  person  into  whose  constitutiaii 
this  poetical  fever  has  more  deeply  insinuated  hseUV  tbaa 
that  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Mant,  A.M.  late  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  first  symptoms  of  it,  as  far  as ' 
weknow^  that  he  openly  exhibited,  were  indubi tableland 
alarming :  he  got  into  his  hands,  the  harmless  and  ingenious 
Tom  Warton,  and  in  a  fit  of  merciless  iKhreiizy  buried  the 
bapless  wight  under  a  load  of  commentary  that  'sooti  stffieii 
his  dying  cries :    ?  •  '» 

•Awhile  the  living  jiill  . 

Heav'cl  with  convulsive  thrpesf, — a;id  all  w^s  still!*  .    ' 

J3y  those  unac€).aalnied  with  Ddr^  Mantes,  case,  this  behavi* 
our  was  beheld  with  indignation,;  but  those  who  were  i a  tfcie 

.s^^ret,"  felt  every  harsher  feeling  give  way  to  pity  aad  coai-' 
passion.  They  reflected  with  virtuous  grief  that  the  infir- 
inittes  of  nature j  even  when  tending  to  cruelty,  are  entitied 
to  commiseralion>  and  much  as  they  felt  for  the  sufferings  oif 
poor  Tom  War^on,  they  forgot  ever}'  Ihiiig  in  those  emotions 
"  of  more  painful  interest  connected  vyilh  liichard  \lanl.  7'hey ' 
anticipated  the  time  when  he  was  to  throw  aside  the  shovel 
ot*  the  sexion,    and   raise   the  voice  of  the   parisli-clerk; 

'when  he  was  to  chfiunt«a  luneraJ  elegy  over  the    very  bro- 
ther* of  the  man  whom  he  had  entonibejd,  and  invade  with 


*  We  here  allucl3  to  an  elegy  on  thw  deaili  of  Dr.  Joseph  ^Vnrton,  which  re 
iulended  to  have  quoted jbu|  from  rispcct  to  Ui«  meni'>ry  of  that  Jcarned  snd 
cx-elltfut  man,  wc  sujipress  verses  -.vbich  if  alive  be  wuulid  read  with  conUmpi'. 
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(Astiialfaowfiiigs  the.  repose  of  the  dast«<  That  tkne  has  cotAe^ 
and  Mr.  liichafd  Mant  has  aclually  pablisbed  a  voUinie  ana 
n  half  of  poems.  Thedeoii-Tolume  U  entitled  an  appendix. 
It  may  probably  be  an  appendix  to  poen^^  that  our  author 
leeps  at  home  for  the  private  enjoy meiit  of  bis  own  family, 
Ititit  has  n'o  connection  whatever  vrith  4t:|e^  first  <  volume. 
Should  he  ever  a^ain  be  induced  to  publi&h  verses,  sincerely 
4I0  we  lK)pe  that  they  too  may  be  contained  in  an  appeudix, 
4batis»  may  they  have  no  connection  with  or  similarity  to 
his  former  productions. 

The  first  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
is  prefaced  by  a  little  inscription  or  motto^apparently  intend-* 
ed  to  describe  the  character  of  the  poetry  over  which  it  extends 
its  tutelary  power.  From  the  first  of  these  inscriptionsy 
*  Avia  Pieridum  peragfo  loca,'  we  were  Ted  to  expect  some 
lofty  strain  of  daring  novelty,  some  radiant  vision  that  in  a 
happy  hour  delighted  fancy  had  enjoyed/and  whose  fairy 
lines  were  now  to  be  poured  on  the  page  of  song  for  the 
admiratioR^  of  mankind.  We  hoped  that  the  muse  bad  atlast 
abandoujed  the  common  places,  and  indulged  in  an  exeursLon 
into  that  world  of  enchantment  whei^e  in  higher  days  she 
loved  to  roam,  and  where  she  had  fixed  the  throne  of  her 
empiie.  But  the  pleasing  delusion  was  soon  broken  by  ilie 
first  of  these  poems,  of  whose  novelty  we  .had .  formed  such 
lofty  hopes.  It  is  along,  dull  uninteresting  epistle  to  the' 
Reverend  Henry  Phillpolts,  A.  M.  andk(e  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.     It  is  indeed  the  first  poem  we  have 

•  jseen  addressed  to  that  reverend  gentleman,  and  so  far  it 
must  be^allowed  to  have  the  recOmm^ndatipn  of  novelty;  but 
the  position  advanced  and  illustrated  in  it,  namely,  that  the 
great  poets  of  aatiquily  did  not  celebrate  the  ^arne*  tben^s 
with  the  children  of  Idrael,  seems  almost  self-evident,  and 
required  neither  the  authority  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Maotj 
nor  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Phillpotts.  The  important  fact 
is  brought  before  the  reader's  eye  in  the  form  of  a  iamenta'^ 

iibs. 

*  Ala?  I  that  weeds  impure  should  «iar| 
O  Arethuse  !  thy  fountain  fair  ! 
And,  clear  Ilissus,  thine  ! 
•,  Thine  too,  O  Melas !  nobler  flood  ! 
"Whese  bai*d  could  oft  in  holier  ihood    ^       * 
Touch  the  refulgent  verse  with  fire  ahnost  iimM  / 

*Ifot  such  the  themes^  that  wonUo  swelt 

Thy  hymns4  triumphant  Israel,  ^ 

To  virgin  timbrels  sung  ; 

Or  when  thy  tribes  from  Shinar's  plain 

To  gladness  tun'd  their  harps  againi 

Which  Inany  a  silent  year  by  Babel*s  waters  hung !  * . 

-    .        Digi^zed  by  LjOpQ IC 


^ToTie^r  the  writer  of  sach  *  mournfiil  melody*  as  this, 
flieciare  that  he  would  scorti^to  wear  tlie  bays  of  Drydeti  and 
Pope^  Qiust  be  amusing  even  to  peo[de  sabject  to  a  violent 
depression  of  spirits. 

^  Though^  Dryden  {DO ve  ulthstatelieslpace; 
^        Jn  Pope's  meliifiuoas  song  though  grace 
And  polish 'd  softness  sralle ; 
J  envy  not  their  tainted  praise, 
IM  scorn  to  wear  the  freshest  bays 
Which  bind  poetic  brows,  if  gmlt  the  wreath  defile/  r.  10^  • 

We  know  not  to  what  notions  of  m^ral  guUt  peculiar  to 
himself^  Mr,  M  ant  here  mysteriously  alludes^  but  we  thinly 
It  our  duty  to  express  in  the  strongest  language,  our  pity  and 
contempt  of  any  endeavour,  however  feeble,  to  bfacken  the 
reputation  of  Pope,  a  poet  whose  works  are  so*  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  We  can  indeed  conceive  a 
shallcuv  and  prejudiced  mind,  considering  the  immortal 
poem  of  Clorsa  to  Alelard,'  as  favourable  to  licentiousness 
and  enthusiasm  ;  but  they  who  can  coropvehend  the  moral 
of  that  most  affecting  production,  will  acknowledge  it  to  be. 
as  virtuous  as  the  genius  with  which  it  is  adorned  is  powerful 
and  commanding.  Yet,  even  allowing  for  a  moment  chil<; 
this  single  poem  has  a  bad  tendency,  what  excuse  can  be^ 
offered  for  a  man  who  passes  a  general  9entence  ^of  guilt  oqi 
a  poel,  because  in  one  instance  he  has  deviafed  from  prOr 
priety  ?  Is  this  christian  charity  f  Is  it  even  common  jos-?' 
tice  i  Is  it  not  rather  the  pitifuL  spite  and  envy  of  a,  little 
mind,  that;with  the  vanity  of  iofagined  righteousness,  seeks 
to  delect  any  spot  that  may  stain  the  brightest  character, 
and  by  unmeaning  allusions  to  ruin  the  fair  fame  of  enlight- 
ened virtjue  f  With  regard  to  Dryden,  why  allude  to  bis  loia^. 
forgotten  obscurity?  It  surely  savours  little  of  exalted  morar 
lity,  or  of  that  meek  spirit  which  gently  condemns  human 
frailties,  to  forget  a  man's  virtues  in-  the  le(^ol lection  of  his 
vices,  OF  to  brand  as  the  infamous  servant  of  iniquity,  him 
who  w^s  in  generajithe  champion  of  the  right  cause.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Mant  will  seriously  reflect  on  what  we  have 
mow  s^ijd,  and  tear  away  with  4ue  contjritipo  the  libel  he  h$s 
})ung  on  the  tomb  of  departed  genius. 

The  poem  next  in  order  is  entitled  '  jEleligious  Comfort/ 
imd  certainly  illustrates  id  a  very  happy  manner  the  benefits 
which  mortal  man' may  derive  dujriQg  his  state  o.f  probation 
Jiere  below,  from  the  virtue  pf  patience.  He  who  reads 
it  calmly  to  the  end,  may  rest  assured  that  be  is  fit  for  any 
lask  requiring  unceasing  perseverance,  and  a  total  disregard 
^.f  hi9  o\fn  feelings.    U  conijms  a  CJurio^its  ;:ha<psody  abo^^ 
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'despair,  atid  deaths  and  suicide  aod  povertj*  and  the  mn$t, 
and  Pope, and  CbaUerton.  Indeed,  it  is  9,  tineUical  serc^on; 
baying  for  text  the  \,,V,  3  versed  qF  Ei^clesiasticus.  As  it 
is  composed  in  verse^  perhaps  it  migjit  have  suffered  little. 
from  heipg  likewisi^  composed  in  grammar,  an  objection 
which  cannot  be  urged  against  it  at  present,  as  th^  intro- 
ductory paragraph  will  evmce.  "^ 

*  O  ?  varied  ills  of  man's  uncerlain  staled 
A  gloomy  train,  tbat  round  his  dwelling  wait, 
Fear,  Grief,  Contempt,  and  Famine  and  Disease 
In  sleepless  watch  their  trembling  prey  to  seize,        ^ 
Rack  his  weak  frame,  oppress  his  struggling  breath, 
'And  bend  his  spirit  to  despair  and  death.*     r.  12. 

This  invocation  proceeds  altogether  on  a  new  plan,  an4 
may  either  be  considered   in   the  light  of  an  em  passioned 
adqress,  or  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  as  suits  the  genius  of 
the  reader.     A&  the  poem  aboutids  with  exi^ellent  morality,^ 
we  would  wiHingly  quote  part  of  it,  were  not  our  attention- 
captivated  by  the  alluring  title  of  'Muptial  Love.*    The  poem 
so  called  Commences  with  a  violent  philippic  against  Venus^ 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  a  lady  wl^o  has  not  for  many  cen- 
turies ventured  beyond  t^ie  porch  of  the  Pantheon,  and  who 
might  therefore  have  been^ allowed  to  remain  unmolested  by 
%/person  of  Mr.  Mant's  gallaj^ry.      He  declares  that  the 
aysteni  of  heraldry,  which  deduces  her  origin  from  the  Thuo- 
deier>  is  quite  eo^ploded,  and  maintains  that 

*  Some  spirit  fell 
Bore  her  in  the  depths  of  hell/     p.  22. 

He  then  tells  her  to  go  about  her  business^  and  take  with 
ber  all  her  base  associates. 

'  Hence!  with  thy  distempered  train, 

Feverish  youth,  with  maddf'ning  brain. 

Thy  zoneless  nymphs,  thy  sightless  boy, 

Charmed  with  ev'ry  tinkling  toy ; 

I)ebauch  loud-roaring  o'er  tb'  envenom'd  bowl,'  &c.     p.  22.  - 

Had  snch  verses  a^  these  been  written  by  a  great  boy  at 
school,  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  rescued  him  fronl 
the  penal  rod  of  the  incensed  master,  which  would  have  fal- 
len with  heavier  pnnishiBent  had  the  perpetration  of  thf 
following  lines  previously  come  to  light,  < 

'  Eut  come  thou  angel  pure  and  bright, 
Parent  of  sincere  delight, 
Daughter  of  heaven  !  connubial  Lovejt 
1'bee,  iV  almighty  Sireafeov^, 
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Of  old,  in  tter^j  to  raankindy 

Created  from  his  perfect  mind/  Stc^  i.  £t— 3. 

He  then  tells  ds-  that  he  has  been  married  for  ten  months^ 
'  «  piece  of  intelligence  superfloous  to  his  friends  and  umai<r 
portaot  tp  the  rest  of  mankind. 

'  Ten  moons  have  waned,  since  thee  I  sought 

To  visit  ^ny  sequestered  Cot. 

Thou  earnest ;  thou  gavest  me  ample  store 

Of  bliss ;  thou  bid'st  me  hope  for  more  I !'  &c.  p.  24* 

Afler  this  simple  passage,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  bles- 
aiiigs  of*  the  marriage  state,  in  which  many  in  our  opinion  of 
no  small  magnitude  are  omitted,  and  a  few  included  that  do 
not  at  first  sight  appear  very  extatic.  We  shall  preseht  our 
readers  with  what  Nf  r.  Mant  conceiv€|8  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  nuptial  felicity,  omitting  his  illustrations  fo/  the  sake 
of  brevity,  and  that  the  system  may  a&s|qiea  more  compao^ 
form.  ;    ' 

*  1. — ^Thou  her  willing  steps  shall  bring 
4T0  the  groves  where  linnets  siug. 

Where  the  clearest  fuuntainsHow 
Where  the  sweetest  violets  blow  { 

*  2. — Seated  by  her  tender  side 
Thou  her  docile  hand  shalt  guide 
With  mimic  pencil  to  pourtray 
Nature's  simple  landsc&pe  gay  ! 

*  3.— She  meanwhile  with  thee  shall  share 

The  duties  of  thy  past'ral  care !  / 

And  oft  her  voice  shall  charm  thine  car 
To  strings  symphonious  chauniing  clear!' .. 

*'4. — Nor  will  she  shun  with  thee  to  trace 
Th«  triumphs  of  the  chosen  race. 
When  th'  Egyptian's  car- borne  pride 
0*er  the  Red  sea  welter'd  wide  ! 

If  these  be  all  the  advantages  which  a  married  man  enjoys 
over  a  bachelor,  we  shall  learn  to  bear  the  prospect  of  a 
single  life  with  a  feeling  somewhat  short  of  downright  de- 
'^pair. 

The  next  poeni  is  entitled  the  '  Country  Gentleman,*  of 
}¥.bich  the  first  part  relates  exclusively  to  Switzerland,,  and 
ttie  last  to  the  truth  of  the*  gospel,  while  the  poor  squire 
comes  aukwardly  in  between  the  two,  and  after  exposing  him- 
self for  a  few  mmutes  to  the  delighted  spectator, '  vanishes 
into  the  air.'  This  is,  tb«^  worst  composition  in  Verse  we 
hgye  yet  seeO|  exce|)ting  onljr  a  very  few  saiialler  poems  by 
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tbe  same  aothor.  We  are  bj  no  m^m$  spr i^riged  itiat  tTie 
gentleman  iowbofnU.U  addressed  Ji»sbtQd  upon  being  de* 
Tiomrnaled  by  the  very  general  appellation  of  ♦  *  esq. 
Tbe  o\f}y  line  worthy  quotation  is  remarkable  for  a  Hew 
ttj^ptlcaticHi  of  ih^'  verb  *  to  sbagg/  • 

•  Where  horror  shaggs  the'  unsuniiM  precipice/    F.  32. 

*ri)i9  miglit  perhaps  be  explained  in  a  note;  the  rest  of  the 
performance  is  clearly  above  the  povirer  of  commentary. 

We  are  nexi  presented  witt^  a/iescription  of  *  rural  hap- 
'  piuess/  This  ppem  ought;  to  have  been  made  shorter  by  150 
lines,  in  which  case  the  remaining  50  might  have  been  par- 
doned. iL  is  sairl  to  bean  imitation  of  the  conclusion  of 
Vlrgirs  second  (Jeorgic,  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
IMr.  Mant's  veracity,  we  believe  that  he  intended  it  assueti.. 
We  shall  be  deeply  indebted  to  him  of  any  other  person  who 
can  point  out  to  as  the  passage  inVirgil  ot  which  the  follow^ 
fug  description  of  a  cauiUry  pafson  is  an  imitation  : 

*  \>'ith  tempered  z^l  his  MasjterV  cause 

He  pleads,  exphiins,  conhrras  his  laws; 

Nor  fails  before  the  sight  to  lay 

Th^  terrors  of  the  judgment  day; 

But  more  his  tongue  delights  to  dwell 

On  those  pure  jo}s»  which  prophets  tell. 

Nor  ear  has  heard  nor  eye  ha^  seen. 

Nor  dwell  they  in  the  heart  of  men  ;  ^  • 

To  fix  the  hopes  on  things  above, 

To  warm  thie  heart  to  deeds  of  love,'  4c.     ip,  4-9. 

The  snti)  and  substance  of  this  very  extensive  epistle  is  that 
Mr.  Want  loves  to  walk  through  the  country  on  a  Sunday 
jand  hear  the  little  birds  singing;  thaft  Milton  is  hi^  favourite 
poet,  as  well  he  nnay  be  ;  and  tl>at  be  takes  great  delight  in 
preaching  to  his  parishioners.  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  in 
the  last  case^  the  delight  is  mutual. 

Having  got  into  a  reKgious  aiood,  Mr.Mant  i»  in  no  haste 
to  quit  it,  and  favoijrs  ua  with  a  descripfion  of  a  '  Sunday 
inotmiog,'  A  more  delightfiil  subject^  the  soul  of  man  can-.^ 
fiot  conceive^  and  to  fail  in  treating  a  theme  so  congenial  to 
every  'finer  feelirtg  of  humanity,  must  demonstrate  sm*gulap 
incapacity.  Yet  Mr.  Manl  has  failed  in  describing  the  morn- 
ing of  the  hallowed  day,  as  completely  as  any  ranting  me- 
liiodist  could  have  done  when  murdermg  religion-  to  abcigr; 
pf  old  women.  ,  .    -  .   ,  - 

4  ^  Hpw  goodly  'tis  tojice  <. 

Tb^  rus;ic  fiiwily  .  ^  ,  ^ 
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Duely  along  Ite  church-yard  path  repair ; 

The  mother  trim  and  plaia 

Leading  her  ruddy  traioy 

I'he  father  pacing  slow  with  modest  air« 

O  !  sabbath  bell,  thy  voice 

Makes  hearts  like  these  rejoice ; 

Not  so  the  child  of  vanity  and  power  ; 

He  the  blest  pavement  ^reacb   ' 

Perchance  as  custom  dfcf;, 

Perchance  to  gaze  away  a  listless  hour  ; 

Then  crowns  the  bowl,  or  scours  along  the  road, 

Nor  hides  his  shuime  from  men,  nor  heeds  the  eye  of  (Jodl 


Oh  !  would  thy  influence  bless 

With  faith  and  holiness, 

The  laggart  people  of  our  favour'd  isle ! 

But.  if  toe  deep  «Jid  wide 

Have  spread  corruption's  tide* 

O,  might  he  deign  on  me  and  mine  to  smile  !'  &c.  P.  57. 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  sentiment  contained  in  this 
last  stanza.  The  wish  to  be  saved  aihid  the  ruin  whicEi. 
he  fears  is  to  fall  on  the  re»t  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain^  discovers  too  great  attention  to  personal  comfort; 
and  though  we  wish  Mr.  M ant  all  the  happiness  he  deserves 
both  in  this  and  the  ne^t  world,  we  trust  that  a  few  others 
will  be  saved  from  perdition  'besides  himself  and  Mrs.  Mant, 
and  their  child,  alittlelady  who  has  been  introducedinto^the 
world  by  her  fond  and  indulgent  papa,  befpre  she  has 
learned  to  articulate.  The  Sunaay  Morning  is  appropriately 
followed  by  the  Prayer,  a  little  composition  as  remarkable 
for  the  excess  of  piety  as  the  deficiency  in  poetry.  It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  injunctions^.delivered  in  the  forin  of-  argu- 
ment, never  to  forget  our  duty  to  our  Creator;  the  effect  of 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  would  have  been  increased 
by  the  use  of  regular  prose,  instead  of  that  kind  which  bor- 
rows the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

*  Abroad,  at  home ;  in  weal  or  woe ; 
That  service  which  to  Heay'n  you  owe*  ( 
That  bounden  service  duely  pay,  .       , 

Am)  God  shall  be  your  strength  always 
He  onK  to  the  heart  can  give 
Peace  and  true  pleasure,  while  you  live; 
Me  only,  when  you  yield  your  breath,  ' 

Can  guide  you  through  the  vale  of  death  : 
lie  can,  he  will^from  out  the  dust 
Raise  the  blest  spirits  of  the  just; 
Crit.  IIbv.  Vol.   10.   March,  i'807*  U 
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Heal  cvery>?ound ;  hush  every  fear ;    - 
From  every  eye,  wipe  every  tear ; 
And  place  |hem  where  distress  is  o^er 
And  pleasure  dwells  for  evermore/     p.  6$,  . 

The  '  Winter  Scene  written  on  Christmas-ddy/  coBlams 
the  following  stanza.  * 

*  When  sighing  tQ  the  gale,  the  wood 
His  wiiher'd  honours  yields  ; 
And  dark  is  now  the  mountain-flood 
With  storms. detorm'd  and  foul  with  mutlf 
And  dimmed  the  pleasant  Jielfls  !' 

The  two  first  lines  allude  to  a  phenomenon  that  we  never 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  England,  namely^  the  woods  shed- 
ding their  leaves  on  Christmas-day,  an  operation  which  Mr. 
Mant  may  hav^  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  is  concluded 
before  that  inclement  season.  This  inaccuracy  (which  in  a 
lover  of  nature  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  blind* 
Bess  of  love),  and  the  dull  account  of  the  muddy  floods,  is 
scarcely' redeemed  by  the  innocent  and  tame  familiafity  of 
the  ensuing  interyogation : 

*  For  who  that  hasan  ey^  tb  vira^ 

And  who  that  has  a  breast 
'  To  feel  the  charms  that  romid  hitn^/ow 

In  summer  splendour  drest. 

O'er  all  the  scene  a  glance  can  dart. 

And  see  witbout  a  sigh 

Not  all  the  sc^ne^  can  now  impart, 
.  ^  A  charm  to  glad  his  drooping  heart  . 

;  And  fix  his  roving  eye  ?'  , 

Wecorae  now  to  part  second  of  this  volume,  decorated 
by  tlhe  inscription,  *  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemnrari.' 
What  motives  directed  M  i*.  Mant  in  the  choice  oflhis  motto, 
it  would  bfe  equally  presumptuous  and  vain  to  conjecture, 
since  this  portion  of  bis  poetry  chiefly  relates  to*  gentlemen 
of  bis  acquaintance,  at  Oriel  college  or  elsewhere,  none  of 
whose  names  seem  naturally  to  sttggest  the  idea  of  that  lofty 
i^ard.  After  several  ineffectual  eflbrts  la  discover  any  simi- 
litude between  Mr.  Mant  and  the  bee  of  Chamouny,  (page 
67,)  we  caught  sightof  the  liev,  Edward  Coppleston's  name^ 
a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  talents  and  learning.  He 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  epistle  addressed  to 
him  by  this  universal  and  complete  letter- writer,  con- 
taining some  fulsome  compliments  which  his  sense  and  feel- 
ing must  despise,   and  Expressed  in   quaint   and   srckly  Ian* 
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||Uagey  wtiich  hid  ttste  md  genios  moit  cood^diti.  He  i§ 
mfemiied  IbM  '  Oxford  with  eager  voice  pursues  hid'  brigh< 
oareeir.'  Mr.  Coppleston  hinuelf  and  all  hid  rea)  frietidf 
kodw  chat  this  compliment  has  no  meading :  a  tuaif  eatmot 
disptay  his  abilities  in  a  few  Latib  leetares  on  ancient  poeir  ji 
deii^red  to' a  few  striplings,  who  do  not  onderstaud  one 
half  of  what  hesajs^  or  in  an  oralion  d^Hvered  onee  in  t^ro^ 
^jeafs  in  the  theatre.  Yet  this  constitutes  the  whole  ot  Mr. 
Coppleston's  '  bright  career/  since  of  his  prrrate  tirtiieSi 
and  the  character  he  bears  among  his  friends/  which  we 
know  to  be  deservedly  high,  the  public  ar^  nnable  to  forn^ 
any  judgment.  We  must  remark  however^  that  ibis  gentle* 
mao  sbovM  have  been  cautions  how  he  injured  the  taste,  of 
the  yoilng  men  at  Oxford^  by  lending  tne  sanction  of  hi^ 
oame  to  socb  despicable  trumpery  as  the  poetry  of  M#.  ^ 
Madt. 

We  intended  to  have  exposed  at  full  length,  the  Mitte-* 
voos  faults  of  sCyle^  sentiment,  thought  and  descriptioni  thai 
swarm  over  the  surface  of  this  second  part  of  our  aulhor^# 
)abo<irs,  but  such  conduct  could  only  exhibit  misapplied 
industry  and  perseverance.  We  shall  therefore  speedily 
dismiss  the  first  volame,  but  not  without  tiJeing  notice  of 
what  strikes  ns  to  be  a  very  glaring  impropriety  in  Mr, 
Mam's  behaviour  as  a  married  clergyman.  He  never  ceases 
for  one  moment  to  celebrate  the  mental  and  corporeal 
charms  of  his  wife.  On  whatever  subject  he  may  happen 
to  write,  Mrs.  Mant  is  the  burden  of  thesong^  and  not  un^^ 
.  frequently,  the  husband,  wife,  and  child  join  in  full  chofua. 
Now  w«  have  not « the  slightest  objections  to  believe,  that^ 
Mrs.' Mant,  like  many  thousand  young  ladieS'Who  fignre  in^ 
the  newspapers,  is  adorned  '  with  every  accomplishment 
calculated  to  render  the  nuptial  state  truly  felicitous,'  but 
what  living  being  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  can 
feel  any  interest  in  so  very  ordinary  an  occurrence  ?  Love* 
songs  addressed  to  young  ladies  before  marriagCi  are  suffici*- 
ently  cjiisgusting  to  the  public  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
nauseous  strain  which  an  uxorious  and  dealing  husband  jbdurs 
forth  to  the  mother  of  his  children?  The  darts  of  Cupid 
shouiq  no  longer  be  aimed  at  a  worthy  matron^  whd  has 
approached  the  altar  oF  Hymen  \  and  surely  Venus  is  less 
concerned  in  the  poetry  of  a  married  man,  than  Lucina. 
We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart  love  to  be  indulged  in  the  quiet  re- 
tirement of  domestic  happiness^  and  tnat  they  shrink  frotH 
publicity  as  contrary  to  their  spirit,  and  destructive  of  their 
existence.  Bbt  we  have  been  mistaken;  for  IVfr.  'Mant 
cannot  be  happy   unless  all  th^  world  know  that  be  is  so  ; 
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and  the  charms  of  bis  spouse  can  shed  no  soft  liistre  ti>  gild 
the  vale  of  Truritoo^  unJess  they  sometimes  pour  thetrmeri- 
diair  eflfulgence  over  the  towers  of  Oxford^  and,  transfused 
into  verse  through  120 pages  of  printed  paper,  delight  the 
aimless  loungers  in  Mr.  Parker's  very  excellent  library-^ 
We  wish  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  man  of  true  deli-' 
cacy,  but  there  can  b^  no  rudeness  in  thus  publicly  roention- 
iing  a  lady's  name,  that  has  already  been  blazoned  abroad  by 
her  own  husband. 

Before  leaving  the  first  volume,  we  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  several  patriotic  songs,  written  with  less  lan- 
guor thau  newspaper-poetry  in  general,  under  which  cha- 
racter we  believe  they  first  made  their  appearance.  That 
on  Lord  Nelson  is  the  best,  and  had  it  been  confined  to  ma- 
nuscript, would  probably  have  gained  iis  author  great  praise 
among  his  private  friends.  It  is  however  ill  calculated  for 
publifi  perusal ;  as  the  thoughts  are  very  trite,  and  the  lan- 
^guage  not  vigorous.  It  is  what  ladies  would  call  apre/(^ 
thing* 

The  appendix  now  solicits  ouf  attention.  It  contain* 
rather  a  long  poem  on  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  a  sub- 
ject somewhat  threadbare,  as  there  is  probably  not  one 
human  being  of  the  age  of  puberty  in  the  united  kingdoms, 
who  bai  not  taken  occasion  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
it.  In  venturing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  most  on- 
righteous  traffic,  Mr.  Mant  has  therefore  displayed  more 
courage  than  prudence,  and  trusted  that  his.  powerful  rma-* 
gination  would  exhibit  in  more  glaring  colours  the  enor*. 
mous  guilt  of  a  system  that  has  branded  with  infamy  the 
Eui-opean  name,  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  the 
thinking  heart  shudders  with  horror.  Sorry  are  we  to  say 
Ihat  iif'  the  Slave/  Mr.  Mant  is  even  more  shy  of  ideas thaa 
usual,  and  that  theonly  effect  produced  by  his  composition, 
13  a  transference  of  part  of  that  pity  to  the  poet  which  was^ 
formerly  the  undivided  property  of  the  fettered  negro.  His' 
ejaculations,  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  interjections, 
are  often  calculated  to  awakcp  a  smile  on  the  eheek  of  sor- 
row, and  we  cease  to  reflect  on  the  miseries  of  the  wretched 
AfHcan,  frpm  a  desire  to  conjecture  at  what  school  Mr. 
Mant  received  the  rudiments  pf  his  education*.  We  never 
heard  even  from  the  most  «orry  declaim^r  in  the  House  of 
Cottimonsa  more  frigid  appeal  to  the  feelings  Uian  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  ;  and  really  Mr.  Mant,  when  he  speaks 
1^0,  ought  to l^^eoi^hed  down. 

'If  there  be  Vight  on  this  terrestrial  sphere 
^      May  claim  frohi,  viuueVeye  lhe.geiigrou>  tean 
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With  shame  and  grief  the  swelling  heart  inspire^ 
With  pity  melt,  with  indignation  fire ;  > 
/Tis  man,  created  by  his  Maker  frec^ 
Torn  by  bis  fellow  man  from  liberty ; 
To  endless,  hopeless  servitude  consign'd, 
His  body  shackled  and  debased  his  mind, 
And  his  high  soul,  ordained  to  soar  the  sky, 
Sunk  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  die ! !  V 

After  an  address  to  the  spirit  of  Afric^  and  several  just 
compliments  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  meet  with  the  following 
string  of  questions^  which  is  said  in  a  note  to  be  imitated 
from  Pope,  but  which,  in  our  opinion^  resembles  n^ore  closely 
a  passage  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin. 

*  Ah  !  what  avail'd  the  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
The  gentle  spirit,  and  the  manly  frame  ? 

What  her  rich  gums  from  fragrant  groves  distill'd, 
With  teeming  herds  her  palmy  mountains  fiU'd  ?'  &c. 

The  lines  we  allude  to  in  the  Anti-jacobin  begm  thus : ' 

Ah  !  hapless  porker  !  what  can  now  avail 
Thy  back's  stiff  bristles,  or  thy  curly  tail  ?  ^ 
Ah !  what  avail  those  eyes  so  small  and  round, 
Long  pendant  ears  and  snout  that  loves  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Mant  entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  phy* 
sical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  which  be  expresses  in  this  way  :  be  is  describing  the 
negro. 

*  Fierce  as  th'  Atlantic  wave  when  tempests  sweep, 
Or  placid  as  the  slumber  of  the  deep  : 

Or  like  ihe  mighty  elephant  that  reigns  ,  . 

Mildest  of  beasts  in  vide  Kaarta^s  plains  !* 

''    He  then  describes  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  would 
.have  been  laudable  in  a  witness  before  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  various  arts  which  the- 
alavemerchants  employ  to  kidnap  the  poor  negroes* 

'  Before  them  horror,  and  despair  behind. 

Speed  to  their  task  the  stealers  of  mankind  ! 

Their's  is  the  honied  tongue,  and  specious. smile  i 

The  open  outrage  and  xhe  covert  wile ;  ^    ^       ' 

It's  their's  to  quench  the  intellectual  light. 

And  whelm  the  negro's  soul  in  grosser  night ; 

But  most  'tis  ^heir's  to  spread  the  woes  afar, 

l*he  crimes  and  horrors  of  intestine  war,'  &c. 

The  un comfortable  situation  of  the  slaves  during  the  mid- 
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die  passage  is  OCX t- described  in  terms  tfial  excite  disgust  td^ 
ther  than  horror^  and  images  of  filth,  steam  and  bad  air  are 
accumulated  to  a  degi^e  that  isoffeosive.  For  the  remain-* 
derof  the  composition^  Mr.  Mant  seems  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  theend  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
jtis  effected,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  foolish 
abpse  of  \Vest  Indian  planters,  a  set  of  tnonsters  too  faorrir 
ble  to  be  mentioned  by  the  lips  of  a  christian. 

Before  bidding  Mr*  Mant  farewell,  we  must  do  him  ilie 
justice  to  say  that  be  is  the  greatest  ^plagiarist  of  the  age  iii 
which  he  flourishes.  In  matters  poetical  he  forgets  a  very 
Ipiportant  prohibition  of  the  decalogue,  and  unceasingly 
appropriates  to  himself  what  belongs  tobis  richer  neighbours^ 
To  follow  him  through  all  the  dark  varieties  of  the  art, 
would  puz2lc  a  professed  officer  fron^  the  Bow.street  of  Par-) 
nassus.  He  combines  the  rapid  dexterity  of  the  pick-pock^ 
et  with  ihe  .cool  intrepidity  of  the  footpad  ;  and  after  he  has 
got  the  article  into  his  possession,  he  disguises  It  with  all  the 
secret  skill  of  a  reseUer  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  very  often 
the  prosecutor  cannot  swear  to  bis  own  property,*  The  in- 
spired writers,  Milton,  Pope,  Pryden,  Gray,  Campbellj^ 
SmoHet,  and  Heher,  haye  chiefly  suffered  from  his 
depredaiioes.  When  be  thinks  he.  runs  a  strong  chance  of 
being  detected,  be  boldly  confesses  his  guilt,  and  that  by 
way  of  proving  hisinnocence.  (Seep.  I.)  At  other  times  he 
pQ^  abold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  offers ^or  sale  whole  lipe^ 
that  have  been  pr*eviously  purchased  by  the  startled  reader. 
We  decline  quoting  half  the  poems  which  would  be  the  most 
effec^U^}  method  of  establishing  ihischarge  i  hut  if  Mr.  Mant 
does  not  plead  guilty  to  it;  we  shaljl  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  <^onvicting  him.  If  every  fierson  could  recover 
from  our  author  what  has  bfieii  stolen  from  him,  ttje  Rev. 
JRichard  Mant  of  Oriel  college  would  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
In  reading  the  volumes  now  reviewed,  nothing  appear^! 
inpre  remarkable  than  the  extensive  acquaintance  with- li- 
terary characters  that  Mr.  Mant  professes.^  His  poems 
.  are  ainiost  all  addressed  to  masters  of  arts,  and  fellows  of 
colleges;  who  of  course  must  be  honourable  men.  Tbe  Rev. 
Henry  Phillpbtts  iis,  we  are  wilUng  to  believe^  a  man  of  tran- 
scendant  geakts.  '  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.'  He  has, 
,we  recollect,  published  a  sermon  on  the  glorious  !« volution 
of  1688,  of  which  the  political  reasoning  is  as  flimsy  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  an  Oxford  divine  preacfhing  before 
the  university  ;  but  he  probably  knows  more  about  spiiitual 
than  temporal  affairs.  Then  comes  tlie  Rev.  William  Bishop, 
A.  1^.  fellow  of  Qrie)  ooll<?g^,  ft  mm  most  ipii^babJy  of  good 
moral  character^  else  he  would  not  havelbeen  ejected  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  rc&pectable  society,  but  we  suppose  tfels  voluaie 
of  poems  gives  the  fir»t  intimation  to  the  world  of  bis  exist- 
ence.  Next  follows  a  Rev.  Mr.  Woolcombe,  distinguished 
perhaps  for  those  qualities  that  sh\in  the  notice  of  the  vrotid. 
Nor  should  Mr.  Trollope  be  forgotten  :  he,isa  fellow  of  New 
College.  Mr.  Marriot  is  also  celebrated  for  a  linguliir  par- 
tiality.  towards  Mr.  Mant's  verses ;  and  to  mention  all  the 
***  esquires,  would  be  endless.  It  must  indeed  be  a  p/eriloui 
blessing  to  enjoy  our  author's  friendship,  for  a  man  so  cir- 
cumstanced could  not  feel  himself  safe  from  publication  for 
one  moment,  and  must  live  in  continual  apprehension  of 
seeing  his  name  printed  at  the  university  press^  ^sa  voucher 
to  the  truth  of  some  woeful  harangue  against  the  iniquity 
of  modern  times,  or  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Mant, 
to  neither  of  which  doctrines  he  may  be  willing  to  lend  his 
.  sanction. 

We  have  now  delivered  without  reserve  our  unqualified 
disapprobation  of  Mr.  Mant's  poetry,  and  we  feel  perfect 
caniidence  in  thejustness  of  our  strictures.  As  the  reverend 
gentleman  is  evidently  a  well  disposed  ami  pioos  chfistian, 
he  will  peruse  our  friendly  criticism  with  gratitude*  and 
thankfulness.  We  think  he  could  write  tolerabW  sermons^ 
and  recommend  him  to  cultivate  that  kind  of  composition  in 
preference  to  poetry.  The  latter  requires  considerable 
genius  and  imagination  ;  the  former  flourishes  best  in  the 
hands  of  sober  sense  and  sound  judgment.  We  areiiotse 
.bold  as  to  assert  tha^:  Mr.  Mant  is  a  person  exactly  of  this 
description,  but  as  few  men  of  education  are  entirely  defici- 
ent in  all  their  faculties,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  possess 
powers,  of  which,  as  he  has  yet  discovered  no  symptoms,  the 
world  cannot  with  Jusjtice  entertain  any  suspicions. 


Art.  VII.  -^Tales  in  Verse,  critical ,  satirical  and  humorous, 
by  Thomas  Holcroft.  2  Vols.  \tmo.  8^.  boards.  Symonds. 
1806.  . 

THE  author  commences  with  an  attack  upon  critics,  ia 
which  he  introduces  an  anecdote,  which  we  have  read  be- 
fore, of  Sartine  and  Freron.  The  anecdote  itself  .exhibits 
a  striking  instance  of  the  piquancy  with  which  French 
repartee  is  frequently  seasoned.  It  is  inserted  'for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  it  before,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  our  author,  with  the  best 
intentions  of  being  witty,  has  not  always  wherewithal. 

*  Sartine,  Lieutenant  de  Police^  sent  for  Freron,  a  writer  an<J  cri- 
tic, and  demanded  why  be  had  written  what  was  libellous  i  Freton 
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Utiswered,  Monsioir  il  fdvt  vivre^  **  Sir,  I  must  live  :"  le  whicli 
Sartine  replied/'  Jene  vois  pas  la  ntcemtS^  Monaieury  ^  I  see  no  ne« 
<^s4itj  for  that,  Sir."  '  ^  ' 

The  spirit  of  this  reply  would  easily  evaporate  from  its 
extreme  subtlety ;  audas  Mr.  Holcroft  succeeds  in'  doing 
thi/igs  that  ar^  remarkable  for  their  ease^  such  as  writing 
nonsense,  .spoiling  an  idea  by  his  mode  of  expressing  it,  &c. 
he  has.  suffered  it  to  evaporate  entirely  from  bis  coarse  ver- 
sion. 

*  When  Freron  told  Sartine  ihat  he  mustfeedf 
*'  Sal  tine  replied^  Of  that  /  see  no,  need. 

.Meanin^to  hint,  laconic  in  harangue, 
You  will  not  die  of  hunger  if  you  hang. 
I  freely  grant,  1  don't  Uice  such  a  dance : 
But  that's  the  way  they  manage  things  in  France. 

Now  Freron  was,  as  wcl  are  told, 

A  writer  in  your  French  reviews,'  &c. 

If  Mr.  Holcroft  were  asked  why  he  converted  the  Ur  faut 
vivrt  of  Freron,  on  which  the  immediate  acrimony  of  the 
reply  depends^  into  ^  he  mmtfetdy  hie  would  doubtless  an- 
swer in  imitaUoQ  of  the  French  satyrist^  ^  I  must  rhyme  ;'  to 
this  we  should  reply,  lijce  the  Lieutenant  de  police, '  we  sec 

'  no  necessity  for  that,  Mr.  Holcroft.'  Nay,  the  author  him- 
self sees  so  little  necessity  for  it,  that  he  gives  us  *  police,* 
"las  a  rhyme  to  '  malice,*  '  counterscarp^'  to  '  corpse,  &c.  ,- 
althousn  he  is  in  one  instance  so  convinced  of  that  necessity, 
that  he  violates  grammar  for  the  pnrpose  of  'serving  rhyme 
by  using  the  verb  lays  for  Iks;  and  by  way  of  making  a 
witticism  of  a  fault,  tie  writes,  on  this  said  deviation   from. 

^  grammar^  the  following  note,  vfhich  by  its  pithiness  was  in- 
tended to  atone  for  it. 

*  Grammar  and  rhyme  here  disi^gree,  ^  they  h$ive  often  done  before, 
for  grammar  recjuires  Ues.  * 

A  few  samples  more  of  the  ehgantia  sermonis  shall  first 
be  cited,  before  we  proceed  to  the  more  retiring  beauties  of 
Mr7H.'s  thoughts  and  style.  Mark  bis  ostentatious  display  of 
quantity; 

*  A  tyrant,  I  forget  his  name 
'Twas  not  Phalaris,  tho*  much  like  him, 
To  put  in  practice  deem'd  no  shame 
Whatever  whims  might  cb&ncv  to  strike  hith.' 

•Again;  p.  b6.  Vol.  ii, 
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*  Ob,  woman,  bow  varied,  bow  slrange  are  tby  ^viles,  * 

h\  thee  what  contraritss  u«ite  !'  , 

If  any  thing  could  extort  a  smile  from  the  weeping   phi* 
'losopher>  our  author's  usage  of  bis  name  might  succeed  r 

*  Could  h«  but  read  our  daily  papers, 
'Twould  cure  HeracUtus  of  vapours/ 

These  elegances  and  some  few  others,  as  *  suchlike;" 
^  none  so  welcome  was  ;^  *  the  fighting  blade,  for  man; 
*  jrCofficiom  arm/  for  my  officious  arm ;  ^  atter  they  had 
flown/  *  bleeding  spear/&c.  would  seem  toevince  that  our  au- 
thor is  either  the  disciple  or  the  instructor  of  our  friend  thf^ 
translator  of  Kotzebue's  romances  and  an«:dotes>  of  whom 
honourable  mention  was  made  last  month. 

The  first  tale  iS  entitled  *  Authors  and   Critics/    To  this 
particular  attention  is  due^  us  y^ie  writer  himself  appears  to 
bestow  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  labour  upon  thesub- 
jectf  and   of  course  displays  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  silliness.  That'  revie%vers  pick  out  all  the.  faults  from  olhec 
people's  works/  is  incorrect^and  must  remain  so  until  they 
depart  from  the  modest^compression  of  a  thin  octavo   pam- 
phlet, and  adopt  the  size  of  a   monthly   folio,  equalling  a, 
volume  of  Chambers.    This  is  on  the  supposition  that' other 
people'  faaveas  many  faults,  as  much  of  ihedivitia  misera, 
as  our  author.    .  To  his  prolegpmerut  on    his  favourite  and 
fearful  subject,  succeeds  the  story  of  Dr.  Scoggins,   w  ho,  it 
seems,  is  one  of  us,  viz.  a  reviewer.     The  name  of  this  doc* 
tor  rhymes  so  conveniently  with  y?oggiwg«,  that   he   is  of 
course  armed  with  an  instrument  of  execution,  which,  aided 
in  its  terrors  by  a  wig   placed  'over  his   head/  and   a   fine 
burly  physiognomy,  forms  altogether   the  portrait  of  a  lite- 
rary hcfo  so  terrible,  that  we  ourselves  absolutely  could,  not 
recognize  our  own  brother.    And  indeed  it  is  extraordin^y^ 
that  a  family  whose   countenances  are  distinguished   by  a 
bewitching    and    interesting    mildness  of  expression,   the 
index  to  £n  amiable,  though  faulty,  suavity  of  tamper,  ghould 
bear  any   relationship  to   that  ferocious  hussar  in  literary 
campaigns.  , 

This  tale  relateth  how  an  author  who  had  felt  the  !ash  of 
this  sanguinary  reviewer,  resolved  to  propitiate  him  with 
the  offering  of  a  goose,  studed  with  guineas.  For  two  rea- 
sons Mr.  Holcroft  should  be  the  identical  author.  For  first, 
he  owns  that  he  has  felt  the  lash;  and  in  the  next  place,  his 
^  book  (which  is  not  inaptly  signified  under  the  type  of  a  ^oose) 
is  offered  to  us  for  dissection.  But.  where  are  the  guineas  ? 
This  we  supi>ose  to  be  a  fine- drawn  allegory,  and  to  mean  d« 
«    -  ^  '  ■ 
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more^  than  ,  that  bis  book  is  stuffed  with  verses,  which  are, 
in  his  opinion,  equal  in  value  to  sterling  gold.  This  emble* 
matic  coin,  however,  is  but  a  poor  reward  for  those  fahitary 
ilagelUUons  from  us,  which  induce  Mr*  Holcroft  to  say  of 

them, 

*  The  oath  he  swore  I  shan't  repeat : 
Whipping  has  rendered  me  discreet/ 

On  this  subject  we  recommend,  the  author  to  read  the  ^Histo- 
ry of  the  Flagellants;'  and  since  he  will  not  pay  us  for  the 
trooble  of  infljcting  the  disciptint,*  to  use  it  himself.  But 
first  let  him  settle  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  prefers  the 
upper  or  lower  discipline,  which  are  there  both  discussed, 
with  their  different  effects.  Not  that  we  have  any  objectioo 
to  lend  a  hand  ;  and  to  make  the  castigation  as  efiecttial  as* 
'  possible,  we  will  undertake  to  administer  the  upper  disci- 
-P'it^e,  and  leave  to  himself  the  private  luxury  of  inflicting 
the  under.     ' 

The  book  above  mentioned  is  the  work  of  the  Abb^  Boileao, 
brother  to  the  poet.     We  will  epitomize  a  story  from  it,  (for 
theainnsement  of  Mr.  Holcroft,  who  delights  in  stories)  which 
will  account  for  the  preference  given  by  Doctor"  Scoggins  to, 
the  instrument  which  struck  such  panic  into  our  author. 

Joslin  relates,  that  the  Scythians,  on  returning  to  their 
own  country  after  a  distant  warfare,  found  the  slaves  in  open 
rebellioii  against  their  masters,  and  aspiring  to  their  digni- 
ties. This  servile  multitude  were  numerous,  and  tenacious 
of  their  usurped  power.  The  Scythians  were  undetermined 
for  a  long  time  on  the  choice  of  their  arms^  but  on  reflecting 
that  they  had  not  to  fight  against  noble  opponents,  but  with 
their  inferiors,  they  resolved  on  laying  aside  iron,  and  the 
weapons  iised  in  honourable  warfare,  and  bringing  into  the 
field  rods,  scourges,  and  other  instruments  of  slavish  fear. 
Having  come  up  with  their  enemy,  they  exhibited  their  new 
weapons,  which  struck  such  panic  into  the  hearts  of  their 
menials,  that  unable  to  withstand  the  first  charge,  they  fled 
on  every  side,  and  relinquished  the  field  to  their  masters. 

It  is  from  hence  clear,  thj^t  Dr.  Scoggins  having  detected 
Mr.  Holcroft  in  thp  act  of  usurping  the  place  of  his  betters, 
and  in  open  rebellion  against  sense  and  taste,  imitated  the 
Scylhian^in  theuse  of  that  tbrmidable  weapon  of  vengeance, 
ihe  rod. 


♦  The  Jisapline  is  ^  scourge  used  b^  the  religions  for  the  purpose  of  rooni- 
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To  conclude  this  subject^  ^«  mu^  cantion  our  author 
ngainst  reading  promiscuously  every  treatise  on  the  disci- 
pline^ as  it  is  termed-;!  and  must  warn  him  more  particularly 
from  Bartbolinus  de  Jlagellis,  which  treati^^  would  undo 
every  thing. , 

We  have  been  '  thus  diffuse,  'because  our  author  ho- 
nours the  fraternity  of  which  we  are  members,  with  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  attention.  So  completely  convinced  is  he 
of  his  condemnation,  that  he  devotes  a  whole  tale  to  the 
fiubject,  and  we  find  him  in  tale  the  eighth  relapsing  Into  his 
panic,  and  accounting  for  it  most  rationally. 

*  But  why  repine  ? 
-    Begot  and  born  we  know  not  how ; 
The  strong,  the  weak,  the  fool,  the  wit, 
Must  to  his  destiny  submit, 
'"  And  I  to  mine, 

I  might  have  been  ape,  tiger,  bear ; 

Happily,  now,  • 

Vm  only  doomM  to  scribble  stupid  rhymes. 
That  PatiencS^  may  supinely  dose, 
That  Common  Sense  may  Atare, 
And  sage  reviewers  scribble  stupid  prose/ 

To  this  delicious oiorcean  is  prefixed  a  long  note  in  rhymes 
and  metre 'that  is  completely  out  of  breath,  all  about  our- 
selves. In  short  the  Eidohn  of  a  reviewer  appears  to  have 
stood  at  Mt.  H.'sejibow,  to  have  chattered, mopped, and  nfoed 
at  htm,  land  to  have  haunted  him  through  all  his  vagaries* 
What,  but  the  horror  occasioned  by  such  a  phantom,  could 
have  disarranged  the  ideas  of  any  man  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  have  caused  the  following  broken,  though  violent 
emotions  of  nonsense?  it  is  an  elegant  extract  from  the 
speech  of  a  lover,  and  is  intended  to  make  all  the  world  die 
with  laughter.  Reader,  laugh,  if  you  can,  ^t  any  thing  but 
its  author. 

*  Her  state,  I  own, 
.1 — Hem — ! — I —  must  make  known 
Her  state — my  state  of  mind — 
Her  state  a  state  was — is — Hero  ! — of  dependence-— 
Because — the  cause— you  see — 
The  cause  of  Mistress  Dorothy — 
I  mean  the  ckuse  which  now  affords — affords— r 
I  hope  there's  none 
Who.  will  consider  me  as— 
As  one-r*as  one 
.        '     .   Who  strict  propriety  offends. 

Though  Mistress  Dorothy — r  / 
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ft  ^  - 

I  say,  I  lose — I  mean,  I  and— 

I  find  that  she— 
That  I — that  1  have  words, 
.    /        Ahd  that  I  only  want  ideas'— 

Thi§  is  the  very  lunacy  of  bad  writing,    Tb€  fit  continues 
ibrough  pages.^    But  we  will  try  once  more^ 

This  know 
riltry 
To  tell 
;  A  few  ; 

And  so 
Gqod  bye. 
Farewell, 
A<iieu! 

«*■  -« 
Our  rbyoiisthas  made  frequent  attempts  at  imitating  the 

Broad  Grins  of  Colmao.  But  the  frisking  and  curvetting^ 
natural  to  that  gentleman,  and  therefore  pleasing,  become 
offensive  to  the  greatest  degree  in  a  bungling  imitator.  His 
vagaries  do  not  so  niuch  resemble  th<r  serpentine  motion  of 
a  drunken  man^  as  the  constrained  stagger  and  stammering 
of  a  man  pretending  to  be  drunk. 

Tne  tales,  as  they  are  called,  amount   to  thirteen.    That 
on  taste  approaches  the  nearest  to  itieaning;  and  we   can- 
not deny  to  our  author  the  merit  of  having  combated  the  po»  . 
pular  opinion  in  favour  of  a  child  actor,   when  atits  highest. 
Some  lines  on  this  little  boy  are  notamis$, 

*'  Rosrius  bestrides  a  mastiff  when  he  rants 
**  Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  V 
Lo  1  he  alights  ! 
With  base  Glenalvon  fights — 
"Yield!   coward, yield !*^ 
Poison  he  drinks— ^ 
lie  trembles,  totters^  sinks,  t 

-  He  reels,  he  falls,  he  pants— 
\         **  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts ! 

Paris,  loose  your  hold  I  Ohi^ — They  crack — they  break,'* 
Then  suddenfy  behold  him  stop  .    •  , 

To  play  at  top. 
Eat  sugar*plunas  and  tarts^ 
Or  currant-jelly  with  plum  cake ; 
Or  troll  his  hoop. 
And  having  done  his  race,  ^ 

Squirt  dirty  water  in  his  tutor's  face/ 

Miss  Mudie  is  here  mentioned  with  eq^ual  bonour,  although 
with  soqie  injustice ;  as  that  popr  little  ill-adyUed  infant 
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was  taught  aksson.of  obedience  to  tbe.  ordinary  course  of 
Nature  (which>   however  capricious^  does  certainly  by  no 
means  bring  eitlier  the  talents  or  stature  of.  beings  from 
^ven  to  fourteen  years  old,  to  a  maturity  requisite  to  give     , 
feeling  and  effect  to  theatrical  delineations  of  character) 
by  the  general  disgust  of  a  whole  bouse.     She  might  there-  ^ 
fore  have  been  permitted  to  grovr  upunmoiestedy  and  settle 
into  the  good  housewife  and  frugal  spinster.     But  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  Mr.  Holcroft's   principal    poem^  is  Mr. 
Hope,   from  whose  letter  addressed  to    Mr.  Apnesly  the 
notes  are  selected.    Tbe  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hope  to  archi- 
tecture are  founded  on  much  travel,  much  reading,  and  aa 
immense  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  procure  designs, 
sections,~and  elevations  of  buildings  the  most  admired  for 
symmetry.    Galleries  of  pictures  or  statues  may  evince  the 
taste  of  a  nation  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  known  to  be  the 
monuments  of  its  successtxil  rapacity  alone.    Architecture 
appeals  at  once  to  the  understanding  of  every   foreigner, 
and  demands  honourable  mention  from  him   of  the  city 
which  he  has  visited.    To  supply  a  physical  defect,  the  want 
of  a  stone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
which  of  itself  must  for  ever  crush  all  attempts  at  magnifi- 
cence, builders  have  had  recourse   to  imitative   stone  ;  and 
their  extravagance  has  gone  so  far,   that  they  have  even 
stained  this  fragile  and  paltry  compound,  to  make  it  resemble, ' 
for  a  poor  year  or  two,  the  genuine  materials.     In  some  in- 
stances they  have  painted  fissures,  which  soon  come  of  them- 
selves,, and  other  marks  of  decay,  which  no  more  resemble 
tbe  teeth  of  time,  than  the  first   infancy  resembles  the  in- 
fancvof  age.     Our  limits  are  narrow  ;   or  we  should  dilate^ 
more  fully  on  this  subject,  which  involves  sO'Uiuchof  na- 
^   ttonal  grandeur  and  importance.     How  far  Mr.  Hope  is  en- 
titled  to  become  a  censor  in  architecture,  and  how  far  he  is 
justified  in  his  strictures  on  the  professional  gentleman  whom 
he  attacks,  it  would  be  tedious  to  determine  in  this  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  author,  with  an   excellent  s>ib]ect 
in  his  hands,  and  with  every  disposition  to  be  unsparing  in 
bis  sarcasm,  has  only  exposed  his  miserable  lack  of  wit,  and 
his  vast  fund  of  impudence. 

The  tale  entitled  the  Owl  arid  the  Howl  wns  written  to  dis- 
courage the  improper  usage  oPthe  article  aw  before  words^begin- 
ning  with  an  aspirated  h.  That  our  readers  may  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  tbe  materials  of  which  the  poet  spins  his  verses, 
tbey  will  do  well  to  attend  to  his  mode  of  treating  this 
wb|ect. 

*  K  Vandal  was  heard  to  bran;  < 

He'ad  killM  a  nun  and  kissM  a  na^^ 
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'And  in  a  iiHmtfc,  ibrtnarmth  kM  pitog. 

Had  that«h^d  M  nui^  aad  eat  a  mg. 

t)oii't  write,  HttBgarian  wat  hungered  ; 

ButakNungariahwummnngeted; 
}  And  bow,  he  being  a  iwuurg 

He  cut  off  many  a  ned  in  war*  j 

In  India  there  has  lately  been 

^  nurricane/  *  Sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ?' 

Mean!   can  my  meaning  be  more  plain? 
^  A  nurricdne's  a  nurricane  / 

A  nnffUh  Hr  won't  take  affronts,  man ! 

My  father's  rich',  and  keeps  a  ihinisman  /      . 

And,  Sir,  a  naspitable  person 

A  nurt  in  sentiments  thinks  worse  on 

Than'—*  I'm  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  hav4  flurried — ^ 
,  Vm  peevish,  Sir,  when  I'm  a  nurried  ! 

A  naunted  house,  mine  aunt  doth  say, 

Will  drive  a  nahitant  away. 

Here  !  fellow  I  cobler  !  how  d'ye  do  ?      . 

Pray  put  a  neel piece  to  my  shoe. 

A  nolly  bring  me,  Dick,  for  see 

A  nowtd  has ju nipt  on  the  settee ! 

He  in  a  nop'grovnd  ^ust  hsLS  been  * 

A  Hunting  of  a^ostile  quean : 

I  mean  a  norse^  that  is,  a  mare/ 

We  suspect  from  the  indignation  tthh  which  thef  dtithof 
Ireats  the  omission  of  the  aspirate^  that  Mr,  Kemble  ha^ 
*^   filled  his  bones  with  M's/'  as  he  does  those  of  Cdihan. 

We  now  bid  adiea  to  Mr.  Holcroft;  and  have  only  td 
liippose  it  is  by  the  iucus  a  nctii  lucendo,  that  he  is  enabkd  to 
defend  the  titles  of  ^  Tales,  critical^  Satirical  s^nd  humofous/ 

EreBxed  to  piece 9  destitute  of  ivarrative^  criticism^  siilire  and 
umour. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Essatf  on  the  Character  of  Ulyssi^  a$  detineatrd 
b^  Homer,  By  the  laic  Rev.  Richard  Hole.  Origin^ 
al/y  read  at  the  Literary  Society  at  Exeter,  Cr^ti>n  Bvo* 
pp.  144.     3s\  6d,  boards*    Johnson,  &c*     1807- 

DURING  the  course  of  four  and  twenty  centaries^  the 
^orks  of  Homer  have  beeti  regarded  as  af|  inexliausitbte 
store  house,  from  which  the  literary  armoqrie?  of  Ihe  world 
have  been  supplied  with  ammunition  for  commentarjr,  eon- 
^  troversy,  historical  andpo\itical  vesearch,  and  all  the,  various 
modes  and  operations  of  criiical  warfare.  They  have  af- 
forded materials  for  a  thousand  epics^  and  for   a  million  of 
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s<»fio%is  inventions  and  sportive  fables;  whole  theories  of  iaste 
have  been  bwilt  on  single  verses^  and  of  morals  on  indivi- 
dual characters;  insomuch  that^  if  applied  to  the   mass  of 
volumes  wbi.ch  the  Iliad  abd  Odyssey  have  given  birth  to, 
and   are  still  producing  daily,  one  might  be  tempted  td 
join  in  the   fretfnl  complaint  of  SdlAmon,  • '  that  there  is 
Rothing  new  under  the  sun/    Yet,  possibly,  a  more  reflect- 
ing, or  a  less  querulous,  disposition  may  be  capable  of  dcr 
riving  some  impressions  of  novelty  even   from  a   source  so^ 
apparently,  drained ofl  information  and  instruction.     Such 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  and  wise  men  of  our 
cfwn  days,  who  still  persist  in  working  the  same  mine  which 
has  been  explored  during  so  vast  a^succession  of  ages ;    and 
such,  it  appears,  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  (among  many 
others)  of  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  grave,  all  local  and  personsll  considerations  are 
buried  for  ever.  The  performance  of  our  duties,  as  just  and 
impartial  censors,  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  secresy  and 
reserve  in  our  dealing?  with  living  authors  ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  dead,  that  rule  need  operate  no  longer,  nor  exclude 
us  from  the  sad  privilege  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  one  who,  in  life,  was  beloved  and  respected  by  us. 

With  the  private  virtues,  the  social  qualities,  the  kind 
Und  friendly  disposition,  the  simple  and  easy  manners  of  a 
retired  country  clergyman,  the  public  has  little  to  do,  and 
his  spirit,  if  1t  may  yet  take  an  interest  in  what  passes,  on 
the  earth,  will  be  more  delighted  with  the  silent  testimony 
of  a  few*  friends  still  inourning  his  loss,  than  by  that  vain  and 
fruitless  Notoriety,  which  it  is  the  absurd  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  to  consider  as  a  necessary  compliment  to  be  be- 
gtowed  on  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The  voice  of  nature 
requires  nothing  beyond  the  simple  wish  of  Solon, 

I  M)2^f  fjt^i  '(ty.'Koe,v<ros  Oavxros  (AoXot'  otXXx  $IAOI£I 

'  KxXKkiiTotf^t  9xm¥  aXysok  xxt  ^<nx^xs. 

And,  if  ever  this  wish  was  accomplished  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  dying  man,  it  was,  most  signally,  in  those  of  our 
friiend.  But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  we  may  more 
lawfully  indulge  our  private  fcjelings  without  intruding  on 
those  of  the  public.  And  many  of  our  readers  will  notbeso 
fastidious  as  to  condemn  the  slight  sketch  which  we  propose 
to  j^ive  of  the  literary  works  and  character  of  the  late 'Mr, 
Hoie,.before  we  present  them  with  a  more  particular  account 
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of  the  little  posthamous  poblication  which  i8  the  imtli^* 

diaie  subject  of  our  article*  , 

In  pcose  he  w«s  an  easy,  natural,  and  lively  writer,  with 
out auj  ai^evtation  either  of  pompous  diction,  or   extraor- 
dinary refinetpent,  or /brilliant  wi^;.  yet <  the  original  humour 
withwhich.be   was  amply  gifted  by   nature,  oUen  circulates 
through  his  pen,'  unpremeditated  and   almost  unknown. to 
^faimseir.  In  poetry,  the  same  facility  and  inartificial  flow  of 
language,  form,  perhaps,  the  leading  or  characteristrc  fi^a« 
ture  of  nis  style»   Always  harmonious,  correct,  and  natural, 
he  seldom  rises  to  any^  sublime  beight,  never  aims  a\  singur*- 
larity,  nor  degenerates  into  manntrhm*       He   is  often  ex» 
tremely  pleasing,  and  displays  an  active  and  lively  fancy  ra* 
ther  than  a  very  vigorous  or  lofty  imaginalion.     His  habiu 
of  study  and  his  literary  inclination  were  of  a  peculiar  nar 
ture,  and  have  often  exposed  him  16  the  censure  of  Critics, 
who  are  unable  to  estimate  duly  the  itupressions  under  which 
l>e  wrote,  or  the  intention^  which   guided  hini  in  writings 
He  was  a  good  and  soupd  scholar,  but  not,  in  the  commoa 
acceptation  of  the  terof],  a  critical  one  ;  a  curious  audi nge« 
nions,  but  not  a  deep  or  ri^id  antiquary. 

A "^hort  recapitulation  ot  his  works  will  illustrate  this  ge» 
neral  outline  of  bis  literary  character.    The  first,  of  any 
importance,  that  appeared  under  his  name,  was  a  versifica* 
tiooof  Fiogal,  which  exposed  him  equally  to  th^  censure  of 
the  admirers,  and  of  the  revilers,  ofthe  supposed  Ossian.  The 
former,  regarding  the  visionary  bard,  with  a  sacred  enthu* 
«iasm,  which  extended  itself  to  the  labours  of  h'l^soi^disant 
restorer,  compared  the   absurdity  of  cramping^  the  sublime 
ei(ieFgiesof  Macpfaerson's  elevated   prose,  by  the'^  confine- 
ment of  a  regular  ten  Toot  verse,  with  the  vain  and   exploded 
system  of  converting  into~  metre,  the  strong  original  langu« 
ase  of  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  the  latter,   treating  the 
whole  fabrication  as   an  imposture  of  the  grossest  nature, 
and  the  manner  of  it&  execution  as  puerile,  spiritless  and 
utterly  contemptible,  arraigned  of  folly  little  short  of  idiot- 
ism  all  those  who  could   employ   their  time   and  talents  iii 
criticising  or  illustrating  what  appeared  to  thetn  so  infinitely 
below  criticism  or  serious  consideration.   On  this  long  agitat* 
ed  question  the  world  is  now  nearly  at  rest ;  and  we  can  es* 
timate,  more  dispassionately  than  at  the  time  we  allude  to 
it  might  have  beet>  possible  for  us  to  do,  the  merits  and  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Hole's  undertaking.  ,\V hen   the  poems  of, Ossian 
first  a|>peared,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  literary  cliaraelers  who  were  inclined  to'de* 
pend  on  their  gf*nnineuess,  and  who  were  captivated  by  the 
ihow  of  extraordinary  relinement  and  sensibility  ^pfcullivated 
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hfnty^  4nd  p<>Bticalid{ction,  so  contrary  to  the  notions  which 
f)Ur>ri?&son  bids  us  entertain  of  oiir  remote  ancestors,  bat 
yel  so  agr^edble  and  soothing  t6  those  phantoms  of  the 
imagination^  which  dnr  natural  Veneratiorii  for  antiquity  ii 
too  apt  to  invoke  and  ^embody.  At'the  same  tiinfeyhcwas  noi^ 
so  inrfficriniinating  an  enthusiast  as  to  extend  to  Maicpber- 
ton  the  wftrmth  of  admiration  which  he  felt  for  0$sian  | 
and  the  disgiisling  affectatton,  the  fustian,  the  confusion^ 
the  he^vy  monotonous  cddenees,  of  the  translatofi  probably 
fwgge&ted  4o  him  the  idea  of  presenting  the  original; 
as  nearly  as  be  could  be  guessed  at  from  hi«  existing  copy, 
iti  the  dress;  which^ie  conceived  justly  was  t>e8t  suited  to 
bini,  diat'of  p  poet.  •  No  adequatieidea  of  the  simplicity  of. 
a  Celtic  bard  could,  perl^aps,  be  given  in  modem  heroic 
verse;  but  hfe  Recollected  that,  notwithstanding  this*  olgec-* 
tion,  the  only  copy  of  Homer,  Which  this  country  ought 
notto'blttsh  at  acknowledging,  wafe  framed  on  that  lnode4-: 
andyhad  the  sul:gect  of  ^  Fi^ngal  been  intrinsically  sb  intet^ 
csting  as  the  enthusiasm  of  its  adtfiirers  originally -induced 
them  to  imagine  it,  Mr.  Hole's  poem  might  have  sto6d  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  the  captivating  and  noble  !epic  o#' 
Pope,  which  it  certainly  rivals  in  harnriony  pf  nQmbers  and 
felicity  of  expression.  Mr.  H.'s^rly  and  lasting  attach- 
ment, both  to  Homer  ^nd  his  translator,  led  him  toenteir 
the  lists  more  openly  with  the  lattcr>  by  pdblishtng  a  version 
of  that  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  has  alternately  beefn  ascribed^ 
und  denied  to  belong,  to  the  former.  After  noticing  this 
work,  we  need  add  nothing  to  the  general  observations  wtf 
have_made,  which  apply  equally  to  all  the  poetical  prodtri* 
tions  of  oui*  author.  ^  Arthur,  or  the  Northern  Enehaiil- 
ment' is  the  most  important,  and  the  most  highly  finished 
of  his  poems.  Us  fable  is  interesting,  many  of  its  ^arac- 
tera  forcibly  conceived  and  well  sriipported,  its  taiachinei-y 
original  and  perfectly  appropriate.  One  of  its- greatest 
misfortunes,  perhaps,  is  that  it  was  produeed  at  a  peribd  most 
fatally  prolific  of  fpics  ;  and  that  unfortunate,  and  much* 
abused  title,  has  contributed  to  rank  it^  in  the  esteehi  of  many; 
among  the  Alfreds,  Joans  of  Arc,  and  Richards-Cour-de* 
Lionof  the  day,  above  all  which,  its  irUrinsjc  merit,  in  oixt 
judgment,  claims  a  considerable  exaltation. 

Rlany  smaller  poems  of  Mr,  H,*s  haVe  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  various  teoiporary  and  local  publicaliong^, 
some  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  world,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  most  judicious  part  of  it.  In  the  latter 
jears  of  his  life,  he  seldom  indulged  his  fancy  in  its  formes 
poetical  Excursions,  but  devoted  bis  talents  to  works  of  gene* 
^al  taste,  criticism,  and  helles  lettres.     During  this  period 

C»iT,  Rev,  Vol.  1^,  3J;ffrc//,  1807 .   '  X. 
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)M\>ec«m9aoie  of  ibe  original  membei»>  ^nd  motl  actiift 
^uppom^of  a  literary  society  at  Exeter^  io  the  neiehboiir-* 
bood  of  which  pity  be  had  coastaotly  resided ;  and  a  coir 
lection  of  essay 9^  which  was,  ia  dye  time,  pttblisbed  io^  the 
liaipeo/  this  society!  contains  three  or. four  very  iogenioaa 
*apd  agreeable  opntributions  from-  hi^  band.  Oa  twa  of 
^bese,  entitled '  l^emarks  on  the  Character  of  Shylock^  and 
^  on  the  Character  of  tago/  much  ill-natured  cnticiam  baa 
b^en  bestoyiredj  and  much  over^weeniag  morality  thrown 
fijiray.  When  Swift  ^produced  bis.  most  gr^ve  and  ufiotUf 
project  for  bene&Mng  the  condition  of  tbe  poox  !iji  -Ireland^ 
by  converting  3ttcking*infaots  i^to  useful  &nd  delitalti 
'  Icicles  of  na^rkkmfi»t[  foe  their  baidrworkiog  parents,  and 
for  the  community  s^t large,, he  was  asaailed  oy  the  clamo^ 
ZQUS  abuse  of  all  ^be  draymen  and  porters  of  J^ublin,  who 

trobilbly  imagined  that  tb^  cannibal  Dean  of  St.  Patrick^s 
ad  already  furnished  his  pantry  with  a  store  of  these  humoA 
jiffthcrs  ;  and  when  Mr.  H.  in  a  vein  of  dry  humour,  with 
IrAichb^  wa^pepiiliarly  giftedj  argued  the  humanity  cX  the 
gK^w^avd  the  honour  of  the  a^ieiit,  many  honest  christtaos 
llift^  up  their  handa  and  eyes  with  a  degree  of  horroc,  which 
Coujd  hardly  be  Justified  on  any  olber  supposition,  than  that 
"bg  bad^actually  taken  a  bond  for  a  ppund  of  man's  flesh, 
fQd  ^toleaan  embroidered  handkerchief  from  the  General  ol 
ihedislrjct,  with  a  view  of  instigaUng  him  to  smother  bis 

..  Jhelastof  Mr.  H/9  publications  wast  entitled  ^  .Remarks 
-Mitbe  Arabian  Nighty'  Entertainments/  in  which  he  endea« 
v<90rs  to  shew  that  many  of  the  stories  in  that  most  deiigbiT 

.  All  collection  of  romaocesi  are  not  to  be  considered  mesely  in 
the  light  of  wild  and  in) probable  fictions,  but  as  valuable  iliosr 
trations  of  real,  manners  and  characters,  of  the  general 
Vabitof  s^ntiu^nt,  ^nd  belief  thnt  obtained  among  nations 
l^d  individuak.  IVlore  particularly,  with  rpspect  to  the 
<  speciosa  miilaj^ula'  that  so  plentifully  bestrew  the  narra» 
tives,  they  are  often,  as  he  argues,  nothing  moie  than*  tbe 
overcharged  descfiptions  given  by  travellers  of  real  objects 
and  cifaumstances,  and  often  the  results  of  geperal  and 
popular  superstitions,  of  which  the  origin  is  to  be  traced,  or 
the  resemblance  (.9  be  discovered,  in  the  more  familiar  reli*; 
gious  systems  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  our  own  Scaudiha- 
9(ij^n  and  German  ancestors.     In  the  tuvestigatioa  of  this 

,  most  curious  and  interesting  train  of  Ipceuiatioo,  Mr.  U. 
confined  himself  princrfmlly  to  the  well  knov^n  voyages  of 
f&indbad,  which  every  child  knows  to  be  tlie  most  marveUous 
j^tory  in  the  whole  collectionj^  and  therefore  very  fit  to-  be 

Xfllil^m  Af  a  .9p$;4;imco  of  the  .r^U«  Mr*  H.  ^pUow4  i,be  4fiis> 
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Ihm  sailbr/  from  his  setting  out  throtieh  the  whole  series  ot 
his  adventures^  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Maod^viHe,  R,u» 
b>aqni$^  Marcus  Paulus  the.Veneliani  Benjamin  qf  Tudela^ 
Purchas*d  Host  of  Pilgrims^  and  a^  whole  dood  of  othj^r  wit- . 
ttesses^  who  pfove  Siudbad  tobe,  if  not  ah  oracle  oftruthji  at' 
least  hardly  deserving  his  character  of  the  prince  of  Karsj^. 
considering  the  eompanjin  which  Mr.  H.  ba^  placed  hirn  ; 
and^  whenever  We  are  a^t  faulty  and  neither  ot  these  right 
Honest  worthies  can  keep  pace  with  the  eastern  fabuiistj  w<l 
are  gisnerally  helped  to  recover  the  scent  by  the  unexpected 
ivndstrangeinterventionj  perhaps,  of  UlySses  and  CatypiOj^ 
of  Jason  and  his  Argonauts,  or,  possibly,  of  Ochther  tljie^ 
Dane,  or    some.  Scandinaviaa    hero,  whose  e^plpr(s   f^e. 
detailed  by  Olaus  Magnus* 

'  To  a  mind  so  fond  of  i^urious  speculation  and  faociM. 
theory  as  Mi;.  Hole's,  the  pursuit  of  this  most  singular  sub*  , 
ject  must  have  produced  a  fund  of  original  and  never-failing;.] 
amusement ;   and  it  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  his  w^r 
derings  in  quest  of  Sindbad,  that  he  fell  in  s^'ompapy  wittl 
Ulysses,  from  whom  he  soon  fancied  he  might  be  able  to  ^h 
out  the  real  truth  af  his  much^ispuled  history*    Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  l^st-mentiof)edpi^bli,cation,heb^g^.to* 
apply  his  thoughts  to  this  new  subject  of  investigation,  thf^ 
design  of  which,  was  to  bring  together  all  the  instance's,  of 
resemblance  to  be  met  with  beiween  the  wonders  whi(C& 
Ulysses  records  to  his  Pbseacian  host,  the  prevailing  spper- 
slitions  of  the.  nations  with  whom  Isomer  maybe  supposed 
to  have  had  any  intercourse,   or  with  whom  GreecCj  in 
Roaier'»time,,cpuld  have  any  conni^ction  or  communicatioop^ 
imd- the  narratives,  either  authentic,  or  doubtful,  or  fabu- 
lous, of,  travellers  of  a,ll  f^es  and  countries,  as  far  aa  they 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  iemot;est  degree,  upon  tM 
Odyssey.     From  the  whole  mass  of  these  curious  an((^  in- 
tricate speculations,  the  author  designed  to  have  inferred 
the  extreme  pTobaiility  that  Uoqiep,  ui  relating  the  w«nder- 
ing^  of  UlyBses  after  tbe.de^tra«lion  of  Troy,,  gave  tke  his*^ 
\  tory  of  a  voyage  which  w#»  fuiauatiy  ^accotnplisbcx),  and  of 
ad  ventures- which  were  really  experfeneed,  adoriK^d  otol^yby" 
the  altowaMe  graees- of ;  poetical  imagery  and  diction,  aitd 
diverf^i£ed  by  the  natural  disposition  toromancef  of  a  traveBtr 
conscious  of  having  gone  through  unusiial  difficultJes  antf 
dangers,  and  wishiog  to*  make  the  W;orst  of  them   to  an 
audi©n<re  composed  of  credulous  land'srmeoA  who  could  ne:ver 
have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  whi^tev^r  statement% 
he  inight  chuse  to  impose  upoa  their  beliiefl 
-    We  have  here  spoken  from  aur  own  repotte<}tioar  of  the 
gen^^al  Qutlioe^ndi^oiitents  of  an  uo^QJ^^d  QiaQiis.CTipt> 
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'  vi'iih  the  penisal  pFwhich  we  were  gratifiedyeveii  ata-periadt' 
not  long  previous  to  the  death  pf  its  mucb-value'd  author. 
We  are  not  able  positively  to  spe^k  as  tq  the  degree  of  per* 
feptioQ  to  which  it  was  advanced  by  him ;  biit  it  should  seem 
that  no  part  of  it  had  been  brouj^tto  a  regular  completion jk 
except  a  small  nortion  which  was  originally  inten4ed  only 
f6r  a  prefatory  discourse^  or  introductory  chapter  to  the  main 
Work.  Such,  at  least,  is  what  we  always  considered  to  have 
been  his  meaning  with  regard  to  the  ^  Essty  on  the  Cliarac« 
ter  of  Ulysses/  which  is  now,  after  an  interval  of  three 
Years  since  his  death,  presented  to  the  public.  We  are  happy 
in  haviqg  this  opportunity  of  representing  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  ace^irate  statement  of  the  facts  attending  the  oom* 
position  of  thi«  litde  work,  being  surprised  to  observe  that^ 
in  the  advertijsemept  prefixed  to  it,  though  it  is  professe^d  to 
iiaye been  published  by  some  of  Uie  most  intimate  of  the* 
author's  friends,  uo  notice  whfitever  is  taken  of  that  more 
esttetisive  undertaking  to  which  it  ought  to  he.  considered 
pnly  in  the  light  of  ah  appendage  :  the  obyious  consequence* 
is.  Chat  it  wiff  be  very  wrongly  appreeiated  by  ajil  those  wha 
lire  not  acquainted/ as  we  happen  to  he^  with  the  attendip^. 
drcnmstances. 

^  In  one  passage,  indeed,  of  the  little  work  before  ns, 
(|).120,),  the  author  distinctly  refers  to  an  intended  pubKca- 
tlon  of  t;he  nature  we  have  mentioned;  and  this  passage, 
fit  least,  ought  16  have  drawn  an  explanation  at  full  length 
ffOm  his  editors,  if  they  are  in  possession  of  the  posthu<t 
Bjous  papers  froi?i  which  they  offer  this  as  a  selection/  . 
'  *lBut  we  have  too  long  dflaye^  what  we  had  tp  say  on  the 
particular  subject  before  us^  of  which  we  ^ust  now  contend 
purselves  with  giving  a  snof mary  review.  We  cannot  elu- 
cidate the  general  plan  of  the  author  more  clearly  vt  coiit 
fStsely  than  by  staling  \n  his  own  words  the  conception  oq 
Ijrhjch  he  pro6peded  in  forming  it. 

f  A  perusal  of  the  Qdyssey,  hoiireyer,  with  %Qxti^  attention  has  in? 
fsliped  me  1p  Cfopsider  the  character  <>f  its  herb,  not  only  as  Hoin«r'a 
fchef  d-«euvr«9  but  as  an  excellent  rfspresentatiop,  not  ^xcepde4  by 
Ifae  roost  skilful  copyiste;^  of  nature  in  any  succeeding  age. 

f  Jo^^Eafn^nethjs  eTftraprdinary  personage,  depictured  by  an  au^ 
thcfy  iyhO|  apcording  to  the  bes(  of  our  kno^vledge,  £rit  attempted 
tplinfold  tfie  passiqns  of  ^he  human  mind,  to  develope  its  secrete 
^Pfingrl  ^4  l^ten^  tiiotiops,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  i^n  investigation 
neither  destitute  of  interest  por  curiosity.  His  pages,  xdcXoy  je«^foy^ 
^hold  the  jroirrbur  up  to  nature,'  and  reflect  pur  own  siipilitudes 
.}h,  a  race  of  beings,  yvbose  real  forms,  long  since  blended  witl^ 
their  primitive  dqst,  have  faded  from  existence  for  nearly  three 
{hoiisand  years.    He  l^rings  them  alivp  before  oar  eyes,  and  shevfs 
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'%s,  m  an  infinite  vandty  of  sitoadkvns^  man«  aBh4Wit» 'tts  M  Ife  ^ 
now  is,  and  in  the  example  of  Uly3^s>  tio  the  bist  of  fahcoBcep«» 
tion  possibly,  man  as  ke  oajght  to  be/^ :  '        • 

And  a  little  further, 

*The  Odyssey,  according  to  my  ipprehension,  li  as  truly  a  moral 
romance,  founded  on  real  facts,  us  the  Cytopaedia  of  Zenop&oa  i 
«n4  its  hero  is  exhibited  as  a  mode)  of  piety  and  patienbe,  of  exeih^ 
X^ry  aflectiou  to  his  family,  his  friends  and  country,  of  coiiMmtnat6 
valour,  conduct,  fortitude  and  wisdom.  The  latter,  which  is  th^ 
most  striking  feature  i  n  his  character,  accompanies  him,  allegprically 
personiiied,thro'out  the  Odyssey,  separates  him  Arom  Calypso  at 
tot,  and  finally  concludes  «  treaty  of  peace  for  him  with  hfs  re- 
bellious Ithacans.  From  this  quality,  like  ramifications  from  a  vigoc^ 
pus*  trunk  shoot, various  others  of  a  kindred  nature — circumspection^ 
penetration f  cunnings  invention ^  versatility ^  addreU^  and  tratotficai 
persuasion.  Talents  most  undoubtedly  not  equally  estimate,  and 
some  of  no  estimation  in  our  eyes  :  yet  it  will  p^erhaps  hereafter 
appear  that  in  those  of  Homer  non^  of  them  tended  to  hSs  hero'i 
discredit.  His  virtues  however,  those  which  we  alloW  to  b^  such; 
are" never  carried  to  an  unnatural  height.  Hi^  fortitude  giveft  way 
to  tears  when  be  reflects  on  his  long  absence  fro^his  native  coun^ 
try;  and,  when  detained  in  the  enchianted  po\veA  of  a  beautiful 
l^oddess^  he  for  a  While  jibrgfets  it.  He  is  not  a  faultless  nionster^ 
]^ut  an  elevated  human  character^  exhibited  fOr  iadmiration  aA^ 
imitation.  '  x 

"  quid  Tirtus  el  quid  sapieAtia  pdssi^    ;    , 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulysses."    L.  L  Ep.  !^/ 

To  those  who  are  i^cqttatnted  with  the  general  cbahvcter 
•f  Mr.  Hole's  worka  and  of  his  ihind^  tfafs  expoaiticm  of  hia 
desigo  will  forcibly     recall  the  image  of  the  author.    It 
contains  the  striking  picture  of  an  imaginat^n^  strong  and 
«clive,  which,  having  once   fixed  itself  on  sofne  visionary 
olyect   that  it  (has  met  with  during  its  excursions  in  the 
fields  of  conjecture>  drags  it  into  ekistence  before  the  light 
of  day,  givies  it  a  name  and  a  body^  and  actually  builds  on 
its  own  visionary  foundatimis  a  superstructure  of  intrinsic^  * 
aCrength  and  solidity.  >   Few  men  would  hatre  thought  of  dis^ 
coverings  in  Homer^s  Ulysses,  the  model  of  a  ^perfect  cba* 
racter;  yet,  in  ^ome  happy  moment  when  the  reins  were 
given  up  to  fancy,  the  idea  casually  suggested  itself,  which 
ne  afterwards  pursued  and  consolidated  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  reason,  till  he  has  actually  produced>  in  support  of  it,  ^ 
such  a  chain  of  arsument  aiS  (taken  within   the  hounds  with . 
which  he  himself  has  circumscribed  its  generality)  will  not  -  . 
t>6  very  easily  confuted.  ■ 

The  arrangement  of  this  little  book  is  not  quite  so  «cca* 
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0aA$  or  w«U  connected  as  t^  nature  of  a*  wguventaiiiie 
work  requires ;  btit  U  is  hardly  fair  to  dwell  upoo  this  as  a 
faulty  since  it  is  uncertain  fapw  far.  Mr.  H.  coasidered  it 
as  complete.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  be  livedo  it  was  liable 
to  his  own  revision  and  correction,  and  it  would  probably 
havj^  undergone  considerable  alterations  in  his  hands  before 
it  was  committed  to.  the  press.  The  editors,  however^ 
deserve  praise  for  having  abstained  from  interfering  ia  so 
4e)ioaie  a  business  as  amending  papers  that  might  have  «p« 
fieared  to  tliem  imperfect,  a  privilege  which  ought  pet  haps 
fii  oo  case  to  be  admitted,  but  where  the  avthcir  km  left 
)»articular  direction^  for  the  purpose. 
^  Re,  apparently^  begins  to  argue  on  the  differeiit  iFirlaes 
which  he  has  ascrilied  to  his  hero>  s>ng'y>  ctnd  in  order  ;  birt 
$oon  relinquishes  that  course^  and  takes  every  action  prenter«» 

{)rise  in  wiiich  he  is  concerned,  accordmg  to  the  <^rono* 
ogical  succession  rn  which  it  occurs,  through  the  Iliad  first, 
and  afterward*  through  the  Odyssey.""  Tne  principle  on 
which  he  proceeds  Is, however'^  strictly  adhered  to;  that,  ii| 
order  to  estimate  rightlv  the  characters  which  Homer  has 
.delineated,  we  must  place  ourselves,  by  rejation,  in  (hose 
timesand  among  those  people  whose  manners  and  actiona 
he  describes ;  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  opinibes 
which  the  morality  of  the  )goapeU  and  of  the  aoost  enlight* 
eoed  heathen  philosophersl^as  cultivated  in  our  minds,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  that  system  which  we  may  collect  from 
Homer^s  writings,  that  he  himself  acknowledged.  .  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  a  hero,  pious,  humane,  prudent,  chaste, 
and  klDnourable,  accohrdingto'the  doctrinei^  of  thepoet,  we 
must  represent  teoorselves  the  character  of  a  man^ 
IPinctual'to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion^  mercifol 
.stnA  affectionate  to  those  over  whom  Jove  has  invested  bim 
itith  thediviwe  rights  of  »  jhoVereign,  artful,  versatile,  cir*> 
.  cnmspect, -and  (according to  modern*  acceptation)  cunotiiig, 
too  wise  and  temperate  to  be  lost  in^he  pursnit  of  pleasure,, 
oaveful  and  religious  in  respecting  the  property  of  frietMls, 
allies,  and  subp?cts.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these 
attribtit^  iftclade  the  cbristiao  duties  of  love  to  God  and- 
Ottraeiighboiir,  of  ibrgivenef^s  of  injuries,  of 'mirldnees  and 
compassiott  iowaids  aa  hnmbled  enemy,  or  that  any  con- 
.tradielion  is  implied  when  we  behold  the  jcaan  of  honour 
cxi^reisbig  the  functions  of  a  robbev  or  pirate,  or  the  tempe. 
rale  and  afcetemious  WMnn  occasionally  lulled  sisleep  in  the 
annsof  a. mistress.  A  short  extract  will  exemplify  more 
paHiottkirtythe>generai  style  of  arguoaeoi  pursued  in  tikis 
essay.* 

^Inrcspectf  l^wever,  to  V'lysses' connexion  with  Calypso,  the 
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fltfcV  Eaay  on  the  Chafaehr  bf  (Ttput.  Hi 

tt!L6%i  substantial  defence  ii^,  that  concubinage  in  his  days  had  no  de« 
gree  of  ctiitainality  annexed  to  it,  nor  did  any  disgrace  attend  the 
fnift  of  such  an  union.  Agamemnon,  in  bis  rapturous  praise  tX 
Teucer,  recalls  that  circumstance,*  as  if  it  tended  to  enhance  ^H 
tktm^  according  to  Custathiu^'  opinion,  but  unquestionably  not  bf 
iMy  df  dtspiragethent.  Ulysses,  likewise,  when  in  disguise,  and  %\U 
ling  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Eumasus,  professes  himself  the  son  of  m 
coaCBbine.fHe  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  his  youth  beassocmteU 
widi  pirates  ^  a  declaration  according  to  modern  ideas  even  less  cai^ 
tttlaied  to  strengthen  his  (nte rest  with  the  honest  swine-herd,  and 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter/  ^ 

Th^  whole  subject  of  the  ^ssay  is  again  concisely  suai^ 
med  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book^  ftritb  which  we^  alsdj 
will  conclude  bur'remarks.    . 

'  The  subject  would  admit  of  further  amplification,  but  it  is  tfoped 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  point  which  is  contended  ; 
ihat  no  mental  excellence  nor  moral  virtue  can  easily  be  discovered, 
tiiat  is  not  exemplified,  so  far  as  Homer's  ideas  extended,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ulysses  ;  and  yet,  as  I  conceive,  those  talents  and  virtuei 
aire  so  happily  modified  and  blehded,  that  they  never  appeai*  forced. 
\innatural,  or  extraneous :  they  harmonise  together,  and  coiistitiit  J 
a  Charactei-  rto  less  singular  than  splendid,  as  the  pHsiiiatic  coloUrk 
melt  into  ^ach  other,  and  form  one  luminous  spot.  That  a  liian; 
existing  in  athunpolished  and  barbarous  age,  who  it  ttiay  hk  fairly 
^onjectared,  had  no  model  (but  of  thecudest  kind,)  should  be  ^n^ 
dued  with  energy  of  mind  to  conceive,  and  possessed  of  talents  i^ 
disphiy  a  character  so  complicated  and  complete  in  such  a  variety 
of  difficult  and  interesting  situations,  cannot  but  command  ouf 
lender  and  admiration.  The  more  minutely  it  isi  examined^  thf 
more  evidently  we  find  that  the  design^  however  bold,  is  exceeded 
by  the  happiness  of  the  execution.^ 

hrL-t.  tX.^^Letters  and  Papers  dit   Jgricultute,  PtMtin^^ 
Sfd.    s^tetUd  from  the'Cotmpondtikce  of  the  Bdth  ahd 
West  ofifigland  Societi^for  Iht  EiktouYdgefh^Ht  df  A^^H^ 
fnlturt^   jirtn,    ManufuctuHs^  and   CofnMrtt.     Voi,  JT^- 
pp.  414i    8ro.  85.    boards^  tlobinlblf. 

.   IT  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  bene^ftcial  inHtrenee  of  tb^ 
BlLtlr  Agricultural  Society,  which  haa  no^  beeb  establiihed 


'^  '  II.  flii.  289,  Hottest  Satteboyin  tdatt  flN>d«maiyf,  «do|^e4  the  ^niiaieAt 
^f  **  fk*  kAitf  of  int)i  'y*  M.a  aarrtci  with  the  >q«ir*of  the  wood,  th«(  caHing 
aav  perfon  the  son  of  a  >  ■;  Mfhtninewaiu  %  frisbdiy  m«auer>  iv«t  •  fliecKK 

MtdlnpUHieiit.' 
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8J2    Papep  of^thi  BaihJgriculturalSoeiety,  Vol  X. 

nearly  thirty  yearsj  has  been  very  cobsklerable,  not  only  in  its^ 
immediate  vicinity^  but  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom* 
Its  meetings  and  publications  nave  taught  naen  to  observe,  re* 
fleet,  and  reason,  on  subjects  formerly  deemed  rnscrulahle, 
add  its  premiums  and  honours  have  elicited  a  laudable  spirit 
of  emulation  amongst  that  class  of  men;  who,  from  tii^  ndture 
of  tbetr  employment  and  th^ir.  habits  of  life,  are  the  most* 
ri vetted  te  their  ancient  usages.  Facts,  however,  are  the 
most  efficient  argnments;  the  Bath  Society  has  been  the 
means  of  inclosing  and  cultivating  twenty  thousand  acres  of* 
,the  Mendip  hills ;  above  thirty  thousand  acres  of  marsh  land 
have  been  drained,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  inclosed 
and  cultivated  by  its  influence  in  Somersetshire  alon^^con* 
stituting  altogether  an  advance  in  the  rental  of  the  countj'^ 
of  at  least  sixty  thousaiid  pounds  per  vannum.  If  we  con- 
sider the  additional  number  of  persons  necessary  to  cultivate 
sixty  thousand  acres  evtxy  year,  we  shall  be  at  n5  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  during  the  last* 
twenty  years. 

The  tenth  volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  contains  thirty^ 
two  papers,  with  a  preface,  and  an  eloge  on  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  by   the  editor,   Mr.   Matthews.       On  this     me- 
rited, but    over-laboured   panegyric,  we    are  not    callcrf 
upon   to  dwell,   but  shall  proceed  to   eKamlpe  the  papers^ 
sicce  no  arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  disposition  of 
them  under  the  heads  of  their  respective  authors.    The  (irsi 
paper,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townscnd,  on  *  the  food  of  ptimts,' 
informs  us  of  nothing  new.     He  says  that  the  soil  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Barcelona,  *  is  principally  quartz,  from  defcomposed 
granite  ;*  we  apprehend  the  author  must  have  mistaken  pri- 
mitive lime-stone  and  breccias  for  granite,  as  we  know  of 
I39thing  like  it   near  Barcelona,  nor^  even  at  Montserrat^ 
Mr.'lvagstaffe  furnishes  some  interesting  remarks  '  on  re- 
.  claiming  Waste  Lands,'    and  recommends  the  planting  of 
oaks,  and  poplars, and  willows  in  the  ditches  and  hecjge-rows 
,of  newly  cuhivated  districts.    Mr.  L.  Tugwell  has  two  pa- 
pers,, one  on  *  iiewly  constructed  Drags  and  Harrows,'  apd 
the  other,  on  a  new  method  of  '  slating ;'  the  fornaer  is  a 
very  evident  and  a  very  necessary  improvement,  which  has 
•been  copied  into  mo&t  of  our  periodical  publications  on  a^ri-  . 
cultural  affairs.     It  consists  principally  in  constructing  ib^ 
wood  of  the  harrow  so  ths^t  no  two  of  its  teeth  can  form  a 
line,  and  that   the  teeth  shall  cut  horizontally,  and  not  ver- 
tically,  aH   they  have  hitherto,  doiie*-  We  agree  with  the 
•author  in  thinking  it  extraordinary  that  no  improVethent 
should  have  been  i^ooner  made  on  this  n^cessarv.^pt^k- 
ward'instrumeQt*    We  arc  sorry  we  cannot  as  fully  approve 
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ortbe,i|utbor's  mode  of  slaling.    Someihiog,  of  a  similar 
plaa  l^as  been  in  use  m^r\y  years,  tn  which  screw  naihgr  wcr«f' 
used;i  and  which  completely  resisted  the  actioh  of  the  wind^ 
but  w^s  never  perfectly  impervious  to  the  rain  or  moisture** 
Putty  was  aIso  qsed,  as  recooi mended  by  Mr.Tugweil,  but 
the  birds  pecked  it  so  as  to  rentier  it  useless.  Another  evil  in 
tbi$  plan  is  sufiicienily  obvious,  'that  should  a  small  stone  or 
other  hard  body  fall  on  the  slates,  they  would  either  be  shai- 
teredj  or  broken  in  such  ainanner  as  it  would  be^^vt^ry  difficult-' 
to  remedy*    Upon  the  >yhple,  we  have  still  to  lament  that  a 
more  durable  and  light  method  of  slating,  and  more  imper* 
yio.us  to  wind  and  water,   is  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  con^-^ 
atniction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  vDavis  favours  us  with  several  ingetitous  *  Answer*  to* 
the  Queries  on  the  State  of  Crops,'  &Q.  in.  1800;  ^  on  Ptant- 
ing/  *  Leasing  on  Live^,'  and  ^entering  Lands,'  and  'oq  the 
^Management  of  Marsh  Lauds,  Irrigation,'  &c.    In  account- 
ing for  the  failure  in  the   crops  of  IfiOO  by  the  '  blight/- 
^  rust,  or  mildew/  (the  former  is  properly  apoiied  to  thedis-^ 
ease  in  the  ear,  the  latter  to  that  in    the  stalk,)  the   author 
adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is' a  fungus,  called  by  Lambert, 
uredofrumenti,  and  anticipates?  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  that    '  its  seeds  are  floating  in  the  air,  and  lodge  on 
the  stalks  of  wheat  when  newly  wetted,  take  root,  grow  ra- 
pidlyy  and  from  that  moment  the  grain  in  the  ear  loses  all 
Its  nourishment  from  the  root,  ^nd  shrivels  away/    It  is  also 
observed,  '  that  as  weak  animals  are  more  subject  to  disease 
.  than. strong  ones,  so  are  weak  crops.     Wheat  on  lands  ex- 
hausted by  continual  crops,  though  highly  manured,t  is  most 
subject  to  blight,  for  want  of  that  necessary  fast  foot- Mold 
which  wheat  particularly   requires.     In  a  highly*manuredi 
garden  wheat  is  generally  blighted  ;  on  a  dunghill  it  is  al* 
ways  so/    Why  these  *  floating  seeds*  shoulji  particularly 
adhere  to  wheat  in  such  situations  and  not  in  others,   we 
leave  to  their  advocates  to  detertfiioe.    The  question  how* 
ever  is  more  serious  than  they  seem  to  apprehend  ;    and  if 
iiien  will  continue  to  receive  the  mere  efl*usions  of  a  heated 
imagination,  occasioned  b^  a  rage  for  system  and  the  /0/7-. 
prry^f  science,  as  experimental  truths,  we  can  have  little 
hope  that   this  evil  wrill   be  speedily   eradicated.     Whilst 


•  Thi«  paper  ii  dated  Nov.  1800,  that  of  ihc  Baronet  Jan.  1805. 
^  f  There  j»  nothing  more  certain^  than  that  manuril^g  ma^  be  carried  to  ex. 
jcest  ii>  wjirm  climates.  Whtfre  irrigation  it  practised,  it  «ftpn  hippensihatW 
ibis  process  the  fariDtrt  are  much  more  succcssi^l  at  increasing  the  quant. ty 
than  the  (|uahc^  of  their  grain,  and  atiliough  they  may,  have  more  bu&hels  o^' 
%thett,  they  hare  fewft  pounds  of  flour.  The  same  occurs  frfquentlj  in  this 
cuvkiitry* 
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'  seeds  flo^ting^  in  the  «k/  whicb  ^^xt  t^^i  seen  hf  aft jr  - 
person>and  which  in  faet  exist  only  in  thefshc^y  cf  aotn^'or 
the  more  visionary  bot^nist8>  afe  a^ctib^d  as  th6  effietefit 
^  cause  of  mildew  OF  blighl,  few  persons  Will  be  so  fattirdyas 
to  attempt  to.  find  a  remedy  j  but  if  a  more  sound  philos^ 
phy  were  disseminated^  if  exp^rin^eats  were  instituted/ and 
tbe  real  cause  developed,  if  allpractttial  men  were  con tinced 
of  the  fuct,  that  the  excrefeceftces  on  tjie  stalks  of  Wheat  are 
tiothing  but  the  obstructed  juices  of  im  plajtt,  and  th^t  thi^ 
obstruction  is  facilitated  by  frequent  ti^ansiiioiiS'from  heat  t)^ 
Cold  (the  latter  bein^  generated  by  the  evapoi^atton  (jf  Iht' 
moisture^  which  is  admitted  to  be  ati  actife  agent  In  ttiis 
disease)  and  by  a  kind  of  sthenic  diathesis  (if  \¥e  maybe- 
allowed  the  Expression),  the  coxisecjuence  of  forcing  there- 
getabfe  beyond  its  natural  powers  of  growth  ;  if  these 
truths,  instead  of  fanciful  theories^  werd  more  Attentively- 
considered,  we  mi&iht  then  bbpe  to  -dtsco ver  a  retlaedy  for  tut 
evil  complained  of.  The  following  circutiistance  should  have* 
'    been  long  since  established  on  a  taore  certain  basis  :  ' 

I'  -  I  Blighted  wheat,  though  so  much  reduced  in  quantity  and  qua* 
lity  A%  to  its  productiveness  in  fiuur,  is  very  liUle,  if  anfi,  the  tit>wsc 
Jor  teed.  It  is  certainly  a  paradox  :  but. the  oldest  dnd  be&t  far*' 
Bsers  hold  it  as  a^maxim^  that  blighted  wheat  mllgrfno  as  well  as  the 
moMtptrfei^t  grain  ;  and-  that  the  crqp  produced  by  the  former  i^ 
noi  more  subject  to  blight  than  that  produced  from  the  tatter:  I  da 
>  not  defend  the  practice,  but  I  bure  known  it  f&(»^\it&dly  successful ; 
imd  1  have  seen  ibe  farmers  ikiot-e  Itnxious  to  get  blighted  whe^t  for 
«owing  this  year  than  ever.  One  reason  rti^y  be  that  they  get  it 
cheaper  ;  another,  that  they  hHve.nwre  grdihi  iii  ^  bj^hel ;  but  ad-' 
fnitijng  the  fact*  a  better  reajsun  strikes  nie^  ti^^  that  th^  se^d  lie$ 
longer  in  the -ground  than  that  of  piutiip  grain,  and  is  not  apt  tti 
burst  (or  nielt^  as  it  is  sometimes  proviucialiy  .cftU(/d)  l)eford  it  fl^ 
getates/ 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prescribe  US  tlie  power  of  de- 
tailing tlie  eofnte<it!»  of  the  other  papecs  by  Ibis  very  at)Ie  , 
agriculturist.  His  essay  oit  ^  Planting/  evinces  both  ^ 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject^  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  (hat  depait- 
merit.  The  tno  papers  on  *  leasing  Estates  for  Live s/  and 
♦  entering  on  Lands/  ate  no  leas.rnterefsting'. 

Lord  Somerville  presents  tbe  Society  witb^  a  corfee^e^it*. 
inal^  oi* the  quantity  of  Jabo.ur  performed  by  oxen  ip  one 
year,  whence  his  lordship  infers  that  ^heir  great  superiorky 
over  hof ses  foi*  agricultural  purposes  is-auffieieally  inmiifrsti 
.The  question  is  too  coatroversial  for  tis  to  r^nterfere  in.  *  Hii 
J^rdihj^  also  cotnmanicates  an  accoatit  of  Jhe  prodace  ol 
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Merino  Wool  made  ktio  Broad  Clott^^butit  woaM  ikolbe 
intelligible  4o  those  wbo  have  not  seen  the  s|>ecimet;d«         » 

Mr.  BilliDgsIey  claimed  the  Society's  premium^ for  ploiJgli«« 
ing  S85  acres^  and  Harrowing  291  on  the  Mendip  hills,  with 
tight  <}xen  in  eleven  months,  the  whole  ex  pence  of  whicfa, 
including  wear  and  tear,  ^amounted  only  to  48.  IQ^d.  per 
acre  for  ploi^hing^nd  2s.  6d.  for  harrowing.  Hadibe  same 
l>een  let  by  hire,  it  would  have  cost  8s.  per  acre  for  plough* 
ing,  and  4s.  for  harrowing;  so  that  is  a  saving  is  obtained  of 
nearly  a  half  by  the  use  of  oxen  instead  of  horses.  The  same 
'  author,^  in  conjunction  with  the  editor  and  others,  gives  an 
interesting  *  Survey  of  Mr.  Parsons's  Farm/  which  obtained 
ibe  Socieijr's  premium  as  being  the  most  complete  ra  the 
county  of  Somerset*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  en«* 
merate  some  of  the  agricultural  labours  of  Mr.  Biliing<9lefy  : 
it  appears  that  he  has  '  procured  th^  inciosure  of  40^000 
acves;  that  he  has  himself  inclosed  and  culti^rated  4000; 
that  he  has  made  100  miles  of  fencing;  that  j)e  has  planted 
1,500^000  thorn  plants,  besides  other  trees  j^  that  he  has 
burned  and  spread  500,000  bushels  of  lime,  ploughed  15,000 
acres,  and  invented  aplou'gh  which  occasions  a  saving  of  £s» 
an  acre,  aad' which  nas  been  to  himself  a  means  of. saving' 
him  3,0001  ,  and  to  bis  neighbours  on  the  Mend t(»  bills,  abooi 
6001.  per  annum;' 

We  pass  over  a  very  lame  report  of  a  committee  on  Lord, 
Somervilte's  claim  to  a  premium  for  "  liie  gi;eutest  number 
and  most  profitable  sor^t  oi»  sheep'  in  proportion  to  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  pasturage,  to  notice  Dr.  Parr^'sjnore  ac<?urate  , 
$tatenfieQi,irom  ^hich  we  learn,  that  on  land  not  worth  more 
than  36s,  per  acre,  his  lordship  pastured  1085  sheep,  whicU 

fave  a  net  profit  of  l,o04l.  8s.  6d.,  ^r  yl.  Is.  3d.  per  acre* 
Ir.  Parry  also  Laid  before  the  society  at  its  annual  meetingy 
the  results  of  his  own  uieriiorioMs  laboftrs  during  thirteea 
years  in  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  improving  of  wool.  These 
results  ;ire  contained  in  the  following  propositions,  and 
clearly  demonstrate  that,  under  the  managemeut  of  this  en- 
lightened breeder,  we  can  now  boast  of  possessing  animals 
superior  to  any  others  in  Europe  ;  namely,  sheep  which  beat 
'  the  finest  pile  on  the  jargesL  carcase. 

•1.  The  first  position  which  I  shall  endeavour  torstabtksh,  is,  that 
%he  wool  of  the  fourth  cn)|>  of  this  breed  (llyelanJ    ewts  vvilh  i^Ierino 
rams)  is  fully  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  male  parent  stuck  la 
.    England.     .  \ 

'if.  By  breeding  frona  select  Merino-Ryeland  rams  and  ewes  of  this 
•     fllotk,' sheep  may  be  obtained,! Irc  fli'cces  ot  wbkh  are  superir^rboth  fo 
those  of  the  cross-bred  parents,  and  of  course  to  those  of  the  origif^jil 
prq^nitors  of  the  pure^lerino  blood  in  EnglancT. 
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^  IIL  From  mix«i}  nuns  of  this  bred^  sheep  may  be  obtained  hav* 
ing  wool  at  least  equal  in  fiaenesfrto  the  best  which  caii  be  procured 
horn  $pain« 

*  1V»  Wool  from .  ijicejt  of  a  proper  modification  of  Merino  and 
Hyeland,  uilt  make  cloth  equal  to. that  from  the  Spanish  wool 
imported  into  this  country. 

*  V.  The  proporticn  of  fine  wool  in  the  fleeces  of  this  cross-  breed  i9 
equals  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  be^t  Spanish  pile^. 

*  VK  This  wool  is  more  profitable  in  the  manufacture  than  the 
test  Spanish.*  ' 

•^YIK  Thelambs^  wool  of  theMerino-UyeldhcT  breed  will  make 
Jner  cloth  than  the  best  of  that  of  the  pure  Merino  breed. 
•  *  VlII.  Should  long  wool  of  this  degree  of  fineness  be  wanted  for 
a^wlsy  or  any  manufacture  which  cannot  be  perfected  With  otir  com- 
Bton  coarse  long  wools,  the  riim's  fleece  of  the  cross  breed  will  prove 
tiiat  this  can  be  effected  by  allowing  the  fleece  to  remain  on  the 
animal  unshorn  for  two  ycars» 

*  IXth«and  last  proposition  ;  that  although  I  have  never  selected  a 
breeding  ram  or  ewe  on  account  of  any  other  quality  than  the  fine- 
»es»of  the  fleece,  this  stock  is  already  much  improved  as  to  the  form 
of  its  carcase^  comparatively  with  the  Merinos  originally  imported.* 

All  these  propositions  were  illustrated  by  specimens  siib-J 
ipitied  la  ibe  inspection  of  the  whole  society  :  to  which  it 
is^bdded,  that  wethers  of'  this  breeds '  may  easily  be  made 
to  weigb  l&or  18  lb*  per  quarter/  In  this  interesting  me- 
inoir>  which/is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  talents  and 
reputation  of  its  author,  we  have  found  only  one  expressiont 
against' which  we  must  enter  our  decided  protest ;  it  is  in  the 
concluding  sentetice^  in  which  Dr.  P.  intimates  his  intention 
of  not  troubling  the  society  in  future  on  this  subject.  We 
hope  the  doctor  has  not  resolved  to  decline  all  farther  experi-^ 
inents  in  sheep-breeding ;  and  although  it  is  evident  that  his 
^cks  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  a  few- 
years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  in  this  caun* 
try^yet  it  is^fair  to  conclude  that  h^  who  has  already  done  so 
ZQUch^  may  still  do  more.  And  from  the  philosopher  whc^e 
experiments  have  been  so  eminently  successful^and  so  impor- 
tant to  his  country,  the  public^  without  any  ingratitude  for 
the  past,  never  expect  the  termination  of  his  labours^  but 
at  the  end  of  his  valuable  life. 

Mr.  A*  Young  has  compiled  a  pretty  copious  Essay  on 
Manures/ which  gained  the  first  *  Bedfordian  gold  medal/ 


«  «' f  Porty .eight  pounds  of  scoured  Spanislt  wdol  make  abuut  27}  yards, of 
Itroud  cloth  ;  whereas  the  same  ()uaiitit  j  of  the  Ddclor'b  wool  aadt  30^  yvd9^ 
which  in  1S02  sold  fur  23s.  a  yarji.'  This  is  a  most  important  adtautajje  vf 
iittriy  1-lOth  mote  clotU* 
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value  20  guineas.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here. 

th&t  tbe  excellent '  design  of  this  medallion  is  the  [xrodnc* 

tion  of  a  lady,  the  ingetyou«  Mis3  Faoshawe/ — Mr.  Hallet 

informs  the  society  pf  his  success  in  destroying  insects  on 

fruit  trees   by   tobacco  water.     Mr.   Pryce  suggests  some 

useful  hints  on  the  best  means  of  employing;  the^^  poor  in 

workhouses.      Mr.  Matthews  writes  two  sensible  disserta* 

ttODs,  one  on  the '  high  price  of  provi^ons/  and  another  otx 

the  '  utility  of  making  family  wines.*    The  latter,  we  think, 

is  a  subject  highly  worthy  of  fit  te;n  tion,  and  does  honourbotti 

to  the  head  atid   heart  of  kbe  author.     Hq  proposes  the 

cultivation  of  black  currants,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  salutary 

juice,  of  which   a  pleasant  wine  might  be  made  for  tii^ 

use  of  the  sick  poor.     Loudon  has  recommended  the  cui* 

tivation  of  rtie  mulberry-tree  for  this  laudaUe  purpose ;  we' 

think  both  practicable*,  and   deserving  every  possible  en« 

couragement.     Mr.  Gordon  Grey  submits  some  observation?, 

as  axioms,  '  on  Uie  most  profitable  size  of  farming  cattle,*' 

all  of  which  are  decidedly  in  favour  of^mali  or  middling  sized 

animals.    This  paper  is  well  calculated  iq  check  the  injuii-' 

ous  practice  of  propagating  useless  over-grown  cattle,  whidi'^ 

are  neither  fit  tor  food  nor  Ifibpur.    The  last  paper  we  shall 

mention    contains  the  most  original  proposition,  on  the 

'  cultivation    of  the  poppy,'  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 

iiig  an  oil  from  its  seeds,  tb   be  substituted  for  olive  oiU 

JDr*  Cogan  takes  the  statements  from  the  Dutch ;  and  wheit 

we  reflect  that  almost  al|  our  j^alad  oil  comes  from  the  enemy, 

it  is  surely  patriotic  t«^  introduce  a  wholesome  substitute' 

that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  such  an  article* 

The  oil  is  prepared  from  the  seed  nf  the  poppy,  and  perbajJi 

those  now  cultivated  for  opium,  might  also  furnish  an  agree** 

able  and  nutril ions  oil. 

From  the  preceding  view  our  readers  will  pejTeive,  that  if 
thistenth  volume  has  been  retarded  in  the  pubttcation,  it  i.4 
not  inferior  in  importanceto  the  former;  and  the, public  are 
highly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  editor,  who  has,  as  far  as 
possiole,  divested  it  of  all  idle  or  visionary  speculations  in 
o^der  to  give  a  more  explicit  statement  of  facts  and  practi- ' 
cal  results.  In  this  he  has  evinced  much  sound  judgmerft 
and  good  sen8e>  amd  his  remarks  are  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  work. — It  appears  that  the  finances  of  the  so- 
ciety are  tiot  quite  so  prosperous  as  might  be  wished  ;  did 
they  change  their  higher  pfcuwiflry  premiums  \nio  kortorartf 
f»n^s,  they  might  pf^rbaps  in  some  degree  relieve  these  en*- 
j^atras^ments. 
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Abt.  Ti.'^Comieornm.  Grecorum  Tragmenia  Qtutdam, 
emvavit,  et  Noiai  addidii  Rohertus  fVatpole,  A,B.  Trin, 
CeiLCant^     Svo.pp.  11^.   5$.  Boards,   Mawraan.   t80d» 

W  E  bad  occasion   to  devote  considerable  IklteDttoo  to  a. 

Jmbliotton  of  thifigentlenaao's  two  yejsirs  ago.  The  work  b^^r 
OKe  us  1$  tiifling  in  size^  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest 
to  seholars.  It  probably  owed  its  origin  lo  a,  bint  tbrown-out 
l^yibe  greal  Beniley,  which  encouraged  the  le^arned  c^  bi» 
iitae  to  expect  a  perfect  collection  of  tbe  fragments  of  Qf^ek. 
|K>etry,  which  lie  scattered  through  Pltttacch,  Alhenaaas^. 
Slobeas,  the  fatliers^  &c.,  under  ti>e  sanctipa.of  h'm  n»Qie. 

The  little  voIuiBe*  which  is  beret  offered  t0  oui  no*iec^ 
ccHnes  reeouiniended  by  the  w^eU-known  taleots  andaMidni- 
tjr  of  the  collector,  supported  by  the  cisslstance,  and  in  ai»n^  ' 
.  ]pftrL9  of  its  execution,  though  we  fear  not  in  atl.,  coimt^naa- 
«ed  by  the  approbation  of -professor  *Porson.  We  are  by  na 
means  inclined  to  think  the  editor,  even  uoasaisled^  to  W 
iaadequate  to  the  performance  of  what  be  atteeipted  ;,  and 
tkait^  when  figbting  under  the  yv)ng  of  the  first  scholar  in  tbe 
age,  h^  sbould  fail  in  the  oiain  object,  that  of  restoring  ta 
inii;Ul^ted  sentences  their  purity,  or  a  reading  more  nearly 
approaching  to  purity^  and  ensured  by  parallel  instances, 
IB  kaipossible»  He  is  niindiitl  of  the  debt^  and  returns  bis  aC'- 
^nowledgments  in  t^rms  tbot  are  elegant  and  appropriate. 

The  errors  that  principally  .suggested  themselves  to  »»,  ' 
consisted  in  the  inaccuracy  of  some  references,  and   tlie 
omis&ion  of  alt  reference  or  clue  to  many  pieces  in  tbiscoUec- 
tion.     To  be  correct  in  this  point  is  of  the  first  itiiportancej^ 
^d  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  important. 

Eupplis  and  Cratintis>  the  rivals  in  the  old  conaedy,  hold' 
Ibe  first jplace;  -from  the  former  oF  these  Mr.  Walpole  has 
enriched  his  colleclion  with  Hye  fragments.  The.  first  frag* 
t^ioent  is  from  his  play  called  *  The  People ;'— of  this^  the  editor 
gives  the  following  account,  p.  1,  n>  B4.  *  Prjigmentiirn  hoc, 
Ibrsan  e  fabulS^  cui  tilulus  dis/^dtfsumptnm*  inHtatus.e$iAris-% 
loph.  in  Ran.  733.'  We  see  no  reason  for  this  conjecture, 
and  many  against  it.  7'he  rivalry  and  even  animosity,  which 
subsisted  between  Eupoiis  aud^ Aristophanes^  wobid  have 
.  prevented  either  from  commitiing  u  jf>lHgiarism  on  the  other. 
Tbe  tatter  wa«  not  an  Athenian  bv  birth,  and  such  was  their 
known  antipathy,  that  the  fifth  fragment  of  an  ano<i)ymoas 
play  inserted' by  out  editor,  and  a-tributed  to  Eupolis,^  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  a  satire  against  Aristophanes,  and  again&t  the 
Atbehians  who  deserted  iheir  own  countrymen^  and  confeit- 
^ed  sQcb  distil iction  on  a  stranger.  « 
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,  Tbeir  disUi^e  tp  e^cb  other  was  probacy  the  m^r^  violent 
Ttowi  fuc^eeding^tQ  a  degreeof  iDtirnacj  so^  close^  that^  Uk« 
Be^Moaojit  f«nd  rletcheo.tbey  were  iq  9001^  instances  tb^ 
jpi^t  aut,hQrs.of  the  s^me  pUy.  Thus  we  find  in  a  schcJium 
to  the  Ivvb^,  of  Aristophanes,-  v,  542,  Sri/'JRj^o^i^  auif^Ui^nf 
Affr^ivu  TKf 'I;r7£^.  This  proof  is  strengtl^en^d  by  a  frag- 
ment of  EupolLs  himself,  who  not  only  confesses  the  fac^t,  but 
shews  bis  ^tipatby  for  his  fe)k>w4abourer  more  clearly  hy 
the  opprobrious  app.elUtion  of  $ald  hea€l/*^rT«;*I^v€^  ^ws* 
iroW«  T^  ^«^fl{xfjj. 

We  select. a  few^nstances  of  happy  corrections  and  ill  us* 
tratiqxifi  ii^  the  ik^X,  in  whi<;h  the  Phidiaca  niQnm' of  prohswt 
jPo(SQA  wiJI  b^,d,^$c?rn^d>and  in  scuue  o.f  which  the  editor  will 
taj^^  h^s  statlop  a&  a  critic* 

Egreg^a  est  Porsoniemendatio.     The  professor  has   here 
.  cleared  away  the  pai^t^  a^ndiaa  manner  which  shews  \im  tp 
jh^iti^'  been  atteative  to  the  aiandate  of  Roscomoion — 

'    CoiisuU  your  author  with  himselT  compared. 

for  in  a  scholiujn  to  the  Vespae,  y.  ^7*  the  same  epithet 
i^tlached  to  the  same  substantive   guarantees   the  safety  of 
^bis  reading.     rotrtiafAu!  o^t^yi^i^M^yafMWfTfiifci^ 
P.  «>.  B6.  V,  1 « ^ofka  o^hjyyly^s  pYif^\  Ita  Pv  pro  wqt^  ty  iw/sTt 

P.?7.  101.  V.  1,     Mnesiqiachus.  .     . 

•  Ita  P.  ^egcbatur  ^§'  oM  orni  %^s  A¥^fc$,s  l<rrt  a-os  fAst^-nriov^  Grolius, 
'if^ala^lht  ff^tTTfis  M^aes  tarrifiM^nriov.  Ex  hoc  uuteiii  A^Inesimacht 
ffHgmento  colorein  dbxerufU  versus  Gallrci  quidam,  quorum  indi^ 
cium  Porsono  dcbemus^ 

*  Ne  demamie  autre  drngies 

Que  pointes  d'espees  brjsics,  * 

Et  ft-rs  de  glaive  k  la  ingustJirde^ 

C'est  iin  mes  qui  forrticnt  li  tarde; 

Kt  haubers  desmaillies  au  poivre, 

Kt  veut  la  grant  poa>lriere  boivr*» 

Avec  I'aleine  des  chevaus. 
'  Fabliaux  par  Le  Grand,* 

Mr.  Wajpole's  suggestion  to  p.  28,  Xenarchas,  v.  I6,  is  a 
^(>od  supploment  t6  the  sense,  and  is  well  supported—'  An 
Ijegendum  fx«y  t<J('  pro  UirnyV  Quis  Chrysidem  hubuit  ?  Ter, 
Andr.\ 

Meuander  33,  107*Awr*ox^.  a  H  m  ireau%,  P.  prd'li  f  &ti( 
mf%  quod  Beiitleigs  dedit.  ki  31  fiy^  htnu.i\\iud  Stobjcum. 
Xhis  reading  of  the  professor  seems  to  have  bee.n  partly  su^r- 
^ested  by  a  oote  00  tliis  passage  in  i.e  Qerc,  p.  60,  L  fin^'  tMnuj 
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3«)        Wafpole'sComicorum  Grmcorwri  fragmenia. 

Ita  nos  sensum  verbis  reddidimus,  tiamTulgo  h  it  fjA  i*  io^-^f. 
«ed  MSi  f«vS,  et  interpunctionem  sustnlimus  post  Hvfai^ 
Grotiiis.  Hie  fawri  Ml  sectindSl  porsonainleUigendutn  quasi 
Ipsset  tncM,  quod  apud  Atticos  scriptores  saspe  occurrit. 
The  emendation  of  thi8|pas$agc,wHh  so  small  a  deviition  froiil 
th^  ductus  liicrarum,  is  an  instance  of  acuin(?n  ^l^iost  tin- 
paralleled,       , 

lAiffoyuffi,  Many  fragments  have  been  assigned  to  plays 
in  Jan  Arbitrary  manner,  and  merely  from  a  slight  coincidence^ 
The  entire  passage  given  by  our  editor,  p.  SJ5.  occurs  id  Sta- 
bsBus  Tit-  69,  without  the  name  of  the  plajr  from  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  rent.  Four  of  the  verses  were  refer- 
red to  a  play  of  this  name*  Mr.  Walpole  has  neglected  t6 
mention  the  great  changes  whjch  this  fragmeht|  has  pnjJfer- 

i rone,  from  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ines,  which  make  a  separate  fragment  in  Le  Clert,  and  the 
substitution  of  ^^otf-^xtu/tfy&T  for  ^f09'3r;[;flmita7V. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  editor  had  Inserted  som^ 
little  hitroductory  matter  to  those  pieq^s,  whJoh  were  invo)-« 
\ed  in  any  ambiguity.  This  might  have  been  frequently  in;? 
troduced  in  the  very  wdrds  of  the  authoi'  who  had  preserved 
the  fragment,  and  would  have  saved  hid  readers  the  trouble 
of  distant  reference?  :  thus,  p.  6.  v.  l^  note  80,  Homicidrf. 
-the  editor  conte^nts  himself  with  touching  on  the  word  jwt- 
TootMai.  He  should  have  referred  his  readers  to  Athein 
Lib.  7.  p.  579.  Cas:  and  the  following  short  introduction  to 
the  lines  in  question  would  have  reconciled  the  abruptness 
of  the  fragment  :  ir)  h  ra  Scvfpo^a  Se  smypapofAim  i  cun^ 
II>aT«i  iixTtcuiai;  rivet  Tftiv  tmtpixv  fihOffo9ti¥  kmfipei^  Uov  yuvaiu  ix^vlc{» 

The  duly  imposed  on  an  editor  of  mutilated  fragments^i 
is'  to  pui:ge  off  tlie  dross,  to  pnrify  the  corruptions  of  the 
tiextf  and  to  elicit  from  dark  and  difficult  passages  as  mpch 
consistency  with  the  general  context,  as  can  be  done,  with 
the  smallest  de\naiionG  from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters. 
Were  lliis  the  only  labour,  the  present  editor  has,  according 
to  our  judgment,  and  a  judgment  most  probably  far  ex*' 
<>eeding  ours,  succeeded  in  his  design.  But  to  the  faults 
before  mentioned  we  are  obliged  to  add  another  of  ^ome 
magnitude,  in  the  selection  of  certain  fragments  which  neither 
reqiiir<*dnorreceived'any,  or  at  most  a  trifling  emendation.  * 

Had  the  editor  indulged  us  with  a  larger  collection,  this 
remark  had  been  nugatory.Butas  he  has  confined  his  labours} 
to  but  few  specimens,  he  would  have  made  a  ipore  valuable 
present  to  his  friends  (and  among  these  he  may  number 

i))    iiliclpi)  1  cc  he  faced  the  danger  whigh  he  courte4 
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ihore  cbhsisienily,  by  admitttng  nothing  but  wbai«h)5d  in 
^eed  of  amendmenU  The  lines  from  TimoQles.  might  have 
been  ohiitted,  not  from  deficiency  in  interest^  but  becaase  it 
^as  submitted  pure  and  uomutilated  to  his  hands  ;  and  ht» 
text*  is  verbatim,  with  the  exception  of  fstMuif  for  imS,  tha 
iwmeasthatof'Wokefieldi     •    . 

The  m^ny  exquisite  fragments  which  lie  scattered  through 
Stobaeus»  Atheussu.^^  &c.  and  the  vast  collection  arranged 
i!inder  the  names  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  bpeti  a  field 
to  the  eoterpriising^  so  spacious^  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  insertion  of  a  single  piece>  which  is  not  eminenfly  beauii- 
ful  or  interestipgi  from. the  light  which  it  nugbt  be  made  to 
throw  on.  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  most  polished 
liation  of  antiquity. 

'^  We  cannot  conclude  without  expfesstng  a  hope>  from  the 
following  hint  in  the  preface  to  this  wdrk,  that  the  editor 
considars  his  preseat  pbblicatfon  rather  as  a  trial  of  his 
al^e'ngth,  than  an  end  of  his  toils: 

'  CUm  adeo  pedculosae  alea^  argum  entum  pleAum  sit,  ne  qnis  mi* 
i'etur  quod  paudas  tantummodo  Comicorum  Graecorum,reliquias  jam 
ipse  selegenm  in  quibui  pericutum  facerem,  quibusquj^ pperain  meam 
Ijualemcuhque  nayarem.  Minime  vero  dubUaiidum  est,  quin  doctis 
Omnibas,|  emunctaeque  naris  hominibus  se  satis  probare  possiat,  ob 
ipsarum  veaustalem,  urbanitateaiy  ^'  illajsque  salis  Atticts  coucessas  . 
Veneres."  *  ^  .      .  "         . 

During  the  suspei^ion  of  professor  Porson's  labours^  the 
learned  must.r^oice  in  the  intimacy  snbsisting'between  him 
«nd  a  gentleman  so^capable  offippreciating,  aifdso'zealous 
in  giving  publicity  to  his  communications;  wliiph  liad  other- 
wise been  locked  up  from  the  world.  We  shall  hail  the 
time  when  Mr.  Walpole  shall  enter  the  field  again,  and,  de- 
fended as  he  is  at  present  6*'  Aiaflo^  cdkn  "tlT^afAuviaiao,  shall 
bring  to  conclusion^  ^fi^hat  he  has  begun,  undfer  auspices  so 
blghly  promising. 

MONTHLV  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

AuT.  W.'i^A'Si^fmon  preached  in  tht  Varisk  Church  of  Grantham^ 
ut  the  Function   of  the   Reverend^  the  /irchdeucon  of  Lincdln, 

.  ^c.  4*c.  By  George  Gordon,  B,  D.  Precentor nf  Exttef,  ^c. 
^o.     Rivingioni.  1805.  ■ 

TO.  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pr^centdr  of  Exeter,   it 
will  uot  be  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  when  called  upo^/  to.  preach 
Chit.  Rfiv.  Vol.  10.- March,  1807.         ^  Y 
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b6for6tb^  tUrgyi  hk  aUtould  fdltl  Hi  tki\  ixi  4  nUtilHer  vtty  enfdft* 
Mt  to  Iti^^lf.  Ftotn  Cd!im.  fl.  9.  be  points  otrt  the  Vsricmi  sbrts 
of  false  phtlosopby,  und^  oflbrs  ttiHtiy  excelteht  itni^rks  ob  lEcf 
present  sratedf  tbe  cbmttati  vtoHd.  The  lolldWiiig  eattrtict,  iiiifcW 
l^riger  than  we  are  acf  itttomed  to  make^  coqM  boi  lie  »lMid|ed  \Ai^  ' 
out  destroying  some  of  its  effect;  wie  must  theielbre  ^ve  it  to  our 
ma^efsas  itis. 

*In  tbese  suggestions,  6owcv»r,  Jiittnided  vaittkVj  as  tde  c6unscb  of 
|Jnidente  against  *  philosophy  and  valh  decfeit/  let  it  never  for  an 
iti^tafit  be  conceived^  that  tberd  is  thesiifAlkst  design  t(^  Ik^iiir  mto-l 
hranteand  penecution,  or  in  any  dl^grl^  to  interfi^b  iritb  £b^ 
satred  right  of  private  jo^ttient.  -  I  feel  sinceriely  ibr  ^e  hdnest 
icntples  of  a  doubting  miodf  and  would  not  #ahtonlf  ^t^tnd  thi 
conscience  of  the  weakest  brother.  I  would  toot  )tld|;c>  UtieflMPii 
laUy  of  any  roan's-  moli'ves,  nvr;  wikh  rash  and  iddiicHiiiiluitin^ 
^^e,  at  once  construe  dissemt  into  ^safecuon.  Jh  n^iiy  instntlcA 
I  qan  allow  for  the  zeal  wbicb  I  cannot  approve^  and  reapdct  tha 
principle,  whilst  t  regret  its  '  lack  of  kDowh»d|^/  I  tfaa^kit  botili 
unreasonable  and  unjust  in  the  highest  deg^ree,  Uiat,  because  a  QUiti 
&  iinore  devout  than  others  in  hiis  refiglous  eicercises^  or  more  grave 
fthd  serious  in  bi^  general  deportments  hi^ii  therefore  to  be  Ueidii^ 
as  k/hnatic,  or  a  hypotrite :  but  on  the  t)tlier  KiEind/ I  think  ft 
^^uaily  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  the  consoktion  and  jbijf 
^nich  sbiii^  nieh  i!nd  in  believing,  dr  the  ease  atiti  innocent  cheer* 
futfie^s  which  Itre  natural  to  some  niefa^s  ttoipen,  should  ixnmedK 
ately  be  represented  as  thoughtless  levity,  or  carnal  secuiity*  I 
anobld  fBad%  allow  that  in  ttany  who  art  nd  enthusiastic  there 

'  m9jf  be  aa  iaward  experience  of  divm  graxa^  wbick  otb^sr  good 
9^4  ptmis  Mm^  if.  they  feel  it  al  all»  bwtaiidy  do  nat  feel  to  ibt 
sfai^exteiA:  but:»  where  1  see  the  bttmble,  tmasstitoiai^  cfariatiaa 
steadily  persevering  in  the  paths  of  duty».  evidencing  the  siboeriiir 
of  h»  far^h^  by  the  stivest  of  all  tests,  the  hpline^  of  bis  Ufbi  under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  I  can  on  no  account  whatsoever  con* 
cur  in  the  idea,  that  the  want  of  this  inward  experience  is  a  mark 
of  reprobation.  liani  fullyaware,  that  some  teachers  lure  beitter 
<iua]ified  than  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  edl- 
taitioa of  theit  bearers;  btttfbr  this  superiority  I  look  to  the 
sooer  oriiamems  of  education  and  learnii^  of  knowledge  in  the 
sacied  writings^  andofim  exemplary  eonduct,  and  not  to  those  ex.- 
ttaordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  this  advancjed  period 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  there  h,no  ground  at  all  for  expecting 
I  give  the  credit  of  good  intentions  to  many,  whose  enthusiasm  I 
laineni ;-  but  I  '*  believe  not  every  spirit,'  nor  can  I  yield  a  rea^f 
assentto  the  reality  of  that  inspiration,  of  which  I  nava  no  other 
oroo^  lliaii  tb^  assertion  of  him  who  claims  it^  I  would  ^rilUflgly  live 
jn'peace  and  hariaouy  ivith  men  of  all  sects  and-  persuasions  :  but 
I  cannot,  out  of  deference  to  those  of  any,  forego  my  altagiaitca  to 
the  establishment  of  which  Jam  a  member;  nor  do  I  feel  myself 
calledupon,  atcttice  tbgive  tUe  H^ht  hand  of  fellowship  to  each 

-aelf»appolntMt^iadier|  eachrarfi  intruder  into  the   i^cred  mini<« 
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«ixd  strber  sHise,  eqnadty  n$ni<9ted'ftt>m  those  of^pottM  oitreftM^,  %q 
MighjCKf\ii  to  thtiiitihSf  ah«l  9D'i«)urfC»ti»  ttn  tb«i  caoid  of  ckdili- 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  ^he  author,  without  informing  hiiu 
tbftt  \fe  have  hoticedp^ss^ged,  which,  though  nbt  incorteei,  ye't6^r« 
tiiifily  discover  a  little  H^glecl  of  comj^osuion^  a$  a  haiku  Wc| 
j^tKd  not  hanre  taktfh  the  trbtibl«  t4  offer  ihk  hint  to  Mr.  Oofdeti^ 
trut  frofnH  desire  that  \^eniuy  agiB^iii  have  da  opporttiivlty  cif  fij^iif 
our  respects  to  him. 

AM.  t"^.-^!!^  £Wefjf  toward9  a  conntcted  Elucidati^  of  -^  fn^ 
fhetical  Pari  c^'  the  ApotnlifpiCy  cwnpikd  t^ith  tkt  Htlp  rf  some 
original .  Communications,  btf.  Step/iin  MorcU^  little  Muddow^ 
JEwfj?.,  ivo.    pp,  113.    Price  5s.     Cdnder.     1805. 

TlifS  x9mk  is  ttitfDdii^c«U  by  a  seiiiible  pnfac^  amd  m  iri  itsillf  of 
a  re^p(;cnktilechantcter;  bat  having  Itffely  eiiteoed  pAvtcH  at  IdHgti^ 
intt)  tHett^hafidefiitidiiaf  the  aofttienticify  *i»4  g«il(Hfl^ilei«  of  th^ 
•  j|p<jett^j!^^/.we«han  nd\tF  only  rtjfer  our  r««d«r»  «o  wllaetasbewi ' 
iiM  in  oat  review  of  Wobdhbut^'s  tnidstetidu  irf  it!;  S«iy€|rie.  htf* 
ht  Jtttinniy  Itot,  p.  ai.  > 

Art-  13. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Diir- 
kxhii  dr  %e  oHinkt^  yiaitmm  of  tm  Ikoieri  mt^  YiUh 
I$6(k     fly  Shutty  Biihop  of  t^uthamt.    4^0. .  Is.  duhaer  etitit  (to. 

IK  this  charge  are  exhibited  the  apposite  errors  of  the  romaabti 
and  .dissenters  ;  the  grounds  of  our  sepjirafion  from  the  Romisb 
ehurah  ftre  reviewed^  aod^  as  occasions  and  bcal  iiece68iti#a:«»ay  .xe* 
^direi  the  duty  of  impressing  theiu  powerfully  aad  frequently  i^ 
^«uid&of  the  peo|iie,  enforced. 

Ant.  H. — Tht.  EngUsh  Litvrgtf,  q  Form  of  sound  Words,  jf  ^' 
Sermon^  ddivered  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  St,  Bcnct^  Grgcgf 
thiuiek^  Si.  Martf,  Stoke  Nemington,  and  $<•  Mary^  Islingtm^ 
kfi  J^eot-ge  Gaskiny  DM.  Rector  of  St.  Bene*ty  Graceek^ch^ 
4nd' of  Stoke  Newiiigton,  and  Lecturer  of  Idingion.  hajo*  Ri^ 
vtngtons.     1S0£. 

DR*  Gastin  here  gives  a  brief,  but  comptelifenstve  Vie^  of  t!l4 
iJlurgy  of  the  established  Cborch,  and  has^m'ade  it  h'is  aim  td 
prove  ihatit  is  a  foriA  of  sound  Words,  *  invirttfe  of  it&b^hig  c<ifi- 
structed  according  to  the  best  models  of  christian  antiquity,  ailS  at 
It  includes  all  things  requisire  to  the  orderly  adminisiration  of  the 
MCriOi^nls;  and  the  reverent  and  i;difyrr^  pubtic  perfprmanoe.of  < 
fther  divine  services ;  in  virtue  of  its  implying,  that  thiC  churchy 
whose  liturgy  it  is^  is  of  an  apostolical  constitution  ;  widi  in  consider 
<  ration  that  it  asserts  and  inculcates  th«  pure,  genuin»;  fundJMnental 
fKxkrtneftr  cf  Christianity/ 
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Art.  is.— 7%e  Sj^tituaHiy  of  the  Divine  Essence^  a  Sermon  preachgd 
before  the    associated  Ministers  and    Churches  of  JiampshirCf 

•  September  the  24th,  TB06r  and  published  at  the  united  Request  of 
•     the  Ministers  and  Congregation  of  Fareham,  ivhere  it  was  delir 

.    vered.  Btfjqhn  Styles.    Zvo.  U.    Williams  and  Smith.     1806* 

'.  ON  a  subject  so  frequently  investigated  as  the  present,  i(  is  im  i 
pc^sibl^  for  the  preacher  to  add  auy  new  remarks ;  Mr.  Styles* 
however,  has  compensated  for  the  want  of  novelty,  by  a  perspicuous 
arrangem^it| -a  judicious  selection  of  argument,  and  impressive  Ian* 
guage. 

Aw.  I^.— T,^  beneficial  Efects  nf  the  Chrhstian  Temper  on  Do* 
r  mestic  Happiness.     Sro.     Hatchard.     1807.  > 

'  THE  public  berieifits  of  Christianity  on  the  temporal  concerns  of 
mankind,  have  been  ably  stated  by  t;he  present  bishop  of'  London? 
h  is  fbr object  of  the  treatise  before  us,  to  shew  the  beneficial  ten* 
dency  of  Christianity  in  domestic  life,  and  .to  >|KHnt  dut  the  meant 
by  which  it  may  be  rbade  the  source  of  private  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment.- If  the  anonymous  author  has  not  equalled  the  pious  and 
learned,  prelate  in  the  execution  of  his  undertaking,  yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  placing  certain  chrifltian  duties  ip  a  cicfar,  novel|  and 
interesfting  point  of  view.    *  .  ^ 

hi^T.  \7 •--The  UtiHtyof  academical  Institudons  to  the  Church  of 

.  ChrisK    A Sertkon  preached  at  lioxton  Chapel,  June  26,  1800, 

before  the  Supporters  of  the  Hoxton  College,  at  their  Anniversary  ; 

by  Benjamin  Cracknell,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Weymouth  Chapel. 

•  %vo.    U,6d.    Longman.     1806. 

AMONG  the  protestant  dissenters,  have  been  produced: men 
equally  distinguished  by  erudition  and  piety,  who  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  the  nge  in  which  they  have  flourished,  and  an^  honour 
to  the  nation  which  gave  them  birth.  The  names  of  Lardner, 
Leland,  Jones,  Doddridge,  &C*  will  never  be  pronounfced  without 
veneration.  The  academies  of  the  dissenters. also  produced  Seeker 
and  ^utler,  who  afterwards  became  the  hight'^t  members  of  the 
established  church.  But  we  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  Hi>xton  - 
academy'  wtll  ever  produce  any  distinguished  character.-  Too 
much  of  the  Huntingdon  slangis  adopted  in  this  seminary  to-be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  cliects.  Piety  h  supposed*  to  consist  in  extern* 
pore  prayer8,,and  learning,  in  a  string  of  quotations  from  the  scrip* 
lures';  of  this  the  sermon  before  us  affords  ample  illustration. 

POLITICS. 

Ah't:  is.— J^  Letter  to  Mr.  Whilbread  on  the  Duty  of  resrindiifig 
the  lUsolmtions  which  preceded  tb(  Impeachment  of  Lord  discount 
Melville.     Bvo.    Hatchard.     1806. 

TH  AT'Mr.  Whitbread,  in  tile  case  of  Lord  Melville,  acted  as  the  tool 
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^  bis  patty,  is  obvious  to  every  reflectitig  perion.  It  would  b^iin- 
candid  so  far  to  question  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  as  tosuppose  that 
this  impeachment  did  more  than  proceed  under  his  auspices*  Why 
Eis  chief  associates  withdrew  themselves,  why  those^  who  in  the  order 
of  things  should  have  led^  were  ever  reluctant  and  ashamed  to  follow,^ 
is  a  circumstance  for  which  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  account.* 
The  treasarer  Of  the  navy  scarcely  appeared  in  bis  place  during  tho 
trials  until  .the  close  of  the  day  ;  and  the^ame  might  with  truth  be 
as9ert^  of  several  of  the  other  managers.  M/»  W.  had  certainly 
j^st  grounds  of  complaint  on  this  head.  At  'a  former  impeachmient 
tli^  were  every  hour  on  the  stage.  In  the  present  case  they  never 
cabe  before  the  curtain  :  they  were  contented  to  prompt  now  and 
then  from  the  side  scene  ;  but  no  further : '  if  the  performance  was 
condemned,  the  heaviest  portion  of  disgrace  would  fall  on  Mn.  W.  s 
if  it  8ucbeeded,tbey  would  no  doubt  have  stepped  in  front,  and  sharr 
ed  their  full  dividend  of  honours  and  rewards. 

Every  unprejudiced  person  must  agree  with  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  that  to  servie  a  party,  however  faithfully,  is  no  praise.  Faith- 
fully to  serve  the  public  is  to  earn  genuine  and  just  applause*  If 
Mr#  \y.  be  actuated  by  patriotic,  not  party  motives,  it  is  his  duty 
as  an  honest  man,  since  Lord  Melville  has  been  acquitted  of  fha 
charges  laid  to  him,  to  move  that  the  resolutions  which  were  the  . 
groundof  an  impeachment,  be  expunged  from  the  jountals  of  th^ 
}iouse  of  Commons.  • 


NOVELS. 


Art.  19. — The  Post  Captain^  or  the  woodfu  WdU  Htell  manned  t 
comprehending  a  View  of  Naval  Society  and  Manners,  Svo. 
pp.  300.     7«.  Tcgg.     I8OC.  ,  . 

THIS  is  an  attempt  to  convey  ideas  of  naval  society  and  man* 
ners,  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  Captain  Brilliant,  and  Messrs. 
Hurricane;  Factor,  Cftsar,  Echo,  and  Shank  ;  but  they  lire  surely 
dialogues  of  the  dead  rather  thanof  the  living,  foi* we  can  iilm6st  veh* 
ture  to  assert,  that  such  a  vulgar  set  of  gentlemen  cannot  be  assem^ 
bled  on  4he  quarter  deck  of  any  British  man  of  war.  The^raceis 
now  extinct.  Vulgarity  and  blasphemy  are  not  the  tharacteristics 
of  British  naval  officers  in  the  present  day,  who.nrenot  moredfstin* 
guished  for  their  skill  and  courage,  than  for  their  polished  manners 
and  regulated  conduct.  British  naval  captains  hold  a  proud  rank 
in  tbe  estimation  of  the  world,  and4hey  feel  it.  They  are  studious 
«f  adorning  their  reputation  by  mental  improvement,  by  fashion* 
able  emliellishments,  by  the  proprieties  of  domestic  life,  and  bv  the 
superior  graces  of  religion.  There  may  be  exceptioiis,  but;Wa 
certainly  have  not  overdrawn  tbe  general  character.     Perhaps  tKer 
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Ant.  W.^Sm^9  m4  Cktref  of  the  H^ifuphobU^  ^kUei  fi^m  i\c 

CmiiUmm*9  iiagazmt ':   contaii^njg  ntanyj  a$rm»  aid   vt#«f - 

mting  AttkmU  fthtive  to  tfuit  n^oit  tttarming  JH^Ua^.    9vp.  Sf* 

iuoe.     18»7. 

*  BOOKS^oni  medicine/  says  M^ntes^qtiie^,  *  tho^s^  rpo^ni^nts  of 
tiature^s  fjrttitty  and  ^rf's  resources,  wber^  t|ie  trea^  of  dj^eas^s.  evsp  ' 
ifcie  |lio^ltrivi4,  would  convince  us  that  death  \vns  really  at  our  mM>r9 : 
Wt  w^en  ihty  speak  of  the  virtues  of  reno^djes,  they  place  us  again 
in  marvellous  security^  as  if  we  were  immortal/  r{p  might  ])ayp 
addjpd    that  thai  l^^s  a  diseas^  i^  undef   t\\o    power  of   ^rt,  thq 

ffeaJt^rarethe  number  of  wonder-working  medicines  or  itii^lU^ 
rdsemtiv^s.    l*he  pamphlet  before  u?  affords  a  good  specjmcp  qf 
l^h^t  wehavp  advanced.    It  would  $eera  that  this  hydropapbip  teC'^ 
ipr  U  a,ji>t  to  invade  the  comnounity  periodically,  wl^en  inrnp^li^tely 
ft  hettum  Qd  internecionem  is  declared  against  the  wholp  ca^inji  sp^^* 
ti^s.     lEjydrophobia  issor^rea  disease,  tbVt  many  phv^icifliDS  in 
J^ood  practice  have  never  seen  it^  and  to  very  few  itideed  have  oc- 
curred more  than  a  single  case  or  two.     Wc  have  some  grounds  for 
thinking  there  have  not  been  more  than  tvyo  or  three  examples  of 
bt  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hq6pitf|l,  these  last   ten  years.    \Vheac^ 
then  arise  these  periodical  panics  ?  Pierhaps  bne  of  Mr.  Urban's 
correspondents  i|jay  have  given  us  the  clue  to  unravel   the  mysitery. 
•  Theteiscfc^t teason  to  beV^evc,^  hp sajs,  'that  the  dreadful cases^ 
110  Arequemfy  rdated  in  the  public  papers,  orfginat^  from  persons 
jiUerested  in  patent  medicines  for  this  complwnt.'    Wc  know  no^ 
^h^tbf r  tlie  pub)Jc^(ioi^  \)^x^  u.<$  if  inf^^d  to  futefi  or  toalUj  thc» 
V^t  ip4jl  rt$^g^.    Out  pf  ^  inass  of  friyx>tei^  an^  i^Ui 
y^t  Gf^i  on^  v§ry  impavtant  diractioi^,  (>wp  ^anpqt  Ugf 
(he  pceicise  pAf i^faph)  wl^ic^  m  wi|h  to  l^  un^v^sfJly 
i$  thi^t  a^  (]qg  su|pecte4  ot  o)fidf)f»i  »hou14  fvQver   b^ 
th^  UiC%  fs  tl^oifoiighly  ascertained.     \i  the  sui|>icioQ 
^Iii^,  p?jr«onf  ^1^0  may  have  been  bitten  will  (le  f^aifed 
Y  fri)!^  %n  iueYpr^fsibleloadof  terror  ^p4  m\^^y.    H 
iU  of  cpunsiii  |i)fs  iijiduc^d  tg  i^l^t  f^p^ffautlo^iy  lyi^ipji' 
»ftrp^VHrifi>h 

tfh^  Qfks^  ^/»4iMi  aiirf  W44tmi9k$t€rypmip0sp$g  ^  in$tUii^iQn  ff 
^  ^e^^r  yvm^iet^iii^  the  Cmuse^  Symj^istm^  au4  Cure  o^  iU 
Jjfydr^^ia.    ^.  {J4.    <;i«i|lM(«i.     ^67.  . 

THIS  address  ^ros  more  well-iHtentjoned  than  judicious.  The; 
aubvtihce  of  it  was  delivered  to  the  London  Medical  Society  ncarty 
eight  yearly.    Xh^#o|::i»ty  di^  m  t)|ii^(  it  Of^f^l  f'iv^  to  forn^ 
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»  oommitta^  fiom  thfnr  om  body  for  proi^iqufing  fhtt  prqp^fQ^ 
iimftigf tiop.tb^  ioqetytiii  q^t  ppioion,  judged  right,  W  d^ttrmiiHiig 
tbiit  th^  appointfiMnt  of  si(di  a  coffimittee  wouM  )»9ve  u»mmr&i  ' 
^  ffood  pf^rppf^  Tl^  rci^ouf  OD  wbich  tbi9  opinio^  ace  fottiMM, 
^n|i0  irith  t(E|Qfol4  fqcc9  H»ulftt  «|iv  more  ^enpivo  e^ublishmofti; 
They  are  so  ob?loue|  thai  we  think  it  neediest  to  descend  tp  pacli* 
Ctthurs. 

AET.i2.— ^  Trtatisf  o»  Hernia  It^f|prali$s  qr  swaKed  Testicle: 
to  wUchare  tuldcdf  Retkarks  on  the  Opacity  of  the  Cornea^  eluci^ 

'  ^(ffmfhC(f9^'  %  T^m9  Lujtmoore,  iUmkerqfthe  Ro^  CoU 
iege  of  SurgeoMfljrc'ijfC.    Bvo.    pp.gS.    Hi^ley.    18^. 

TO.tlMMe  tyvodtsaeitaiioDS  ^ehftveinoiliing  to  object,  bat  that 
their  author  leaYies  bis  iiil>iocts  very  nearly  where  he  feafkd  thefii^ 
In  tbe  cure  of  the  disease,  absurdly  called  temia  humer^Ue^  tb# 
ttpe  of  the  common  aatipUoystic  medicines  and  regimen  »  iMistel 
upon.  The  opacity  <Kf  the  corneals  treated  by  scarifications  upon 
the  inside  of  the  eye-lids,  and  the  appHoation  of  astringent  kiA 
stimulaDt  lotions.  The  cases  adduced,  Co  prove  the  utility  of  this 
practice,  ate  not  all  of  tliem  very  happily  selected.  Successful 
case»too,  in  these  pircumstances,  prove  little,  if  no^  contrasted  with 
those  of  an  opppfite  description.  The  merit  of  apy  practice  cati 
be  dotecmined  only  by  the  result  of  such  a  comparison. 


POETRY. 

AaT.  tSr^The  Uattk  of  Trafalgar,  an  ktroie  Poem,  By  the  Rev. 
WUUam  Hamilton  Drammotuty  Member  of  tfne  Literory  Society  ^ 
Belfast,  SfC.  ISmo.    <i«.  Sd.    Belfast.     180$.     *  ^. 

4^FT^R  the  numeroui  ^v^ods  which  sisrelve  months  ago  weri 
fioMT^d  hxih  by  tb<e  rhyming  f9f:t  to  celebrate  the  vnAour  and  mourii 
tim  4U  of  the  hero  o#  TrafaTgfirt  we  had  not  expected  to  be  i^tii 
qalM  upon  at  tbis  distance  .oftijno  to  notice  anew  tribute  to  hii 
memory.  But  not  content  with  the  ephemeral  renown  which  his 
iioftmbiMpus  bnpthrea  coukl  have  frlooe  bopeid  to  obtain  from  their 
r/sapifrciiv^lJuUing^  worths  of  verces,  the  present  author  ainn  at  a  placa 
94noi>g  tbos^  poetical  worthi^  of  our  ^oantry,  wbooi  the  genera! 
coiu^nt  4>f  tb^  world  has  decpre^ed  wUh  tbi^  ivy  garland,  and  adop^ 
tii/^  bai^  qi  Trafalgar  for  ]k»  sji^bjiec t  ^f  an  heroic  poem . 

}i<^  h#». accordingly  produced  a  work  which  might  have  been 
conM^rfid  as  a  faigbly  creditable  e^rcisie  to  a  schodboy  not  exV 
ceedipg  the  agp  of  fou^ieefi.  i^ut  in  a  gentlemsm,  who,  fiDm  tho 
^l^  of  Ilev^cnd  pr#l|xod  to  his  nsiine,  is  evidently  arrived  at  years 
pf  diyrflioa,  itievinces  an  entire  deficiency  of  those  qualities  whici 
i:^^tuMapoet.'  Tb«gi^«at(»st|auU,aodune  which  might  pei^ha])ii 
Mpi^M^m^neoesstty  of  adverting  to  any  others,  is  a  striking  po. 
I^y  of  ida«|i«    Tba  ^^  wbidi  are  scattered  through  the  present 
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poenii  *nd  which  are  really  deserving  the  name  ^f  iifeas,  ars 
such  as  form  the -basis  of  every  exercise  of  every  fifth -for  tn  boy, 
Who  does  not  ree6l16'ct^  in  a  ipoment  of  more  than  usual  dull ness, 
when  hh  Pegasos  absolutely  refused  to  phey  either Vv hip  or  spi^r,  toi 
have  commenced  his  verses,  as  a  dernier  ressort^  \n  the  foUo^ying; 
manner: 

Consedit  celsa  formosa  Britannia  rupe 

Fortibus  i^t  natis  tf^lia  dicta  dedit: 
*  0  mihi  dilecti,  gens  fortunata,  Britanni,'  &c. 

These  may  be  found  translated,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  fourth  page  of . 

.  the  present  heroic  poem. 

The  manner  in-which  Mr.  D/s  thoughts  are  expressed,  is  alike 

destitute  of  novelty,  with  the  thoughts  themselves;  and  if  the 
style  and  language-  can  occasionally  boast  the  merit  of  variety, 
it  is  p^nly  where  the  .heaviness  of  naked  prose  is  relieved  by  a  pro-* 
fusion  of  tjnse)  finery,  and  an  imitation  of  the  '  filmy,  gauzy« 
gossamery  lines'^of  Darwin.  To^oonceal  the  real  dearth  of  the 
author's  conceptions,  be  has  not  failed  to  introduce  at  every 
page  the  personifications  which  U'ere  so  favodrite  a  trick  with  the 
latter  author.  \>To  say  nothing  of  Caledobia,  Erin  and  Britannia, 
^ho  open  the  hall  '\n»pa$  de  trak  in  the  second  page,  several  other 
important  personages,  as  Victory,  Fate,  Havoc,  Fury,  Discord  ,Terrorf 
Rage,  Affright,  BcUona,  Dis,  Ruin,  Nature,  Hf  li.  Murder,  Despair^, 
Fame,  Superstition,  the  Prince  of  Hell)  Death,  Carnage,  Friendshipi 
Joy,  Fear,  and  some  other  personages  with  sounding  titles,  form  th^ 
principal  character?  of  the  masq^erad^.  Some  of  these,  particular^ 
ly  Carnage,  Death,  Fate,  Havoc»  Murder,  and  Victory,  retire  se- 
veral tiroes  Jo  chfingc  thejr  dresses^and  re-i^ppear  attired  in  a  different, 
but  never m  a  npvel,  i^  cbiuracteristic  or  9  distinguishable  garb. 
Each  of  the  ships  is  likewise  personified  ^  an^)  as  in  ^  descriptioi^  of  . 
things  from  their  very  nature  so  exactly  alike,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  avoid  a  monotonous  similarity,  it  were  perhaps  more  fair 
to  accuse  the  author  of  deficiency  of  judgment  in  attempting  th« 
task  at  all,  than  of -deficiency  of'power  to  do  it  well,  did  not  the 
ss^me 'want  of  versatility  manifest  itself  in  every  subject  that  h«'' 
touches. 

Not  long  ago,'  on  seeing  in  an  obscure  work  the  name  of  the  pre* 
4eut  author  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Hay  ley,  with  considerable 
commendations  of  their  poetical  merits,  we  happened  to  observe  that' 
the  former  .})ad  neyer  been  heard  of  as  a  poet,  and  the  latter  had  never 
deserved  to  be  heard  of.  Mr.  Drummond,  piqued  at  finding  his  naro« 
so  little  known  in  this  country  (it  will  be  seen  from, the  title-page 
th^t  this  is  an  Irish  production),  immediately  forwarded  i|s  a  copy 
of  bis  poem,  together  with  a  very  polite  letter  requesting  an  early 
notice,  and  delicately  pointing'  out  such  parts-  of  his  work  as 
ht  should  most  wish  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  That  public  will 
dajusticeto  our  candour  for  offering  to  their  notice  thoSe  very  pas^ 
sages  on  which  (he  author  is  desirous  to  stsike  his  pfetensions  to 
their,  favour*  *  if  you  would  not  think  it  an  unwarrantable  liber* 
ty,'  says  Mr.  p^  in  his  letter,  *  ]  would  suggest  as  fevourable  *per 
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ie^mens  the  description  of  the  mornjtig'^hen  the  fleet  left  Er\gland-^ 
feelings  of  the  sailors  at  the.  approaching  battle — some  of  the  ships, 
particularly  the  Neptune,  Afripa  and  Tnttn4erer,  the  beginning  of 
the. second  book,  aud  the  battle/  To  extract  all  these  passage* 
from  a  work  so  unimportant, would  far  exceed  the  plat;  of  our  Review^ 
but  the  reader  who  sh^ll  tjiink  itwprth  his  whilei  will  easily  turn  to 
the  description  of  the  battle,  which,  w^  shall  omit,  zvid  t^ke  the 
.others  in  order. 

^  *  Fair  from  her  ruby  throne,  with  roseate  smtleSi 

The  morn  in  glory  clothed  the  sparkling  iles  ;       ;      . 
X>ight  o-er  tfa«  billow's  glassy  concaves  rolled 
The  playful  radiance  of  her  fluid  gold  : 
*     The  siWery  surges  drank  the  purple  day,  *  ^ 

And  rainbow  colxHirs  tinged  the  clashing  spray ;        *' 
The  miUc-wbite,foan^  along  the  pebbly  strand 
Danced  on  the  surf,  or  fringed  the  rustling  sand  ; 
While  round  and  round  the  sportive  sea-fowl  flew. 
Or  dipt  their  plumage  in  the  briny  dew.  '■ 

The  silken  pendants  from  the  tow'ring  mast, 
Str^m'd  o'er  the  waves  and  wantoned  in  the  blast ; 
The  furrowing  keels  the  sounding  ocean  plowed,        ^ 
With  sailors'  pries  the  cliffs  re-echoed  loud/ 


V  *  With  eagle  eye,  rejoiced  the  Britons  spied. 
The  inast's  tall  forest  rising  o'er  the  tide  : 
With  hearts  elate  they  stretched  the  swelling  sail, 
Ci-owded  each  yard,  invoked  the  favouring'  gale. 
Swift  o'er  the  deep  with  winged  speed  they  flew. 
And  nearer  now  the  frowning  squadrons  drew.  ^ 

•  '*  Quick,  clear  the  decks,"  the  shrill  voiced  boatswain  crie^ 
*'  Quick,  clear  the  decks,"  each  hollow  ship  replies. 
The  dread  cpmrnand  comes  tingling  on  the  ear^ 
Pale  grows  each  cheek,  with  strange  unwonted  fear : 
All  stand  a  moment,  lost  in  fixed  amnze. 
In  awful  silence,  and  unconscious  gaze : 
I'hdir  homes,  their'wives,  their  children  force  a  sigh 
Choak'd  in  the  breath-r-and  then — they  dare  to  dief 
The  love  of  glory  triumphs  in  the  heart, 
And  each  resolves  to  play  the  hero's  part/ 

*  The  Neptune  followed,  and  the  watery  god, 
Proud  on  her  bow,  terrific  seemed  to  nod, ; 
Awed  the  high  billow  with  bis  angrylook,  ^ 
At  boastful  France  th'  indignant  trident  shook, 
And  roar'd  in  thunder  to  the  pride  of  Spain, 
"  Britannia  rules  with  niie — the  ympressof  the  main.*' ' 
■I  ■  f 

'  Last  of  the  column,  o'er  the  billows  rolled, 
The  well  armed  force  of  Africa  the  bold  : 
'llie  jetty  goddess  of  the  burning  sands, 
^  With  sharp-edged  sabre  flashing^io  her  hm4» 
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Fi»wA*(}  at  Oi^  k^^,/ and  nai^tiog  Iq  fsi^Kgev  , 
^pll^  ber  keen  eye,  ^ud  kmdM  »|1  h^r  xftj^  : 
Beiieath  her  fie^t  the  tcqftcbwji^  tr^pW^jj  |jiy^ 
jporfie  by  th^  British  from  AbQi^ip  bfy's 
With  Jtibat  fi^m'il  ^r«#^<}f  G*Ui»'»  li>gl»??t  |^^^ 
Prjde  of  ber  ?^r«^9,  i^id  |[lpjry  of  her  I^cel^ 
Jh^t  stormed  the  d{?fd(o)  p^s  |t  t>qdi'9  Hdf;!?^ 
: And  waved  in  fire  o*er  many  an  Alpine  ridge^ 
And  still  had  triumphed  in  the. bloody  toil, 
'     'TiUmetbyBrit^ip,ipn^'^ypti#njoilj 
Its  glories  fell— r>vi^|i  nil  its  gii^rdi^n  tmin, 
Ne'er  deemedi  'tj)l  then,  JnyincibW,  \u  viMp/ 
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*  With  sounding  fcp^K  and  widA  diM^iMted  ftil. 
Th'  imperious  Thnndermr  sends  be foise  the  gale : 
In  all  his  terrors  hkui  jber  sculpittii^  Jpve, 
As  yvhen  on  Titan's  impious  bost  bti  draye  . 

Th^  y^geful  storm  of  mingkd  slaet,  »xid  Step.  . 
.Winged  witli  resistless  spsied,  and  b«rhed  vitk  m* 
Again  he  sh<»ots  the  lightning  of  his  glanice,  ' 
Wftb  witWing^ngfiance, at  tiie  sons  of  France: 
Cirdftd  in  dame,  and  spriMiding  nyide  alarms. 
Red  gleams  the  tbund^  of  th'  almighty  arms ; 
Retiring  Ocean  trembles  as  he  nods, 
And  owns  tb'  immprtal  sir^  of  mefi  «nd  gp4f^' 

*  Thus  tbrongb  the  deep,  the  m^rsbfiUed  ntWes  steer, 
Fate  leads  the  vaii,  and  Havoc  joins  the  near ; 

The  fliigs  of  Franps  i'n  martial  splendour  gloyr, 
In  circuU  ^vast,  like  Heaven's  reiiijgenl  bov, 
IflThen  bidding  o'er  the  bout^dless  gelds  of  space, ' 
Tbe  world  bangs  glistening  in  its  wide  emhrfuct ; 
But  Britain's  aqiiadrpn$  p'er  the  surges  past, 
JJkp  twp  black  clonds  be£:^re  the  driving  blast, 
"  When  low,  and  dense,  o'er-sbadgwing  cyu'tb,  ttey  sail, 
Charged  with  darjc  thunder,  tempest,  fire  and  bail  :- 
Jn  gorgeous  pon^p  their  floating  banner^  stream. 
And  like  th*  impetuous  comet's  ruddy  gleam. 
The  ardent  fire§  of  contest  seem  to  sbedf  - 
J^ouring  new  gloiies  on  eAch  wf^rrior!s  b^/ 

These  exjtrarts  whicbwebave  given  on  the  ^^tbor's  recon^nendation, 
fii)d  wbich  appear  Co  us  i)early  on  a  par  with  all  the  re^t  of  4h6  book, 
^ill  evince  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said,  tbAt  the  iinagcs  ere  of  the 
]DDOst  commonplace  nature^  and  the  descjriptiops  unmarlc^d  by  no-; 
yelty  oryigouK  ,The  wearisome  uniformity  however  of  both  can 
pnly  be^elt  by  those  who  like  us  hnye  perused  similar  descriptions 
of  similar  imagery,  extended  through  ninety  pages.— A  few  epi* 
sodes  are  intr^uced,  equally  trite,  uninteresting,  and  improbable  ; 
as  of  an  English  officer  who  had  gone  to  8i»)^  to  console  himself  witK 
elory,  bec^u;^  h^'  ^cj  b^en  dij^appoi^ated  in  |pyf  i  find  t)ie  invit*? 
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iligW)»0l  QCC|Qni;«lY(>  and  Ak>o^  are  tx)rrowttd  from  roipioce^  t^ 
vi^pi^lia  m»r<Ml  interest  by  focajiiog  th^  mmdrto  the  days  of  Spanish 
f(4^ii  .Afoptisk  g«tianlry»  ,  '        *..  . 

pa  tb^  wb(Je»iv«  cannot  oongraUtlate  Mr.Pruromond  on  nislieroip 
poeqa.— *Th«  IMKl^use  has  pi  iM^  been  very  prolific ;  but  her  prQ<r 
^Hfrtio^  have  ia  general  dropt  dead  from  the  press,  Alastei**  fto« 
^inspo*;i)pQS0is  can  only  be  considered  as  an  embryo  ;  but  it'myst; 
be  confessed  tliey|;iveus  reason  to  augur  well  of  that  hQy*»  futn^fi 
ext^ipQS.  As  to  Mr.  8tott,  he  is  perfectly  incorrigible.  To  that 
writer, who  has  with  much  modesty  given  himself  the,  title  of  Hafis, 
i^  shall  only  recommend  an  attention  to  his  respectable  trade  of  ^ 
fimc^rdraper,  which  we  understand  him  to  exercise  at  promoire 
^ith  considerable  credit  and  success. 

Mr.  Stew^rt'st  '  Pleasures  of  Love'  were  remarkable  iinly  for 
Mngfi  carijrature  on  Darwin,  in  which  all  the  indation,  the 
'  gaudiness,  and  other  absurdities  of  that  writer  >vere  carried  to  a 
nigh  pitch  of  exaggerf^tion,  but  possessing  noscinliHulionof  his,exii* 
ibMfiraiit  fancy  or  truly  poetic  genius.  Darwin's  false  glitter  k  a  metpo^ 
^htth  has  led  astuy  many  an  unwary  witling  pf  the  pre^ot  times^ 
MVf  UrMinmond  ^nong  others  has  followed  it  too  ;sealpusly.  kiM 
$ieem»  io4ei;d  to  have  rather  a  better  notion  of  poetry  aud  a  less  der' 
iHPayediasi^  than  hi»  last mentiuDcd  countryman;  but,  unless  weara 
|a«pk*iMf>ta^n>  he  is  deficient  in  tbo^e  gratid  esjtentiate* which  nejthef 
hfi»ffk  of  tima  nor  continued  applip^ion  can  ever  ho|>flt  (o  )4»pply. 

^RT.  ^4. — Elements  of  useful  Knowledge  in  Oftarapiy^  HUtonf^ 
md  «|A*€r  Sdenctif^  Drawn  up  for  the  l/sc  of  CkUdreuy  >»  Qjnts^ 
Horn  and  Amsmrs^  By  J.  AUbuty  Masler  ^'  Brom$grove  JUfJfey 
&Aaa.    Tkt  eis;M  Editwn,    i2m,  $$.  id.    Button.    i30^ 

WE  4p  Q<)t  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  worfc  better  calculated' 
|p  answcf  thP  enf*  proposed.  To  attract  tl^p  curiosity  of  children, 
^ud  mfike  the  acquis*) ti on  of  knowledge  an  object  of  desire^  is  ^ 
gfeat  ppint^and  for  (his  purpose  the  author  hasjudiciously  divided  hi$ 
jittle  worj;  inti?  ten  parts,  covered  with  various  coloured  paper,  Jn  « 
lityie  pf  prf  ttinesS)  which  cannot  lail  to  cs^tch  the  attention  of  cbild^ 
^op.d.  ^apjipartis  on  a  dificrent  subject,  vvhich  ensures  a  freedon| 
from  dlisgu^t,  by  gratifying  that  fondness  for  novelty,  so  characteristic 
l^f^he' juvenile  mind  ;  while  by  divesting  science  of  its  technical 
phi'^i^esj  the  author  has  done  away  one  ot  its  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles, and  Rendered  it  more  suited  to  their  capacity  both  f(»y 
acijpiringand  retaining  knowledge.  T^e  subjects  treated  of,  arc  geo- 
^rvphy,  history,  chronology,  grammar,  and  arithmeticj  together 
wiin  the  more  popular  parts  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy. 
Those  who  i^ave  the  care  of  youth,  will  find  their  interest  in  pur* 
chasing  this  publication.  It  has  already  ^one  through  seven  editionsi; 
^ut  never  before  came  into  our  hands. 

f  Crit  Rev.  Dec.  180£.  +  Uit.  Rev.  Feb.  189^, 
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Art.  JS.— Wc  Manual  of  Youth^  contamingsistyFaffkB^'Frtncl  and 
E/tgluh,  ornamented  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  C^§  representing 
the  Suhjects  of  the  Fables  in  the  French  Part,  a  Serl^  ofEltmentartf 
Lessons  in  the  several  Styles  of  Drawing,  Remarks  ^Jkhet&ric,  xvitK 
various  Examples  on  the  different  Stylfis,  ^  Figur^tm4  Tropes  ;  4 
targe  Collection  of  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse;  selected  fr pin  the 
most  approved  Authors  English  and  French.  ^  By  J.  OMsean; 
/  AMn    llnio,    8s.    Symonds.  >  1807-. 

THE  title  page  of  the  Manual  of  Youth   resembles  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  quack  medicine,  professing  every  thing,  and  fulfilling  no- 
thing.    It  is  without  exception  the  most  unmeaning,  and  the  dear- 
est publication,  which  has  for  some  time  come  under  our  inspection. 
AnT,  ^G.'^A  Nero  Syste7n  of  domestic  Cookery,  formed  upon  Prin* 
cipks  of  Economy,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  private  Families.  Ry  a 
Lady,  2nd  Edition,  considerably  enlargedand  improved^  to  which  art 
now  added  ten  illustrative  Plates.     Svo.Js,6d.     Murray.     1807. 

EVERY  lady  who  i»  about  to  enter  into  the  holy  and  faappy 
estate  of  matrimony,  ought  to  possess  herself  of  this  book.  It  it 
filled  with  receipts  of  the  very  best  order,  uniting  taste  with  eco- 
nomy, and  a  sufficient  degree  of  luxury  with  a  du*  regard  to'health. 
It  will  bean  acceplkble  offering  at  once  to  the  mistress  of  afamilyi 
the  professional  cook  or  housekeeper,  the  sensualist,  and  even  th« 
valeiudrnarian. .  For  the  authoress  haji  not  confined  herself  mer^ 
to  the  table,  but  has  subjoined  numerouwecipes  for  the  use  of  the  , 
•sick  room,  and  for  the  preparation  of  such  simple  medicines  as  musX 
at  times  he  required  in  every  family.  •     *. 

The  *'  miscellaneous  observations  for  the  use  of  the  fnistress  of  a 
family,'  which  form  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  work,  fire  in  the  highest 
degree  judicious'and  useful.  They  ai*€  followed  by  instructions' for 
carvings  to  illustrate  which,  a  number  of  plates  are  given  of  the 
principal  joints  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c.  marked  with  dotted  lines^ 
to  shew  the  direction  in  which  the  knife  should  be  put  to  come  at 
the  different  joints  or  parts.  '1  he  llobans  had  appropriate  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching theart  of  carving,  wher6*  the  different 
animals  were  made  of  wood,  properly  dissected,  and  joined 
with  thread,  so  as- 16  be  easy  of  separation.  In  the  City  Institution, 
lately  established,  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  and  patronized 
by  so  many  aldermen,  it  may  be  presumed  thai  the  good  old  Ro- 
man custom  will  be  renewed  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
some  doctorTiyphcrus*  were  to  flourish  his  carving  knife  in  A  Ibemiarle 
Stret  t,  it  might  be  full  as  beneficial  as  the  lectures  now  delivered  to 
young  liidies  on  mt  taphy^ics,  chemist ry,.i^//e5  lettres,t^r  the*system 
of  Linnajus,  where  their  heads  are  so  filled  with  ideas  of  sexual  dif- 
ference, that  they  pf  course  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  night. 

*  Discipulus  Trypheri  doctoris,  apud  queih 
Sumine  cummagtio  lepus,  sttque  aper,  et  pygargus, 
Et  ScythicjB  volucres,  ct  Pbgenicq^ter^g  iugens, 
Et  Gaetulnsoryx,  hebeti  iautissima  ferro 
Caeditur,  jk  tola  sonat  alm^a  cocna  Suburr4. 
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But  to  return  to  our  authoress,  who,  besides  the  above  mctitiopedj 
l^ves  ui directions,  for  jcl^oosing  kll  kinds  of  fish,  poultry,  butcherb' 
roeat^and  vegettfcbles,  together  with  numerous  bills  of  Ifare  for  every 
part  of  the  y^r;  ^hewing  at  one  glance,  what  is.  in  season^  and  ena-' 
biing  the  housekeeper  to  furnish  an  fiiegant  dinner  without  the  trou- 
'ble  of  consideration.  Much  other  equally  useful  information  is 
added  on  the  management  of  a  dairy,  poultry-yard,  &c,;  ami  di- 
rections to  servants  for  taking  care  of  furnfture.  On  the  wirole, 
we  recommend *thi&  lady's  work  in  the  most  unqualified  manner;, 
and,  what  our  readers  might  otheiwise  be  apt  to  suspect,  we  assure 
them  thai  we  never  dined  al  her  table. 

Anr. 77, ^^Thoughts  on  theMarriagcs  ofthctahoufingPoor;coniaining 
instructions  for  their  Conduct  before  and  after  Altering  into  that 
Important  State^  with  four  authentic  and  morat  Stories,  illustrate 
ing  the  Subject,  By  Thomas  KeUy.  l%mo,  ls,6d*  Kearsley. 
1806.  - 

THE  marriages  of  the  labouring  poor  are  too  frecfuendy  ver^^ 
inconsiderate.  The  author  has  here  presented  them  with  a  tery 
ctn-ap  and  useful  little  vork,  which  we  strenuously  recommend 
to  the  wealthy  to  bestow  on  their  dependant  labourent. 

jIrx.  ^S.-^History  ofM^ry  Westley,  or  the  Warning,  \2mo.  Hatch- 
ard.     1806. 

MARY  Westtey  at  an  early  age  became  the  servant  of  Mrs.  Hook, 
IL  very  devout  and^  rich  widow .^  In  the  absence  of  her  mistress,  Mary 
Westley  contracts  an  intimacy  with  one  Charles  Baker,  which^ter- 
minales  in  a /hwap-pa*.  The  poor  girl,  who  is  rep?«sented* as  being 
sincerely  penitent,  almost  inftnediately  discovers  the  circumstance  of 
"*  her-guilt  to  her  religious  mistress.  I'his  lady,  whose  piety  consisted- 
.  jn  merearfiJice,  exhprts  her  to  sin  no  more,- recommends  her  to  the, 
mercy  of  God,  and  orders  her  to  leave  th«  house.  No  pecuniary 
rtlief  to  save  her  from  the  horrors  of  almost  unavoidable  prostitution  . 
*— the  leaves-her  unprotected  to  resist  as  she  can,  the  seductive  art* 
of  profligate  libertines,  and  the  ill-nature  of  liiiforgiving  fe- 
tnales.  Mary's  lover  however  makes  her  al!  the  recompence 
<  in  his  power  by  matrimony  ;  and  they  reside  at  a  neighbour* 
Ing  village.  The'  neatness  of  their  house  attracts  the  notice  oF 
some '^iW  ladies,  who  called  to  see  them,  and  observing  how  near 
Mary  was  to  her  confinement,  asked  her  hgw  long  she  bad  been 
fnarned,  and  how  soon  she  expected  to  lie  in,  with  a  promise  to 
furnish  her  with  child-bed  linen.  Mary's  answer  however  an* 
nulled  their  charitable  intentions,  and  *  it  was  a  long  time  before 
tlicy  entered  this  cottage  again,  for  they  were  afraid  it  might  make 
others  thinklightly  of  the  crime  if  they  assisted  hec.* — The  anony-^ 
mous  author  bfthis  paltry  history,  we  are  convinced,-  is  a  female 
methodist ;  .and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  have  no  better  opinion  ©f 
her  virtue  thtti^  of  irer  charity.  '         '-     . 
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Aw.  2^.—^  tjttter  nMr^ssed  to  tk^  FteMen4fi%h  TMik  md  thri 
tf  StMvsich  respectiifg  iht  Proceedings  ttnd  Rtiohftims  offfk 
lUimtgaie  ConmUtee,  ddteddt  fktir  Town  knU^  Oti.  2Stky  lMH5» 
nlatvtc  to^n  irittn'ded  Appiiattion  to  Parliantrtit  fbt  the  PnfjMB 
of  tedvting  tht  Ttiik  6f  Smdwich  Oridge.  B^  fTimiiiH  F^Hmk^ 
td  Edit iBifbith  considerable  Additions.  Sto.      Law^     |8C^i 

A  SPIRITED  and  creditable  composition. 

AUT.  SO.^A  Letter  to  Samud  ll^ihend.  Esq:  3f.   F.  com^ttg 
0bservatiofi4  on  the  Dktrts^ses  pevHfidr  to  the  PfM^  ef  5/?rt^ 
^efds,  af-ising  from  their  l^ttd  Sifutitioiti,    IS^  W.   Hdk^-  '%ti^i 
Williams  anrf  Sfflitk.     1806. 

f  HE  system  of  the  poor  laivs  teems  with  abuses-  Ko  it6{ktH* 
tticnt  cri^s  more  loudly  for  redress,  'jlie  money  which  ctpptdn  Id  be 
annually  expended  Qrt  the  removal  of  pftiiperti  from  parish  to  parish,oa 
lu}»  suits,  &c.  atilounts  tctanalmostincredibk  suiA^  'T\\'e  M^t^  o( 
the  poor  of  SpitaU fields  have  been  long  excessive  ;  parliament  ha^  at 
4ifl^rent  times  interfered, and  saved  nu^nbers  of  indigent  wretches  from 
perishing.  The  peculiar  locaUttf  of  thai  pari^^  ^eems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  this  distress.  The  accumulation  'of  pavesty 
which  is  there  found,  arises  from  the  gradual  senvoval  or  \k^  more 
affluent  people  into  other  parishes,whiletheir  former  dwellings  become 
divided  and  subdivided  into  small  iodf^iags,  which  are  Jmmediateljf 
.  occupied  by  an  ncce&sUm  of  casual  poor  j  and  these,  by  resld'eHb^; 
apprenticeships,  and  other  caused,  very  soon  gain  permanent  settle-^ 
inents  in  the  parish*  , 

In  proportion  as  commerce  has  increased,  the  city  has  become 
the  centre  of  business.  It  forme'rly. ^contained  many  alleys  ami 
courts  ^f  small  houses,  which  >vere  inhabited  by  various  descrip* 
tions  (ff  their  own  paupers  :  these  b6w^ver  have  been  taken  down^ 
Hi^d  superior  habitations  erected  in  their  places,  many  of  whict 
have  been  actually  taken  by  the  more  wealthy  tradesmen  and  iha^ 
nuifacturers  of  Spitalfield^,  while  the  poor  have  been  driven  from 
iheir  fbrmer  residence  into  this  neighbourhood,  till  at  last  almost  the 
whole  poor  of  the  city  of  London  are  here  congregated,  and  have 
by  degreed  obtained  l^gal  settlement.  The  chief  resource  is  to  as-^  * 
iess  the  poor*,  audsqueez^  out  of  their  scautypittaiice,  a  trifling  suni, 
which  will  but  partly  satisfy  the  cravings  ot"  the  hungiy,  whim  the 
rich  inhabitaiits  in  the  city,  who  derive  a  great  part  of  tlieir  O|)ulenc0 
fVoM  these  poor  (wliich  are  vii*tually  their  own),  contribute  aothrng 
to  thrit  relief.     Mr.    Hale  has  ably    adyociated  the  cause  of  tiie 

?oorof  this  district,  and  We  are  confideHt  the /^a^no^^c  mover  <rf  the 
Bill  for  limeiiorating  the  Condition  of  the  Poor/   will  pot  iail  t# 
Uke  advantage  of  this  exhortalioii  to  ensure  his  pQpuIariijf, 

A&T.  31* — Hours  of  LeinireM  or  Essays  of  Chnracferisiics.  Bp 
George  Brewer,  Dedicated  by  Permimm  ta  Ltmikg  Sii  Qtorgt 
Sk^ngtofif  Esq,  Stw.    HaK^&wrd.  1806. 

MDICAf  ED  ta  LTmorley  St.  George  Skeffington !  And  from  ihi 
approbation  which  attends  him  asaVrama/ic  writer!  ^at  miir 
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not  h»  Mi  in  ^  dl^aihfltion  !  Wii  should  mt^eli  tobnef  have  ex{^6ttMi 
Mr:  Sk^ffiu^tox)  to  have  licqoired  fame  froih  HH'^hiskert  than  fronk  Ui 
*  SleefKng  Beaqty;*  and  indeed  we  un^rsbind  thkt  thelobby-lotln^gtaj; 
ladksi  d^  constantly  point  him  otkt  by  thb  former  dighostic.  But  uo^ 
body  ever  h^rs  that^mleman  mentioned  us  an  aatbor,  exce^iC  iKiIl 
the  adjectfte  contemptiblis  prefixed.  '  His  brother  author/  as  Mu 
Brewer  calls  himself,  is  eqmilly  entitled  to  the  same  charactetteib 
appellation ;  And  onr  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion,  wbeili'W 
imorm  th^m  thut  their  companions  through  thi«  volume  of  essayt  mi, 
'Jack  Ea$y,  Mia  ArHnke&iil  Pullet»  Lord  G^jbblegruel,  Dick  Cttib^^ 
briclb^  JMfiss  Parmesan,  Mktt.  Merry -thoirght,  KarnaW  Bi^^hf^v 
FfaiikFunriy,Cbronel  Crlum,  &c.  &c,'  When  Rlr.  ^leffingtcm  pra^^ 
d^uc)fs,tt(iother  thektrickl  piece,  We  shAli  expect  to  see  the  compK^ 
them  to  Mr.  BrH^rer  rfetnrtled,  and  to  ttad  'from  the  flatterii^j|f 
ap^fbhiltian>  wKiich  yodr  little  roluthe  of  es^dcys  h^s  ttcquired,  M 
brother  ^udior  hfis  pn^umed  to  dedicatie  to  you,  Sir,  tfa^  tbHo#l«j^ 
fkitfo^mkric^f  ivhichhas  beien  received  by  the  public  with  uttboou^ 
a|ipratfse/ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

'TMt|enllcman  who  noticed  jVfr.  Neill's  ^tburtotheOrk'i>eys*m 
the  last  Number  of  t^e  Critical  Review,  is  soiry  to  find  that  the  aii« 
thor  has  allowed  his  temper  to  bo  rufHcd  by  the  friendly  advice  bi 
there  received.  As.  he  seems  to  expect  an  answer  to  hk  eixpdii^ 
tultftory  letter  on  that  subject  there  can  be  no  strong  reUso^ 
against.indulginghira.— The  first  part  of  that  epistle  rfierely  c4ii- 
taint  a  request  that  the  publisher  of  the  Critical  llevie^  would  reai 
the  preface,  the  contents,  and  the  notes,  of  Mr.  Neill'S  patmphlet.  ti 
Mr.  Mawman  chtise  to  comply  with  this  unreiison&bie  request,  be 
will  exhibit  a  remarkable  example  of  good -nature;  for  Mr.  Ndll^ 
pampKlet  is  very  difficult  in  thfejierusal.  The  tourist  then  remark* 
-as  follows:  *  The  review  itself,  you  will  observe,  bears  m greiuio^ 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  reviewer  never  read  a  paragraph  ofk; 
(Does  he  mean  that  the  reviewer  never  read  hi*  own  review  ?)  Hat 
instance,  he  says  Mr.  Neil!  frequently  borrows  IH,  Barry's  WOrd^ 
without  their  meaning.  No  instance  however  is  given,  nor  coatd 
have  been  given ;  for  ihe  truvh  is,  that  the  whole  of  my  remarfei 
were  published  some  months  before  Dr.  Barry's  work  appeared- 
Had  the  revieiArer  glanced  my  pages  in  the  slightest  manner,  he  mu^ 
have  perceived  this  ;  especially  had  he  looked  at  the  appefidix,whlc& 
refers  to  Dr.  Barry's  work  as  siiicepublisKed.'  Mr,  Neill  enlcrlaini 
very  atrange  notions  concerning  i  conclusive  evidence.'  The  rc- 
.  viewer  knew  as  well  as  Mr,  Neill  did,  that  Dr.  Barry's  woi-k  was  not 
published  till  after  the.  unfortunate  *  Tour  to  the  Orkneys.'  ft 
wag  in  Mr.  Neill's  very  long  and  unmeaning  appendiic  that  tiini- pas- 
sages apparently  taken  from  Dr.  Barry  occurred,  as  he  will  find  1^ 
looking  over,  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  natural  history*  Mr, 
Weill  was  before  told  that  his  •  Tour*  had  found  its  way  tb  a  Miuff- 
ihop,  90^  tKat  i}  is  now  impossible  for  tho  gcnrlfinan  uho  adxlr«jfc« 
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iivfi  to lunscribc  thepsssagies  c^llutied.to.'  ^You  will  farther  judge/ 
grocecdVMr.  N.  '  of  the  candour  and  consistency  of  the  reviewer^ 
ia(iien  yon  find  him  declaring  that  Ihkve  avoided  every  thing  **  in  . 
tfie  shape  oT  an  idea  ;"  but  if  t^tumbted  on  one,  I  run  away^  and 

'sk  down  beneath  some, immense  paragraph,  and  make  reilections :  It 
t^ere  passing  strange  if  I  could  make  rejections  without  ideas/  Now  . 
to  \make'  reflections  without  ideas  is  so  very  common  ati  occurrence 
tKat  we  are  really,  astonished  to  see  Mr^*  Neill  puzzled  to  conceive 
ii  tt  is  an  occurrence  too  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  him 
from  his  earliest  infancy^  and  of  which  his  Toiir  exhibits  *  conctusivf.. 
widcnce  in  gremio/  We  trust  that  we  are  uhller  no  obligation  to 
account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  Mr,  Neill's  inteltectual  sys- 
tem»  but  we  refer  him  to  ProfiBssor  Dugald  Stewart)  who  With  that 

^  kindness  which  characterizes  him,  will  eiideavour  to  explain  the, 
ntasons  of  that  dearth  of  ideas  under  which  the  secretary  to  the  Na- 
tural tirstory.  Society  of  Edinburgh  unfortunately  laboursj  and  like^ 
#ise  the  process  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reflect  without  iceas*. 
llather  than  hurt  ^Ir.Neill's  feelings,  howeverj  we  are  willing  to  con- 
fess ourselves  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  ever  did  make  a  reflect- 
tion.— '!A  bitter  review  ofmy  Tour  had,  it  seems  been  sent  to  the  Euro^ 
)peah  Magai^ne,  for  I  observe  that  in  their  notes  to  correspondents, 
they  reject  it  with  disdain,  saying  they  will  not  give  a  place  to  the 
effusions  Of  private  malignity. .  Perhaps  the  same  MS.  has  been 
seni  to  the  Crilical  Review,  afid  ihadVertently  admitted/  Mr, 
Keill  ought  to  have  ascertained  this  point  from  th^  )E;tiitot  of  thd 
European  Magazine.  This  Would  have  prevented  him  alike  from 
teing  'troiibleisome  to  the  present  writef,  and  from  exposing  himself* 
We  are  next  informed  that  Mr.  Nicholson  thinks  highly  of  the  '  Tont 
to  the  Orkneys/  ahd  went,  so  far  as  to  imprint  eight  pages  of  it  in 
his  excellent  Journal.  This  ought  to  cbhsole  our  eni-aged  corre-  * 
^pondent,  under  the  sufferings  he  endures  from  *  private  malignity? 
And  public  justice.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  society  it  is 
dangerous  to  indulge  in  prophecy,  yet  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
that  if  'Mr.  Nicholson  often  prims  such  trash  as  Mr.Neill's  Tour  in 
lis  Journal,  i£  will  no  longer  retain  its  appellation  of  the  *  most  phi- 
losophical in  Europe/  which  the  secretary  bestows  on  it.-^The  wri- 

'ter  of  the  obnoxious  article  is  finally  requested  to  deliv^up  his  name. 
This\vonlct  be  highly  absurd,  and  the  request  shews  that  Mr.  Neill 
is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  Review.  Time,  the  soothef 
of  every  violent  emotion,  will,  we  trust,  restore  Mr.  Neill's  mind  to  . 
a-  state  of  quiet — in  which  case  he  will  not  fail  to  repent  of  his  pre^ 
«ent  conduct.  .  -■  ■  ' 

*  A  constant  Reader's'  communication  will  meet  with  attention. 


That  of  A.  Z.  is  left  in  the  Poultry,  to  be  itturncd  tthen  called  fof\ 

.  .-^  ■  '      # 

We  have  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Seymolir  fbr  ttt)t  replying  tp  him  ifl 
cur  last  number.  'I  he  greatest  part  of  thcJ  mistakes  or  misrepre- 
sentations he  complains  of)  are,  as  Is  obvious  to  the  most  superl!icial 
reader,  mere  typographical  errors.  As  to  the  remark  respecting 
Dr.  Johnson,  jf  it  was  meant  generally,  Mr.  S.  expressed  himself 
strangely  in  particularizing  that  great  man.  * 
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Am.  r-^Qn  raiicmf  tndculdtlon.  By  Bbbirl  Witlan,  M.Di 
FiA.S.  Phystcian  ExtraortHnary  to  the  Fevbr  ItikUtutioni 
and  to  the  Public  Dispensary  in.  London.  4i0.  IM 
Boards.     Phiiripf.     1806« 

THB  beoefaolors  oFtiiankind  seem  coddemned  to  itAgiei' 
^rpetttal  war  against  the  prejadices^  ignorance  aod  per' 
versenefft  of  those,  whom  they  wi^h  to  serf  e,  and  theij  are^ 
often  opposed  with  aa  obstinacy  aod  a  firulence  proportioned 
to  tibeir  own  seal  in  the  ca^se  of  humanity.     The  his^  ' 
lory  of  medicine  sufficiently  illustrates  the  truth  of  this' re** 
iiiark>  and  prores  too  plainly  how  incompetent  are  the  bod/ 
of  people  to  trace  correctly  the  connection,  causes  and  effects, 
which  are  merely  physical ;  and  id  consequence  how  griet- 
ousiy  they  must  otlten  err  in  matters,  which  tohcern  their 
most  immediate  personal  welfare.    When  the  Peruvian  bark 
was  intreduced>  it  had  to  encounter  a  tiost  of  enemies;  its 
utility  was  decried,  and  the  supporters  of  a  medicine^  which 
has  proved  one  of  the  main  -pillars  of  modern  pharmacy, 
were  vilified  as  wanton  innovators,  and  prophanede^plsersof 
Ihe  sacred  dognias  of  antiquity.    When  its  utility  becajute 
too  obvious  to  be  denied^  the  mode  of  attack  was  chafisedV 
Ihe  apparent  advantage  was  said  to  be  coanterbafancea  by 
the  mischiefs  which  itcausedi  and  ever^  Symptom  which  is  apl ' 
to  be  the  eonsequence  of  dangerous  and  chronid  diseases,' 
Was  attributed  indiscriminately  to  the  r&niedy.    Dropsies^ 
asthm'a8>  scurvy,  and  rheumatism)  were  all  promiscuous- 
ly filthered  upon  the  hapless  drug;  and  so  det'ply  was  th^  : 
public  mind  tainted  with  this  prejudice,  that  the  notost  cciddid 
of  observers,  even  the  great  SydMhaid  himsdfj  could  not ' 
Wholly  escape,  the  taint.    After  desc;j^ibini^  a  rheumatism 
which-  he  denominates  scorboitc,-*'  such  lileewise  (he  add«> 
is  have  gone  through  a  long  course  Of  the  PtfrUvian  bark^ 
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are  subject  to  this  disease^  ,KbM;h|  by  the  way^  IstBe  onTf 
ill  effect  I  have  ever  observe 'from  the  use  of  tbisuiedicine.^ 
But  who  doubts^  at  the  present  day,  that  this  remark  is 
founckd  ii\  errgrj^  and  th^j.  the  vague  and  exratic  pwis  he' 
descriWiiy  ver^  tiffxly  ihr  eff(^t»  sot  of  the  feiuedy^  bat  of 
the  previous  disease  i  Who  doubts  that  our  modern  Hippo- 
crates was  wholly  deceived  h  What  a  check  should  this 
be  upon  rashnes$l    what  a jnuuwng  -agaiiist  presumption  ! 

With  such  fects  Qport  our  minds,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  vehemence  with  which  the  practice  of  vs^cciuation 
has  b^en  opposed,  and  that  the  opinions  of  those  who  ar^ 
oof  e^nnetent  jtrdgeson  medical  Questions,  should  be  mucli 
unseftleo  on  the  subject :  bappriy  fur  the  cause  of  humanityy 
ameng-tbdse  irtio  are,  there  is  Httle  diversity  of  sentiment,  so 
tbfkl.  ini:ai^i^g  oivrtelves  amo^g  tbewai^m^sla^vocsit^foK 
<Be  new  practice^  we  da  ao  more  than  avoid  the  aifeotaiion 
oF  sing^fw:ity^  » 

When  lady  Mar)' W.  Monts^  expressed  beritesolation 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  inoculation   into  the  British 

S'  landft^^e  deqti^f^  b^r  isonfviction  that  oott  a  dodor  voiild 
gi  found  to  S4ippprt  it»  or  %o  prefer  the  good  of  manlcindttni 
bi&  profossio^^  ^WliMUQiits^  EUhev  litropiniaai  uraamsN 
ooascionably  barshs  or  tliie  moraU  of  ibe  faculty  bave  woo^ 
4^riuUy  improved  in  the  course  of  alcentulry  ;  for  inie  it  ia, 
l|u4aU  tlMtis^recpectable  in  theppofes^ion  either  foe  charaqtef 
or.  sqieivc^y  is  on  tbe  same  sidie  ol*  thequestien*  Nolgae.  i  «•/ 
vfQ  sc^peai  it,  iiot  one,  who  has  formed -his  optotoniroiAaift 
lione^  and  i^nbiaAsed  s^Uention  to.  tacts,  ia  an  eaem^  lathe 
.  iyiccinepraciice«  Auiong  its  supporters,  there^may  be  degmf) 
V«|f  appnc^bati^ ;~:  there  may  be  wmm  djiScHrenceaaBio.Goalinw 
^ot^oi^equencf^;  one  or  two  may  qualify  tbeb>  appcabntioa^ 
if^b;  sestclctiooi^  ami  pFecaiiti0ns^  and  mcdi&catiaaa^  wliicb 
to  the  J^est  may  appesur  needless  and  angatory ;  but  aodoufat^ 
e^iy  af  to  the  uaain.  question,  there  is  so  perfect  an.  agrw« 
M^^  that  it  can  be  aHributed^  ooly  to  tiuQ  irresi^itibk  uym 
&iooe  pf  trutJu  '        . 

!  It  was  not  to  be  expected  then  ibat  the  vespeqlablo 
author  of  this  tract  should  add  much  to  thc^  proofs^ 
wliicb-have  already  produced  st»ch  perfect  con  vie  tio»  on  sb« 
xbinds  of Qbser^ers equally  cauli(^ua,  impamial  andiotelligottW 
l{ut  the.  public  l^ave  with  good,  reason  luokod  dp^to  bis.  int^ 
tbocity,  both  as  of  great  moment  oa  tine  u^ole  questi^tr^ 
aa4  of  peciiiiax  weight  io  certain,  padiks  of  tho.coDtmtev^M 
oja  whicfy  his  peculiar  studies,  haiie  :|iarttcnlarly  q^alfiied-hioi. 
t^decide..  Without  ent^r4itg  the  lists.as  a  pat tisau,  Dcw  Wlillais 
hs^  in  this  tr^.if^  Ukif^Q  a  survey  of  nil  ,lUe  most ioipaflaat) 
pomtd  beloo^M^i^  ^  iklt^Siubjeei;  and  he  haA  noticea  .owitt 
eipeciallj^  tbe  errors  coifmijtted  at.tbe.  imrodufiOoo  ifitimi 
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|nrapUqe»  the  i^ipe^ioi^nto  irbieh  in  {MMticalar  iosliMf«e«  ftrifl^ 
to  tbe{ftr04ucUoQ  of  the  perfect  YftCQine  disease^  the  cases  of 
:,V|irroj0as  eruption  su)>sequeat  lo  VBcetnetioii^  and  the  mk^ 
cliiefif  particakMrly  the  ciitefieous  ead  gleodoiar  eflbctioDey 
.imputed  to  lU  These  are  the  poinUoo  which  we  shall  tabs 
the  opporUiaUy  of  stating  the  9eotimeiits  iif  the  leoroi^  wri*  < 
ter*  Xhe  minute  discriminations  essential  to  a  sciealific  and 
successful  practice  of  th^  art,  cud  he  only  learnt  fiwn  an  at* 
ICQ  live  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

.  Tbe  mistakes  which  were  esade  in  thebeghiniagof  the  Tao* 
cine  practice,  even  hy.  a  very  attentive  phystciaoj -(Dr.^ 
\Voodvi)le)  at  the  SmalUpoK  Ho^pitai,  are  well  known.  Bjr 
exposing  the  ipatieots  to  a  variolated  atms(sphere>  he  |^o* 
4uced  an  eruptive  disease^  instead  of  the  f^eauine  tacdne* 
^pd  soine  patients*  we  believe  eveak  died  from  this  inocala*  ' 
tion.  Stiilmore  disastrous  eveotf  bav^ happened;  In  twQ 
parishes  of  Scodand  many  cbtldres  wete  vaccinated  byaA-*' 
professional  and  igoprapi  persons.  Tfaere^lt  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Hr-  Sryce,  ^hai  the  smidt  pose  came  among 
them  Ipon  afterwards,  imd  every  one  thus  inoculated  was 
edS^^ed  wbth^  tbait  dreadful  disease.  Another  example  w# 
yflW  give  in  the  words  of  Or.  Wiilan. 

■  /  ,  \- 
*  Dr.  Odier  be^n  to  vnccinate  at  Qeaevat  ^ith  virm  lak^  M 
Ibread^i  from  tKe  arm  of  a  nobieiyiHn,  who  h^dl  previously  bad  A§  » 
small  pox.  Twenty  children  were  inocuUtedsacces^vely  with  thja 
mattert  and  sfmilarly  affected.  Their  arms  inflamed  within  eig^f 
boarst  and  afterwards  suppurated  abundantly,  but  wiih  an  exudatioA 
from  beneath  a  tki^ic  crust.  Fever  supervened,  with  vomiilngs,  aaj 
«itlier  symptoms,  wbieh,  however,  ceased  in  forty-eight  hours.  Sevens 
teen  of  these  cbildrea^tMHng  afterwards  inoculated  with  variolous 
^atteTf  had  the  small  pox  Y'ith  di€erent  degrees  of  virulence,  ana 
4iuee  of  tham  died,  imving  taken  the  disorder  by  casual  infeptton.' 

With  such  striking  examples  befpre  us,  pf  the  ^rrpr^  opm^ 
^ttHHed  in  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  errors  to  whiph  ihf 
Ignorant  and  the  inattentive  are  still  liable,  the  mere  all^^ 
tioo  of  liiitore,iti9  obvious,  ma^  prove  nothing  jbut  ,tbj^  Mi« 
<onvpeleii€y  of  the  practi^oner.  Ev'idence  jg[ius£  be  |;iy,e9 
^bat  the  vaccination  was  regular  ;  and  it  will  be  r^tqiure^ 
that 4he' fact  should  rest  upon  the  testimpny  of  comj^^tM^ 
witneises  ;  which  those  only  are,  who  are  completely  ^ng 
^oroilghly  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  all  itsfi|^g|!^^AOji 
-with  ks  occasional  deviations  likewise.  Nor  is  j^iis  j^ 
qoirmg  mach.  It  is  only  reqi^istte,  that  the  process  .^hp.^ 
^  condircted  nnder  the  eye  of  a  person  duly  .r|ualiii^  \p 
•pctform  iN^hat  be  undertakes^  What  iFiuthority  tbe^^  gu^p  wf 
to  ataaeh  to  hearsiiy  tales,  vdgue  rumours^  and  unaiitheiOi* 
ticated  rejjiorts  t    But  the  right  inference  ta  be  drawn  from 
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tbese  misiabn  aiid  failafes  U,  that  a  rigid  scrutiny  shotitd 
be.  n^e  of  the  persons  inoetrlated  during  the  three  'first 

S^T%  of  the  f  accine  practice.  This  is  the  measure  Which 
r.  Willan  recommends  j  and  he  iuipresses  the  necessity  of 
it,  barticuterlyotttbe  practitioners/ resident  in  small  towns 
and  districts,  remote  from  the  origitial  sources  of  ^vaCcine 
iftoculation.      . 

..An  e^i^amioation  of  the  supposed  fail  ores  to  secure'  the" 
system  from   subseijuent  $niali-f)o?c,  occupies   a  particular 
section  ;and  it  deserves  most  seriously  to  be  considered,  bow 
mecb.  these  events,  which  certainly  n"Cre  wholly  unexpecl- 
€i^.at  the  onset  of.  the  new  proctice,  neaily  detract  from  iu 
utility-    The  first  example  which  occurred  to   Dr.   Wlllaif 
of  the  appe  .ranee  of  variolous    eruptions,  subsequeiit  to* 
vaccinatioDy  was  in  July  ldO(> ;    and  he  met  with   a.  second 
^bout  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.     So  singular  at  that  time 
appeared  those  events,  that  it  was  concluded   that  the  irac* 
^nation  had   wholly  failed.     Hut  it    has  been   proved   by 
aabsequent    experience,'  that  thi&  notion  was  grotmdless. 
Mr»  Goldson's  cases,  the  Fullwood's  Kents  cases^  and  a  rtnm'- 
berq^f  otliers  have  convinced  medical  men  that  this  pb«no-» 
liienon  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  a  small  prcfportion  of  ' 
subjects,  perhaps  oi>ce  in  800  or  1000  cases^,  where  therei  l^as 
lieen'every  proof,  which  the  sen&es  can  afford,  thai  the  vac- 
einalien  has  been  performed  with  every  attention,  and   tlxe 
disease  has  gone  tfirough  its  stages  with   perfect   regularity. 
Dr.  Willan  has  given  us  a  numj^er  of  Examples  of  this*  fiict, 
tvhich  he  has  hinos^fseen,  and  has  collected  others  iromvarW 
ous  quarters ;  we  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt  that  in  fHiUfe 
likewise,  this  occurrence  must  be  expected  to  take  piat^ew  . 
Parents  then  should  be  duly  apprised  of  its  possibility,  and, 
within  the  limits  we  have  mehiiened,  even  of  the  probabi^ 
lity  of  its  taking  place. 

When  we  aekoowlec^ge  thus  mucji,  we  musit.  protest 
against  these  events  being  called  even  by  the  name  of  fai* 
lures*  It  can  only  be  truly  a  failure,  where  the  subject  in«- 
ocyUted  is  liable  to  the  small-pox  in  the  same  degree  of 
tiruletu^^  as  if  behad  undergone  no  such  operation.,  BoX 
It  Bppeitr4t  unquestionably,  that  this  eruptton-is  of  i»Q:iQiki.|i^ 
bature  as'tobedejBcient  in  many  of  the.  $:hasacteristi^fl.of. 
smalUpox.  The  eruptions  are  imperfect,  they  arrive  at  ^lei^ 
ycjxA  in  the  cpnrse  of  five  or  six  day*,  they  do  .not  luatiJ^ 
nte,  but  emiccatej  and  the  whole  disease  vanishes  at  the 
time  when  the  geirttine  and  perfect  snialUpox  is-  at  tbe 
'height,  and  the  patient  often  in  the  greatest  diiogfy«  Li^k 
lis  tdke  aa  instsiQae  or  two  of  tliis  tact  from  the  woi;k  before 
«s.    -•'''..    •  ,  ,  ,     .  1 
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^  .  *  A.  jMQr y99k  vaccifiatiW  3it  t b*  nge  of  th  rte  nft>ftlhs,  b^  a  Tcspect^^ 
ji4ile>:^racfitiQiier,  who  dkJ^nDt  observe  aiv^  thing  pttftifio^r  iiV  the^ 
cast.     Two  years  afterwards,  (4lh  March)   this  child  .tms  af&ct^il; 
yiUk  sickn«»myhe  HoiiuKh,.  heal  of  iIm;  skin,  heirfach  and.  i^stkss- 
no$s.     The  fey^r  cowtiiMjedthroufh    thesjiii^t,  a»d  tbq  following. 
44y.     March   5,  r^  ihe;evening  there  was  an  extensive  .ef9ore%»i 
cence,  and  h^ parents  .observed  a/i  cruptipn  of  fed  pimples,  cbiefi|r. 
on  the  neck.     On  the  6rh,  the  ^ash  had  disappeared,  but  the  piiTi** 
pies  were  numerous  on  fhe  face  and  othfr  parts  of  the  body.     Oft? 
ttie  fifth  day  ot*  the  fever;  (8th   March)  Some  of  the  eruption  be<-^' 
<*amc?  pustu1at-,'knd  was  thfinght  to  rebemble  that  V  the  i^inall-pox,^ 
tb6pu8tutesbef«g  indented,  having   a   red   base,   and  contairiinjit 
#hmsh  fluiih  -  Only  a  few   of  them  maturMed  ;  and  k  conside- 
rabte  part  of  the  entptfon  reihahred  hard  and  c  papuliiiw  throughotit^ 
the  diseasi^.  *  The  face  suu\  oyeiids  w«#em^och  s^r^Hen  from  the  fiftip 
morning  to  the  seventh  mght,  (10th.;March).*   On   the  eiglith  day 
of  tht*  fcv^r,fai?d  sixtfeor^rufptiQri  (lith  >Jardi)»  thf«  swo4ii^  ha4 
^bMd<^d,  tbe  (indjiinmiatiQn  had    disHppearedvilie   pustules  werii 
broivn^  hai'di  and  dry,  aufl  the.patiait  had  nojiiictber  4tie9»iiie8s«'    * 

Ufe  wiHsubjoia  tlxe  fpllp\Ying  instance, likewise, off  »i^»|« 
Jar  event';.  '*'/•.,  ,      . 

**Sarah  Smith,  ^6f  Wildetn^s.^1ane,  near  Fleet  Street,  was  vacpi* 
eat^d  in  ISOO,  at  the  agp  oF  tei^  months,  October  22d,  1804,  she 
trecatne  feverish  5  an  eruption  df  distinct  pustules  appeared^on  th^ 
$5th.  By  rnoculatiott  from  \i\  the  disease  was  proved  to  be  the 
tmt^W  poxi  The  f)ustutes  werb  ticuminat<*d,  and  did  tiot  maturate. 
This  child  had  been  punctured  in  both  arms,  but  the  inoculation  < 
took  effect  only  on  the  right  arm,  where  an  frr^gulai'  and  very  super** 
ficial  cicatrix  is  yet  discernible.'      ' 

Snch  ^heti  are  what  havp  heen  called  <he  failures  of  vacc- 

,  jcjnatldiijf  whiph'havealHrmed  anci  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  occasioned  so  iiitich  triuti)ph  and  exultation J^o  |be.  ;^a^^ 
versaries  of  the  practice  :  for  were  we  to  cjte  every,  oo^ 
Ihathtts  occurred  9L(.i(l  been  acci^rately  related,  it  will  be 
jTound  thattiiey  have  been  all  of  the  same  description  tf 
those  we .  have   quoted  i  consisting .  of  a  form   of  diaeetse, 

*  ivlricii,  fqr  wandt  of  smpther  name,  wc  are  obliged  to  deno- 
minate smalUpox  ;  but  so  much  changed  and  di«guised  as 
scarcely  to  he  recognised,  and  attended   with   less  hazard 

,  than  ^he  aame  disease,  when  communicated  bv  the  common 
Inoculation.       VVe -think-  the  ^  uniformity    of  th^s  dis^ase« 

-  proves  i^  not  to  be  owing  to  any  imperfection  of  the  vacci* 
-iiatton*  / 

•  .J>.  WiUan  <wid3oot  spenking  decisively  on  this  poinf) 
incline.^i^i^tlieoppuMte  opinion..  But  he  does,  not  Ji)f<irlli 
us  of  the  grooods  on  .which  h^  reit^  his  judgment ;  and 
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VMty  fairly  ecnfiMM  tb#  diffioaltji  not  to  >f ay  impo«tibi|Uy^    ' 
o^'  obiainiiig  the  neciissary  dkia^  from  the  preVioua  bTslkoiy  <»f ' 
jAdmdual  oast^i. 

Of  real  and  complete  failures^  by  which  we  MderaMnd 
l3i^  dysMm  being  left  aft  susceptible  of  the'  a(m'all-pox  asi 
before^  the  examples  are  so  rare«  as^  to  baiQe  all  attempC^'v 
it  caicalatioD.    Of  apparent  failtites^  Wh^re  the  sydtetn  is^ 
left  siisceptible  of  an  eruptive  disease^  milder  than  even 
the  /nocnlnted    sitiall-pox   comoioDly    proves^   iastaace^  v 
Btlve  doubtless  occurredi ,  and  we  believe  wiU^coDiiQue  to'. 
tcci^f.      But   it  being  impossible    to  overthrow  the'  iai« 
,  ^^ase  mass  of  evidence^  favourable  to  the  practice,  ^redooraa 
l)as  beeb  had  to  other  artifices:  liew  and  imcotith  dis^ 
eases,  under  strange  and  unheard-of  names,  have  been  as* 
ftribed  to  it ;    it*  a  child  has  had  any  disorder  whatever^ 
m  thesabseqtient  twelvemotiih,  or  often  later,  the  credtK 
kfos  parent  has  been  taught  to  attribute  it  all  to  the  horrid 
miscmefiiof  the  new  practi^.  ^  The  record  of  past  fellies 
should  guard  posterity  against  being  made  the  victims  'of 
timilar  deldsions   in  analogous  circumstanbles.    .The  very 
same  arguments  which  are  now  employed  against  Vactlnk* 
tion  were,  near  a  hundred  years,  ago,  used  against  the  com* 
liion  inoculation;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  those^  who*  are 
fiow  6uch  ^alous  advocates  for   this  practice,  would  bavej 
Wen  the  ifiost  active  and  virulent  in  opposing  its  introduc* 
tion.    Br.  Willan  has  given  us  a  sumuiary  or  the  principAi| 
btyections  advanced  against  it.        '  '-^ 

*  Its  o|)p6nents  urged, 

i    •  1.    That  it  did  net  prevent  the  snoall-pox  in  future. 

*  2.  That  if,  patients  escaped  the  danger  arising  from  the  fever 
aftd  eruptions,  it  still  (Produced  a  variety  of  chrunic  distempers^ 
which  either  deformed  the  skin,  or  undermined  the  constituiion,* 
IttCh  asboiU,  pimples,  the  itch,  tumotirs,  ulcers,  imposthumes,*ca- 
tlH  of  the  bones,  hectic  fevei*,  consuniptions,  fiic. 

*  $*  That  it  might  cbramutiicate  6ther  distempers,  besides  the 
tmalUpoic.  »  »♦ 
.  ^  4.     That  it  did  not  always  produce  the  same  disease: 

'  *  5.    That  it  Communicated  the  small  pox  io  tha^  who  bad  pt^ 
iFio^sly  taken  the  disease  by  casual  infection* 

<  $•  That  it  often  produced  an  unfayourabl«  coilfluent  sort  ot 
smallpox,  however  carefully  the  matter  might  bavte  b^en  '  selected.* 

<  7.  That  the  i^ioculaled  disease  proved  a^  fatal  as  tht  uatuVal 
amall-pox/  . 

What  say  you  now,  ye  champions  of  sma11-po^  inocnlaii* 
^n^  what  sentiAients  do  yon  feel^^  For  its  opposiers  and  de* 
Airaclprs,  but  iboi»e  of  contempt  or  indignation  !     Bjai 
- — C^Mid  rkies.  t  jnutato  aomiat* |  da  tis    '     ' 
Fttbula  canatur. 
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.'^e'W^igstiiflSefe,  th^  Miiss^rs,  «»d  life  I|owffr9,vQS  p(  the 

tauceatorjr,  are  but  ihc  pftytoivjpea  of  ibe  Kovyjeys,  ih^ 
/foseleys^and   the  Birch's  of  this.     There  is   liowfever   a 
paarked  difference  I^etwecn   theo)-     fp  the  foroyer  conk^t^ 
iyh?fe  ivas  dtittbtless  u|acfa  |-eM«it  eveci  on  the  Weaker  «ide 
jff  the  qaestioa  ^  whereas  W(e  can  find  in  U)«  preheat  r^cf^    . 
4K  «nti<*T«iccinist8«  IHtle  more  thaa  (tkrwudgbt  prq^udipie|^ 
>bslin4cy^  Md  often  a  vrilf^I  vioiaticm  of  lruth« 
'   If  atiy  one  of  the  whole  medical  f^rofeniun  is  compeiffil   ^ 
to  decide  pti  the  subject  of  ^he  most  <doIeffil  ctoakiiigs  qf  . 
fhe  cow-pox  ravens.  Dr.  VViHan,  bj^  cotattKni  cpjlsent,  i« 
^tlowed  to  be  the  man.    The  charge  we  allude  to  iii>  that  ift 
i^xcltes  cut2ki>eous  eruptions^  and  those  hitherto  Mde^cvitl^ 
iand  4nknown.     Let  ushear  th^n  both  his  owtt   opjhi^  0^ 
ihis  ]^oih'(,  dnd  attend  to  adocun)ent  qf  itidisputah^e  kathiC»^ 
f ity^with  which  he  hs^s  supported  this  opinion,  '  ^        '' 

''■•*■ 

/  I  have  carefully  exan)ined,  with  di^erent  physicians  )(h'd  stiff 
fleons,  vvrious  cases  ot  cutaneous  eruptions  attributed  to  vaetin$f« 
JBo|i.  ji}stea4  of  the  raaiige,  or  any  eruption  communicaWe  fronj 
quadrupeds  to  tl^Q  human  skin,  i^e  ponstantly  found  diS^iMie§,iir&i^' 
ivere  knowi;!  and  jiave  |)een  fully  def^tnhed  by  rtiadicil'  wtiWifH 
fnore  t)ian  ^  thousand  yea^$  ago  ;  v\t,  Jhe  Lepra*- ttie  dry  4n4  tba. 
iKituidfetter/the  frufigo,thechfcrnic  NettJe^rasbf  aqd  the  Stipl 
pliulus  Candidas ;  bttt  niore  esp^bjlally  the  Dinitiff,  <h0  Fa^».  thf 
Crtista  lac^a;  the  6ca)(]«head,  and  thil  Ring^woraH  ^9^9  j^er* 
potm  maifttain,  that  ff  t^e  ^iVoculation  of  ifacctfMb  virus  doys  iio( 
^cite  new  eruptions onihe  skin,  it  at  Ikast^  hi^reases  the  number 
of  the  cutaneous  conplaiins,  with  wbicli  we  wefe  .before  ao^aainf* 
ied,  •  and  renders  ihiin  liaore  ifivateraxe.  .  .My  own  e;(peneuce  wpul^ 
MtbcK^  tm  to^c«ntimdie^  this  assertion ;  but  X  sbaR  perhaps  refute 
it  mure  satisCactoriiy  by  exbibi;ii\g  t^e  a^^*^^^^^  ^''^^;  ^^^^^ik  P/« 
Bateniaiit  at  my  recii^est,  extracted  ffom  the  r£;gistQr  of  batieots  at 
the  Public  Dispensary  in  London. 

;*  Total  number  KaaibardT  ChvMle : 

«f  Diseases.  '  Cataaoout  JBiriif  ti^ii^ 

•la  the  year  1797  •       '  l7Mi  t         \85. 

179«  -        lb'64  •  82 

i;804       -     1916       r       8ft   .     ; 

4805  -         ii)74  -  04t  .     ] 

.  ^Thi»  table  shews' ihat  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  ti. 
^11  other  diseases,  wc^s  the  same  before  the  publication  of  L^r,  Jeu» 
per's  Inquiry,  as  in  the  6th  and  7ih  year  of  Yapcination/- 

Nearly  the  sai^ie  proportion  may  be  deduced  i^a  cojikpar;. 
ing  Dr.  Murray's;  Dr.  Reia's/Dr.  Walker's,  and  Dr.  WiHat>V 
own  reports  on'  diseases  in  Lotidon  for  the  last  t^ti  yeatrf. 
%It.  Tree's  evidence  is  still  more  contiticing  and    satli^  ' 
(actoryi  as  it'  la  not  con^ned  to  cutiM3^ons  di^eajKeSj.  bat  ex^ 
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tends  to  the  other  charges  ^wliidi  havh-heieii  maffis  witli 
equal  ignpraace  and  boldpesa  agaioal  the  vaccine  tuocuia* 
tion, 

*  '  '  '       •  ■'  . 

'.'  ♦The  Gloucester  infifrtaiy,  (sayi  Mr.  Trye,  tenior  strrgeon  to 

that  innitatrao),  one  of  the  laqiest  provincial  hospitals,  is  situated  in 

^a  Cobnky»< in  which  accidental  cow.pdx  has  be«a  prevalent  fron 

time  immemorial  :  many  hundreds  an>ong  the  lahouring  poor  hi^iro^ 

fiadihat  cciwr^pox,  eince  the  estahlishmem  ol  this  inuitotiop,  and 

^   that  mora  severely  than  is  generally   the  case  in  artificial  vaccina-i 

fion  ;  and  yet  net  a  single  patient,  in  half  a  cent.ury,  h»s  applicrd  tq 

theiadrmary  for  relief  of  any  disease,    local  or  constitytiooal, 

which  heor«he  imputed  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the  cow-pox. 

And  be  it  repeated  and  remen)bered>  that  the  artificial  in  no  respect 

difiers  from  the  ac^(ienUl  cow-pox,  except  in  being  geaerall^  les| 

virulent/ 

^^  Such  are  the  principal  facts  with  which  we  are  presented 
in  the  present  publication.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  t&Hc  of 
$he  vaccioe  contest  is  to  use  a  perfect  misnomer.  Contest, 
in  fact»  there  ia  none.  Of  prejudice  on  the'sabjecl,  there  it 
fliocb  anokoog  the  uninformed  part  of  the  coipniunlty  :  an^ 
ioaie  half  doxeo. 'persons,  the  leader  of  whop  has  unfor- 
tunately  somewhere  procured  the  title  of  M.  I) ,  do  all  thej' 
fosatUy  can  to  confirm  and  diffuse,  these  prejudices, 
**  Under- these  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  i  ThC'lawa 
of  s6me  countries  have  forbidden  variolous  inoculation,  as '4 

Sraefice  on  the  whole  detrimental  to  tbe  community.    Cao 
;  be  deemed  an  encroachment  on  natural  libertgr>  to  do  th^ 
fame  thing,  now  that  ix^e,  posset:*  a  mild  and  an  approved  sue* 
cedaneum  to  this  practice  i  Liberty  we  undeiataiid  to  menn 
the  power  of  doing  whatever  is  n6t  injurious  to  am>tber.  Can 
thedissemitiation  of  the  most  maligfiant  iroison  be  eompre* 
bended  in  this  definition  f  The  object  of"  laws  is  to  coerce 
4be  selfish  passons  when  they  counteract  the  common  good^ 
We  suspept  that  there  are  two  causes  perpetualljr  counter- 
acting  the  vaccine  practice,  each  of  which  is.th^  ]ust  object 
of  legislative  coercion.    The  first  of  these  is  the  in^uence 
pf  the  low  and'  igiiorant  apothecarie^s^  which  is  most  powerful 
OT^ihe  inferior  passes  of  the  community,  and  numbers  of 
whom  ave  so  pnprincipled  as  to  be  utterly  disregai^less  of 
the  havoc  they  commit  in  order  to  secure  a  trifling  eraolu^ 
.ment  to  themselves.    These  men,  we  dopbt  not^  are  tbey 
.irho  received  the  libels  which  have  l>eep   published   against 
.vaccination^  with  so^mucb  avidity^  and  circplaled  them  with 
^ach  mischievous  actiyitv*     Had  it  pot  been  for  tbiscpncurr 
jfn^^ppportA  wf  tbink  it  Inconceivable  that  stub  contemptibly 
tr^b  Wi  the  pa,mphlets  of  fibwiey  and  Moseley^  coiUd  hav<;    ^ 
•     )   '  •     •  • 
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|Hrbi^«ed  much  effect  6d  tbe  cDoiinonity*  The  second  g^ei| 

};jitt9e'W'e  b8ltevet6  be-fcuindecl  in  the  overweening  and  selfidi 
bndneis  of  pArenU,  whfo  thhfik  only  of  the  safety  of  |beir 
eflfstpring,  and  not  in  the  lea»t  of  the  hazard  to  odiera  by. 
which  th  19  safety  is  obtained.  -  The  smaii'  pox*  by"  iaoeida*, 
lion  i»  tiot^  fatal  above  ofice  perhaps  in  five  or  stir  hundred 
times.  This  risk  they  think  to  be  abioiutely  notbiog^  everj  • 
^necalciulating on  his own'good  fortune,  even io circooist^ii* 
ce^wb^^re  the  chances  of -^success  are  adverscv*  No  Wonder 
then  that  they  hesTtateabout  adopting  a  neiv^pi'actii^y  agaroisi 
which  so  many  tales  have  been  spread  witli  incredible  indi»^ 
try;  and  that,  solicitous  only  aboat  one  object,  theoambflfa« 
pnblich^a^lh  never  enters  i^ti to  th^fr  calcalationsi  Thus  ait 
the  very  instincts  of  our  nature,  prkidiples  in  4heiii|MlMi 
tequally -useful' and  aniiable/ by  the  &fOt^  of  cwiofiMrnadM^ 
and  weakness  of  our  judgment,  )dd«tvjerted  into  a  sonroe  of 
public  calamity.  Surety  then  it  behoves  those  isntrusted  witll 
-tbopnbUc  welfare  to  act  the  pareiu  to  ^the  commfftlty.  It 
is  time  surely  that  this  shameful  contest  should  be  bwoght 
10  an  ond  ;  that  truth  Should  no  longer  be  tnsuhed%;  Uiaitbe 
«rea)r  be  rescued  from  idte  tferrdrs;  that  the  low^,'  vc^iBMl 
Add  sdrdid  hireling  be  prc^ibited  from  depriving  the, cooik. 
monity  of  its^w«etest  ornaiiieiits  and  its  foitdest  hopes.  Wo 
trust' that  those  -  who  sanctioned  this  great  discovery  by  di»- 
dreeing  a  reward  to  its  illustrious  iiiv-eiUor,  will  at  leogtb 
^rown  theil*  if^tji  by  theaddption  and  the  enforcemtwi 
of  such  measures  OS  wiJidiffasethte  blessing  through  the  whole' 
community,  and  exterminate  from  tbe  caUilogiie  of  bo*  s 
sran  evik  a  pestilence  of  all  othef«  tho  most! destructive  and 
.  the  most  frightjur.  The  work  is  far  from  dHftenh,  and  it 
will  more  redound  to  the  honour  of  Brkain,  Uiao  the  faat^ 
of  her  arms^  her  ^aval  triumphs^  or  provinces  added  to  her 
jpmpire^        -  *     ' 

^Ri\  \l.j-^Ldter$  from  FranctyWfiltru  in  the  Years  IMS  and 
lidO^;  including  a  particular  Account  of  Fez  dun  afnA  thn 
Situation  of  ti^t  British  Captives  in  thnt  Git f/.  By  Jnmri 
forUts^  PJt.^,  Large  Svo.  %  Kok:  1/1  is.  White* 
ISCKi. 

MR.  Forbes. and  bis  family  were  among  th§  unfortunate 
captives  who  were  detained  by  the  extraordinary  and   un« 

'  exatnpkd  resolution  of  Kuouaparte :  his  captivity  was 
^hoFt,  i>ut  his  i^sidence  at  Verdun  was  of  sufficient  doration^ 
lo  enable  him  to  give  an  intei'eliing  account  of  the   place» 

*4lod  of  the  ciroomstances  coauected  with  it«    He  infoims  ii4 
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$0  forke$*s.]Mi^t:$/tii9ff^J^^ 

l^obli^  iin  accouol  of  bU  f«'»idf  ucei^  Vjeraun>  9everal  otbi% 
frkiidaf  expressed  a  wish  tbab  be  sboaW  give  tbe  .whole  ol 
iMSliior.  The  fo))owing'feUers  therefore  coptain  hUentif^ 
joorMj  bbioiigh  .Holland^  Flanders,  ao^  Frauee/  W^i 
i^vnnotcominend  tbe  advice  of  ibese  friends.  To  relativet 
•ikl  intiiDates  the  mo4  trivial  6ccurrence9  nraj  be  intereist-i 
'  iogf  an^  to  ibem  the  €iriiit3r  of  the  driver  on  tbe  roiad,  oi 
i\^  ikiH  oif  the  cook  at  tbe  Inn,  fpajf  be  subjects  of  ^nsioii% 
fnqniirj;  btit.tlie  attention  of  the' cool  reader  Qsonpt,  b^ 
Wpi  awake  by  such  lender  solicitude ;  he  begins  his  jonr-p 
fiey.tihrottgh  a  bige  yolumej  in  \he  l)ope  that  tbe  authov 
Viil  j&e  an  anrasing  fellow* traveller.  Whose  pleasantnesa  of 
jiaaaBer,  iagacitjT  of  remark^  and  ^epth  of  loiprmation  may 
)»tgttiks  liifii  w  his  way :  If  the  first  introd^iction  disap|K>io4 
'himyim  is  geamaUy  e«igef  .U>  !get  rid  of  an  irksome  compa* 
i$ipm,  pEud  takes  DO  pains  to  ciiTiiy ate  an  ac<]tiainta^ice>  ^^bicH 
Afpot^r  foofer  intimacy  might  bavep^9;yed  not  only  i^;^eeat)^iei 
Jbttt  Uifllr^ti^«  '  *  : 

As  reviewers,  we  fee^  it  o^r  ^uty  to  resist  thes^  t^ddeii 
ioipalses  of  tlie  temper,  to  bear  with  circumstances  ffbiciii 
4nfC  apparently  tbrbiuding,  and  to  examine  those,,  who. are 
introduced  to  us,  With  pHlience  and  iuainqt^^iiess.  y(f  apu^JT 
^tefe^s  that  \ve  felt  no  little  nee<^  of  this  d«e  forb^araBoe.  ioj 
fyefosing  the  first  volume  of  Mn  Forbes's  work.  .The  io^ 
jlefoourae  with  prance  has  been  so  completely  ei(clude^( 
^very  avenue  tp  information  hasbeeq,  for  more.  \\taQ  tfaree 
years,  so  hrmcticaU^  nakd^  that  the.  person  who'  should 
yurofess  to  give  us  an  account  of  her  ioterior^woqld  be  listenedi  . 
to  with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if  he  had  brought  int^Ui^Bce 
•fnuin  iht  island  of  j^ormosa*  Our  vexatious  diBappointmeajt, 
iherefofee,  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  ppon^  opening 
theseLettei's  from  France  we  found  onrselveft  stopped  a{ 
ilislley  iiear  Manningtree,  in  the  road  from  Colchester 
fo  Harwich/ to  admire  'the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Rigby, 
reniarkabie  for  its  delightful  situation  ;'  and  when  we  fouti^ 
oarseJvcs  detained  in  Holland  to  be  informed^  that  the  bar* 
hours  and  joads  for  shipping  in  this  department  are  'Amsterr 
dam,  Briel,  Dort,  Enkuisen,  Gorce,  Helvo^tsluys,  Uoorn, 
Aledenl^ilk, and  Rotterdam;'  and  that  the  rivers  are  the 
Amslel,  Donge,  Gouwe,  Vssel,  Leek,  Linge,  Maes,'  &c.  &c* 
In  the  capitalofey^ry  department  we  Have  an  accuratestate- 
nicnt  of  tiie  number  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goa(% 
hogs,  and  roLs  tuy  !  We  will  not  trespass  upon  tbe  patience 
of  our  readers  hy  a  full  quotation  of  these  statistical  r^ 
a^arches,.  but  it  inay  amuse  Ajem  to  learn,  that  in  the  Batah  *^ 
vian  republic  there  is  an  cxient  of  14^25  s^nare  leagues^  Ijiaf.^ 
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^  poH«it>M  (i.e.  the  bipeds.  ^Ubdtit  Mlhen)  ire 
1^91,881/ ae^  the  poQlir;  ^.e«  ,ttie  bi|»ecb  wUU  iieallieri) 
4r€»  if  Mr.  V'$  d^ilealaiiidlis  be  rij^Kt>  2,47>,oaa  Are^fifcxj;! 
Viicles  of  fo^d  in  Ibe  Balamb'repdblicTjfsa.  lbe|n«citei 
^pumberoftho^e  HigHtifigalesiiif^be  <^>lteais  a  desi^erqtabi'^ 
Whichf  we  trusty  the  accurate  inquiries  of  some  future  traveller 
%iH  siifipi;^.M>«ilfter  a  tefiKodir  Dutah  joimicy  tiie  reaider  qtfits 
jkntwerp/irt  tbeimddle of  tbe  ih-si Tdtiimei  aiid  arrW\9«  mitr^ 
Illy  t4red  atf  Fartsr^  wh^fie  di^p^^^tment  apt^retilly  tb'A'ftMi 
kirn  iri  the  vety  fim  stej).  ^?<re^*^dH  givi^  the  awottfltid 
Mr.  F/ibwi^  words:  '  ^.       -^         v  T 

•     .  ,'   .       ••   .  -*'  .  .:   .'  '     ■•        ■  ♦' 

'  We  readied  the  banrldrat  five>^^b  (May$3d»  lSQ3;^aiid 
Vi thottt  belB0  aakM  fo^  a  passport^'  proceeded  to  tiiA  bbtel  &e  ia  Ba* 
cK^oucauh.     We  entered  the  t:6uH>  and  on  alighting  from  Ibe  ekt* 
^  wajte  were  i^ceivisdliyMensteor'Gab^f  the  master  of  tba  nuiitoiti&y 
mih  a  very  ^ra^e  coanteaunce,  and  a;  Joa  cordial  Av^edme '  thaa  1 
baadl  fexpeictfld.     Hd  informed  us  fabstHhies  hadi  comnewnoed'betnaaA 
iTraace  and  England^  and  Haa  without  any  pnenous  infortnattoa  all 
the:£ngiti>b  gaulcfhcn  r^ident  rn  Parts  had  on  the  .pre<t«ding  day 
jbeari  made  prisotVers  of  mb.     I  was  told  that  I  must  appear ^bcfof a 
Iba  ^oieral  oA'tfae  foUowitig  morning,  and  surrender  niyskif  to  |iis  di^ 
aotal,    W^  Were  for  some  liliie  tiist  in  amazement :  ^  at  j^iissell% . 
Spom  whence  we   could  WHy  have  p^oeed€^  into  OeriiaaV,  wa 
ilrereiiilbrmed  that  all  was  peace  ;  'and  the  Palis  papers  tvhkh  I  tead 
'  than^)  seam'ed  to'  lapient the  distrost  of  tbe  EngTi^  on  quitting  Paris 
bpdn  the  thmour  of  a  war,  as  if  the  reign  of   terror  was  retttraed'; 
iiad  faliy  stating  that  whatever  might  be  the  public  chnsequeaces  df 
•dr  ambassador  leanag  Paris^  th^y^'as'lndi victuals,  would  be  in  pef«ir 
Kb^i  safety.  >  fivhald  the  difference  |   now  ate  all  my  schemes  niHh 
Wated,  iNid  every  plea'sing  antkipation  Tamidis^ 

Frodi  this  momeni  of  disappointments  wber^  we  sbo^ld 
legist  expect  it>  our  traveller'  becocaes  a  laore  enierUiining 
bouapauion.  He  luckily  had  a  passport  frain  M.  Semoti* 
yi}te«  who  appears  to  have  been  the  frieod  of  g#ae«» 
cat  Janot,  ajud  therefore  the  general  politely  registered  Kll^ 
{^.  as  sixty  years  o^'  age,  ioforaiiiig  hitti'at  the  ^ine  tiote^ 
4hal  he  niiigUt  go  where  he  pleased  in  the  capital  and  its  ea^ 
^irons,  and  mlghl  srpend  the  day  atSt.Germaio^s  or  Versaiile^^ 

Kovided  h6  returned  every  night  to  sleep  in  Paris.-^The 
marhder'of  thi^  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  de.*4crlptit>ft 
bf  visits  to  the  Louvre,  the  Boulevards,  ihe  TeHiple,  thjs 
;|*alals Royal,  &c.  8cc.  where  Mr.  F/s  reiuarki  will  be  inter- 
esting to  those/ and  to  those  only,  who  are  liot  already  sati- 
ated with  accounts  of  those  places.  .We  were  much  affecfc- 
ed  by,  the  history  of  the  asyluoa  for  ttie  deaf  ^^ad  ^oibt 
under  the  dixegiioii  and  manageiueat  of  the  fatnoua  Abba 
Sicard.        '  *  .  ' 
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IfVB  "  ^oriHU  Litftn/rimFrante. 

%  Our  traveller  abUloed  a  passfiort  from  ihe  miriinMr  oT  ^i^tii^ 
lb  pibc^  iq  Tears,  through  Fontainbleau  and  Orleari9« 
His  JescriptioD  of  the  palace  at  Fontaiabieaux'  may  serve 
asa^specimeDof  McrForbes'smatiDer,  which  ^rtainlj  im^ 
ptavi^  as  his  matter  becomes  mofe  itiierestitig. 

« I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  iie  saw  «|  diis^palaoe  ?  natr 
fhaU  I  aneaipt  to  describe  «ny  senisttcHif  wfaea  A  visit  these  royalL 
ftructw^i  a!ui:bebold  such  vast  re nupuns  qf  fallen  gres^aess ;  whii^ 
are  no  where  more  conspjcaous  than  at*  FontainbUaM*  a»  Jacc^bm 
jf«iry  and  savage  vandalism  seem,  to  ba^e  be^nexercised.with  mi^ft 
than  common  violence  on  this  devoted  palace.  The  statues,  pic- 
tvflssy  aad  fuiraiture  were  ileirtiniyed  abdbiiTaed;  tlm  chapel  il' de^ 
spelled  of  every  decoration,  and  the  whole  constitutes  an  affecting 
scene  of  miin  and  desolation. 

.  ..fTiiapahtce  is  divided  into* four  courts  4>r  gardens  of  great  ex^* 
feali  surronnded  by  the  apartments.  One  of  them,  is  called  the 
CoorS  of  FountainSf*  from  the  number  of  its  jets  d'eau :  the  windows 
of  the  principal  rooms  look  ia^o  the  gardens,  park,  and  adjaeeni 
fottii^  and  bounded  by  dark  woods  tind  racky  hills*  The  large  galia^ 
sries  under  various  denominations  weiSe  formerly  furnished  with  hev 
xoming  magnificence  and  adorned  .with  gratings ;  those  in  fresca 
^n  the  walls  lind  cielingstill  remain,  though  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  it 
the  tl^eatre  with  all  its  costly  ornaments^  The  largest  gallery,  apw 
pro^nated  to  tbe  distribution  of;  prizes  in  the  centrsil  school,  ansl' 
jOther  pu^lic^uws,  is  in  decent  repair,  and  the  upper  end  is  graced 
;hy  a.. bust  of  Buontiparte  immediately  under  the  royal  arms  -ot 
'Frvoi/tfii'  which  are  it^l  prcser\'ed.  The  king's  epartmeat  was  ex* 
4remeJy  mugnificenias  tbccielings  ami  soau.  of  the  ornamented 
.Vftts  not  quite  de9itroyed,.plai^)ly  indicate:  but  that  of  the  queen 
was  ^lU  mora  sumptuotts,  jrnd  finished  in  a  very  gsa^tl  styled;  'tba 
furniture  is  gone^  but  the  cicling  and  many  other  decorations  re» 
tnklft  ;  as  ^oes  the  whole  of  the  boudoir ;  which*  is,  without  except? 
Ttion.'tlni  most  elegsfnt'  room  I  ever  saw  :  every  part  of  it  is  exqui* 
-sitely  fiiiishedi  and  the  ci^eling  representing  allegorical  figures  rectitH 
«ag4)n  sof t  clouds  floating  over  a  coj;a'lean  expanse,  is  particularJy 
striking  ;  the  sides  and  pantielsarc  copied  from  the  beautiful  Ara^ 
,bfK}|tes  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  cornices  and  mouldings 
are  of  gold  mosaic,  enwreathed  with  roses  :  tbe  whole  forms  a 
happ);  MiHon  of  richness  and  ^iimplicity  ;  while  the  mirrors  on  every 
sjfde  reflect  the^c  various  6t>jt  cts  and  views  of  the  gardens*  AH 
•  yet  remains  untouched  :  not  ^n  ornament  is  defaced,  but  eveiy 
thing  seems  as  Ire^h,  us  when  Louis  the  sixteenth  first  led  the  beau* 
liful  Marie  Antoinette  intoUiis  elegant  room^  and  surpriaed  her  by  a 
](>ijou  constructed  without  her  knowledge. 

*  Never  can  I  ft»rgel  my  feelings  in  this  cabinet ;  an  interesting 
"Swiss  who  had  lived  tjiirty-two  years  with  the  royal  family, 
*was  our  iricerone  ;  he  shewed  us  a  small  closet  lined  with  green  silk, 
•where  rht»  ejueen  kept  her  paper?*  and  jewels,  and  related  many  ami- 
able traitii  iu  her  characicTy  (why  does  not  &lr.  l\  describe  them  }) 
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ft<f<}4k<f  kiAg^jp^euHar  ISndb^s  to  him.     Without » kaoning  qf;  t}(«r' 
ii|ueea's  condemnation,  he  arriv.ed<it  Paris  on  the  day  of  her,  ex^cif:*., 
tioD  ;  and  passing  near  the  Thuilieri^y  'met  hi*  royal  miiitres'^   in 
mean  aUirc,  hel'^Kh  tied  behind her|  iaiid f^ted  la ar  cart  ^y  die. 
^ate  of  tl^  executioner  !*     '    . 

,  ^l  ^be  Three  Emperors  (there  is  a  fashion  even  in  signs) 
'whi<;hiseste€aiejd  thebest  bote!  in  Orleans,  Mr.  I*,  found  all 
th^<.priaoipal  apartments  engaged  fgr  iVlon9ieur/ralIe^ran4 
^nc)  his  faiAily^./wl^o  arrived  a  few  hoars  afterwards  frooi 
Bar^gesi  ^e  was  travelling  in  .grand  style  with  niinierou<| 
earmgea  and  servants  in.  sumptuous  liveries.  I^utbingiii 
ike  time  of  royalty  codid  have  exceededtbe  parade  of  TaHejic 
mnd  Perigord.  *  Quantum  miitaUis  ab  ilb/  whom  we  jf^fem^ 
^et  in  his  lodgingsf  in  Woodstock  Street,  Oxford  Aoad>.  to 
whom  a  tavern^'dinner  would  have  been  a  banquet,  and  tbe 
eonveyanceof  a  hackney«coach  a  luxurious  reiax^tloo  !      '  ** 

We  walk  with  our  traveHer  through  the  vineyards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  with  .pleasure,  and  arrested  attention.  Tii^ 
following  slight  sketch  presents  a  feature  in  the  changed 
face  of  things,  which  will  attract  particular  notice. 

*Xhe  revolution,  as  may  be  naturally  imaginecl,  las  caused  a 
very  great  change  in  landed  property ;  the  large  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  which  baye  tiot  fallen  into  the  hands  of  genierats  ana. 
Lankers,  ar^  divided,  into  small  lots  from  the  fourth  part  of  ai^. acre 
upwards V  and  many  an  humble  villager  living  in  these  rocky  cells, 
'  loojks  down  upon  his  little  domain  below,  comprising  vin^yard,orchard, 
g^rden>ai\d  cornfield  within  the  compass  of  half  an  acre ;  and  a  con* 
^nuatioD  of  these  stpallestatsij  for  many  miles  together,  ou  the.bankii 
oj[  the  Loire,  gives  a  singular  effect  to  the  landscape.' 

\  After  his  visit  to  his  brother  atTbiirs,  Mr.  F.  returi^ed  l# 
Paris,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  re-visiting  Marli,  i$fp 
"Cloud  and  Malmaison.  The  latter  is  the  favourite  retirement 

-pf  the  Eitip^ror,  Before  the  fevolulion  it  belonged  to  a 
rich  financier,  and  was  purchased  by  Madanie  Buonaparte  diir- 
'^og  her  htisband's  absence  in  Egypt.  Lady  Wmrtley  Moa<- 
lagia's  singula^  felicity  in  getting  a  peep  into  the  penetralii 
«f  tbe  ser^glip  has  .given  an  interest  to  her  letters,  iwhicb 
iift»  perfafaps  attracted  mpre.  readers  than  tfie  char^s^of  h^ 
.  i«fit'orth€grHt;esof  her  st)'ie.  Mr^JF.'s^adoiissioniptoMa^ 
tenisoti  was  a  particuhiriy  fortunate  circumstance :  berenp' 
^arm  deseriptiona  are  to  be  looked  fox,  but  Curiosity  «vet 
Aandsotl  lip*toe,  and  when  she  i«  not  'aeeompanied  by  iBi-' 
pertinence;  dr  ifeensunKty,  Ae  has  especinl.ctokfr  lobe  gra-' 
tified.     We  shall  expect  thatrks  ttrerefore  instead  of  murmurs 

^'l^r  the  length  of  thfe  tbllowing  e»fr«ct,*^whicb  willtntfOfliicc 
'^ur  r4«^Np^te,  tlie  domeslicreaMdenoe  of  thai  wooderfiiiiiiaa, 
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vhom  the  erimes  wd  follies  of  n^nkiiid  hdne  Yited  to  io€l^ 
m  cmexanipled  ^ttch  of  greatness. 

*•  We  pnssedlcveral  kf^un  in  ^tbe  house  iitul,  gMdens^  irlpick  in  ex* 
tent  and  outward  appearance  are  exceeded  by  tbe  nlbuki^mATif  pfi«, 
late  gentlemen  in  England ;  but  ivithin  I  never  hfLW  a  hu|j^  finisbed 
With  a  more  elegant  $impU<;ity ;  a  styljs  which  »  by  no  sie;|ns  conii* 
XDon  in  Frl^)ce.  The  ta$te  displayed  in  the  furniture  and  praamentf' 
ionay  originate  withjts  owners,  but  for  its  extreme  vieatness  it   in 
indebted  to  an  English  house-keeper,  who  ha^  Yhe  entire  care  of  it^^ 
and  shewed  us  every  af>avtme^t  we  had  the  le«st  curiosity  to  vimij^ 
The  approach  to  the  house  frorn^  the  public  rnac|  is  between  Pari» 
and  St*  Oerinain,  by  an  iron  gate,  with  two  itcat  lodges;   andj^ 
passing  on  through  young  p)aiitatiotis,  we  reac^  tb^  sepof|d^|s» 
at  a  confliderabb  dislance.     We  waUced  ffom  thence  to  tjbe  bqjo^ 
betuveen  rows  of  very  large  brang^  treesi^  whose  tdbi»  or  rather  bo&es^ . 
Were  eae^  of  them  inscribed  with  the  name  t^if  a  mu!ie,ap  ancient  hero^ 
^r  a  .deity  in  the  heathen  mythology..'  ^niong  them  w^re  inter* - 
•persed  monlceys,  macaws«  cockatoos,  parrots,  and  othf s  birds,  \h^ 
£vorites  of  Madame  Buonaparte/ 


'  The  front  of  the  house  is  plain  and. simple,  consisting  of  a  cevtra 
of  nine  windows  under  a  tiled  roof,  with  two  smalt  wings:'  the  waUa 
are  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow ;  and  on  eight  pillars  between  tfao 
lower  windows  are  as  many  marble  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere^ 
Venus  di  Medici^  and  ojthcr  copies  from  the  antique.  Thlfc  entrance 
Ss  a  vestibule  in  the  style  of  aTurkibh  pavtiion,surniounted  by  speacs^ 
and  (he  Ottoman  crescent  on  each  side:  within  are  different  kinds  ot 
ai*moiir.  Large  ftdding  doors  of  looking-gfass  reflect  the  orange>wa!lc^ 
and  Open  into  xhc  saloon,pavod  with  marble,  where  the  aides  de<'Cainpk 
dine. '  The  door  to  the  left,  leads  into  the  family  dining  roo^,whichha^ 
ad^^nerhlefioor,  and  contains  some  gaoUpicUiies  and  plain/fwni« 
lore :  its  principal  oruamt;nts  are  eight  cotppartsnents  of  anciei^ 
^rmour,  painted  in  bas-relief,  and  fopied  from  the  miJuary  trophj^ 
of  the  Phrygians^  Parlhiajiis,  Greeks,  Romrffts,  Dacians,  Gauls,  an^  , 
other  .warlike  nations.  The  council  chamber,  acllorned  with  a  fe.ir 
|>ictores,  and  a  portrait  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  sepltfaiea 
the  dining  parlour  from  the  hbra^ry,  which  terminates  that  <sfd#  dS 
'the  house.  Ihe  latter  is  an  iiht^rcbtfog  room,  itted  up  w^iotH  ot^^ 
teotsrtion,  and  stored  wiih  books,  globes,  jiiaps,  and  fibilosapbieit 
tnstrtrments :  inists  of  all  the  best  aAithors,  anoibat  and  fomfkma^ 
'are  painted  <rnme4l a tiions^^er  the  arcadeB  and  ec*ce8ica2  TadNtt 
end  the  Abh^  lUyiuil  jmswer  to  each  other^  The  booiks  ^^pfK^areA 
2ti>'foffm  a  jtidkiou»  seki^ti^n  in  varjxms  laoj^^gi^  ^^i^  ^r^L^*- 
-iii^of  tiie  haltieetif  .tbe  Pyr^iinidii  and  iMasenga  ^vera  ^  tiic  %- 
-bit's, »ilkjeif«ieml pRrt-j|R|i4Mipf  maiiKk,  dcawitij^aud 49amj«cript)u* « 
.      .-         •  .  /    "• -^  ./•'». 

*  As  It  aiA  «iagle  4»use^  we  »e-pafl»ed  these  ro«ina,aud  cros^it^  tb^ 
. aakf>^iefrteae«i ^hp  vppckiii te/api^r iiueutit^  iti.iiia^ a^d  i^ip||j|c J^orrd^* 
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f  nnditg  m&iiidse  we  bii  left.  Imt  ftivni$i»rf  m  V  malt  -cbpu^  i 
ityie  with  ^tiws,  velvets^  unci  Lyuiis  sHks*  eB^H;hed  wi^h  g^dl»  w 
VLadtfj*  White  .covers  ;  ihe  ofoamtenlal  por4;et«iu,  Etruscan  va$a|^ 
^onze  statues,  with  tables  .of  ialiiid  Flur^tin^  oiarble,  and  modern 
4iiosaic,  are  all  id  the  first  taste,  .  The  pict  ures  ip  the  gallery  ai^ 
chiefly  from  the  Italian  arid  Flemish  schopls  :  tliuse  in  the  drawing 
room,  are  portraits  of  the  favorite  beys  and  roamelukes  in  Egypt^^ 
pointed  bva  French  artist,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  that  couiitry.  Among  *he  smaller  decorations  in  these 
rooms  are  many  curiosiifes  from  Chi/na,  and  tlie  East  Indies," 
Especially  the  beautiful  baskets  anifban^^  w»th  the  model /af 
#  Chinese  junk,  all  in  ivary  ;  and  under  a  g!«^  case  was  a  mU  . 
Btature  6i  every  kind  of  ve«sel  in  the  French'  nav^,  from  a  first 
r^le  to  the  smallest  fdoop  ;  near  them. on  a  much  larger  ioale  wai 
th^  complete  model  of  aijfajt  bottomed  boal  with  all  its  apparaias^ 
^ie  ^nsjt  oars,  and  ladders,  and  even  the  men  ind  horses  with  tjheir 
different  receptacles  were  proportionally  mod^lLetl  and  propf9ri|ir 
disposed  :  nor  must  I  omit  araong^  the  pictures,  ^a, sea  :piece»  refto^ 
renting  a  frigate  n^tunung  from  a  foreign  voyage,' with  the  coast  of 
France  and  its  opening  harbour  in  the  distance  :  a  luminous  body 
in  the  heavens  darts  its  elfulgcMit  beam  ypon  the  vessel  steering  safely 
inti>  pf^t ;  indtcating  tbe  star  of  Buonaparte's  good  forttfne  con- 
4uetiii|;  bim  from  the  shores  of  lilgypt  to  the  haven  of  Frejiis,  whtr^ 
ielaAdedontbe  8th>  of  October  1799*  I  recollect  but  one  p«N 
trai^t  of  the  First  Consul,  a  chalk  dl^awing  exquisitely  fimsb«d^ 
sind  ^  striking  likeness^  from  which  there  is  a  good  engraving  :  fieia  ^ 
i.n  a  pkin  dress,  walking  in  tbe  garden  of  Malmaisoii ;  Aa^r  it  ii 
Another  {>ortrait  of  Frederick  the  G  reat/' 

.  '  We  were  also  conducted  up  stairs  to  the  apartments  of^Madam 
Buonaparte;  consisting  of  a  bed  chamber,  bqutloir,  dressing  rooai^ 
m\d  closets,  which  form  a  complete  and  elegant  little  suite  :  tbia  be4 
was  of  white  muslin,  under  a  gauze  canopy,  with  fringes  and  tassels| 
either  to  be  gathi:red  up  in  festoons,  or  t^fall  in  transparent  cover- 
ing-over th«  ivbole  :  the  rkh  chairs,  stools  m\i  covers  were  bndor 
w|hit&co¥ers.  The  ddecorations  displayed  superior  taste,-uiii6ed  iviftk 
every  comfort ;  a  large  mirror  between  tbe  windojws  reflected  a^'double 
Mossomed  pomegranate  tree  of  the  natural  si^e,  and  one  of  llie  JMst 
de^eptions'I  ever  saw.  liie  cabinets,  drawers  and  poi'celain  of  the 
Intai^or  rooms  dreplayed  equal  elegance,  and  simplicity;  and,  in 
ckfianceof  the  jPrench  ftishioH  of  different  apartments  and  i&eparate 
beds,  the  First  Consul  and  his  lady  repf>se  under  the  sahxe  canopy^ 
3-bey  are  kind  to  their  servants^  and  atlend  to  dc^mcstiq  comibst.ui 
iheir  own  family  circle.  t 

It  will  nol  suit  -aur  plan  to  follow  Mr.  F,  la  Vet* 
8ailles,hor  to  St.  Denii^^  which  be  vi&Ued  aa  his  road  Iq  Ver^ 
dun,  whithet  he  was  ordered  to  dep,^!  qa  the  7tb  of  J>e^ 
cetnber^  at  three  days  notice.     For  a  description  of  theat 

JMaces^  and  of  other  intermediate   ol>j<^'cU»  we   mtist  nrfer 
he   reader   to    the  volumes    theuise.ves,    whic;b  .n^iiy.  af- 
ford hrm  a  rational^  agree^le,  and  we   wish  we  couTd  aay  a 
I  •  .1  -.  ' 
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ClfcMp  atturaemetit  during  'an  ei^rnhg^s  leisure*  Where  l^li 
0f  travels  are  accompanied  with  elaborate  descriptive  plaM 
•f^Niildings;  canals^  or  other  works  of  art>  with  maps  di  ad' 
extensive  scale;  or  with  nnmerotis  and  accurate  delineations  of 
remarkable  persons  or  things^  the  paper  and  decoriCtifons  of 
the  press  may  with  propriety  ss^sume  an  uniform  degfe^  of 
splendour;  InU  where  a  work  js  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
familiar  form  of  an  epistolary  correspondencje^  and  where  the 
sulgect  being  matter  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  ou^l  not  ta 
assume  a  higher  toncj^it  is  provoking  that  we  must  pay  for 
eight  hundred  pages  of  hot* pressed  paper  in  two  volumes^ 
ivhicb^withQut  any  diminutton«of  their  contents^  might  have 
Wen  compressed  witii  great  facility  into  one.  IntelFtgence 
lirom  an  absent  friend  is  at  all  times  a  source  of  rational 
pieasorey  hut  it  is  diminished  (unless  he  has  the  privilege  of 
fraakhig>if  tits  conimunicaticins  arrive  in  the  shape  of  double 
ktleris,  when  a  single  sheet  would  afford 

*  Ampl^  rooro  ami  verge  enough 
(His. written)  characters  to  trace/ 

'.  tt  is  veported  of  the  eelebrated  Dr.  L6ng>  the  astronomer^ 
that  be  hit  upon  i^  pleasant  device  for  deciding  whether  there 
vraa  a  greater  proportion  of  land  or  water  in  Chis  terraqueous 
clobe.  He  cut  a  map  of  the  world,:with  a|>arrofscissarSj 
into  parts^  and  weighed  the  pieces  which  represented  land> 
and  those  Which  represented  water,  in  differeat  scales?  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  experiment,  but,  if  Mr.  Forbes's 
Letters  from  France  in  two  volumes  were  dissected  in  a  similar 
uannef,  and  if  the  text  were  put  into  one  scale,  and  the 
^ct%  and  margins  into  another, ^we  will  ^^enture  to  say  that 
the  text  would  kick  the  beam,  though  the  title-pages  and" 
frontispieces  were  thrown  in  as  make-Nweights# 
■;■■    ■,/', ,-',/        '      ■;. ..  v '  ..i^i       '  ,  I   \  v\  .  ,'i  i  f    ■■;■,.•  J    ^m.mr 

Aax.  111.— ftPidi/ofopAicfl/  Transactions  far  1806.  Part  IL 

'  (Centinntdfrom  page  ^Q,). 

THE  niathemailcal  papers  in  this  number  of  the  I^hild* 
aoph'ical  Transactions  were  noticed  at  considerable  length 
in'tbe  HevieW  for  last  montb4  We'shall  now  proceed  to  tha 
remainder.  . 

iK.L'^Jceouni'  of  a  Di^cdt^trj/  of  native  j^unium,  in  a 
Letter  from  Janus  Smithson.  t\  ii.  S.  to  the  Right  JJonour 
fMi  i^rjdsepk  Banksi  K.B.  F.  R.  5*  The  ilrftive  miniurrt 
'idiseov^red  by  Mr.  Smithson,  was  tbtind  disseminated  irt 
small  quantity  rn  the  substance  of  a  cOnipadt.  carbonated 
of  2Anc.  It  is  genetally  pulverulent,  but  occa^t6hally  e%* 
hibits  a  flaky  and  crystalline  texture,  mixed  with  churcoaij  li 
ia  easily  fednoed  tokad  b^  the  applieacion  of  heat. 
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Tii?s  iidflve'  mmiutn  W^fccofdiW  to  Mn  SraUhsoV,'  p^^ 
dlic6d^*by*th*^  decay' of  a^ g&tend/  though  it  seeoid^soraewbj^t ^ 
anVdbg'e,  if  tlfis  be  so,  that  nb>J56)phurfc  acid' }^  found' in'  tft^ 
pViddct.'  Giifeha  itsMf '  however  is  suS^cled^y 'this^e'^^ 
iAacft<>'be'a'secbhdary'  ptodudtibn'frbii^tne  mefalbzaCi^ii, 
ofwhitecarbonule  of  lead  by  hepatic   gis.    Th^se^  infereh- 
<;es  Hl^ dratPIrn .ffoin  th^  obsefvatioQft  pf  ^  specl6)eii..of  \ore 
io  JVlr,  Smithsan's  possessior^!,  ,  It  is  oot^nery'cjear  wbaUt  ore^ 
is;^e4i|t,.  but  .we    injpghie  the  ore.o^  niitiye  mtoiiim  iW"- 
alluded  to'.  .  fn  fend  part  bf  this  ofj^  is  Q.cl^^er.  of  crysitak 
of  sulphuret  of  lead,  as  we  conjecture,  or  a^sit  is  sljrled  by;  the 
mWeralog&t's,'gWerid/    Onef  of  thiese  being  broken^  'proVed  , 
to  be  cbnVerfed  Into*  niihliirW  to   a  xjbh^id^Mble  thtc|^Aess^* 
y^M ife^V?entVe  wai^fill  'c^l^hai^   Ndw'  the  MriPereuce,  frpih' 
ttJis*  is  sdF^l^ '  ^'^^y!  vidlent.     Native  niibiuiiii' 'confessedly  a' 
rd)^  niirieral,is  assefted'trf  arase^ from 'the'  sporifa'neous  de- 
c6iii[idsiUbn.br  sulphiir^t  oFlead,  tboli^h   the  Ij^lter  body-'  , 
exfstjn^^in  Vast^abundance>  and  *e3{ posed  to'  eVei^y-  cause'of 
dfe$tru<itibn,  haldfieVer  ^before  beendbbeWedto'exfiibit  a'sij-' 
iriilar  phehbtrfenon.    We'cahndt  suWcrite  ta '  such  an  '  opi-^ 
iiioq.     WJiep  sulphuret  of  iron' is  eif^bsed  lo'tHe^influeBp^^ 
o^'the  wefitHef/it^asbe'slnlB  siilpKat  of  Sj^on  ;  k&d' m^'lik^^ 
iriKdridr  tbfe  sulphiltfets  of  cbppei-  and  ^inc'arfe  phangld* iijVo 
tbdr  reAjJ^ctlvesiilpKatsV  Why  ih6n  should  g^Iefisi  W  trftns- 
mtited  iritb  'a^sihiril6  oxW^,  qbnlrarV  to  aU  knkKgj^^  We' 


an6thfeV,'whric  bri  ofHer  e\^dence  is  bfciugbt  jthan  '^he  conti- 
gUou^eiistyuc6''of 'the  twB'substaricei  'in  theitfata'of  tfi^ 
dlrtti:  Some  efid^Abe  at  least  oiiii;ht'£o  te  gVYen  of  tbe|pos«' 
sMtitybf  siich  pheodtiieTia'kcti/aUy  occuriTug;  Wtjatmay- 
bi'suf)teKtfed'to  the  ke'Ases,  sHoiiliTnevej^  be  proved  by  mere' 
geh^rifr^a^biiingJ  / 

X:ll.— Description  of  arare.Speeict  of  Worm  Shells,  disea^ 
vered  at  an  htand  lying  off  the  'Softk-fVest  Coast  of  t/te 
Island  of  Sumatra  in  the  East  Indies.  Bu  J.GriMths,  £$q. 
Communicated bj/  the  Right  HonduiabUlsir  JosepAJSanks^ 

4rt.  - 

In  the  year  1797  an  earthquake  occurred  at  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  by  its  effects,  some  shells  of  an  unusual  kind 
we're  thrown  upon  the  shore  of  a/  small  island,,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  from  the  former.  Mr.  GriffitJu 
was  induced,  by  the'sihgdliirity  of  their  appearance,  to  col* 
lectsoni^of  tbem';  and  the  present  communication  con- 
sists of  a  descnption  of  th^se  shells,  accompanied  with  ^oiut 
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'  drawiQgf,  The  leiigth  of  the  loi^est  of  them  was  five  ffet 
torn  inches,  and  the  circumference  at  i^e  base  nine  incheSj^ 
tapering  iipwar4s  to  two  and  a  half.  These  enonQo^sshells^ 
"When: first  founds  CQataiqed  the  remains  of  an  aaimal>  and 
were  p£  at  fibular  foxm^  When  brok,e  across,  cpusldcrabljr 
resembling  stalactitea. 

^I\\.*^0h$eroation9  upon    the  Shell    of  the  Sea   Worm^' 
Jbund  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  prdving  it  to  belong  to  a  Spcn 
^   ides  of  Teredo  :  with  an  Aecount  of  the  Jlnatomy  of  the  Te^ 
redo  NavaKs:  By  flverard  Home,  Es^.  F,  J£.  Sm 

]\fr.  Home  in  this  paper  enters  further  into  the  correideran, 
tlon  of  the  subject  treated  iq  the  one  immediately  precede, 
ipg.  Sir  Joseph  panics  affirmed  the  shell  to  be  really  ai| 
Ifnimal  prodiictiqn,  and  Mr.  Hatcbett  c'Qnfounded  the  seep* 
ticism  of  certain  disbelievers,  by  a  cbemical  analysis,  den. 
inonstrating  it  to  contain  an  animal  gelatipous  substance^. 
The  president  further  decided  that  it  had  belonged  to  a  ten, 
X^<^>,  &Q  Qpiniopt  as  My*  Home  remarks,  which  rendered  the, 
subject  still  mor^  interesting,  since  this  animal  doe$  moX,  like. 
Qlber  teredines^  live  in  wood, 

,  .  The  in|erni^  structure  and  economy  of  this  kind  of  sheU, 
6sb  not  being  iiafficiei^tly  understood  to  enable  IVIr.  Home 
to  forni  an  adequate  rdea  of  the  new  species,  be  proceeded, 
to  examine  the  teredo  nav.alis,  which  is  easily  procured  oa; 
pur  own  shores.  The  consequence  of  this  investigaiion  isi 
to  prove  yery  satisfactorHy,  ijie  various  circumstances  re-, 
garding  the  specimens  from  Sunmtra,  Weci^nnot  here  foU, 
Ipvr.tb^  minuteness  of  a  delail  of  comparative  anatomy; 
4nd  for  particulars,  we  pa  ust  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  1 1  is  ren- 

.  dered  probable  ibat  the  teredines  do  not,as  has  been  suppotedn 
live  upon  the  fragments  of  wood,  which  they  swallow,  but 
derive  th^ir  noprishmei^t  from  the  ariinxalcqla  c^qnti^ined  iu 
sea  water. '  The  species  of  teredo  found  at  Sumatra^  is  cal- 
led by  Mr.  Home  the  teredo  gigantea,  and  is  conjectured  to' 
imbeo  itself  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  This 
paperis  also  accompanied  with  ei^planator^  platen, 

XIV. -^On  the  tJiiiVerte^  Action  of  the  alht4rnot{$  Fes.r 
Mek  of  Trees.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  Si. 
J[n  a  Letter  to  th^  Right  Ho^.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  i^c. 

Mr.  I^nigbt  continues  iodefatigaUy  ingenious  in  the  pro-,' 
secutiqn  of  bi^  ei^periments  upon  the  economy  of  plants.  H<» 
,  19  here  occppied  with  proving  that  the  aption  of  the  albnr- 
l)ou9  yesspls  maybe  niyerted,  and  that  they  may  thus  con-* 
yey  nourishment  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  vegetable.  Ii^ 
ib.l;  ftttempt  he  appears  to  hi^ve  ^ad  sonie  spcpess^  though^ 
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incur  opinion,  he  lays  4oo  raach  stressor)  the  Irahsmissio;! 
of  fluids  to  the  different  organs  of  the  plant>  and  disregards 
too  nixich  the  aclion  of  the*  living  ^grindple.  Nobody  can 
possibly  doubt  that  vegetables  are  alive,  and  may  possess  the  ' 

,  priDciple  of  life  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  ;  and  '  it  ap-  • 
p^ars  to  us  that  this  gentleman  has  neglected  to  p«y  sufB- 
cient  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  accumulation  of 
this  principle  in  one  place  by  its  diminution  in  another. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  of  his  facts  would  admit 
of  H  luminous  explanation,  incooformitj'  with  su<ih  a  view, 
and  that,  at  lea^t,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  and^philoso- 
phical  to  turn  our  attention  to  consider  the  cause,  the  nature, 
and  phenomena  of  the  action  of  vessels,  than  to  be  satisfied 
with  ascertaining,  if  it  deserves  th^t  n^me,  the  direction  in 
l¥bich  their  fluids'occasionallj' may  move. 

Mr.Knight  has  in  his  former  communications  to  the  Roy* 
al"Society  advanced  a  theory,  'that  the  fluid  by  which  the » 
various  parts  (that  are  annually  as^ded  to  trees  and  herba-r ' 
c^ous  plants  whose  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  trees) 
are  generated,  has  previously  circulated  through  their  leaves 
eitUer  in  the  same  or  preceding  &ea8on,and  subsequently  de- 
scended through  their   bark/     Hales  and  Duhaniel   how* 

-  ever  have  mentioned,  that.wben  a  circular  portion  o&bark  i»  ' 
taken  away,  the  parts  below  continue  to  live,  though  weakly,. 
an.d  that  a  small  elevated  ridge  is  fornied  round  the  lower 
]}p  pf  the  Wound:  a  much  greater  protrusion  takes  place 
from  the  superior  edge.  Mr,  Knight  supposes  that 
when  thec6mmunication  by  the  bark  is  thus  intercepted  the' 
vessels  in  the  alburnum  assume  an  inverted  action,  and  carry 
down  the  true  sap;  he  found  that  tfaewo^dof  a  young  oak 
plunt  of  which  the  bark  had  been  has^tily  stripped  ofl*  as  sobiv 
as  the  leaves  were  fully  formed,  was  above  the  pointof  inci-* 
sion  not  so  u^uch  increased  in  specific  gravity  as  by 
his  former  cxpei;iments  might  have  been  expected.  !But 
he  was  reasonably  dissatisfied  with  this  method  of  determin- 
ing the  question,  and  had  recourse  to  other  means,  in  the 
tuberous-rooted  plants,. as  the  potatoe,  the  roots  and  stems' 
which  collect  and  convey  the  sap  in  one  season,  and  those 
iq  which  it  is  deposited  ^nd  reserved  foi  the  succeeding  ^ 
«eason,are  perfectly  distinct  organs,  according  to  this  gentle- 
man. And  this  is  so  far  true,  that  the  potatoe  consists  of 
buds^  which  are  nourished  for  a  short  tioje  by  the  fari- 
naceous and  n)pcilaginpus  contents  of  that  root :  whereas  \. 
the  buds  of  trees,  which  are  also  formed  the  preceding  year 
to  that  ioi^hich  they  are  developed, trust  chiefly  to  the  ej^er- 
Itions  of  the  roots  to  supply  them  with  the  me^ns  of  increase. 
^^  ttie  fat  of  animals  18  ab^orl)ed  to   aflbrd   subsistence   tu, 
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their  bodies  wJiea€i5ptiniB»3  or  disease,  d^privfs  tli.cija  ofAhfi^ 
use  of , the  powers.  oF  the  9t;)macb>  so  the  substance  of  to«* 
berpusi'oots^  and.  the  accupxula(ion  of  »ap  in  otber  caa^^.  if  i% 
occurs^  are. onj;^  intended  to  support  the  existence  of  the 
plant  till  it,acqmres  strength  to  assimilate  for  itself. 

Mr.  Knight's  principal, object  is  to  prove  that  a  fl»|d  de^ 
scf  nd^from  the  leaves. of  tn^  patatoe  to  form  the  tuberous 
Topts;  and  that  the  fluid  will  escape  in  part  down  the  albar« 
iiou9^,substance  of  the  stem  when  tbevcontinuity.of  tbevejc- 
tical  vessels  is   interrupted.     The  common  early  potatoe  is 
wej]   knowp   not  to  blossom^  which   is  attributed .  hy  Mr. 
Knight,  to'  the  tubes  being  formed    preternaturally  early^ 
aqd  dr£(w;ng off, that  portion   of    sap  which  ought  to  have 
^bej^n  employed  in  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  blossoms, 
and  seeds.  Mr.  Knight  is  the  Bperhaave  of  botanical  physic 
ology^  an^  is  so  full  of  his  humoral  systems^that  provrded.tbe 
;(lqid$  are  moved^  he  ca/es  little  about  the  cause  of  their  mo- 
tions.   NoWj  we  ask>  what  attracts  in  this  instance  the  .  sap..  . 
loathe  tubers?  Plainly  nothing  but  the  superior  activity  pf  the  . 
vessels  of  those  parts,  which  further  decreases  the, energy  of 
the  vessels  appropriated  to  evplv^  the  part^  of  fructification^by ^ 
depriving  them  of  the  stimulus  of  the  circulating  and  nourish* 
ing  fluid. 

Spme  cuttings  of  oneof  thejse  potatoes^  which,  had  never 
be^n  knoiyn  to  blo3som,.weie  iixe(jl  in  a  pptj  having  the  . 
mQuld  heaped  as  high  as  .possible.     When  the  plaat3  had  ) 
grpwn  a  f^w  iaches  high,  they  were  fixed  to  strong  sticks^ 
aud  the  mould  washed  away  from  the  base  of  their  .stemsu 
Each  plant  bad  now  no  communication  with  the  soil^  except 
ihg  by  its  fibrous  roots,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  fro^i  the  - 
ruf)bersupon  which  the  tubers  are.form^d..  All  these  runnei^s 
w§re  destroyed,  and  when  pew  ones  were  pushed  forth,  they 
m^t  with  a  similar  fate.    The  plants  however  grew,.prosper* 
ed,  and' blossomed,  and  made  various  efforts,  to  push  iprtb 
rui^ners  ^t  every  point,     But  .this  being  prevented  by  thet, 
int^efferenceofMr.  Knigbt^xit any  other  place  buttheextre^ 
mities  .of  the  lateral ,  branches,  the  tubers   were  actually, 
formed  in  that  situation.     la  another  variety  of  the  patatoe^  .. 
this  genllemjan,  at  the  period  when  the  tubers  were  about  . 
*"lo.be  formed,  nearly  detached  many  lateral  branches  from, 
the  principal  stemy  allowing  only   as.  much   connection  to  . 
reipain  as  Was  sufficient  to.  preserve  life,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tipn  to  fiqd  that  ihe  sap,  not  being^able  to  find  a  way  down* 
*  wards,  formed  tuber^s  on  the  branches  themselves,. 

Tbe«e  experi^nents  are  extinemely  ingenious  and  cqnvino-, 
ing,  and  certainly  throw  considerable  light  on  this  depart* 
ui^fki  of  vegetable  physiology.    The  e;fi&tence  pf  the  iuY.ert-  ^ 
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^  actiq9  df '  the  alburnous  vessels  may  serve  to  explain  many 
import&Qt^^fapts^  Which  have  hitherto  deemed  to  require  far- 
ther elucid^ioD*  Philosophers^  however,,  are  very  far  Cron^ 
understaDdiofi^'  completely  the  nature  of  the  circolation  ia 
plants  ;  and  li  is  only  by  a  sedulous  and  successful  investi- 
gation of  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  world,,  that  thev  can 
expect  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  tbeocy 
of  these  phenomena^  The  experiments  and  observations  of  ^ 
B)r.  Knight  will  have  their  just  value,  and  we  cannot  but 
applaud  the  diligence  and  congratulate  the.  success  with 
which  he  has  devoted  bis  time  and  abilities  to  these  most  ' 
interesting  subjects, 

Mr.  Knight  explains  the  growth  of  the  bark  pti^tbenp* 
ber  side  of  the  circular  incision  alreadv  mentioned,  ,by  the 
descent  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves:  and  he  accounts  for  the 
smaller  protrusion  below  by  the  influence  of  capillary  attraction, 
conducting  a  small  portion  of  the  sap  which  had  come  down 
by  the  alburnous  vessels  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the,  wound. 
He  also  mentions  some  experiments  made  upon  fir. trees 
by  stripping  off  a  circular  portion  of  bark^  and  he  found  tha( 
the  wood  became  more  compact,  according  to  his  theory  of 
stagnated  sap.  He  proposes  to  apply  the  faqt  to  economir 
cal  pulrposes,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the'firnwood  of 
this  country  by  performing  the  operations  just  described  a 
yeai:  or  t^o  before  the  tree  is  felled  for  use*    ^ 

'  .XVII.  Description  of  the  Mineral  Basqn  in  the  Counties  of  , 
Utonmoiith,  Glamorgan^. Brecon,  Carmartbetiand  Pembrokcj^ 
Jijf  Mr.  Edward  Martin.     Communicated  bif  Sir  Joseph 
Banksyisc  *  ^ 

1?hi8  papeir  Is  accompanied  With  a  tnap,  uport  which 
^b  ranee  of  the  secondary  strata  is  liiarked  out.  Ail 
the"  coal  tmd  iron  or6  in  Sou'th  Wfales  are  said  lo  be  con- 
tained in  this  basoD.  By  taking  the  average^lengtli  afi^ 
breadth  of  various  strata  6f  coal  lying  in  this  place,  Mr. 
Martin  computes  that  the  amount  is  about  1000  square  iiiilei, 
containing  ^5  feet  of  coal  in  23  distinct  strata,  whicli  will 
prddmein  the  common  way  of  working  100,000  loni  pet 
acre,  or  04,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Ther6  are  ife* 
Attempts  at  theory  in  this  comtnunication,  which  is  ValuablA 
enty  asthe  vehicle  of  some  fucts  not  very  unusual  6t  \ti^ 
teresting. 

*     •        •  ■-  "    •  '.  ' 

'  XIX.  Observations dh  theCamtrsSiomachirHpfcthigih^ 
Water  it  contains,  and  the  Reservoirs  in  which  that  Piiiid  is  ih* 
cio9e4  ,♦  with  an  Jccount  of  some  PtcUiitirities  iji  the  Vhril. 
By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  U.S. 
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There  has  been  long  held  to  exist  a  s  triking  analogy  betweeit 
the  professions  of  surgeons  and  butchers,  and  the  wisdom 
ot>  our  )a\V»  has  estabhshed  the^connexion  by  including  the 
nieml)€rs  of  both  in  the  prohibition  of  serving  on  juries, 
Tli^  surgeons  indeed  assert  that  in  tlieir  case,  this  circum* 
stnnce  has  arisen  solely  from  the  tenderness  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  tlie  health  of  the  people,  and  because  it  was  deemec! 
inexpedient  to  deprive  men  of  the  comfort  of  having  their 
legs  amputated,  or  their  beads  bored  in  a  workman-like  man-* 
ner,  by.  sliuttiiig  op  the  operator^  in  the  jury-box.  But  all 
the  butchers  whom  we  have  consulted  regarding^  this  diffi- 
c«rty,  agree  in  representing  the  matter  in  a  light  totally  dif^ 
fcrent.  They  are  willing^  for  argument's  sake,  to  allow  that 
the  surgeons,  op  the  whole,  do  rather  more  good  than  ill, 
though  tlie  point  might  admit  of  dispute  :  whereas  butcher* 
do  nothing* but  good,  at  least  to  the  human  race.  So  far 
therefore  their  merits  are  at  least  equal :  and  as  for  the  in-- 
conveniency of  depriving  the  country  of  surgeons,  the  want 
of  'butchels  would  be  at  least  as  greai:  A  jury  of  butchers 
impannelledidurin^  the  dog  days,  might  produce  infinite 
carnal dt^tress.  Tne  true  reason  of  prohibiting  both  of  these 
truly  useful  and  respectable  classes  of  men  from  'serving  as 
jurors,  tkey  affirm  to  be  the  danger  lest  a  fainiliarity  with 
bloodshed  should  engender  a  sanguinary  disposition* 

It  pppears  that  the  college  of  surgeons,  understanding  that 
the  college  of  butchers  ha<i  no  design  upon  the  life  of  a  mi^ 
serahie  jcamel  of  ^B  years  of  age,,  which  was  to  be  sold  on 
account  .of  its  sicknes^,  resolved  tOiCXtend  the  above  n^en- 
tioned  analogy  yet  further,  and  braving  purchased  the  ani- 
liial,  eommitted  it  to  the  bunds  of  somr  junior  surgeons  to  be 
slaughtered.  It  Was^  accordingly  {>iihed  with  a  dexterity  un« 
know:n  to-  ordinary  butchers,  and  the  .he»d  was  killed  at 
tijie  same  instant  as  the  body,  by  a  skilful  perforation  of  the 
medulla  Qblongata.  A  short  tiuie  previous  to  thi^>  salt  wa9 
mixed  with  the  camel's  hay,  to  induce  it  to  drink,  that  the 
leal  state  of  the  stomach  might  be  more  easily  ascertained. 
A  very  satisfactory  account  is  given  of  lire  differences  be- 
tween the  various  kind  of  rumin^ni  animds  in  their  powei 
of  retaining  the  water  which  they  drink,  in  separate  or  the 
same  cavities  with  the  solid  food.  The  bullock  i^as  fpund  to^ 
iave  four  siomiKihs^  of  which  the  first  received  and  ioftenfti^ 
the  ill-masticated  herbage.  By  an  effort  of  some  muscles 
the  soft  part  is  transferred  to  the  second  stoniach,  which 
Jtfr.  Home  considers  as  a  kind  of  shelf,  and  from  thence  it  is 
regurgitated  to  the  mouth.  It  passes  down  again,  and.  is 
conducted  oyer  the  two  first  stomachs  to  the  third  by  means^ 
of  some  other  muscles^  which  close  all  the  eiJtaaces  but  i\m 
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;  The  bangers  o/tff€  Chmiiy.  '        ^^^ 

Jri^htone.,  The  camel  lias  also  four  sioniachs  :  the  6r9l,re<« 
ceives  the  food,  which  is  regurgitated  and  returned  to  th4 
third,  and  from  thence  convej^ed  t«  the  last;  The  second 
stomach  receives  fluids  only^  and  is  shut  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles  at  all  other  times.  The  whole  of  the  beauliiVl 
mechanism  by  which  th^se  processes  are, per fofmed,  is  inery  . 
completely  illustrated  by  some  exceedingly  good  plates,  to 
•which  we  must  refer  the  reader  desirous  of  further  informa*' 
tioQ  on  these  interesting  points. 

h  portion  of  the  eaaiel>  urine  was  sent  for  ehemi^al  ltn)U 
lysis  to  Mn  Hatchett,  who  in  his  turn  sent  it  ta  Mr.  Branded 
by  whom  it  was  examined.  An  account  iiSgiven  of  thi$  ex- 
amination^ wbieh  appears  to  have  been  .vety  rtide  and  hapty; 
We  cannot  moreover  upon  any  tferms  dispense  with  d  minute 
relation  of  the  experiments  on  Which  the  infei^e^icefi  ar6 
founded^  and.  the  autJior  who  prefers  brevity  to  precisioii 
will  find  more  i^eaders  than  disciples.  The  urine  of  the  ca^ 
tnel  is  said  to  contain  uric  acid^and  nosodaor  benisoid  acid^ 
Some  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  urine  of  cowdj 
horse8>  and  assesj  and  some  dissertations  on  the  general  re-^ 
suits  are  added  to  this  commuaication  by  Mr.  Hatchett» 
With  one  of  his  remarks  we  can  agree^  that  a  comparatitA 
analysis  of  the  urine  of,  various  animals^  if  accurately  madcj 
would    probably  afford  very   curious   and  interesting  r^ 

5UlUi  . 


Art.  IV.-^TAe  Dangets    of  ihe  Country.     Bg  tht  Juthof 
of  War  in  Disguise^     8ro;  3s.  6rfi     Butterwdrth.   1807» 

TtilS  is  a  pauiph)et  written  with  cunsidercible  abilitji 
and  frotn  nii^tives  which  are  honourable  to  the  he<U:i  pf  thii 
autboh 

It  exhibits  views  of  the  dangers  of  Britdini  whidb  are  per* 
liaps  too  laboured  and  too  minute,  but  wbitjb  arej  ia  geheralj 
awfully  true.  ,  ' 

The  best  ahalysU  of  it  is  by  extracts  frdin  the  deried,  of 
seetions  of  which  it  consifttSi 

The  first  proves  thm  we  may  be  conquered  by  Franfce;  and 
the^  Second  states  the  effects  of  Such  a  eoii(luest.<^AmOng 
Ihem  : 

•Let  US  look  to  the  infallible  atid  <6tal  stpptesslbii  of  the  li* 
terty-of  our  press,  '  ,    • 

;    *  Whikany  pcrnioti  of  fliis  privil^'^e  remiiini  in  ahy  cbtfritryj 
there  isj  if  not  a  hope  ©f  dcliver^jBCf^  #t  least  ^Onitf  coostohition  fist  ^ 
ihf!  oppressed.  * .  '      .  '  - 
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*  Tbe^JYiiuions  of  power  may  be  kept  in  cheqk,  by  thie  jjiibtiqty  ^ 
transk^rfoils,  which;  tlldugli  not  directly  arraigned,  wou^d  speak  their 
cJwft  fc6ri^etanati6n.  '  But  if  not,  the  victin^  ofclespotism  will  at  least 
tn'ow  tHat  he  is  phied,'p«rhap8  aclmiretl  and  applauded,,  by  his  vir- 
flio\i8  fbtldtv'  (ClklzeYi^^'and  that  Veflection  Will  make  his   chains  sit 

'tghktr     '  ■  • 

VSut.no  sticli  consplation  remains  where  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
pfevails;  Hehasi»ade  a  league  'with  darkness.  Ue  has  declared 
wamgdiDst  ih^mu^al.intelligi»nce  and  sympathy,  as  wdl  as  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind.  He  has  not  iodefed  destit>ycd  the  organs  of  pob^ 
lie  inforintitian  ;  bvt  he.  has  done  infinitely  worse :  ^he  ,})^»  ^pprpprr- 
atcfi  them  fi{l  to,  his  own  tyrannic  use,  cornpellef]  ibfin^to  .M^eir  aU 
liis  i^Uehopds  and  calumnies^  and  forbad  them  to  spea^  or  wbisp^^ 
wUb  an^\bre8tjh,but^l^^^  '     .    , 

'/.!!f he  government  of  the  press  by  the  French  Bourbons,  or^^y^pb^ 
jhe  Spanish  lnqaisitioh,was  wholly  of  a  negative  kind .  Iloberspif!.^re, 
iis  associates,  and!  successors,*  imposed  no  restraints  on  the  gress,  un* 
less' througn  the  unavoidable  ternir  of  their  power  ;  and  \ve  TcfaVneit, 
'  *ten  frdni  the  itdtisiah  jcrtiVnals,  jhe  worst  crimes  of  those  sari^uina- 
jyrulei-s.  '"*  '  "*  -    *"■   '*"    "  '     '  * ''' 

'Bdt^ Buonaparte,  more  crafty,  rhough  'not  'less  crnd,  than  bis 
predecessors;  suppresses  every  act  of  government,  that  he  wishes  to 
cdttteal,  ai  weU  a^fevery  adverse  remYirk  on  his  conduct ;  while  he 
©bltgts.ttery  vehicle  of  pnblic  intelligence  to  circulate,  as  on  its  own 
AUtbority,  iwhatever  impostures  or.  forgeries  he  ch uses  to  propagate. 
The  victims  of  bis  tyranny*  if  not  plunged  in  ablivioji,  ^^  dpfamed 
,  in  their  characters,  and  misrepresented  in  thci-r  conduct:  yet  find. no 
possible  means  of  reply.  They  are  not  only  deprived  of  liberty  and 
Ii)e^  birtde^Prafaded  of  the  sympathy  of  their  friends,  of  their  families^ 
an^  mankind. 

"^^Tatifcy'not  then,  Englishmen,  that  under  the  oppression  of^  this  un- 
paralleled tyrant,  you  Would  have  the  consolarion^of^lcnowfng'that 
your  most  cruel  wrongs,  or  the  honourable  fortiiude  with  which  you 
might  sustain  thcfm,  were  known  and  pitied  by  your  Country.  You 
lEhighV  be' tortured  to  death,  like  Pichegru,  and  accused  of  suicide  ; 
you  might  be  murdered,  like  P'.Enghien,  and  represented  as  tfohvicti 
ed  assassins.  Toii  might  be  buried  in  a  dungeon,  Itke  Tou^saint, 
mnd  libelled  as  perfidious  traitors.  Nay  ypu  might,  like  his  unfortu- 
jmte  family,  be  hidden  f«r  ever  from  the  world,  or  secretly  destroyed 
ifi  j^risdo,  wi^out  avoice  that  could  convey  to  ttie  public,  ^r  even  to 
ywi  anxiously  inquiring  friends,  the  cause  or  nature  oH  your  fate/ 

Then  follow,  the  destruction  of  the  iuntls:  the  dreRdful 
extent  ofcontributions;  and  the  rigouts  of  a  iijerciless  goyeru- 
ment.  '     '    .       . 

*  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  insolent  Conqueror,  to  treat 
every  opposition  to  his  purposes  by  foreign  patriots,  whether  sove- 
reigns, ministers,  generals,  or  private  persons,  as  a  reproach  and  a 
crime.  Does  an  iflustrious  veteran  retire  mortally  won mied  ffmn 
t^e  fields  wi^h  the  wreck  of  au  army  which  he  had  gallantly  cook- 
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j&ai|4e<l,  his  loja%  ^Dd.cauvai^  4re.mi}e.reaaQn&  fqr  sp9ilii2g  hfs 

cioniiftins,  and  excluding  him  from  the  tomb  of  his  ^^pce^tors.  D<^ 
^agttllaqt  y^puth  ^(high  bipth  and  etarlyj'fputariQU,  opbiy ,>pens&  in 
Jbaitle,"a  m^Tlyt^XoXke  cau!>e  of  his  Cquutry, .  JJapotleoin  Js  too  critfty 
to  ^^eny,S9n|ep5W§e  to,  the  soldier,  bi^t  the  ^lemory  of  the,j>atriot  j.p 
4rea,ted  with  the  raqst  vindictive  censures,  and  iiijjolent  dert^«n3« 
^lisebulHnons  of  rage'  against, that  gaUai&t,Qfficor  Sir  Sidii^y  8foUi|, 
and  l^is  less  impotent  malice  toward  oiir  upfQrtuaate;couutiyii|a^ 
^a^tain  Wright,  4>re  speciiijens  of-thc  siaroe  spirit, 

*  But  why  do  I  4^eH  on  jpferior  instances^  when  deposed  monarcbiy 
j?ay  tjfieir  unhappy  queens,  though  Itbe. graces  x>f  beauty  in  disujcsa, 
.might  aid  the  sympathy  due  to  iallen  royalty,  ;a,re  grossly  .iiisuUf|l 
i)y  tbis  unfecUng  (miin,  for  having  dared  to  i^^st. hi«.  arms  ?  ,He,^^ 
4>^n^sJtifes,\vith4eath,tl]^  publication  of  strictures  on  his  owg  wqwp^* 
(|hy  c^ndtKt,  by  ^men  who  owed  l;iim  no.allegiaii(;e,  £lls  every  newt^iir 
4>er  with  his  coarse  abuse  of  sovereigns  .^ho  ought  to  be  sufficient!/ 
jprqttfct^d  by  ti^e, reject  d^je  to  long  hereditary  majesty,  and  to  th^ 
grandeur  pf  those  thrones  In  which  they  lately  sat;  but  who  woald 
£nd  \vith  eyery  liberal  mind  a.stili  more  secure  {protections  vol  pity 
tor  their  unparalleled  misfortunes,  and    their  extreme  distress*     U 

\wou1d  seexnas  if  this  audacious  man  arrogated  to  himself  a  ni^tural 
right  to  be  lord  pf  jthe  huipan  spe(;i«s  ;  regarding  his  usurpatioai^ 
enly  as  the  uniting  possession  to  a  title  which  belonged  to  him  befon^ 
,and  which  it  was  always  treason  to  oppose.  Certain  it  is^  that  41a* 
triotism,  loyalty,  and  aou rage,  which  other  conquecoi's  have  respect^ 
id  in  their. foes,  arp  with  him  unpardonable  crimes* 

'  What  then,  has  England  ,to  expect  irpm  the  inexorable  vietor? 
^9  nation  th^  he  has  yet  subdued,  has  opposed  him  so  obstintitel/ 
and  so  long;  and  I  trust  the  measure  of  our  offences  in  this  respect*. 
is  ytity^ry  far  from  being  full.  Here, '^oo,  that  species •  of  faostility 
which  he  most  dreads  and  hates,  though  he  emplpysit  without  scm* 
pie  against  his  enemies,  has  been  peculiarly  copioos  jand  galling.  In* 
stead  of  one  Palm,  he  will  here  find  a  th  op  sand,  wbo  have  attempted 
while  there  was  yet  xime«  to  awaken  their  country  to  a  due  sense  9f . 
b'a  crimes,  and  of  our  danger  from  his  pestilent  ambitioft.' 

In  the  section  entitled  '  Subversion  of  our  religious  liberw 
itjips,'  the  following  passage  deserves  particular  attention. 

*  Cardinal  Capjrara,  the  legate  a  Iftfere  at  Pap»,  and  Cardinal  de 
Be|k>y,  archbishop  of  Paris,aBd  **  Member  o f'tke  Legion  of  Hommr^ 
h^vt  distinguished  their  piqus  ingieriuityj  by  the  following  very  cli^ar 
^^xppsition,  of  what  Protestants  call  the  fifth  commandment. 

*  Q.  VVha;are  the  duties  of  Christians  in  ngard  to  the  princes  wh* 
govern  them,  an<i  in  p<jLrticular  what  are  our  duties  towards  Napoleom 
tht  first  our  emperor  ? 

*  A,  Christians  owe  to  the  princes  who  govern  them,  and,  %ce  #tpe 
in  putrtienlar  to  Napoleon  the  first ,  our  emperor ,  love,  respe?:t,  obcdi- 
-^nceytniUtarif  servfi^ef  and  the  tributes  ordained  for  the  prcservatiott 
%|id  the  defence  pf  the  empire,  and  of  his  thioj»e;  b«&ides^  we  ovrehiitt 
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^nrent  prayere-for  his  safety^  and  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pfoiJ* 
peiity  of  the  state, 

•Q.  Why  are  we  boand  to  alt  these  duties  towards  onr  eniperor'f 
'  A»  First/becBOse  God,  who  creates  en^piresi  and  who  distribotet 
dieni  according  to  his  will,  in  loading  our  emperor  with^favcmrs, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  has  established  h'm  our  sovereign^  har  made 
km  tie  minister  of  his  pozcer,  and  Ms  image  on  earthy  To  hmipur 
'mkistiroe  onr  emptror^  is  therefore  to  honour  and  serve  God  himself.  • 
'  Q.  Are  there  not  particular  Aiotives  which  ought  to  attach  us 
flMire  strongly  to  Napoleon  the  first,  our  emperOr  f 

•  A.  Yes:  for  he  it  h  whom  God  has  raised  up,  in  difficult  cii^-^ 
cmnstances,  to  re-establish  the  public  worship  of  the  holy  religion  of 
our  fathers,  and  to  be  the  protector  of  it;  he  has  restored  and  pre-- 
serretl  public  oi*der,  by  his  profound  and  active  wisdom  ',  he  defends 
the statp,  by  his  powerful  arm  ;  flitrf   is  Isecomb  the   anoditei^ 

eFTBK  LoRl>,  BY    THE  COKSECRATION     WHICH     HE.  HA%     KE* 
CKlVfiD  FROM    THE  CHIEF  PoNTlFF,  HEAD  OF  TIIE  UHlTERSAt* 
-CBITRCH. 

*  Q.  What  arc  we  to  think  of  those  who  should*  foil  in  their  dOtjr   s 
towards  the  emperor  r 

^     *  A.  According  to  St.  Taut  the  Apostfe,  they  would  resist  the  order 
Htatlhhed  by  God  himself ;  and  icould  render  themselves  worthy  €f  . 
ttenial  dantfiation. 

*  Q.  Are  the  duties  by  which  we  are  bound  towards  our  emperor^ 
equally  binding  towards  his  legitiitiate  successor^  ^ 

•  A.  Ves,  undoubtedly  ;  for  we  nad  in  sacred  scripture,  that Go4 
the  Lord|ftOf  heaven  and  6arth,  by  a  dispbsition  of  his  supreme  Will, 
«nd  by  his  providence,  give  empires  not  only  to  a  person  in  particU"^ 
lar,  but  also  to  his  fami^y.* 

*  It  Would  have  beeii  creditable  to  these  worthy  cardinals;  if  they 
Coiild  have  left  out  the  -sixth  comiimndiuent,  as  welPas  the  second  ; 
.for  it  certainly  follows  too  close  on  the  commentary,  by  which  this 
man  of  blood,  this  destroyer  of  the  house  of  his  la\%  tul  and  pioua  so<t 
vereigri,  is  described  as  a  delegate  of  heaven. 

♦  There  is  such  a  combat  between  horror,  and  the  sense  of  ridicukf    • 
^in  the  mind»  upon  reading  these  impious  absurdities,  that  we  caunpt 
fully  give  way  to  either  emotion  ;  and  it,  therefore  seems  almost  irre* 
verent  towards  the  sacred  text,  to  quote  them ;  yet  it  is  ni'cessary  thtft 
Xnglish  protestants,  and  even  pious^  papists,  should  sec  how  jie(^oo 

^m'    »m  .111   ■      ■■       II.      I..I..  ii-.i.     .     - ,.■■■',■■  -         ,.-,.,,..■  ,    ■      ,  ,  i  iV  ,— 

*  Tl>t  following  cnrtoii!!  apolofry  is  offered  by  the  Cardinal  archbiiflbop»il 
lilt  prefotury  kUefj  fur  tbuv  prostituling  religiun  lo  saucLiun  usurpatioV  «u^ 
treason.  ^  " 

'After  iftthnsting  tliat  the  cfltt^chUm^  a$  uir  as  relate*  to  the  doctiitiel  ot 
the  Catfaolic  ch\irch«  is  taken  irorti  the  wniings  ol  the  celebiated  bishop  i»f 
Meauij  (that  2ealou«.defender  of  itoper^y  again!>t  the  profestauts,  in  ih€  aayi 
of  Loiiiy^l4th,)  he  adds, "  The  duties  ol  subjects  towards  the  princes  wliu 
'••<  govtittilftein/ai-e  wore  fully  cxptainedin  it  ihan  lliey  liad  c^pr  been  be* 
**  Ujre  }  b^caMse  the  ciicumslante  of  the  times  in  wljich  vCe  live,  re&emWe  ho( 
'« those  61  the  times  which  have  preceded  them  ;  because  christian^  haye  m'trt'  • 
"  fe^ri'dwJien  circui»»tauces  seemed  to  rc(p>ireit,to  deciart'  their  sentiments coivi 
**  ccrniiig  the  powers  established  b^*  God  to  rule  the  world."  A  most  vah>r(»ui 
"  mitau«e«  to  bt  sure  tvt  he£eh»ve;  ot  cbis  cbrii^hiin  iiiK^erity  and  freedom  !  i  r 
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is  likely  ta  be  prostituUd  Audi  pr<>faned,  wl^revtr  tkis  vile  hypocrite 
» mastec/     *  -     ■         ,  * 

The  corruption  ofnUorAls  in  the  vanquished  i^ablj  stated, 
and  eonclades  the  first  part  of  the  >(^rk. 
'  lli^  second  treats  of  the  means  by  which  the  dangers  niajr 
be-averleth  A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  one  of  them,  90  ac^ 
cotirtt  of  the  unexampled  perfidy  of  Buonaparte*  The  auUuir 
fltlledges: 

.  '  Other  iTist«nc«s,net  less  striking,  might  be  found  in  his  European 
policy  ;  and  if  so  strange  a  singuiwty  of  charncter  ivere  stilt- doabc- 
ful,we  might  borrow  a  still  stronger  iUuhtradon  of  it  from  a  case^tvelt 
Iviiownin  the  West  Indies;  aud  which  though  little  noticed  in  thiscolia* 
iry^  was  recorded  in  the  Paris  Gazettes,  i  mean  not  the  well-known 
treachery  towards  Toussaint,  but  the  treatment  of  Pida;^  tkechiel 
leader  in  Guadaloupe,-  and  the  block  army  under  his  commaml. 

*  TKe  negroes  in  that  island,  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  olA^ient 
to  their  masters,  through  the  Jnost  trying  revolationary  times  till 
Victor  Hugues,  and  bis  brother  commissiutners,  arrived  with  a  decree 
for  their  eafrsucbisement,  in  the  samiser  of  179i  ;  and  by  their  help, 
reconquered  the  island  from  the  British  army,  to  which  it  had  sar* 
rendered.  From  that  tl*ne  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  new  cirr* 
izens  not  only  defended  the  Island  for  France,  when  she  had  no  other 
|>o:»^essionleft  in  the  Antilles,  but  enabled  her  to  do  infinite  asischief 
to  the  neighbouring  British  colonies  ;  and  powerfully  diverted  our. 
arms  and  treasure  from  the  European  cuiitests  atihe  inost  critkal 
period  of  the  wan 

*  Interior  subordination  and  good  conducts  accompanied  these  iw 
portaiU  services  ;  and  Butmaparte  himsdf  on  the  restitution  of  peace, 
publicly  praised  these  black  patfiots:,  whose  fivedom  was  then  ancty 
mostsolemnJy  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  by  himself,  for  halving 
maintained  the  Island  in  a  state  oi  great  agricultural  value.  Hett<N 
iAdf  by  way  of  apology  to  U^e  piaute'rs,  that  '*  it  would  co^t  hun)aait|r 
too  much  to  attempt  there,  a  uew  revolution/'  ^  At  the  same  nio-^ 
ment,  however,  h«  sent  a  new  Governor,  La  Crosite,  with  an  amy, 
to  restore  slavery  and  the  cartwhip  ;  and'  that  officer  was  proizeediag 

,  to  execute  his  instruction^,  when  the  negroes,  under  Pelage  ihcit, 
chief  leader,  resisted,  and  drove  him  from  the  island. 

'They  acted,  nevertheless,  with  theuimo^it  humanity  and  rnodera- 
tion  ;  and  sent  a  very  loyal  address  to  the  Chief  Consul,humb}y  jus- 
tifying their  conduct,  imputing  the  strange  atteojpt  of  La  Crosse  to 
a  breach  of  his  orders,  and  offering  to  receive  dutifully  any  other 
governor  whom  the  ^>publie  might  chuse  to  send.  ;Napoleon  took 
them  at  their  word  ;  and  Richepanse,  uhom  he  sent  out  with  new 
and  most  solemn  declarations  that  liberty  should  be  inviulabi/ 
maintained,  was  received  by  Petage  and  th^  chief  part  of  Lis  black 
army,'with  ail  the  honours  due  to  the  representative  of  the  repviblic. 
A  part  however  ofthe  nogro  army,  being  less  credulous  after  what 
they  had  recently  witnessed,  refused  Jo  obey  his  orders  ;  Upon  whfch 
J^elage  marched  his  ioyol  troups  agiinst  them,  and  after  several  bloo- 
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4y  ("QiifliifU,  completely  suppitessed  all  r^stahte  tJo'tke  authorifycif 
the  new  governor.  The  last  body  of  the  disaffected  negro  soldiery 
tWatfaeld  out,  consisting  of  some  hundred^,  iook  shelter  ina-fort^  and 
ilrhen  they  found  it  no  longer  tenable  against  their  nmaeroto  ftoi 
brave  assailants,  followed  a.  memprabl^  e^aonp]^ .of  ancient  reso* 
lution  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  setting  fire  to  theism  agajeine.  The 
explosion  not  only  saved  every  one  of  these  intrepid.men  from  tb« 
If  hips  of^e  dti  vers,  but  was  fatal  to  many  of  their  brave  deltided 
brethren,  who  were  approaching  to  stOrm  the  walls, 
r  * '&iH>liiBparte,  in  his  Gazette  account,  paid  *a  ^ery  brgh  'tribute 
of  praise  to  the  astonishing  gallafrtry  of  Pelage  and  his  black  batta- 
lions, by  whom  such  determined  enemies  bad  been  subdued.  But 
Ivfaat  was  their  immediate  reward?  To  be  treacherou%  divided, 
•eHied  at  their  different  posts  by  surprisie,  sent  on  board  transportSj 
and »  as  was  supposed  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  drmyn^d  at  sea«r 
The  only  reason  for  imagining  that  the  report  of  their  being  destroy- 
ed in  that  mode,  may  not  have  been  universally  troe,  is  that  at  the 
commencement .  of  the  present  war,  an  article  appeared  in  some 
French  newspapers,  importing  that  Pelage  was  set  at  liberty  from  a 
fmten  »n  France ;  but  it  was  probably  only  designed  to  inspire  a 
fear  into  our  ^vernment,  th»t  this  brave  leader  might  again  b« 
empl6yed  to  annoy  os  in  the  Antilles  :  for  iieifber  he,  nor  hi>  exiled 
IbUowers,  have  since  been  heard  of. 

*  I  do  not  eite  Ujis  case  fbr'lhe  very  needless  purpose  of  shewinj^ 
ihatBttohaparte  is  perfidious  in  the  highest  degree,  but  to  prove  that 
he  is  proud  of  that  quality  ;  for  this  unparalleled  instance  of  fraud 
and  ingratitude,  though  notorious  in  the  West  Indies.would  probabl/ 
neve^Mve  been  fuHy  known  in  Europe,  if  he^d  chosen  to  conceal 
it ;  and  he  had  actually  concealed  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  lit 
Crotee,  together  with  the  loyal  address  of  Pelage  and  his  countrymen, 
for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  disgraceful  result  of  his  first  attempt 
on  negro  liberty  in  Guadaloupe»  till  he  received  accounts  oT  the  suq- 
cess  of  his  second  perfidious  stratagem.  Butr  as  soon  as  he  leartit 
from  Richepanse,  4iat  all  the  military  negroes  were  destroyed,  and 
their  unarined  cultivators  in  his  power,  he  filled  4hc  columns  of  thii 
jMonitaur  with  their  address,  though  several  months  old  ;  and  afe# 
days  after,  announced  alUhe  events  that  followed  ?  relating  Coolly 
the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Pelage  and  his  troops,  without  even  ac- 
cusing them  of  a  fault,  or  suggesting  any  other  excuse,  for  that  un« 
exampled  perfidy  of  which  they  were  the  victims.' 

The  author  strongly  urges  the  increase  of  the  militarjr 
force  of  the  country.  . 

'  It  hsMB  beep.co>mputed  by  sea  ofiicers  of  reputation  aad  ju^lgmefiff, 
that  150,000  men,  might  be  em-barked  at  Boulogne  in  a  single  Atnyi 
ipr  the  vessels  now  collected  there,  are  so  constructed  as  to  takefnl) 
ground  without  damage  ;  and  when  anchored  at  high  watermark,  oa 
g  long  sandy  beach  which  is  impVegnably  fortified  for  their  prbtec* 
tio»«  they  are  left  dry  for  hours  by  the  ebb  tide  ;  so  that  the  troops 
may  march  on  board  by  means  of  plank»,  as  quickly  almost  as  they 
cuuld  &le  off.  into  their  barracks  ;  and  at  the  return  of  high  water. 
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ht  ready  (o  pi^  to  sea.    If  so,  tbecommand  of  the  channel  (%)r«ig^t 
aud  forty  hours,  might  suffice  for  the  roost  formidable  invasion^    , 

*  A  plan  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  fcM-med,  in  the  sun^** 
mer  of  1 805.    The  combined  fleets,  after  leading  a  good  partVof  tmr«  ^ 
to  the  West*  Indies,  were  suddenly  to  have  returned,  to  have  raised  thei 
blockades  of  Cadiz^  Brest,  and  Rochfort, .^nd  being  reinforced  by  all 
the  ships  in  those  ports,. proceeded,  to  Boi^Iogne^  where  perhaps  tbe^ 
fleet  from  th6  Texel  would  have   been  brought  to  their  aid«    Thoy ' 
were  then  to  have  coiiyoyed   the  flotilla,  with  as  large  an  •  acmy  a«*' 
Buonaparte  thought  proper  to  embark  ;  and  England  might  possibly 
have  been  lost  before  faeVt»cattered.  fleets  could  be  collected  to  sqfil« 
cient  numbers  to  oppose  them.     7  his  plan,  it  is  truoi  was  fruatfatedi 
by  theenergy  of  Neisoif,  and  the  prudence  of  our  Admiralty ;  >  and  j 
a^Qve  all,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  ^hich  com,biiied/wiih  tfadse ' 
means,  very  propitious  coincident  events.     But  similar  schemes  -roay^ J . 
b^  formed  hereafter  ;  they  will  become  more  feasible  in  proporlidn 
to  the ,  increase  of  the  enemy's  force  ;  and  their  chanGei$,4»f ^  suocesfel 
may  be  multiplied,  by  the  collection  of  an  adequate  number  of  traws-: 
ports  at  different  ports,   far  remote  from  each  other.*    TheyitvSDuld-^ 
also  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  possession  of  Venice,  and  of  those  - 
other  new  maritime  stations,  acquired  by  Buonaparte,  during  tba 
two  last  campaigns ;  foT  these,  give  him.  not  only  new  ships,  but  the 
means  of  diverting  the  navy  of  England  by  a  much  wider  extent  than 
before,  in  necessary  foreign  service. — Unhappily,  our  awn  disltsnt ' 
conquests,  of  which  at  this  conjuncture,  we  are  unaccomitably  fond^ 
by  no  means  Usscn,  but  on  the  contrary,  encrease  this  advantage* 

*  It  wr.uld  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  andto  demonstrato 
deafly  tb^  facility  of  open  invasion,  by  the  sudden  concentration  of 
an  inferior,  during  (he  dispersion  of  a  ^ superior  navy.  But'  having 
many  new  topics  yet  to  touch  upon,  I  will  rely  upon  what  has  alretiu 
dy  been  oflered,  or  rather  on  the  plain  nature  of  the  casei  in  proof 
{hat  we  may  probably  be  invaded  by  a  very  powerful  army,-  notwith* 
standing  our  maritime  power. 

*  On  what  human  foundation  then  can  we  reposea  tranquil  confif* 
deuce  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  i  We  have  h4^  inexpagna« 
ble  fortresses,  like  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  no  Alpine  mountaint,  liko  ^ 
Switzerland ;  no  dykes  and  means  of  inundation,  like  *  Holland;  no 
sandy  deserts,  like  Egypt.  All  those  impediments  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  our  formidable  enemy  ;  but  he  would.  And  none  such -to 
oppose  his  progress  inXnglaud.  I'he  torrent  must  be  stemmed, if  at 
air,  by  the  force  of  our  arms  in  the  field* 

*  \VFiat  then  is  this  last  retrenchment  of  the  inestimable  liberties 
of  England  ?  What  is  this  ulterior  defence,  against  the  mostdeplora^ 
ble  revolution  that  conquest  ever  made  ;  against  mistrfes  more  dreads 
fatjthoseof  the  devoted  Jews  excepted)  than  any-  people  ever  en* 

f  dured  ? 

*  We  have  a  regular  army^  which  I  will  suppose^  to  he  m^oint  of 
qqality  throughout,  such  as  specimens  of  it  have  gloriously  proved  to  - 
b(i  upot)  trial,  both  in  Italy  and  ^Egypt*     But  it  is  widely  dispersed  ' 
h^\  a  policy  which  at  this  ai'^uous  copjuncture  I  am  jquite  at  a  loss  ^ 
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to  comprehend,  upon  forH^  and  distaiit  services.  Not  less  ihnn 
&xe  diSertut  British  armies  are  said  to  be  at  this  moment  employ^ 
m,  or  destined  to,  £ve  different  regions  of  the  globe :  and  I  am  really 
»fratd  to  state  the  small  amount  to  which  some  credible  reports  now 
leHuce  the  regular  infantry  actually  within  the  realm. 

^  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to  ascertain  such  alarm  - 
ing  fiftct»:  for  were  our  whole  army  within  the  island,  it  would  still  be 
very  unequal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  our  defence^  supposing  an  in- 
vasion to  take  plate,  On  a  scale  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  our  enemy.  Could  out  regular 
tioops  be  Collected  atonee  from  ewry  part  of  the  island,  ik^y  might 
finl  themselves  greatly  outnumbered.  But  we  should,  through  the 
great  quickness  of  the  enemy's  motions,  be^bliged  to  fight  him  pre- 
vioii»to  any.  general  union  of  our  forces,  or  give  him  possession  of 
dM  caprtaK  /  • 

*  A  country  scr  exposed  by  the  extent  of  its  assailable  coast,  and 
hf  i|a  defenceless  interior  situation  as  Eugland,  would  perhaps  hard* 
lyjiesafe  from  conquest,  much  less  ruin,  vhen  invacleil,  if  it  con-« 
tamed  in  its  whole  extent,  three  soldiers  for  every  ^nemy  that  should 
land  on  its  shores.  Whereas  France,  if  she  invade  \a  af  all»  wjU 
prohably  send  a  force  exceeding  that  of  our  regulars  and  rnititia  utiw 
ted.  {suppose,  it  is  true,  in  this  estimate,  an  equality  of  military 
character  ;  but  I  calculate  ah>o  on  that  new  system  of  tactics  which 
i&  so  .formidable  in  offensive  war,  in  which  our  enemies  so  fatally  ex-  - 
c^l,  and  for  which  England  presents  \o  them  a  niosi   ftivourabl^ 

In  page  ISS  he  adds  the  following  ioiportantobservaiioQ: 

-  '  Innumerable  at tVrapts  have  been  made  at  difftirent  times,  apd  in 
rt.A;rence  to  the  various 'disasters  of  our  allies,  to  account  for  this 
uoiit>nn  success  of  the  enemy,  by  the  treason  of  generals,  the  disaf-  , 
fcction  of  troops;  and  hy  acciilents  of  various  Kinds  ;  but  the  solutions 
are  all  either  inadequate,  or  highly  incredible  ;  as  well  as  inconsist- 
ent-with  each  other.  Let  us  try  then  whether  this  very  disparity  of 
age  between  the  soldiers  of  il>e  contending  armies,  may  not,  in  spite 
^i  old  received  n4>tions,  go  hir  to  explain  the  whole^ 

*  Buonaparte,  and  other  French  generals,  ha%'e  repeatedly  spokeii 
of  thc^id  tactics  wiih  contempt ;  and  it  is  at  length  become  fashi*  . 
onabi^,  with  thobe  \\hi$  have,  as  well  as  with  those  who  have  not, 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  cry  down  the  old  art  of  war. 
We  begin  to  look  back  on  Marlborough  and  Turpaneas  dnveljers, 
wj^o  did  nothing  great  in  comparison  with  what  they  n^igbt  have  ^f^ 
kcifiii ;  but  spent  half  an  ag^»^in  slowly  attaining,  what  ought  to  have 

.  been  the  work  of  a  month.  If,  however,  M;irlborough  or  Turenne  . 
had  commanded  the  youthful  revolutionary  armies  of  prance,  1  can-  ' 
not  help  thinking  that  they  wcmld  have  discovered  tl^e  same^new  me- 
thods of  warfare,  which  so  many  French  generals  have  practised^ 
•land  nsed  them  with  equal  success.:  for  gr^at  commanders  in  >U 
ages,  seem  to  have- been  men  of  strong  natural  parts,  who  triumphed 
nut  by  a  pedantic  adherence  to  e^ablishf  d  ruiess  biit  by  the  ap^v** 
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^tion  of  plain  conimon  sense,  to  the  circamsUnces  in  trhieii  Aq  ^ 
were  placed.     It  was,  I  conceive,  not  difficult  to  discover  tfaat  tlie . 
cautious  and  dilatory  system  formerly  in  vogue»  was  not  M  1k»r  tliote 
inexhaustible  muUitudeti  ot  ardent  young  soldiers,  whom  Frmnor  hi 
the  delirium  of  her  enthusia^^m  for  liberty,  poured  forth  dpoa.her 
enemies.  .  . 

<  The  situation  of  the  Republic,  at  the  first,  prescribed  impetoooa 
and  decisive  operations  :  and  what  was  perhaps  then  but  a  dbril^ 
and  necessary  effort,  became  af^erwgrds,  from  its  signal  success  an. 
established  new  systt^m  of  war.  Wilhout  depreciating  the  value  gf 
.the  discovery,  it  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to  have  bee% 
like'  many  others  of  great  importance,  the  result  of  accident,  nulMV 
than  design.  Buonaparte's  genius  may  possibly  be  as  gneat  as  hit, 
fortune  ;  but  the  new  tactics  were  Moreau's  before  they  were  ]kio« 
naparte's,  and  Pichf^ru'^  before  th^y  were  Moreau's. 

'  AH  I  wish  to  establish  however  is,  that  the  success  of  this  new 
system,,  has  been  promoted  by  the  peculiar  and  adyantagjeous  circaoH  >. 
stance  in  question,  the  youth  of  the  French  soldiers.  A  Frenckmaii, 
from  the  Vivacity  of  his  nature,  has  a  juvenile  impetuosity  evM|  in 
sober  manhood.  How  much  more  when  sent  into  the  field  betvccn 
18  and  2^,  With  such  a  soldiery  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  lit 
down  to  sieges  and  blockades.;  or  cautiously  to  wlitch  the  movements 
of  an  enemy,  as  on  a  chesii  board,  through  a  tedious  campaign  ;  but ' 
it  wjis  easy  to, overwhelm  miu  al  once,  by  a  rapid  march,  and  an  ind* 
petuops  attack,' 

This  is  tfaronghout  a  section  of  great  inoportanice. 

The  last,  on  reformation,  as  an  e«secitial  basis  of  naUonnt 
safety^  is  written  on  many  of  the  fjalse  principles  of  ancieiit 
pnritanisai,  which  are  at  this  time  propagated  under  ihr 
Qlinie  of  oiethodism.  This  is  to  be  lamentecly  as  the  whole 
wpfk  ipay  be  eqcposed  io  the  scorn  of  scepticism  ;  or  it  may 
itidiip^  fi^natics  to  ascribe  events  to  wrong  ci^us^s. 

The  cause*  of  the  present  calamities  of  Europe  and  of  the 
menaced  desolation  of  Britain^  be  pronounces  to  be  the  guilt ' 
pftl^^^lav^irade* 

*  Can  it  he  denied  then,  thaf  we  have  in  this  great  natioital  cfknrr 
an  adequate  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  of  the   cala-* 
mttfes  which  have'fallen  upon  the  country  J  or  can  it  be  alledged, 
that  there  is  any  cotemporary  provocation  that  bears  any   propor^ ; 
tion  to  the  slave  trade  f  If  other  sins  of  the  same  heinous  .species, 
could  be  jusdy  charged  upon  us  ;   if  "  the  sjorrowful  sighing  of  the 
prisoner,  the  complaint  of  the  poor  oppressed,  and  the  cry  of  inna*\ 
cent  blood,"  had  gone  up  against  us  from  oth^r  regions  than  Africa, 
^nd  the  West  Indies  ;  still  it  ought  to  be  shewn,  th^it  in  th':se  other  , 
case;,  as  in  this,  the  crime  had  been  aggravated  by  equal  obduracy, 
ai^d  extended  with  equal  perverseness,  after   the   open   exposure  of 
its  guilt,  and  solemn  calls  for  reformation.     But  in  fhese  ri'specis,  as 
wpU  as  in  its  magnitude, an^  its  cri^pl  wtfects,  the  H^kye  trade  stands.- 
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aledb  adb^g  tmr  natfdFm)  ofl^nceB  ;   iefjingj  like  Satan,  in  tlie  fom^ 
BwM rank;  the>vvratii'of  the  Almighty. 

*CdiiM  we'sappo&eY)ur9<rIfe8  just  armed  from ' another  planet** 
iBi{»f6s8iei)»  with  our  present  ideas  of  the  dWine  government,  but 
igaoniDt  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  year  IJfiJf  and  inform* 
cd  »k>i|e  of  the  parliamentary  disQUssions  on  thejS lave  Trade, .  and  of 
t^Keiniqufties  which  Engtand  ha^  since  cominhted  against  the  Afri- 
can ra^e,  we  might  naturally 'be  disposed  to  inquire,  "  has  no 
sconrge  from  heaven  yet  apj>eared  ?  Have  no  calamities,  indicatory 
of  divhw  wrath,  overtaken  that  guilty  land  ?"  But  should  we  next 
lake  op  a  bistdry  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  fatal  wari 
tkal  have  ensued  ^  and  learn  how  strangely  the  prosperity,  the 
p^ace,  and  the  security  of  England  have  been  subverted  by  thena, 
wJbatimgvkr  evils  we  have  endured,  ever  since  our  first  refusal  to* 
aliolisb  the  slave  trade;  and  by  what  still  greater  evils  we  are  at  this 
meneiit  threatened  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  I  conceive^  ndt  to  re* 
<r«igttbrwhh  wonder  and  awe,  the  chastising  hand  of  God.'  The  only* 
difficvhy  would  be,  to  comprehend  how  the  living  witnesses  both  of 
tke  pffvvocation  and  the  punishment,  could  possibly  be  unobservant 
of  the  visible  connection  between  them/  v 

^  He  then  states  the  share  vvhicb  each  European  nation  has 
had  io  the  aQcuiuuIation  of  the  guilty  and  adds  : 

'  Thus  cruelly  did  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  all  at 
the  same  a&ra,  resolve  to  extend  the  desolation,  the  miseries  and  ci'imes^ 
of  Africa,  td  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Already  th^y  dragl^d 
awayeveiy  year  74,000  of  her  unhappy  children  ;  and  a  great  paVt 
of  ber  coast  begai»to  be  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants  :  yet  her  in« 
satiable  tormentors,  were  determined  to  drain  the  veins  of  her  popu« 
latioD  still  more  copiously,  ojid  to  obtain  fuller  meals  for  their  ava- 
1  ice,  though  they  should  reduce  her  to  a  desert.  But  the  eye  of^ 
the  Almighty  was  over  ihem;  and  to  avenge  devoted  Africa  at*  least,. 
if  not  to  6ave  hcr^  he  dropped  down  among  them  the  French  revolu- 
ti6n/ 

This. idea  of  the  Deity  '  dropping  into  Enropt  the  French^ 
trvoluiimy  is  a  sentiment  of  fanatic  im pie ty^  that  has-tiot 
been  exceeded  since  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  enormous  guilt  of  the  slave  trade. 
Jv  implies  in  it  every  thing  offensive  to  nature,  reason^  policv, 
jrdtgioD,  and  the  laws  of  AliTiighty  God^  and  it  nas  ^nd  will 
bring  with  it  its  proper  punishment;  but  that  punishment  has 
been  and  will  be  admiiiistered  according  to  those  lavrs,  and 
Dot  according  to.  the  wrathful  passions  of  a  despot  of  Moroc* 
^co,or  a  dey  of  Algiers. 

'  But  the  slave  trade  never  has  been  a  national  sin  in   any  * 
part  of  modern  Europe;  where  all  the  nations  ha.ve  abhorred  * 
it^  the  instant  its  enormities  were  made  known. 
'But  the  aiilhor  will  say^  their  governments  have  connived' 
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at  it.    We  win  venture  to  affirm,  never  with  the  consent 
of  the  jpeople^     He  may  th6n  siay,  ^hy  did  not  the  peopfe- 
iriflaencethifeir  govfernmientg  ?•  We  answer,  betmse  they  had  not 
tAemeatts;ATkd  ft  Was  the  object  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
history  will  soon  establish  the  fact,  that  it  waiih  efifyhbftct, 
tot  furnish  the  people  with  those  meatis^^     Here  we: have  no 
fear  in  being  at  issue  with  the  writer.     We  have  no  hesitation^ 
19  aillowiug  every  thing  be  alledges  of  the  detestable  nature> 
ajid  horrid  gui|t  pif  the  slave  Uad^  :  yet  ^e  affirni  it  is  but  as 
dust  in   thebalabce,  compared  with  the  deliberately  studied 
and  refined  majignity^  which  defeated  the  purposes,  ^Kr 
v^Kiq^l  the^  objects,  and  vitiated  and  inferndUf ed  the  spirit  o(^ 
the  Fr^Qch  revoluliojD. 

^ ,  ]Le\  .U)e^^uthor  iopk  about  him,  ^d  mark  theniten,  whether 
in  cabinets  or  l^gislationsu  whoregatded  the  iirstapeniogsof, 
the  French  revolution,  a^^Satao  viewed  Paradise ;  ^bfi  misled 
a^  confounded  the  ardent  spirits  who  conducted  it,  and 
wh<>^  wr^ea  thisir  new  and  frail  edifice  was  in  £ames,  threw! 
firebrands  and  combustibleis  to  accelerate  its  destruction. 

.Suppopii^g  (and  the  author  will  not  deny  the  possibility) 
that  the  first  pacific  and  gep^rous  principles  of  the  French 
reyolulioo  were  professed  with  sincerity,  and  were  practicable 
without;  tlie' interference  of  Europe,  who  can  calculate  the 
^iit  pf  ob§truciting  and  preventing  their  effects  ?  And  who^ 
wo9ld  go.  i;Dto  A'Fripa  or  the  West  indies  to  account  for  cala* 
^^it^es  which  France  is  inflictiag  on  Europe  for  denying 
Iw  the  chances  of  emancipation  ;  for  converting  her  errors, 
into  misfortunes,  and  her  mi;$fortunes  into  crimes;  for  em- 
ploying Frenchipen  to  destroy  each  other,  and  proposing 
to  render  her  territory  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe?  What 
are  all  the  imaginableconsequences  of  the  slave  trade,  great 
and  pfotiable  as  they  may  be  proved,  when  cotopared  with 
tiiOse  which  have  been  refused  and  prevented  by  the  perver^ 
5i6h  of  the  French  revolution  ? 

On  tnis  subject  a  volume  might  be  written,  and  no  doubt 
voUihies  will  be  written.  Which  will  place  the  guilt  to  the 
just  and  proper  account,  which  will  prove  that  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  has  none  or  very  distant  connection  with  the 
slav^-trade,  but  immediately  arose  from  the  political  errors 
of  Europe^  which  he  is  now  punishing;  and  that  his  bloody 
throne  rests  not  on  the  victims  of  Africa,  but  on  the  im- 
xoense  mas^s  of  human  Irenes,  which  have  whitened  the 
plains  of  La  Vendee  and  of  Toulon,  cemented  by  those  tor- 
rents of  blood,  which  so  often  inundated  the  Place  dc  la  Re^ 
■fpohfti^n. 


Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.  Jpril,  1807.  •  B  b 
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HiBir.y.^The  Causes  of  the  French  B^'OohtUn  andthc.ScU 
.  tnct  of  governing  an  Empire,  an  epic  and  philosophicaf 
Poem.     By  George  &anon*    ^vo.*  pp,   \3A^    Price  Mis^ 
Highley^  1806.     .  . 

ONE  handred  and  thirty-foar  pag€s  for  fifteen  shillings  f 
The  price,'  at  fifst  sight,  staggered  us ;,  but  when  we  had  pe^ 
Tused  the  title-page,  and,  by  dipping  into  the  preface  throogh 
the  visto  of  an  uheut  sheet,  bad  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  precious  volume  contained,our  astonishment  subsided  into 
gratitude  for  the  author's  moderation  in  charging  so  little  fbir" 
a  book,  which  from  its  intrinsic  value  and  importance,  must 
inevitably,  through  all  succeeding  ages,  become  the  manual' 
of  kings.     The  day  on   which   the  Pandects  of  Justinian 
were  found  at  Amalfi;  the  very   hour,  in  which  Kepler  di8«« 
cbvered  the  laws  of  the  planetary  orbits,  have  been  justly 
lioted  with  precision  by  the  eternizing  pen  of  history ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  see,  that  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this' 
work,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  no  less  importance  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  had  been  minutely  entered  at  Stationers^ 
Hall. '  Our  brother-reviewer,  who  had  first  taken  up  thifcpio* 
^nd  philosophical  poem,  cried  out  in  transport,  '  Eureka! 
£ur£Ka!  here  is  deeper  wisdom  than   that  of  PythagoraSj^ 
and  in  verses  of  purer  gold  ^  Coippared  with  this  octavo,  the 
Koman  law  is  m^re  jargon,  our  common  law  Canterbury 
tales,  and  our  statutes  at  large  waste  paper !'  Whether  this 
ebulRtion  of  admiration  was  pardonable,  we.shaill  giveour 
readers  an  opportunity  of  judging,  by  quotations  from  the  pre*- 
face,  from  the  arguments  of  the  books,  into  which  the  poeni 
is  divided^  and  from  the  poem  itself^, 

*'  The  antients  left  the  three  highest  sciences  in  tbe  rougli,  for 
posterity  to  bring  to  perfection:  Newton  has  greatly  improved  one; 
and  I  (George  Sanoii)  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  oitier  two^ 
vi%.  The  Science  of  the  Human  Mind*  (which  will  be  published  ii^ 
November  next,  i.e.  1806)  and  the  Moral  Science.'    Pref.  p.  7, 

*  t  have  .described  &  line  of  conduct,  by  which  society  may  no| 
only  be  restored  to  it's  former  happiness,  but  made  happier  thai\ 
ever:  by  which  this  felicity  may  be  rendered  permanent,  and  tl^e' 
govcmnfent  indissoluble*^     Pref.  p.  9. 

■    I    ii 

*  1  have  fixed  the  bounds  of  human  liberty*  arid  shewn  how  far 
men  may  be  free,  in  my  third  book/     Pref.  p.  12. 


*  V^«  have  not  yet  seen  tbia  performance* 
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In  the  thirteenth  pa^  of  his  preface  oar'author  undertakes 
to  prove  that  Luci;etibs,  Bolingbroke^  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Young,  Pope,  Hobbes,  Epicures,  and  Zeqo  werje  ^11  in  the 
wrong, — mere  men  of  Gotham,  gentle  reader!  3utiftbis 
bold' attempt  does  not,  suffice  to  make  you' bleas^  your  stars* 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sanon  are  contemporariea,  hav^  patience, 
and  read  on.  t       '  >  * 

*  If  Euclid  had  an  Herculean  task  in  purifying  geometry  of 
its  drDsSy  and  contracting  it  to  the  capacity  o/me^nory  ;  judge  what 
has  been  my  labour,- assisted  by  the  best  writers  of  two  thousand 
years,  'to  weed  morality  of  the  rubbish  of  as  long  a  period;  to  con- 
tract numerous  volumes  into  a  compass  adapted  to  the  powers  of  re* 
tention ;  to  leave  minutiae  to  little  minds;  and  like  him,  give  the 
prominent  and  immediately  useful  parts  of  the  science. to  the  world. 
Fables,  novels,,  biography,  history,  the  public  theatres,  the  splendid 
temples  have  ethics  for  their  chief  object:  this  science  was  left  to 
receive  the  finishing  touches  of  perfection  bp  one  individual,  whose 
work  will  be  an  unerring  '^tiinddrd  for  the  present ^and future  genera* 
*W7».V  Pref.p.  14. 

Of  coarse  it  will  be  the  immediate  concern  of  our  legisla- 
ture that  a  '  sealed  c6py'  of  this  work  be  deposited  rn  the 
Tower.  O  !  fortunate  Mr.  Bensley,  who  printed  it!  O!  for- 
tunate Mr.  Highley,  who  published  it!  O!  slill  more 
unviable  Mr.  Capel  LofFt,  to  whom  it  is  humbly  dedicated! 
It  has  already  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Lofft  to  usher 
a  tailor  into  the  Temple  of  Fame  as  a  rival  of  Lucretius,*  a^tl 
be;  has  now  the  honour  of  having  his  name  coupled  with  thirt 
of  a  philosopher,  who  drops  down  as  an  extinguisher  upon 
PufFendorf,  Grotius,  Vattel,  Paley,  and  all  the^  feeble  lumi- 
naries who  have  preceded  him. 

Patt  of  the  argument  of  the  first  book  is  as  follows  : 

•  The  plastic  operations  of  what  have  been  improperly  denomi- 
nated the  four  elements  :  that  although  they  have  a  plastic,  yet 
they  have  no  mechanical  power,  or  architectonic  spirit ;  this  a?^om 
naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  into  the  original  cause  of  the  animal 

kingdom,  which  is  formed  upon  mechanical  principles.' 

We  were  eager  to  see  in  what  manner  these  simple  but 
sublime  truths  might  be  adorned  by  the  charms  of  poetry  : 
our  readers,  perhaps,  will  fee  equally  curious,  and  their 
curiosity  shall  begratified.  If  Plalohad^hved  in.  our  day, 
and  could  have  seen  what  an  elegant  and  useful  handmaid 
poetry  may  be  •made  ta.gpoil  sense,  morality,  and  philoso- 


*  Viderte&ce.to  Nat^Btooafield's^pQeiDi. 
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Bn  Shumk  f^eln  m  Ithe  Cduxs  vfVte  French  R&c^liitUti: 
t»b;;  b^  would  aot  have  baniBbied  poets  from  bis  i^eal  re^b* 

^  As  tberb  exists  mthm  the  human  mind 
A  power  mechanic  ;  ahd  the  mill,  the  ship. 
The  statue  ahd  the  ctock  are  not  produced 
By  \VHter,  fire,  einrth,  funbient  air,  or  space, 
3ul  by  this  power  i  and  these  and  nature's  laws 
Are  made  subservient  to  the  human  will . 
To  act  tipon  the  first : — and  as  we  know 
That  what  has  been  Invented  by  a  mind, 
Of  thtttfeame  mirtd  the  attributes  betrays 
Which  were eniplo\edaboui  it;  we  infer,  • 

The  elements  obey'd  the  will  uivine, 
And  chained  to  laws  perennial  of  the  void, 
Pre-'crve  the  sexual  erts  of  every  rank 
Invented  by  a  God. -*  B.  I.  p.  15» 

Tbe  secpnd  hooi^  opens  witb  a  view  of  the  modern  worUi 
under  a  despoi, — theorigio  of  factions,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  revolutions  of  empires  : — it  treats  on  the  seven  catt>* 
ses  of  evil,'  viz.  the  pt)ysical  worlds  tyranny,  maliciousness, 
inadvertency,  ignorance,  the  influence  of  badexampie^  ap4 
a  want  of  selfcomtnand^  and  concludes  with  a  demon- 
.atration,  that^  from  the  influence  of  the  art  of  printingf, 
tbe  present  cenlqry  v^ill  see  the  nations  of  the  earth  fornn 
one  family,  and  enjoy  .a  felicity,  which  theantieot  legisla* 
lofs  could  never  have  conceived.  Our  grey  beards  too  $ean 
aibly  warn  us,  that  we  cisnnpt  hope  to  see  those  happy  daygj, 
ibut  our  grandrchildren,  perhaps,  may  live  in  that  illustrioua 
]^joch,  when  wars  shall  be  no  more,£^nd  when  pvinters'-devi)s 
must  necessarily  be  the  chief  members  of  the  ^gion  of 
honour.  While  our  poet's  genius  enables  him, to  soar  above 
the  cloudsji  his  humanity  nevers  suffers  him  to  lose  sight  of 
sublunary  things:  amidst  the  blaze  of  celestial  visions,  the 
labynnths  of  logic,  and  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  hi»  eagle 
«ye  is  ever  fixed  on  the  moral  good  of  man.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful repose  for  the  i^iud,  when  dazs^led  with  '  excessive 
brightness^'  to  turn  from  the  heights  of  sublimity  to  sacH 
,  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  we  seem  to  bear  the  pa- 
^b^tic  and  warning  voice  of  the  philanthropist  and  frieud  > 

*  What  evils  inadvertency  prepares 
For  human  ki. id  !  Through  this  defect,  in  inm 
How  many  have  been  ruined  by  damp  beds  ! 
How  many  mothers  have  their  children  'lost. 
Ox  renderM  wretched !   Many  a  valued  life 
A  cook,  through  ca rt^l ess ness  lias  sacrific'd  ! 
And  hundreds  perish  through  neglect  of  fire  ! 
A  disre^rd  unto  the  safety^  heahfa. 
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And  interests  of  others,  isft  crii*e 

Of  too  much  magnitude  to  be  despised^ 

And  with  iitipunity  be  overtcokM. 

Beware  or  C(Mp£E  !   |or  uteosils  madb 

Of  this  pernicious  metal,  never  are, 

Kor  ev«r  can  He  whotesome  !  Oh  what  lives', 

The  fmbiic  papers  speak  it  every  year, 

Have  to  this  daogeroos  meleAjeti  a  prey  !'        B.  3.  p.  49* 

tik  the  tbird  book  the  rights  bf  men, '  \yhich  have  vot  yet 
hctn  properly  undertiodd  by  any  author y  are  clearly  exptaint-d! 
and  the  d^hnitioos  of  government  'l>y  the  deven  wise  mea 
of  Greece,  are  shown  to  be  imperfect/  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  our  readers  by  further 
cjuot&tions  on  these  interesting  Subjects  ;  indeed  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  any  extracts,  however  copious, 
would  satisfy  those  who  have  a  real  thirst  for  knowledge: 
they  will  not  be  content  with  sipping  at  the  Pierian  springs 
but  will  hasten  to  the  waters  and  drink  deep  at  the  foiititain- 
head.  From  the  specimens  which  we  have  given,  a  toler- 
.  biy  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  subject  n^atter  of 
the  poem^  and  of  the  various  harmony  of  the  verse  :  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  describe  the  machinery^  &nd  to  examine 
its  powersj  to  trace  the  originality  of  invention^  and  to  mark 
the  dexterity  of  management.  Here  genius  and  judg* 
)nent  must  go  hand  in  hand :  here,  if  any  where,we  look  for 
those  characteristic  features,  which  mark  the  true  poet>  and 
which  distinguish  him  from  mere  taggers  of  rhyme,  and 
manufaoturers  of  verse.  There  are  many  who  can  mount 
Pegasus,  and  with  much  grace,  amble  him,  trot  htm,  and  put 
him  through  all  bis  paces  upon  a  smooth  and  clear  road  ; 
but  machinery  isthntTaraxippus^  which  few  caii'safely  passw 
Mr.Sanon  is  so  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  is*  td 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  excellence  in  this,  as  well 'as  iti 
every  other  point,  that  we  shrink  from  the  discussion.  He 
tells  ns  plainly,  that  '  the  machinery  of  his  poem>  which 
)8  allegorical  and  connected  with  it,  may  be  censured  by  a 
short-sighted  critic,  but  will  certainly  be  commended  by  n 
tnind  of  penetration/  (Pref.  p  13.)  The  standard  of  taste 
fcannol  be  permanently  fixed  ;  ^e  will  not,  thereiorL%ent$t 
into  a  minute  examination  of  nialters,  which  mu^t  be 
tried  in  that  fickle  court,  where  Allegory  and  Im.^ginalioQ 
))reside:  but  priority  of  invention  may  be  brought  to  a  fai( 
t^t ;  here  dates  are  land  marks,  which  cattncpt  «^rr:  and  uere 
even  we  sftor^«i^A/erf  critics,  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr, 
S.  h^s  little  <:laim  to  originality.  Twq  or  three  instances  will 
sufiicei 
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374    Sanon's  Poem  en  the  Cauu$  of  thcfrenck  Retohttian « 

'She  said;   and  striking  twice  upon,  his  breast, 
While  distaot  thunder  twice  repeats  the  suuud, 
'^And  midst  the  hollow  glens  and  wooded  hills 
In  sullen  echoes  peals  along  ;  his  heart 
Emits  a  burning  cloud  of  fetid  smoke,. 
That  roils  in  dreadful  volumes  on  the  ground 
And  howls  before  him  I   from  the  lurid  gloom 
With  two.terr^fic  heads  a  serpent  darts  ; 
The  yawning  earth  ingulfs  the  screaming  fiend/     B.  1.  p.  8. 

Il  does  not  require  a  iifind  of  mach  penetration  to  see 
thattbis  passage  (we  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from  its  sub-, 
limitj)  is  one  of  the  fairy  tales  done  into  blank  verse. 
'  The  Fairy  spoke,  and  smote  her  on  the  bre^t  ;  and 
immediately  out  of  the  girl's  niouth  crawled  a  great  variety 
of  frogs,  toads,  serperUs,  and  all  manner  of  reptiles/  Vide 
Fairy  Tales  by  Mother  Bunch. 

X  ^  Surprising  change  ! 

The  horse's  meeti  ng  hoofs  pervade  the  stone,: 
In  fragrant  leaves  the  pompous  trappings  shoot; 
The  flowing  mane  and  tail  that  swept  the  ground, 
^,  The  wings  extended,  rustling  in  the  breeze,'    ' 
In  foliag'd  branches  rise :  from  these  at  length 
A  beauteous  myrtle  scents  the  midnight  gale  V    B.  3*  p.  122« 

Here  we  trace  ^nevident  imitation  of  Baron  Munchausen ; 
but  the  poet  falls  far  short  of  the  traveller.  The  myrtle 
-which  grew  out  of  the  back  of  the  Baron's. horse,' formed  pi 
delightful  arbour,  which  sheltered  him  in  his  summer  rides 
from  the  scorching  ra^'s  of  the  sun. 

The  following  lines  are  an  almost  incontestable  proof  that 
i/lu  S.  is  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  We  give  ourselves 
much  credit  for  this  piece  oT  conjectural  criticism.     \ 

'  Ten  Dryads. yoke  ten  eagles  to  the  shafts, 

And  fix  a  fine  balloon  above  the  car/     B.  3.  p*  133. 

We  do  not  recollect  the  Dryads,  but  we  positively  saw 
tlie  eagles^  balloon  and  car,  at  thePantheon  in  Oxford  street^ 
in  the  year  1784,  which  were  exhibited  by  an  imposior,  who 
professed  that  he  should  ascend  in  this  ballpon-bDrne, eagle- 
drawn,  car  on  an  appointed  day.  The  balloon  (a  circum* 
stance  whicih  escaped  our  poet's  recollection)  was  in  the  shape 
bf^fish.  .,■".,,' 

We  should  have  been  happy  in  pursuidg  the  surpria- 
ing  adventures  of  Anfrec  in  tne  magic  pilkr,  and  the  cave 
of  death,  but' our  attention  was  interrupted  hy  the  dinner 
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^ran^aiion  aflhe  Saiim  ofPersius.,  5» 

Wll.  Reviewers  are  but  men.  The  itiost  refined  intel- 
lectual pleasures  must  sometimes  yield  to  those  grosser 
appietites>  for  which  Mr.  Sanbn  hjuiself  shall  plead  our  ex- 
cuse* 

•  '        •  But  hbw  can  we  discover  laws  divine^ 
And  the  volition  of  thei  Being  Sttpreme 
In  any  thing  ?  The  filpess  seen  in  ens 
To  ens ;  and  causes  to  effects  f  The  bands 
And  mouth  ;  the  pangs  c^t  hunger ;  and  the  food^     , 
gratify^this  cr.ivingt  clearly  ptove  i 

i  the  will  of  Qodii  that  we  SHoutD  xaT/  B.3.  p.  IiSj 
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Art.  yt.— rie  Satires  of  Aulm  PerUus  ftaccus*  Trarldat- 
'  td  inio  Er{glish  P'crse,  with  thi  Latin  Textj^and  Notes,  tivo. 
.    iTs,  6rf.  Johnson.     J806. 

tBRStUS  may  be  regarded  as  ati  author  who  has  suffered 
thore  than  any  other  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the   con<* 
fieiquent  obscuration  of  bis  allu!iions  and  idioms^     Perhaps 
if  bis  fifth  satire  had  stood  where  his  first  bow  stands,  he 
tvould  have  obtained  more  readers  and  more  admirers^    Tlii^ 
first  satire  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  affected  poems  wbicb 
were  fashionable  in  his  time;  and  heiice^  as  was  to  be  .ex<« 
pected^  it  abounds  also  in  difficulties  to  a  modem  reader^  an4 
(as  Mr.  Owen  observes)  has  probably  made  many  a  scholar 
ihrew>  aside  Persius  with  disgust.     If  we  may  be   allowed 
to  judge  from  the  sharp  and   caustic  spirit  of  his  satire^ 
where  the  object  and  direction  of  it  are  still  perceptible,  fifooi 
the  uncommonly   cutting  severity  of  his   sarcasms,  from 
jthe  pointed  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  from  the  seasonable 
poignancy  of  his  wit,  (for  let  Casaubon,  or  who  will,  deny  his 
talents  for  ridicule,  Persius  is  not  deficient  in  this  respect, ) 
his  wofks  must  have  afforded  a  high  treat  to  all  readers  of 
*sense  and  taste  when  they  were  first  published  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  we  are  informed  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  his  lifci 
that  at  their  first  appearance  they  were  sought  aft^r  with 
IBuch   avidity.    That  Persius  is  not  an  obscure  writer,  Ts 
more  than  we  intend  to  affirm:  his  metaphors  are  certainly 
harsh  and  over-strained,  and  his  diction  affectedly  quaint  in. 
many  passages.     At  the  same  time  he  is  by  no  means  ob» 
scure.and  enigmatical  to  the  degree  in  which  he  is  common^, 
iy  represented.    There  is  a  difference  between  ait'  author- 
that  is  unintelligible,  and  one  that  is  not  yet'aufficiently  un. 
;derstood  ;  the  latter  we  believe  to  be  the  misfortune  of  this 
itatitist.     Numerous  as  his  commentators  have  been,  they 
ari  in  geueraj^  Casaubon  excepted^  a  miserable  set  of  bun- 
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glers.  And  «v6n  this  0  jr^xw  is  ofteti  fond  of  displaying  lifS 
Audition  in  qiiotations  which  tend  nolbrn^  to  the]eItit}iAa«' 
tiorf  ^his  author,  aiid  of  exertixig  his  sagacity  in  (lar-fetchiftit 
refinements^  where  meanings  are  found  out  that  were  never 
meant.  The  truth  is,  the  critics  have  pot  gone  tx>  the  pro- 
per sources ;  to  ii^ention.only  oo^  which  has  been  tborough-' 
]y  neglected,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  iheri^  is  mofie  to  be 
obtained  in  illustraiioa  of  Peisius  from  Arrian's  account  of 
the  ijtoic  doctrincR,  as  delivered  by  Epictetus,  than  from  all 
your  Chrysostoms  and  GregorieS',  of  even  from  Trii*.nebus'a 
Adversaria.  It  is  lie  only  (as  Mr,  GifforA  observes ),  who 
has  well  informed  himself  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
porch  *  with  trowser^d  Medes  bedauVd/  that  is  capable  of 
interpreting  Persius. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  translators  of  the  Homaii  sa- 
tirists on  thieir  comparative  merits.  The  present  translator 
has  taken  up  the  subject  afresh^  and  has  treated  it  at  least  as 
^Oftibiy  as  day  o^  his  predecessors.  Dryden  and  Sir. 
Drammoofll  have  also  undertaken  the  taisk^  atid  much  good 
wnting  is  to  be  found  in  bcith:  but  neither  in  them  nor  in 
any  ou3er>  unless  iit  be  FiiHeborn>  the  German  trandl&tor  of 
Per8ius>  have  we  met  «rkh  any  great  precision  or  drscriminii- 
lion  on  the  sui^ect.  Parallels  of  this  kind  are  fascitiating 
things;  it  is  easy  to  call  in  rivulets^  and  torrents^  and  toeH^ 
dows^  and  forests^  and  to  balance  opposite  merits  in  poi^hed 
an*tithe$es.  Bui  to  touch  the  real  points  of  di^ttnciion'^  and 
to  trace  those  difierences  to  their  soutces  in  the  times,  chiB*> 
racters^  and  modes  of  thinl^ing  of  each  writer^  is  no  6a.!^ 
task.  The  present  translator  vindicates  to  his  author  the 
praise  of  wit  and  humour;  and  we  think  he  might  hav£  via 
dicated  it  to  him  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  he  is  dis* 
posed,  to  contend  for,  without  incurring  *t he  charge  of  par- 
tiality. In  deligate  wit  and  refined  humourj  Persius  and' 
Juvenal  must  both  bow  before  their  master  Horace;  but, 
compared  with  each  other,  it  seems  to  us  that  Persius's  hn- 
aBour  has  in  it  a  vivacity  and  archness  nearly  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  coarseness  of  Juvenal's,  as  Horace  is  in  the 
/Same  respect  superior  to  Persius.  But  we  niiusi  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  subject.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic merits  of  the  three  poets  may  be  thus  siimmtd  up 
briefly.  Horace  shines  in  lignt  raillery,  Q.nd  badinage ,  set 
off  by  all  the  graces  of  expression:  Persius  in  sharp  and  poi- 
gnant sarcasm,  relieved  occasionally  with  noble  bursts  of 
Abe  purest  mordiity  :  Juvenal  wields  the  thunder-bolts  of 
satire;  bis  is  the  Liberrima  indignatio,  conseytd  in  k  tov" 
rem  dieendi  copia.    Horace  laugbj ;  Persius  jeers ;  Juvenal 
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'We  ttree  with  the  present  transintor  in  tirinkiog  ttot 
sttire  is  b^  no  meatiK  the  most  dli&cult  branch  of  poetry  to 
l««ftl«fuie  )n%D  a  mo^n  laugnage.  To  give  ocit  sentiments 
as  briefly  as  we  caa'on  this  iBul^ect^  we  look  upon*  the  satires 
of  Horace^  Pergjoi,  and  Juvenal  at  only  very  difficdt  to 
tirmnrfiaie:  whK^  sa^h  poetry  as  Horace's  odes  and  Homer's 
eple- poems  are  wholly  nmranslatable.  in  entire,  the  Seei> 
ing  deHcacies  of  diction  do  not  constitnte  th^  chief  mentf 
as  is  the  case  with -lyric  poetry :  aT»d^  as  it  is  seldom  written 
but  in  a  state  oiT  high '  .civilisation,  we. do  notjneet  Aberr 
with  th6se  adeas^  so  uncongenial  with  our  own^  which  form 
the  great  stumbling- block  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  perits  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  it  may  nol  be  amiss  to  take  a  short  view  o(  tiie  Eng- 
li9h  versions  of'  Persius^  which  have  already  been  published. 
la  doing  this,  we  may  ^fely  omit  Barten  Holiday's  transla* 
tlon  ;  it  may  be  cohsufted  with  some  benefit  as  a  conime^taryj 
&ut  as  a  poetical  version^  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

With  a  large  stock  of  the  verba  togte— those  idiomaticajL 
phrases,  which,  without  being  vulgar,  are  however  familiar, 
and  which,  in  every  language,  if  selected  with  judgment, 
afford  the  best  materials  for  the  true  satiric  style,  with  a  ha- 
.bit  of  ardent  coo^position  and  energetic  expression,  added  tp 
a  sufficient  stock  of  learning,  it  is  impossible  lo  conceive  a 
writer  to  come  vyith  greater  advantages  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating an  antient  poet,  than  Dryden,  when  with  his  coadju- 
tors he  undertook  Persius.  But  alas!  ^  Want,  witty  want 
Ijierce  hunger  to  appease,'  prevented  him  from  executing  the 
enterprise  with  that  deUberate  care  and  accuracy,  which  16 
any  translator  ofauch  a  poet  would  have  been  necessary,  and 
^oqbly  so  to  one  possessed  as  he  was  of  great  original  genius, 
^n  reading  his  version  it  is  obvious  that  dispatch  was  the 
i^aio  objiect.  Hence  continual  misrepresentations  of  the 
^nse— »uDJ.U3tifiabie  insertions  of  modern  ideas-— confusion  in 
the  dialogue — false  conceits  and  fantastic  turns  wholly  fp. 
i:^gn  from  his  author — and,  above  all,  those  repeated  i^ipsea 
into, disgusting  vulgarity  in  search  of  smartness  and  strength. 
SuCjh  Is  Pryden's  version  of  Persius  (we  cafi  it  Drydch'i,  be. 
cause,  although  he  did  hot  write  it  all,  yet  as  It  passed  under. 
his  inspection,  he  is  equally  accountable  for  all).  JSever- 
•,libekssU  contains  xnany  a  bold  stroke  of  satire,  many  a  hap- 
py turn  and  nervous  line,  which  mark  the  poet,  and  show* 
thati  however  sloi;enIy  the  author  was,  that  author  was — 
l)ryden* 

To  him  succeeded  Brewster,  who  tells  us  in  his  preface 

<  (that  he  translated  Persius  for  his  own  amusement  while  yet  a 

studeat  at  the  university.     His  chief  fault  is  ^juvenile  ex- 
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nberance  «n<l  profusion  pf  phrase.  Solicitous  to  give  th€ 
full  iBjeaning  of  his  auihor,xhe  is  indiffereoti^o«r  long  it  may 
take  him  to  do  it.  (le  falls  also  into  another  faulty  natucaL 
enough  to  a  youth  whose  taste  was  not  yet  sobered  by  matu»  ^ 
rityoi  judgment; — he  is  for  ever  representing  his  aotborasa 
mere  droll  or  buffoon.  He  seems  to  have  taken  Per&ins  af 
his  word,  when  he  calls  himself  a  CuchitmOi  and  therefore  ttf 
h&ve  t|;)onght  it  requisite  to  exhibit  hint  always  on  the 
broad  griui  and  chuckling  at  his  own  jokes.  How  ridicu- 
loudly,  for  instance,  does  he  burlesque  the  following  line ! 

Arma  virUm — ftonne  hoc  spamosufii  et  cortiCe  pingui — •' 

What  of  these  lines^  Sir  ?— If  you  can't  admire  'emj 
Grant  me,  at  least,  they  equal  Armavirumi 

And  this  is  the  tone  of  his  version  tbtoughout.  TJiis  efci** 
nal  endeavour  to  he  funny,  in  which  Brewster  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Owen,  and  in  some  instances^by  the  present  trans- 
lator, is  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  satire,  and  especially  m 
that  of  Persius,  whose  Wit,  though  often  quaint,  nevei:  de- 

Senerates  into  bnffoonery,  and  whose  laughter,  whenever  he 
oes  laugh,  is  accompanied  with  a  stoic  sn^r.  Yet  Brewster  is 
far  from  contemptible.  Though  he  rarely  gratifies  his  reader 
ivith  'a  very  strong  verse,he  seldom  offends  him  by  a  very  weak 
one.He  keeps  up  a  respectable  sort  of  mediocrity ,wh}ch, added 

*  to  his  scrupulous  care  to  give  a  foil  and  complete  sense,  such 
as  he  understood  it,  entitles  him  to  considerable  praise. 

On  Mr.  Owen's  translation  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  mtfch^ 
It  may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  intended,  namely,  to  assist 
boys  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  obi 
scure  writer.  He  is  less  diffuse  also  than  Brewster.  .  But  in 
coarseness  of  humour,  in  vulgar  familiarity  of  diction,  anct 
in  that  perpetual  attempt  (which  we  ha>ve  before  reprehended)" 
to  ht  funny,  or  (to  use  Mr.  0.*s  words.  Sat.  i.  v.  \S^  mon-^ 
^trous  arch,  he  out-Brewster's  Brewster  himself.  Such  faults 
the  original  neverjustifies,  andeven  if  itdid,we  should  think 
the  laws  of  translation  in  this  instance  ttiore  honoured  in  thtf 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  By  the  way,  it  ought  to  be 
said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Owen,  that  his  punctuation  of 
the  text  both  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  is  in  general  excellent, 
and  to  leiirners  pi  ust  be  of  real  service. 

Next  comes  Mr,  Drummond's  free  translation  ;   which 

.  Is/iiideed  free  with  a  witness  :  for  in  the  fourth  satire,  h* 
has  l^ft  out  twenty  lines,  on  the  plea  of  indecency  in  stx  of 
them,  which  might  have  been  easily  softened,  and  has  in- 
serted a  vast  deal  of  his  own  about— *omne<}uod  e^^it  in  um.*^ 
Nor  is  this  all  :  he  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting  almost'  ati 
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those  iodividualities^  if  they  may  be  so  called.^  which 'foroi 
the  lifeand  soul  of  satir^.  *  Poiydaroas  et  Tro'iades/  is  ge^ 
neralized  into  ^  a  lewd  prince  and  his  abandonU  throng/ 
*  Labeo/  into  ^  a  minion's  song.'  And  soT  ow^ pamm>  He  has 
also  asstnned  a  very  seducing  principle  of  translation^  that 
whatever  allusion  is^  or  seems  to  be  foreign  f^'oih  Jl^glish 
notions^  may  be  dropped  or  exchanged  for  aaother  more 
iamiliar.     For  instance,  how  does  he  render 


-  Kon»  siquid  turbida  Roma 


Elevet,  accedas ;  examenve  improbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutina— —  ?  .    - 

,    Rely  not  always  on  the  general  voice, 
Nor  place  all  merit  in  the  people's  choice. 

Again,  in  the  third  satire,  v.  2 1 . 

«  Soriat  vitium  percnssa,  maligna 

Respondet  viridi  non  cocta  fidelia  limo. 

Udum  et  molle  latum  es,  nunc — nunc  properandus,  et  acri 

Fingendtis  sine  fine  rota. 

Yet  art  thou  young,  and  yet  thy  pliant  mind 

Yields  to  the  gale,  and  bends  with  every  wind  ;  ^  « 

jSeize  then  this  sunny,  but  this  fleeting  hour, 

To  nurse  and  cultivate  the  tender  flower.' 

Thus  two  of  the  most  favourite  allusions  of  Persius,  and 
which  are  in  a  high  degree  characteristic  of  his  manner, 
arjS  slurred  over  as  uncongenial  with  modern  ideas.  Yet 
Butler,  who  had  a  free  choice  of  introducing  them  or 
not,  seems  not  to  have  considered  them  as  awkward  or 
strained  :— 

*■  '  *  If  you  design  to  weigh  our  talents 

I  th'  standard  of  your  own  false  balance/ 

HUDIBRAj^. 

*  Free  from  a  crack  or  flaw  of  sinning, 

As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing.'  Ibid. 

But  this  garbling  of  the  ma//er  is  of  less  consequence  tbao 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  satirist's  manner  and  style,  a 
fault  which  Mr.  Brummond^s  version  has  above  all  others. 
His  versification  bas  all  the  soft  and  flowing  .cadence  of 
elegy,  instead  of  the  masculine  tone-  of  satire.  Brewster's 
quaint  familiarities  are  less  remote  front  the  st^lepf  Persius, 
than  the  sleek  and  smooth  polish  of  Mr.  Drummund. 
Where  he  attempts  fidelity  and  closeness,  be  is  almost  al- 
ways feeble  and  constrained,  as  in  the  1st  line  of  bis  Ist 
satire:  '  Unhappy  jxien  lead  lives  of  care  and  pain;'  and 
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fiOfnetimes  THlgflir,  as  in  rendering  that  noble  60fic)tfjiof]i  tt 
th«2d  satiipei  ^  Quin  daolus  id  ftujperis^  Stc.^ 

*"  Let  me  give  that,  which  from  their  golden  pqi 
Biessala's  proud  and  bleai-e^'d  race  c6\i\^npt  ;*  kci 

*  £iit  we  haire  trespassed  too  long  4]pon  our  readers^  pa£i^ 
«Qce.  liet  us  then  x;o0sider  the  merits  of  the  anonymoof 
performance^  which  .has  bees  the  occasbn  of  omr-  making 
the  above  prehminary  remarks.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
to  it  the  praise  of  fidelity  in  point  of  sense  ;  but,  with  re-' 
^ard  to  the  spirit  of  the  origin?*],  it  will  be  iti  vain  looked 
ior  in  the  present  translation ; — ^  Abiit,  evasit,  erupit/  Aii 
uniform  feebleness  and  flatness  prevails  through  the  whole. 
If  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  the  charge,  our  answer  is^ 
tead  the  book  and  you  will  fji^d  it  so.  The  prevaiiing  cha- 
racter cannot  be  strictly  proved  by  particular  cjuotations; 
yet  some  remarks  upon  separate  passages  may  be  of  use^  not 
so  much  to  accredit  our  general  criticism,  as  to  aflbrd  hinta 
to  future  translators.*  '  ' 

To  begin  with  the  prologue  : — This  is  translated,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original  scazous,  into  eight-syllable  verse,  except 
the  last  couplet,which,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  stretches 
itself  into  larger  dimensions. 

*Then  crows,  turn'd  poets,  will  recite, 
And  female  magpies  straight  indite ; 
Nay,  they  shall  all  so  confident  es«ay, 
You'll  think  they  chaunt  nectareous  melody/ 

The  crow-poets  and  pie-poetesses  of  thieorigin«>l  are  bgdly 
designated  in  the  above  lines* — Human  magpies  would  h«v0 
been  better  than  female  magpiejB.  Straight  indite  is  a  wretch- 
«d  sacrifice  to  rhyme.  By  what  mode  oTjpronungiation  essa^ 
can  be  made  to  end  in  a  sound  similar  to  melodj/,  is  to  us  a 
secret.  But  we  suspect  that  the  ears  of  ibis  translator  are  of 
too  coarse  a  texture  to  comprehend  the  S^oioTE^cyroy,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  conformation  with  those  of  a  wortliy  ffentlc- 
man,  whom  we  have  -heard  of,  who  could  not  coq- 
ceive  a  better  rhyme  to  bread  than  cheest,  and  held  thai 
Jaggot  answered  very  happily  to  fire.  We  are  indqc- 
ed  to  this  suspicion  by  meeting  frequently  with  coupletff. 
terminated  in  the  following  way :  big — rib,  p,  4§  ;  tongue— ^ 
one,  p.  £8.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  only  an  in  ten-* 
tional  sprinkling  of  blank- verse.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  caflk 


»  I*  Wa  have  already  bad  occa^oa  to  announcfe  the  proba^iKty,  that  a  nfew  tran- 
ftlaiicn  of  Persiu*,  will  soon  be  offered  io  the  puhlic  (Crit.  Rev.  July,l9f06.  p*'  263.7 
and,  if  the  8pe«lineh  there  fiven  be  fairly  lelectedy  it  augurs  vefl.  ^ 
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only  say  we  do  not  rccoUact  a  precedent  to  justify  the  prac* 
tice.  To  be  serious^  though  our  ears  are  not  so  fastidious  as 
the  late  learned  Mr.  Wakefield '-sand  some  bthers,  who  would 
scout  even  such  rhymes  a^fame — e  jreMm^Sco.^yet  we  hold  that, 
if  ii  is  worth  the  trouble  to  rhyme  at  all^  it  should^be  done 
with  at  least  some  portion  of  care ;  and  this  for  the  old  reason 
given  by  Hoface  ofi  a  similar  occasion, — '  pbteratduci  qui^ 
coena  sine  istis.'r— Tlitfe  is 'still  another  re  marie  which  we 
have  to  make  on  the  lines  above  quoted. — In  the  last  but  dne,* 
the  adjective  confident  is  put  for  the  adVerb  eoJ^d^ntiy,  and 
the  same  mode  of.  expression  recar;s  in  almost  every  (^age  of 
the  translation.     Take  another  instance  or  tWOc 

Did  groamng  sufferer^,  in  its  ^lirhace  pent, 
From  bull  Sicilian  niore  sincere  lament? — r.  108. 


It's  only  wish  was  accurate  to  know 

The  lucky  product  ot  the  site's  throw.  P.  112. 

Nothing  has  a  more  immediate  tendency  to  give  an  awk* 
urard  aqd  constrained  air  to  verse  than  this  phraseology.  It 
discovers  to  the  reader's  eye  <it  once  all  those  cramping  irons 
with  which  the  versifier  is  fettered  and  handcuffed^  and 
whrMi  it  U  tiis  business  to  conceal  under  an  air  of  ease.aoii. 
fireedoffl. 

A  iairer  specimeti  of  the  work  cannot  be  offeved  than  the 
/commencement  of  the  first  satire^  which  has  been  so  ofte<» 
ithitated^  and  which  seems  indeed  itself  to  be  copied  insoiae 
Ibda^ure  froin  Lucilius, 

»OET» 

*  Mow  elt  our  dares  their  hoped  eompletiMi  miss! 
How  unhibstamial  are  our  <rreams  of  blite !    * 

YRlfcND. 

••Ifl^ho  will  peruse  this  moralising  strain  i 

POET. 

^  ♦  Speak  you  to  roe  ? 

PRiE^n* 

A  '  *  Not  one ;  you  write  in  vaijv 

.   POET, 

'iNotone? 

PRISMB« 

•  Why  yas,  somclfew  perhaps  ftiay  read  ; 
Y^^  ^till  your  efforts  but  Jx>  raillery  ieitd. 

'       '.  •  POEt. 

'  Anijwhy?  TiiatgreatPolydamas  assign 
A  raiik  lo  Labeb  tar  transceading  mine^ 
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,  That  irvery  Trojan  i!nitnnikiii  agree,  •      '  '* 

•'  /  Is  a  mere  trifle^And  proVokes  not  me.  :  '    '  "  ' 

Kor  must  you  deem  her  partial  judgments  right. 
If  Rome  capricious. modest  merit  slight  :^- 
StrWe  not  to  mend^,  though  prejudice  prevail) 
The  crooked  needle  of  her  faulty  scale : 
Seek  not  in  other's  thoughts  your  worth  to  find^ 

*  Consult  the  test  of  an  approving  mind.  '  .    < 
For  whd  at  Rome  is  not  — ?    Ah  might  I  vent 

The  struggling  feelings  in  my  bosom  pent  ! 

*  Yet- sure  I  may  express  them,  when  I  view 
The  lives  disgraceful  which  we  all  pursue; 
See  scribbling  whims  produce  a  general  joy» 
Commence  in  youth,  and  hoary  age  employ; 
See  grave  demeanour  add  to  the  disgrace^ 
The  trifler  acting  with  a  Censor's  face  I 
These  strains  then  pardon. 

*No.'    ■ 

POET. 

*  My  spleen  bea««way 
With  force  resistless,  and  I  must  vbey/ 

Many  remarks  might  be  made  upon  the  foregoing  lines* 
In  the  first  place^  the  dialogue  is  improperly  arranged.  The 
poet  must  be  supposed  to  be  meditating  on  the  folly  ^nd 
▼unity  of  those,  who  Without  a  grain  of  natural  taste  or 
genips  were  for  ever  scribbling  verses  andj  reciting  them.tQ 
foil  audiences/    In   the  midst  of  his  reverie  he  cries  out^ 

-  *  Alas!  the  vanity  of  human  cares  !*  A  friend,  apprehensive 
Ipr.the  poet's  fame,  is  conceived  to  interrupt  him  with  the 
question/ Whp  '11  read  this  T  The  poet  answers  indignantly, 
'^  Can  you  ask  nze  that  question  ^'  that  is,  do  you  know  so 
little  of  me  as  to  suppose  that  1  an;i  not  wejl  aware  of  the  de* 
pravity  of  the  public  taste  ?  He  then  goes  on  to  answer' the* 
question,  'Quis  iegethaec?'  which  he  does  in  the  following 
iiirords-r*  Nemo,Herculc,.nemo :  Vel  duo  vel  nemo.*— ^  None, 
by  Hercules,  none  :  or  not  above  one  or  two/  This  repeti-^ 
tion  of  nemo  is  quite  in  Persius's  manner.  So  in  the  fourth 
satire  he  has,  *  Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  dcscendere,  nemo  /*  The 
objector  then  exclaims,  *  Oh,  how  degrading  and  pitiful 
is  this  r — '  Why  so  V  continues  Persius.     *  What,  bex;ause, 

'  ibrsootb,  Polydamas- and  the  Trojan  women  (alluding  to 
Homer's  Ilrad,  B.  22.  v.  100.  and  105)  prefer  Labe«  to  me  i 
Nonsense!'  &c.  .  Such,  wa  conceive,  is  the  proper  arrange* 
ment  and  sense  of  the  begipnin^  of  the  first  satire.  How 
far  our  present  translator  has  caught  its  spirit,  wp  must 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment  to  determine.  Wewpu|d  only 
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observe  thai  the  first  line  of  the  original »  acfd  the  ISeginniDg 
pf  the  siecond,  are  in  the  translation  very  much  weakened  by 
diffusion ;  and  that  the  reference  to  the  lliad^  probably  in 
Labeo's  Latin  version,  is  completely  lost  in  etery  Trojan 
mannikin. 

*  O  miser  !  ttique  dies  ultra  miser !  buccine  rerum 
Venimus  V 

With  what  feebleness  and  prosaic  insipidity  is  this  fine  line 
rendered!— 

*  Unhappy  youth  I  unless  these  habits  cease', 

^      Your  growing  miseries  musl  each  day  increase/ 

Again :  '  Udum  et  molle  lutudoi  es/  8cc.  is  thus  translated : 

*  Strive  then  incessant,  strongest  efiforts  make^ 
From  study  now  a  true  direction  take,  &c.' 

Again,  '  Si  totus  et  Integer  iliinq  fixieras,  oec  nunc*    Sat. 

^  If  free  you  left  her,  let  not  now  her  bland 
Knticemetits  win  you ;   resoiute  withstand/ 

All  the  above  extracts  are  exceedingly  weak  and  spiritless, 
and  make  any  reader  of  taste  cry  out  in  Persius's  own 
words — ^^  Turpeetmiserabile  !'  , 

We  have  remarked  that  the  present  translator  falls  occa^ 
sionally  into  the  same  fault  as  bis  predecessors  in  introda- 
cing  colloquial  vulgaiisms  and  familiar  attempts  at  wit:  We 
inust  brmg  forward  a  few  scattered  lines  to  authenticate 
this  charge.  The  offensive  expressions  are  printed  ia  ita. 
Hcs, 

*  Heavy  hekhingsmy  sick  fauces  fill.  p.  122.  ^ 

A  sickly  xwgA^  his  doctor  thus  add ress'd.     ib, 

■  M    He  a  goblet  sends 

To  beg  some  iipple  of  his  wealthier  trrends  ; 
Then  drains  it  empty  with  immoderate  swill ^    lb* 

The  spark  continues,  p.  1^4. 


Yet  pertinacious  still  the  booby  sues.  p.  84.  ^ 

Trom  out  his  cradle  lifts  her  slabbering  boy.  p.  88. 
Ye  senseless  dolts  I  (for  «  Heu.  steriles  veri !')   p.  174. 
Bis  nobler  brother,  of&tootAsome  taste,  f.  2  Iff.  \ 

■■  Though  nor  coz  nor  aunt  survive,  p.  224. 
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Soch  are  some,  of  the  more  glaringly  vul^r  phf  Ases'  ifrWch' 
We  met  with  wliile  cursorily  -  taraitig  t>v'tjf  the  leaves.  Kfdr 
joDblli  siriicter  scriilLny  wooid  start  ifiOTe  gtAne  of.tbe  stitni 
kind.  In  p«  2^6,  we  find  a  verse  wliicb' WaDls  a  foot,  pro* 
liably  from  a  mistake  of  the  press. 

Although  this  translation  js  aot  qitiib^  ^  jdiffiMa  as  Brew-* 
ster,  it  is  more  so  still  than  is  necessary.  Nothing  has  ii 
more  languid  effect  than  ueedless  expa^siop.  ...... 

Virtutcm  videant,  intabescantque  relictdf     -  '    •    ''* 

Tliis  IS  a  Bne  strong  tiervous'line,  equal;  to  aoy.  in- JuveqaK 
'Now  bear  the  effect,  whqn  it  is  beatejo  out  into  fou^£oglis(| 
fines,  as  in  the  translation  before  tis; 

'  Ut  there/ &e.  fcc.    " 

This  vengeaiic^  feel;  fii^ce  iiiiv^  in  ihm  vitvt^ 
»    Contrast  her  blessings  with  the  criiaestb«y  do  a' 
In  anguish  let  them,  by  repentance  CFOst, 
Pine  at  the  sight,  regret  those  blessings  lost/  p.  108. 

Yet  Milton  bad  almost  translated  it  It|erally  to  bt$  hand* 


xHe  saw 


ri/Yi/f— ini  her  own iorm  how  loyely,^-saw,ja»4i?|iiaed  . 
Si*  loss.  •  ' 

. .  Before  we  close  our  observations/  it  will  be^prdnti"  to 
}9f  before  the  readerthe  translation  of  'those  spihteu  IMes 
ifi.thefirstaatirej  where  the  satirist  pleads  for  Tiberty  of  speech 
^  tbe  precedents  of  Lucflius  ^nd  Horage.  '  S^cuit  LuciUoi. 
iirbeai/&c«     . 


•  aftd  yet,  when  anger  urg'dj 


LnciUus  ferirltss  a'  vile  city  scourg'a  ; 

You,  Lupus,. felt  him,  Mutiua  was  hisjoke^ 

Oneach  in<Iignantheajaw*tooth  broke. 

So  wily  Flaccus,  skilful  t9  amendy. 

Pi?ob'd  every  foible  of  his  smiling  friend  ;* 

Won  ^uick  admissioo,  play*d  around  .eadi  heart, 

The'people  jeering  with  lumvarfl  art.* 

,  After  Dryden's  beautiful^  thought  not  very  accurate,  vet- 
sion  of  these  lines,  of  Persius,  it  tnight  have  beeti  expect- 
ed that  no  subseiquent  translator  would  pass  thein  over 
witliout  infusing  i^otne  portion  of  spirit  into  his  own  transla* 

•    -^  ■  ,  ;  ,     I      '    1.  .^  .  :  .1   ;  ■■  I  t     I  ,>  '   i-i  "  t    :• 

"*  Kflenig  has  a  strange  note  on  /th\^  pas^^q^e  <rf  £be  ovi^<nal,  H6  would  take 
ritfenii  amico  for  the  atlative  case,  the  adj^tive  amico  being  put  for  ^  substantive, 
iiie.'~«ffar<fad  radcrc  vero\  *  incoctum  generota  pectus <A<hi«f/V  A<V  ■ 

'i  his  is  truly;  as  the  critics  say,  to  iool^  for  ajmot  iu  a  builrush. 
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tt^m  of  them.     Drummbad  has  in  this  part  far  sarpassed  his 
mai  translators. 

The  last  line  of  the  above  is  very. ambiguously  expressed. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  Horace  who  jeered  the 
people,  or  the  people  that  jeered  Horace*  Umay  be  said  thai;  - 
the  Context  plainly  points,  out  the  proper  sense:  bnt^  as 
QaintMiaa  somewhere  observes,  that  sentence  is  badly  con- 
•truoted  in  which  the  meaning  is  obscured  as  far  as  it  admits 
ofob^urity. 

We  have  now  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  translation  itself 
to  give  the  r^eader  an  tdea  of  its  merit.  The  notes  are  of  little 
consequence.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from  Casadbon  and 
other  «»ommentators :  what  httle  in  them  is  new^  does  not 
ttirow  much  light  on  the  difficulties  of  Persius, 

Up6<i  the  whole  the  present  translator  has  left  his  author 
in  every  respect  in  the.saine  predicament  as  he  found  him. 
,  A  spirited  and  close  translation  was  a  desideratum  when  he 
sat  down  to  the  task,  and  in  our  opinion  it  remains  such  eyea 
still.  The  only  difference  is,  that  an  additional  load  of  dis- 
couragement is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  future  adventur- 
ers. '  . 


Art.  Vri.— 7'A<5  Life  and  liicrary  Works  of  MichelAnezh 

BuoriqrotL     By  jR.  Duppa.  4to.  2,1.  £«.  Murray.    1800. 

IP,as  Mr.Duppahimself  observesin  his  preface,  the  present 
work  has  been  composed  with  '  diligence  and  care,'  we  have 
only  to  lament  the  very  unfortunate  result  attendant 
upon  the  exertion  of  qualities^  that  would  have  insured  to- 
tliegenerality  of  writers  that  portion  at  least  of  gramoaatical 
accuracy^  without  the  previous  attainment  of  which  no  maa 
should  presume  to  intrufle  his  productions  on  the  public. 

But  it  is  r^ot  with  respect  to  correctness  alone  that  we  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  animadverting  on  the  work 
before  us.  1  f  the  great  JTaul t  of  the  biographers  of  the  present 
day  Consist  in  the  endeavour  to  force  upon  the  public  cha* 
«racters.tbat  should  never  have  been  noticed  out  of  their  owa 
priv;^te  circle,  it  surely  i^  one  of  much  greater  magnitiide  to 
present  us  with  the  life  Qf  a  truly  exalted  personage  disfigured- 
and  disguised  by  comizfon-place  remarks,  insipid  diction, 
jand  an  affected  style.  We  are  sorry  that  in  a  work  which 
might  have  been  rendered  so  truly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, ]\Ir.  Dpppa  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  render 
bis  ptrformance  pala^able.to  such  of  his  readers  as  may  be 
unacquainted  with  Italian,  by  introducing  some  wretchedly 

Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  It?.  Jpril,  1807.  C  c 
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Se^k  outKacs  after  a  feir  of  Micbi^  An^do's  tiatiiire  m4 
paintings^  by  way  of  cdmpeDsation  for  the  ItaUan  poeirjT^ 
\vbii:b  is  ^led  to  the  work*  Tfaft  pfiDcipk  of  iftooik^moHiig 
b(e^coi»^  iioMy  xepnAeB$)k\e  where  the  suiijeci  of  the 
buuk  U  of  &uf&€Mmfc  iiB|M9rtaace  to  interest  the  pablic  witboot; 
tjve  ft>0ist»i]ce  of  tach  adveotitioaa  .support.  At  leasts  if 
Any  thing  of  ihi^  oaiare  mast  be  resocted  ta^  ne  should 
v>Ub  U>  j)e£  it  more  socnessfBlIy  aocompHshed.  Mr.  Dupp« 
as  an  artist  and  a  connoisseur  must  or  ought  to  know  tbat  Ibe 
^uilines  be  has  inirodoceid  could  notice  regarded  by  those 
a^^quaiot^d  in  the  slightest  degnee  with  toe  productioni  of 
Miebel  Angelx),  in  the  ligfa  t  of  a  compeiitation,  even  bad  sacb 
compei»atioo  bmn  tiecesaarjr,  for  a  few  pa^s  whic^  readera 
of  that  descripbicMi  inigjat  not  be  able  to  understand.  If,  oq 
tbe  contrary^  ha  intended  them  for  the  inspection  and  infbr. 
xiiatiOD  of  those  alone  io  whom  the  works  of  Michel  Angela 
are  unknown^  he  has  made  st  still  greater  mistake,  for  to  such 
^h^y  cap  convey  no  oiberideas  than  tilose  of  imbecility  and 
deforiiiity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr«  Buppa  diouid  have  submitted 
to  the  public  performances  so  extremely  incorrect,  without 
previously  considering  that  even  the  most  vulgar  eye,  when 
cfofltemplating  a  group  of  figures  would  derive  some  satis- 
faction from  being  abie  to  ascertaia  with  precision  to  wbicb 
of  the  figures  the.different  limbs  might  be  assigned,  and  from 
what  part  of  the  respective  bodies  the  limbs  belonging  to 
each  toot  their  rise;  whether,  for  instance,  an  arm  proceeded 
from  the  shoplder,  or,  a  posUriori,dL  hand  from  the  ribs,  or  a 
head  from  thebosom  ;  Irttle  circumstances  which,  in  many  of 
^Ir.  Duppa'soutlines^are  left  extremely  doubtful. 

Mr.  JJuppa  seems  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  make 
OS  acquainted  with  the  true  mode  of  writing  Michel 
AngeJo's  name.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  these  long 
dissertations  upon  matters  of  .such  trifling  import;  and 
we  must  rather  condemn  the  author  for  affectation  thaa 
commexid  him  for  accaracy,  who  goes  ab6ut-to  tell  us  of  the 
Various  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  a  name  in -a  To- 
reigp  country,  when  he   hlis  circumstances  of  so^mucb 

S eater  interest  and  importance  to  impress  up6n  our  mind, 
lis  affectation  of  deviating  from  the  received  and  general 
pronunciation  of  names  is  an  evil  that  is  daily  increasing,  anJt 
can  only  be  attributed  tothe  vanity  of  a  ^t  of  feeble  aul^iors 
trhd^  not  possessing  either  talents  or  inklrmation  to  diatin- 
^ish  themselves  by  legitimate  means,  attempt  to  acquire 
notoriety  by  every  artifice  that  will  sbieW  their  iBfitefertltty' 
and  igtiorance irom  the  cdiitempt  it  so  jastly  merits '     -     • 
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Ji  WereflJjsp;^  be  wUhed  tbfttJMr.Duppa,in  giviag  m  th« 
ncqo'uot  of  Ib.^  earjier  periacfc  of  Michel  Aagelo's  lif6^  had 
flfaUoiawUb  .a  more  sparing  baud  the  trifling  aoecdotef 
rt^pep^iog  tljat  great  man,  which  fill  the  first  page!^  of  the 
wprkf  .  Such  idle  stories  were  probably  the  iav^ntions  of  ' 
|orin£;rbipgraphers,  and  ©ight  with  as  much  propriety  be 
applied  to  the  most  insignificant  character  a3  to  that  of 
JWiduel  Aogelo,  These  anecdotes  discover  a  striking  re- 
mex^.bl^nie  to  those  ingenious  tales,  which  we  sometime^ 
observe  in  catalogues, .  respecting  the  picture  they  adver- 
tise ;  and  perhaps  bear  a  still  stronger  affinity  to  those  littl^ 
effasions  of  fancy  with  which  picture  dealer;s,  and  not  un* 
•fj;e<|U£ntly  piiinters,  deceive  the .  ignorant  simplicity, of  the    . 

S^ntlemaaiy  or  lordly  connoisseur.  *  The  following  -aneot- 
ote,  which  Would  have  made  an  admirable  figure  in  the 
Jife  of  Garrard  Dow,  is  totally  misplaced^  ia  that  of  Michel 
iWg^lo: 

*  The  first  attempt  Michel  Angdo  made  in  oil  painting  was  with 
fais  (Granacd's)  assistance  ;  be  lent  him  colours  and  pencils,  and  a 
piirvt  representing  the-  stary  of  St."  Antony  beaten  by  devils,  which 
be  copied  on  a  pminel^withsuc^  success  that  it  was  much  admired. 
In  tbis  iittle  picture,  besides  the  tigure  of  the  saiflt,  there,  were 
many  strange  forms  and  monsters,  which  he  was  so  icitent  on  re-' 
presenting  in  -the  best  oianner  be  was  capable,  that  he  coioufed 
cw»p*rt  without  rjeferrin?  to  i^ome  natural  object.  He  went  to  the 
fisb  rtiaiket  to  observe  the  form  and  colour  of  fins,  and  the  eyes 
oTfisii  ;  and  whateyer  in  i^ture  copstituted  ^,  part  of  his  compo- 
sition, he  studied  from  its  source/     p,  7. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  such  a  genius   as 
Angelo's,  even  in  its  earliest  dawn,  could  have  been  wasted 
on  sucb  frivolous  pursuits  as  copying  from  nature  ^  the  fins  ' 
and  eyes  of  fish/     From»the  very  beginning  of  his   career 

r  he  appears  to  have  had  too  clear  a  knowledge  of  his  ow|u 
powers,  and  too  comprehensive  a  view  of  his  profession^  to 
suffer  his  attention  to  be  drawn  aj^ide,  by  any  \illurements, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  that  lofty  ^tyle  of  art  of  'wbicli 
iie  may  be  said  to-  have  been  the  inventor.  Michel  An- 
gelo  knew  perfectly  welllhe  nature  of  his  own  genius^  aii4 
the  species  of  study  of  which  he  stood  in  need ;  and 
iike  Rubens  when  he  visited  Italy,  '''wasted  not  a  mocfient 

.    on    i\fe  acquisition  of  excellence  incompatible'  with   that 
mighty,  style  which  he  must  have  early  felt  ^liimse.if  iippe- 
'piously  called  upon  to  pursue.. 

Kg  biog^aplFigi:  shpuld  ever  introduce ,(^ries or  avecdb^s 
fq-to  hig  workj  unless  they  are  characteristic  of  the'  person 
irhose  bistoiy  fgrms  itsjifchief  subjeel.  Atl  the  events  pf 
«  lifecsinfiot  b«  rdateii  in  any  fe«99MbU-comp«S|s;  and 
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such  only,  should  therefore  be  sejected,  as  will  best  tefad  to 
develope  the  general  character  and  disposition  of  the 
person  whose  history  is  recorded.  We  do  not  however  mean 
to  throw  an  indiscriminate  censure  on  the  whole  of  the 
anecdotes  related  by  Mr.  I)uppa;  several  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly jadiciously  introduced^  and  tend  to  promote  the 
above  beneficial  purpose. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  author,  in  regard  to  the  high 
idea  he  entertains  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  his  account  of 
Michel  Angelo  whilst  utider  the  protection  of  that  illustrious 
mat!  is  perhaps  ode  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
pfartsof  hi^  work. 

'  Lorenzo  was  a  real  patron  of  art — the  warm  fi-iend  of 
genius^  and  well  knew  in  what  manner  to  appreciate  and 
reward  its  exertions.  It  is  not  eafey  to  conceive  a  mori 
delightful  situation  for  an  ardent  and  youthful  mind,  de- 
sirous of  imtnovement,  than  the  court  of  Lorenzo  at  the 
period  .Mr.  Uuppa  has  described. 

We  could  wisb  that  this  gentleman,  when  he  i  mentions 
the  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  had  ehdeavoured  to  give 
,  us  a  better  account  of  it  than  can  oo^sibly  be  derived 
from  a  translation  of  Vasari's  very  insipid  and  incorrect 
description.  We  could  not  help  ^contrasting  this  tame  and 
.  spiritless  performance  with  the  glowing  and  energetic  ac-  . 
count  of  the  above  Cartoon,  which  Mr,  Fuseli  has  gi\^n 
in  his  admirable  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Acadeniy. 
Vid.  Lectureson  Painting,  &c. lecture  3d,  page  II9. 

The  eventful  period .  which  filled  up   the  pontificate   of 
Julius  the  second,  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting  in  the 
,  higliest  degree   to  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts.     Surroutided, 
,    as  it  appears,  with  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  learning 
and  talents,  the  towering  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  lifts  it- 
self above  all  competition  ;  and   though  Mr.  Duppa  has  ra- 
ther given  us  the  history  of  tlie  times,  than  of  the  individual, 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  this  most  extraordinary  man.protidly 
surmount  every  obstacle  thrown   in   the  way   of  his  glory, 
and  imperiously  seize  the  post  of  honour  and  pre-eminence. 
,The  following  character  of  Julius  the  second,  appears  to  us 
to  be  related  with  simplicity  and  truth.     The  reflections  In- 
trodiic^d  by  the  author  are  natural  and  just,   and  we  on  the 
whole  select  it  as  one  of  the  best  passages  of  the  work. « 

- 'H^  (Julius)  had  courage  enough  to  rank  with  the  brave,  and 
views  wijgictendy  eumpreheusive  to  satiate  ambition;  but  the 
miidflr  virtues,  subjiect  to  moderation,  he  ever  found  inadec^uate  to 
his  purpose,  OS  (Hd  not  feel*  their  worth.  He  was  by  nature  fitted 
\  for  sovereignty,  but  knew  not  how  to  encrease  the  patrimony  of'  St. 
Peter  by  treacling  in  his  steps.  To  be  a  good  man  i\  all  that  the 
good' desire  of  others;  butto))e  great,  is  what  each  desires  for 
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hiamAf-^i  UDfoptunatelyiii  thepolitical  economy  of  states,  ta  com- 
«|iiite  these  qualities  is  diiEcuIt,  anc)  often  impossible,  since  men,  by 
comjnpo  consent,  separate  virtue  fron>  talents^  aJki  bestow  the  highest 
miaise  on  triuni()bant  power,  whatever  be  its  ^fm  or  end.  He  en. 
couraged  and  protected  gc^iius,  not  from  ostentation,  but  a  desire  to 
elevate  human  nature  above  its  common  standard  ;  and  though  invol- 
ved in  war  and  political  contest  (luring  the  whole  of  his  %hort  reign^ 
sufficient  evidence  remains  of  his  fostering  care,  ami  as  long  as  the 
works  of  Bramante,  RafFaello,  and  Michel  Ang^lo  partake  ofjhe 
adniiration  of  mamkind,  Julius  the  second  will  have  a  just  claim  to 
gratitude  and  esteem/    pp.  56  and  57.  .         • 

The  few  pages  devoted  to  the  delineatioo  of  the  conduct  . 
and  character  of  Leo  the  tenth,  are  decidedly  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  Mr.  Duppa's  performance;  and  though  he 
has  ventured  U)  differ  from  the  opinions  and  prejudices  en* 
tertained  on  this  subject  by  a  celebrated  modern  historiap, 
we  think  that  he  has  been  successful  in  his  attempt^  and 
deserves  credit  for  placine  before  our  view  in  its  true  co- 
lours^ the  real  character  of  this  splendid  pontiff^  and  for  his 
just  appreciation  of  theenconragement  and  patronage  a6Pord- 
ed  by  him  to  the  fine  arts. 

We  could  wish  however  ihatMr.D.  had  confined  himself  to 
this simple.view  of  the  subject;  for  though  we  believe  him 
to  be  accurate  enough  in  what  he  has  stated  respecting  Leo's 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  it  is  by  no  n^eans  proper 
tQ  introduce  into  a  work  of  this  nature,  so  very  long  a  di* 
gression  as  that  to  which  we  allude.  For  the  space  p£ 
nearly  five  and  twenty  pages,  the  name  of  Michel  Angelo 
scarcely  occurs;  they  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  circuni- 
stances  and  events  that  can  in  no  respect  tend  to  develooe 
the  talents  or  exalt  the  genius  of  that  great  man.  This 
fault,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr/ 
Duppa's  work.  The  character^  Michel  Angelo,  no  where 
exclusively  occupies  the  important  station,  which,  from 
every  consideration,  it  ought  to  have  (Hied.  Even  in  the 
extraordinary  defence  of  the  city  of  Florence,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  every  proceeding, 
no  greater  stress  seems  to  belaid  on  Aifs«name,  than  upon 
those  of  many  others,  who  only  performed  very  subordinate 
parts  in  the  same  transaction.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  letters  that  passed  between  Michel  Ang;elo 
and  his  contemporarie;s  on  different  occasions,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  disputes  with  his  patrons  and  bis  rivals  for 
employment,  his  painful  to  see  the  last  years  <W  such  a 
man  spent  in  continual  vexation,  occasioned  by  the  malevo;- 
lent  intrigues  and  machinations  of  a  set  of  mercenary  and 
envious  wretches,  who  v^ere  tV>r  ever  thwarting  bim  in  all 
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bis  pl^s  and  undertakings.  This  part  of  the  wdrl^  U  iw/^H 
spersed  with  several  anecdotes^  cnoraoteriBtic  cf  'Miclie)| 
Angelo^  and  of  tKjS  times  in  which  he  livedo  whicb  togetbev 
wi^h  bis  letters  serve  in  some  measare  to  relieve^  themiflNl  . 
of  the  reader  from  the  hard  labour  of  wading  tbtough  the 
tedious  insigaificance  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  contrived  td 
cast  over  his  concluding  pages,  Ttom  thi  letters  we  select 
the  following,  referring  to  the  death  of  a  favourite'  sefvatit, 
as  it  places  the  character  of  Michel  Angelo  in  a  new,  and 
perhaps  more  amiable  point  of  view  than  we  have  been  ac-» 
pustoined  to  consider  it. 

*  My  dear  Georgio, 
<  I  am  butill'disposed  to*  write,  however  I  will  &it  down  to  answer 
yoiirs.     You  already  know  that  Urbinais  dead.     His  death  h^  been 

^  heavy  loss  to  me,aDd  the  cause  of  excest>ive  grief,  but  it  but  aho 
been  a  mostsimpressive  lesion  of  the  grace  of  God  :  for  it  has  shewt) 

'  Hi^^that  he.  who  in  his  life  time  cpmfqrted  me  \i\  the  enjoy mept  of 
]ife«  dying,  has  taught  me  how  to  die ;  not  with    reluctance,  but 

*^veB  with  a  desire  of  death*  He  lived  .with  4he  twenty-six  years^ 
grew  rich  in  my  service,  and  I  found  him  a  most  I'are  and  faithful 
servant;  and  now  that  I  ealculated  upon  his  being,  the  staff  .aud 
repos^  of  my  old  age,'— he  is  taken  away,  and  h^s  left  mf  only  .the 
Bop'e  of  seeing  him  again  in  pntsadis^.  That  he  will  go  there,  tl^ 
beneficence  of  God.iwis  already  given  a  sign  in  thd  hdppy  serenity 
6f  htslast  moments  ;  for  his  death  cost  htm  nHi6h'less  sbrrotv,  thaii 
ibe  coftcern  he  fell;  at  leaving  me  in  tbis  tre&cberdtis  world  mrround-* 
ed  9virb  froiibles,     Aiy  better  pj^rt,  however,  is  gone  whh  h'^vti,  an^ 

j^hiflgrjNnains  tu  me  but  infinite  misery.     Fdrewel), 

MlCilEtAGNOtO   BuOTJrARItOTr/ 

(Let*  xiii.  ?y,  I67  aad  J  68.) 

)ft  is  pleading  toobj^erve  front  this  letter  and  some  atbev 
.^[^agie^inhi^life^  th&tnotvfritb$tandiag  th^  ste^n  sever-ky 
yrhich  generally  distingaishes  his  conception^,  bis  niin^ 
both  admitted  and  cherished  the  milder  virtues  of  hqnia* 
m%j.  Amidst  the  dreary  gloom  th£(tsefBns  to  have  $M«rrounde4 
^ne  latter  period  of  hi?  life,  occasioned  by  the  malignity 
^djealousyof  bi^  rivals,  and  the  bagglipgaDd  tastelesj^ 
ifpint  of  bis  patrons,  it  is  gratefpl  to  the  mind-  to  loeet  with 
pne  instance^  in  the  characief  of  Jplius  the  third,,pf 'a  very 
fiifferpnt  nature.  iThe  favour  and  friendship  of  this  poiuiff 
appears  to  have  afforded  to  Michel  Angejo  tlic  last  happy 
flays  he  was  destined  K)  enjoy ;  for  after  hh  patron^s  deatb^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life  presents. us  only  with  one  uninierrupt- 
ij^serjes^f  vexation  and  disappointment. 

in  an   age   like    purs,,   when   mediocrity   seems  Jo   b^ 

^e  distinguishing  obaracteristic  of  every  prodw^tion  of  thci 

.tfts,  iti^aotveyypr.obabletbfit  the  works  or  cb^ra^ler  of 
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mtf aiion.  The  laognage  bespeaks  i>  not  adl)refl»^d  16  to^vkffh 
minds^  and  is  likely  to  fiiwl  bot  Utile  favcnir  W?tl1  that  friioli^^ 
«iMi<lts6a»ed  sengibility  tfhkh  s6  peculiarly  rfttirlcs  the  tiste  W 
the  present  day.    To  tuch  It  taste,  the  W6rft3  of  Mi<*het   . 
An^elo,  in  the  language  of  a  French  critic,   must  be;  truly 
^effrayant!'      As   weH  might  we   expect   the  ^gait^boiiDg 
squirrel  to  move  id  the  terrible  arid   uiajfiatic  footsteps  M 
the  elephant,  as  look  fojp  admirafionof  th^  bJghei^  de^^t* 
ments  of  painting  from  those,  whose  knowledge*  of  tftlj  Aft 
is  circunscribed  within  the  nari^ow  limifs  of  fashionable 66fft 
nolseursbip.  '  Peace  to  all  such,'  tlaey  m^rit  oui^  comfra^ 
sion  much  more  than   our  censure.     It  is  utirej^sbritible?^  \6 
expect  from  the  Tulgar  herd,  that,  which   il  has  neither 
taste  to  feel  nor  capacity  to  judge  of;  but  whctt  w^  befhoM 
one  of  those  persons  whom  we  have  been  fauglit  to  consider 
f  as  supreme  in  taste,'  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
and  studying  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  together  with 
every  other  advantage  which  fortune  and  educaticm  cdfi 
b^taw,  and  whom  we  should  hav^  expected  to  stand  for- 
ward in  an  age  of  sickly  refinement,  as  the  champioh  ^ 
legitimate  art,  and-  vigorous  and   manly  genius  ;  i^nen  (we 
repeat)  we  see  such  a  writer,  with  a  feebleness  that  ctin  only 
be  equalled  by  his  presumptioti,  Atttaipltd  sha^6  Ihe  replt- 
tation  and  undervalue  the  productions  of  Micliel  Angelo'; 
-ftnd.  Hot  satisfied  with  this,  venture  to  calPii^  ^tiesitibu   thb 
judgment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  fo^  the  respdcC  arid  v^rtc?-, 
ratioa  which  he  at  all  times  entertained  And  expf^es^d'fSr 
that '  truly  divine  man  ;'   we  confess  we  want  language  to 
^e»cribe  the  complete  despondency  we  feeJ,  with  respect  fib 
the  futiftre  progress  of  art  in  this  country,  wheie  even  tliorfe 
^bo  are  looked  up  to  as  critics  apd   insti'uctors,  give  sildi 
-deplorable    proofs   of  ignorance,   bad   tasie,  and  imbecl- 

Melancholy  indeed  is  the  prospect  of  all  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  if  connoisseurs  and  writers  6i 
this  stamp  are  to  be  the  supreme  judges  of  their  laboiirs,  and 
.{lie  guides  and  directors  of  the  public  taste;  and  therefore, 
(however  inadequate  we  may  conceive  the  thl^nls  of  5Jr. 
Duppa  to  accomplish  the  arduous  undertaking  In  which  he. 
engaged,)  we  think  he  yet  deserves  sotne  crecjit  for  ventur- 
ing to  roa  counter  to  the  critics  of  the  day,  by  holding  up  to 
the  public  attention  and  admiration  the  character  and  the 


*  Soe  lujight's  analytical  Jinqniry  iut©  the  Principles  of  Taste, 
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yforl^B  of  Michel  Ang^Io^  and  bestoiRiogooi  themabalri^ 
p^i^i^r  and  Just  praise^  to  which  the  greatest  paioters  m4 
re^  judges  of  the  arts  have  ^t  all  times  thought  tbem^o  i&r 
disputaDly  entitledJ  We  only  lament  that  he  hasnot doee 
t^is  in  a  stronger^  more  impressive,  and  more  originai 
manner. 

In  his  cohcludiog  and  general  observations  upon  the  life 
of  Michel  Angeloj  the  few  remarks  Mr.  Duppa  hasmade  are 
jchiefly  copied  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and^other  authors^ 
vrherever  he  has  attempted  the  description  of  any  of  his 
principal  works,  he  is  insipid  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  his 
professional  remarks  upon  the  JLast  Judgment,  in  particular^ 
.extremely  incorrect.  .     . 

We  can  by  no  means  ^gree  with  the  author  with  respecs 
to  his  assertion,  that  'it  would 'be  useless  to  multiply 
words  in  summing  up  the  character  of  this  great  maor 
(  Michel  Apgelo,)  page  £24.  We  do  not  doubt  that  tb^ 
works  of  Michel  Angelo  miil  speak  for  themselves  ta  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  view  them;  but  for 
such  persons  we  conceive  Mr.  Duppa  did  notwfite  his 
history,  as  tbey  are,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  paidtrog, 
only  few  in  number.  If  possessed  of  any  observation, 
iheif  could  certainly  stand  very  little  in  need  of  Mr.  Doppa's 
remarks;  but  th^  great  majority  of  his  readers,  who  have 
pever  beheld  the  productions  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  who  in 
consequence  c^n  have  np  certain  grounds  upon  which  they 
can  form  a  jtist  estimate  of  his  excellence,  would^  no  dojib^ 
Jbavebeea  better  pleased  if  Mr.  Duppa  had  notso  eatirely 
Neglected  the  discharge  of  so  necessary  a  duty  in  a  biogra^^ 
'  pher.  This  9traiige  omission  on  the  part  of  our  author  pats 
us,  a  li^Je  in. mind  of  a  story  wie  have  beard  of  a  schoolmaster^  , 
yrbo  having  written  with  much  pain  and  care  a  new  gcamh  • 
inar,  was  surprised  on  beins  told  by  a  friend  to  whcse  ins(^c<« 
tion  he  had  submitted  it,  that  in  his  enumeratiolj  of  tile  di& 
.ferent  part$  pf  speech  be  had  omitted  ail  mention  of  tb^. 

How  far  Michel  Angelo  as  ^n  artist  is  to  be  f  implicUly 
fo]k>wed,-  we  will  not  attempt  to  determme.  Such  a  blind 
poniideiice,  tye  believe,  is  to  be  placed  in  no  man,  however 
^reathfs  reputation  and  getiius;  but  we  huye  no  besitatiuii 
m  declaring  that  t|je  works  of  this  universally  iicknowledged 
fartheJ-  of  modem  art,  are  inpre  cerluinly  Xu  be  relied  on  us 
the  true  guides  tp  excellence  jn  the  more  e:^alied  deparl* 
ments  of  painting,  than  the  gorgeous  and  magnihceiu  pro-  . 
dnctions  of  Rubens,  or  those  of  many  olhcrVuvouiiles  of 
•  the  present  dx^y.  '     :     .         .    . 

"With  respect  to  the  archii^clur^l  powers  of  MjchflXngelO:^:. 
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wgd6' not* feel  ourseWes  qualified  to  speak  wilH'  decision; 
IM^it  'a{)peaf8  to  us,  from  what  we  have  read  a«d  beard  la 
otfier  tjuarters,  that  Mr.  Duppa  very  miicb  undervalues  the- 
prodUctlbns  of  that  celebrated  artist  in  this  peculiar  dieparU 
ment  ^  ^ 

Wedotiot  see  why  Mr.  Duppa  should  have  ^pDnsidered 
the  history  of  the  building  of  St.  PelerV  as  not  wiihm  the 
litoils  of  his  work.  Surely  the  account  of  an  event  in  which 
Michel  Aogelp  shone  so  conspicuously  eminent^  could  not 
ha^e  tailed,  wilh  judicious  management,  to  be  in  the  higlre?^ 
degree  interesting  to  every  reader ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
have' supposed  that  even  a  very  partial  description  of  so  re- 
murkable  art  occurrence  in  his  life  might  have  been  intro- 
diie^d,  with  more  propriety,  into  a  work  like  the  one  befoj^ 
us,  than  the  long  dissertation  upon  literary  character . 
which  occupies  so  considerable  a  poI'ti^!»n  of  Mr:  Duppa's 
book. 

With  regai-d  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Mr.  D. 
afr  has  been  observed  before,  seems  to  iiave  a  just  respect 
and  \*eneration  for  the  genius  of  Michel  Angelo.  .So  far 
•therefore  be  is  entitled  to  our  praise,  #hd  it  is  only  to,  be 
regiietHd  thathe  did  not  sufficiently  weigh  the  strength  of 
bis  own  powers  before  be  engaged  them  in  an  undert4king 
fo  very  fAr  beyond  their  reach.  -    t 

•We  have  given    our  opinion  of  the  defects  of  this  work 
with  a  degree  of  severlry  more  commensurate,  we  fe^-^r,  wittt 
our  owri  disappointment,  than  with  the  author's  coAcepiionoC 
faisTmertt :  but  wearenowgoing  to  praise  and  recommend  the  - 
book  with  regard  to  one  division  of  it,  whereMr.D»Will,prob«^  -■ 
biyi' neither  thank  us  for  our  praise  nor  congratulate  bimdelt*  .: 
ODoorir^febmmendation.The  poemsof  Mjchel  Angeloare  lit* 
tiek'nfown  to  thfe  generality  of  Italian  scholariiin  thi$co«ntry» 
and' ifi^fe  ^re  not  aw%re  of  any  collection,  either  pfth^m,  or  of 
his  letters^  having  hitherto  issued  from  an  English  prefis; 
thepresent  publication   is  therefore  entitled  to  attention,  ia 
consequence  of  the  judicious  appendix  which.he  has  made  t4 
ft,   containing,  what   we  believe  to   be,  a  fuU  and  perfect 
eiViioTi  of  thefee  neglected  works :'  and  it  is  qertHJin  that  Mr. 
p.   considerably   ovjr-rated  his  abilities  as  an  artist  wfieot, 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  intellect,  he   supposed  that  th^ 
>¥orlcl   might  not  relish  the  valuably  specimens  of  geui)ine 
poetry  with  which   he  has  swelled  his  book,  unless  relieved  . 
and  excused  by  the  addition  of  thirty  of  his  own  coniemptt** 
ble  etchings.  '  *  • 

Michel"  Angelo  was  hardly  less  admired  by  hi?  couteui-, 
porary  countrymen,  as  a  poet  than  as  an  artist;,  and  p^wlf^, 
|)00iot»> 'fame^  v^hi(rb|ai  coc^itnonly  considered  as  lh(i  unfaii- 
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ing  ie6t  of  true  merits  did  not  desert  bis  {Demory.  When  9ff 
plied  .to  so  illustrious  acbaracteri  it  maj  indeed  be  allova<» 
We  to  question  the  certainty  of  tbis  test,  suaid  to  enqiiire  whe* 
ther  the  splendour  of  talent  may  not  have  cast  a  lustre  over 
every  sacred  relique  too  bright  for  the  piercing  eye  of  critic 
cism  to  penetrate.  But.  this  false  glare  of  popular  entbnsi* 
asm  and  prejudice  miist  have  been  dissipated  by  the  silent 
operation  of  three  centuries;  and  a  foreigner^  diyested  of . 
all  local  partiality^  all  patriotic  pride  and  vanity,  whatever 
may  be  his  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter,  if  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lad* 
guage  and  of  poetical  discrimination  and  feeling,  will  be  adt 
xnitted  capable,  at  the  present  day,  of  forming  an  impartial 
.  estimate  of  the  rank  assignable  to  a  Ttiscan  poe^  of  tne  age 
,  of  Leo  the  ten  th. 

Almost  every  man  has,  in  the  course  of  bis  observations 
on  human  life,  remarked  some  characters,  so  peculiarly 
ident^cd  with  each  other  in  some  leading  feature,  either  of 
'genius,  or  sensibility,  or  inclination,  or  disposition,  as  to 
ieel  himself  at  the  moment  strongly  inclined  to  give  bis  asteo* 
to  the  Pythagoreatk  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  aoult« 
But  had  Pythagoras  lived  in  the  days  of  Michel  Angelo,  hp 
ivould  have  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  a  prooOwbich  to  bi^ 
mind  might  have  appeared  irrefragable  of  the  truth' of  bi# 
-/avourite  theory. 

It  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  person  in 
the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  works  of  both,  thai  th^ 
son\  of  Michel  Amgelo  is  the  very  same  soul  thi^t,  t^o  centime 
Ties  before  hini,  animated  and  exalted  the  vigorous  gen i««  oif 
bis  venerable  countryman,  Dante.  The  artist,  in  effect* 
embodied  by  his  glowing  pencil  and  energetic  chisel^  tlte 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  poet;  not  in  the  style  of  an  ad»» 
m if er  merely,  or  an  imitator  (for,  except  in  a  very  few  in-  ' 
•stances,  there  are  no  resemblances  to  be  found  in  their  seve* 
r-al  works  with  regard  to  fable,  incident,  or  the  more  obvi- 
ous parts  of  design),  but  as  the  participator  of  his. spirit,  the 
solejnheritor  of  his  celestial  mantle. 

The  same  affinity  (or,  to  resume  our  former,  perhapis 
pore  accurate,  expression,)  the  same  identity  pervades  the 
yrorks  of  Michel  Angelo,  even  to  his  poems;  which  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  minor  efforts,  the  casual  productions 
'  of  his.extraordinary  genius.  It  is  very  singular,  that  most 
of  those  poems,  if  not  all  which  have  reached  us,  bear  the 
marks  of  having  been  composed  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  the  flame  of  poetry  is  generally  observed  to 
Jauguish  and  die  away  in  the  most  enthusiastic  souls.  A 
:pind  so  energetic  as  his,  having  adopted  .a^d  ea)bra.c<i.d  one 
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disliAct  line  oF  scieoee  a*  hU  gdide  to  immortklttje,  could 
never  be  drawn  aside  )»y  itmfotstr.y  hwnoovxr  or  iaclination, 
from  that  stracight  and  onerviiig  fomI  vbicii  it  had-  marked  out 
for  the  journey  of  life,  Thus,^tillhe  bad  attained  that  sum-  * 
jnit  of  perfection  which  the  visions  of  his  earliest  yeWS  bad 

Sainted  to  his  fancy,  it  is  prabaMe  that  he  ilrever  applied 
imselfto  the  cultivation  of  hi^  po€ftical  talent,  atty  feribeir 
than  as  it  aided  him  towards  the  full  comprehensiori  of  th<>9fe 
immortal  works  of  arrcieot  gehius^  winch  inight  invigofirat^ 
and  enlarge  his   own  conception?  as  ait  artfst.     Bot,  in  ihib 
d^elineof  life,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  that  €»xaUed 
9Uperioiity^  beyond  wliich  it  is  perbaps  not  given  to  hutiiim 
geaius  to  ascend,  his  mind,   no  longer  occupied  so  intensel't 
in  one  pursuit,  anlH  strll  tod  active  tor  admit  of  any  relajraiioii 
in  its  natural  eoers;ies,  insensibly  received  the  ifnfjresston  ot 
etlier  feelings,   ^l^ich  were    originally   equally  coiiifgenial 
ijritb  bis  constitution.    Melancholy  also,  and  disapporntm^nt» 
i^bich  frequefmfy  bfecome  (he  ps^rents  of  poetical  thought  hi 
tnidds  of  extraordfttTtry  sensibility,  had  more  than  thei^rusurfl 
'^are,  as  we  may  safely  conjecture,  in  producing  th^  poetry 
of  Michel  Angela,  tinged  as  it  is  with  the  chastised  severity, 
ibe  habitual  gloom  of  the  discocitented  exiicy  and  neglected 
pi^tridt.  The  approach  of  death   appears  also  to   have  ex-^ 
cit.ed  in  his  soul,  some  of  those  dreadful  appreheosions  witti 
regard  to  the  benevolence  and  mercy  of  God  and  the  future 
<pondition  of  man,  which  have  embittered  the  last  mbmenti 
df  «amy  of  tlve  ^iMtefit  and  ^st   of  bomtm  bein^  -  Tb^ 
gUrtd'ofbis  tmad  isr  so  strongly  panted  in  the  fotlowing^iMH 
beautiful  sonnet,  that  we  shall  make  no  scrcrpie  oTpresenthig 
H  to  our  readers  in  the  original  language,  in  preference  to  -in- 
sulting their  taste  and  judgment,  Ifogether  witti  the  memory 
of  the  author,  by  giving  tjiem  the'  lanieand  impotent' copy 
(of  Mr,  SoutV|ey,  or  Mr.  Wordsvyorth^  we^tnovv  npi^ which) 
l^bicb  appears  in  p.  141, 

f  ^iUftto  %  gik  1  €0rso  dtfH^  vUs^  mm  . 

C^  tempcstdiso  ma?  per  Tragi  i  bare  a 

Al  commun  povto,  ov'  a  render  si  varcj^ 
piusta  ragioQ  d'ogn*  oprsi  trisle  e  pia, 

pnHe  l*affeltuosa  fantasiii,  .  ... 

V    '  Che  rart(5si  fece idolo  e  moparca 

.    Conoscto  ben  quant 'era  (i'error  CMica; 
Cb*cnore&  cloche  rhuom  qua^gid  (ic::|a, 

.  penaier  tnici,  gi-h  dc' Ttiie' (lanni  li(  ti,  ' 
Che  fian*  or  s'a  due  moi  !i  in*iivviciiio, 
•     L*' vfRft  n^' 4.<;eita^  e  i'dltra  mi  min^ccia? 
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^  Nephigerne  scolpify  fia  phkchequntl 

U  anima  voha  a  qoell'  anaior  diviixo 
Ch^  apeise  »  preod.er  not  in  croce  te  braceia/ 

ThisLSonnet^  as  Mr.  D.  informs  us,  produced  a  long  ^nd 
elaborate  commentary  from  Varcbi,  ooje  of  the  Tuscan  ljte« 
rati  of  the  day ;  but  the  letter  which  the  author  addressed 
upon  tba(  subject  to  a  friend,  (which  is  given  as  the  l^th 
letter  of  the  appendix,  and  vilely  translatied  in  p.  214  of  his 
Iife)j  would  have  drawn  from  no. man  breathing,  we  hope, 
(Mr.  D.  excepted)  \he  childish  and  degrading  expressioa 
'  that  Michel  Angelo  appears  to  have  felt' himself  flatter^^d 
by  the  compliment/ 

The  two  sonnets  on  t)ante,  numbered  the  7^  and  7Sd  of 
the  collection,  are  also  very  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
kindred  spirit  of  our  poet.  They  too  ,are  translated  by  one 
or  other  of  Mr.  D/s  above  mentioned  coadjutors,  (but  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  originals)  in  pp.  217,218 
of  the  life.  How  very  weak  and  inaS^quate  must  be  the 
idea  of  the  £ngUsb  reader^  formed  oq  such  lines  as  the  £bU 
lowing? 

'  For  us  did  be  explore  the  realms  of  woe  ; 

And  at  his  cpming  did  high  heaveu  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  his  native  land 

Jtefuscd  to  open  her's/     ?.  219, . 

.       *k       . 
And  bow  will  the  Italian  scholar  be  amazed  when  he  is  in**, 
formed  that  tbey  were  meant  as  a  faithful  copy  of  this  sublime 
tnd  original  conception  i 

sQuesti  discese  a  i  regni  del  fallire» 

Per  noi  in&egnare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'^scese : 
E  Take  porte  il  ciel,  non  gli  contcse, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  neg6  d'aprire  ! 

Bat  as  aproof  that  we  do  not  think  the  poetical  translations 
uniforaily^nworthy  of  their  originals,  we  wiH  quote  the  sonnet 
p.292, which  (we  did  not  wish  Mr.D.  to  inform  u^  isexceed** 
ingly  beautiful.' ' 

*  Ye»  !  hope  msy  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace» 
^    •  And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayM  ; 
For,  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 
\   In.sight  of  heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  Oodtoad^ 
,  .The  yorld  >>'hich  we  inhabit  ?  better  plea 
t-ove'capnothav^,  than  ih^tin  loving  thee,  '    - 

.  /     ,    Gloiy  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paM, 
Who  siuch  divinity  to  thee  iJnparts 
As  baIloir»  Ahd  makes  pure-aU  g(?ptle  hearts; 
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'  His  hope  is,  treacherous  only,  whose  love  dtQ9.'     .  . 

With  beauty,  which  is  varying  eviefry  hour. 
But,  in.  chjiste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  death  less  flower 
•f  hat  hi^athes  on  earth  th*  air  of  paradise/ 

-  One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  Italian  poetry  (tfaougk 
not  Michel  Angelo'd)  and  we  Jiave  done.  Surely  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Gio.  Battista  Zop- 

fi,  deserved  quotation  neither  for  its  elegance,  norits  fidefiity. 
t  mi^h't  have  been  made  a  question  whether  this  same  soo* 
net  of  M.  Zappi,  deserved  translation  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  very  illustrious  Kcles  at  the  conclusion.  \, 

*  Tal  eraallor,  che  le  spnanti,  e  vaste  » 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  &e  d'intomo,  e  tale 

Quandoil  mar  chiuse,  e  nefa  tombaaUrui* 
E  voi  sua  Turbe  uu  sio  Vitello  alriste  ?      ,  • 

Alzato  iaveste  Immago  a  quest/i  eguale 
Ch'era  men  fallo  I'adorar  costui,/  -  .      ' 

But  there  can  be  no,  question  whatever  whether  Mr. 
Roscoe  ought  to  have  translated  them  as  follows  :       • 

*  Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  wav45 

Suspended  hung,  and  st].ch  amidst  the  storm^ 

When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar*d.V  ♦ 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 
^     ' ',    But  hail-  they  raised :  this  awe-«romm.%nding  fo^iri,     . 

Tienr  had  iketf^VtilkUss  guilt  their  work  udor%'yf  11^ 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  task,  whit^j  We 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  lo  sum  up  wii,h  a  phrase  equally 
satisfactory  and  elegant,  with  the  followlDg  of Mf^  Duppa., 

^  *  SucI}  was  the  life  and  character  of  Michel  Lingelo  I  hive  teem 
^QhJeto_  follect  (rom  the  most   authentic  matexiais,  and  which  I  haTc 
written  \vithpecutidr  pleasure  to  niyself.*  ,'.'•;-    i' 

Now,  however /?^ctt/iar  mtght  have  feeeft  tlk  pieamre  HvirfU 
w'hich  we  have  written  the  preceding  pages,^  we  capnot  s»y 
so  much  .foj. the  more  serious  part  of  our  task,  tb^t  4f 
rcflc?2 wg'wh^t  Mr.  Duppa  has  tvYitten,  itr-was,  oil^e  coa  - 
trary,  with  a  very  different  feeliAg  thai  we.  perused  ^uoh 
passage^  as  the  following:  */^' 

'  And,  in  truth,^  he  (urhirlandaio)  had  the^niime  of  beiiiisj 

envibuis ;  for  it  was  not  lo  Michel  Angelo  dlone  he  «as  Utile 

courteous  ;'  (we  wish  that  Mr.  Duppa  had  himself  been  ra- 

vlher  moreso)  ^  but  even  towards  ifis.owribrolherJtJ^^o,  when 

J5e  saw  him  likely  to  eclipse  Aif*  reputation^^pT^  giving  gr&it 
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hopes  of  future  emihetice,  he  sent  hifn  into-  r^raiicc^  pot  so 
much  for  his  advantage;  as  soine  were  disposed  to  say^  ad  fot 
himself  to  remain  in  Florence  without  a  rival/  P/o*  Now> 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  travelled  throngh  all 
the  .sinuosities  of  this  complicated  Tabyrmth/  so  as  tor 
atrive  at  the  ^e^t  of  Mr*,D/s  n>efinii>g  in4))i<s|^fi9iage>  yet 
"we  can  safely  aver  that  we  never  saw  a  mor^  9d4iiirA)>Ie  ^x- 
atmple  of  the  art  of  stringing  together  painemb<(8es ;  and 
thai  for  many  nights  after  we. first  discovered  this  note,  we 
jdreafued  of  noihiug  but  a  terribk;  eivil  war  an^ong  the  f>ix>* 
aiouna.  * 

Those  ui^wcky  parts  of  speech  seem  to  be  again  nkirmUihktg 
together  at  least  in  this  other  sentence,  which  we" shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  any  of  our  gentle  readers  who  will  lio- 
liddre  to  us.  *  At  length  the  pop^  gave  him  ao  unlimited 
^commission  to  Triake  a  mausoleum  in  , which  their  mutual 
interests  s/iou/d  be  combined,  though  ztith  unequal  participa-' 
tiort ;  for  the  sculptor  rather  makes  the  monument  for  him* 
self  zrAicA  is  to  record  a  name,  that  will  live  longer  in  the 
page  of  history  than  the  existence  of  his  materials'  (that  is 
paper  is  more  durable  than  marble); '  he  a/owe  makes  it  for 
iiJiotktr,  where  a  t,ablet  is  necessary  to  procrastinate  the 
hour  of  oblivion.'     p.  32. 

Speaking  of  the  art  of  perspective,  Mr.. D«  says-,  'In  jus* 
,iice  to  oor  country,  that  discovery  was  na^de  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  1715,  by  Doctor  Brook  Taylor.* 
Kow  does  Mr.  D.  mean  that  Doctor  Brook  Taylor  made 
the  discovery  in  justice  to  our  country  ?  That-  is  the  only 
interpretation  the  words  will  bear  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining a  s\jspicioii  (and  barely  a  suspicion)  that  Mr/ D. 
meant  us  to  understand  that  he  Mr.  D.  thotiglit  it  but  right 
'injustice  to  our  comitry/-^o  mention  that  'that  discovery 
was  made.  Sec.  by  Dr.  B.  Tayjor.'  But  there  would  be  no 
end  to  decyphering  Mr.  D.'s  enigmas,  and  we  reconimend 
the  whole  book  to  the  amusement  of  those  ^ bo  are  fond  of 
that  agreeable  Christmas  entertainment. 

WepardcPk)  Mr.  D^  bis  riddling  propensity  for  the,€ake 
of  the  pJeasnre  it  may  afford  ;  but  we  are  at  a  I0S3  to  find 
.  an  excuse  for  his  continual  deviations  from  '  the  received 
rules  df  grammar.  We  instance  the  following,  which  arc 
a  very  few,  and  those  not  selected  out  of  the  herd  of  er- 
rors with  which  \he  book  is  crowded,  ^  He  began  to  think 
of  quiUiog  Rome,  and  avail  himself  of  the  duke's  kindness,^ 
&c.  P.  \3S.  Did  Mr,  D.  mean  tp  '  to  nvail/  or  ^  avail' 
ingf     ^ 

*  To  nominate  whomtxer  he  chose  to  ^pply  his  place/    p^  147. 
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'  He/  that  i*  JM;i<?bel  Angelo, '  was,  vsed  to  say^jthat,  how- 
ever rich  1/ meaning,  prp^Iably,  Mr-JPupp^  ^he  author^'may 
bavebeen,  T  (Mr.  Poppa)  '  bave  Mways  lived  as  a  poor 
uaan/  p.  159.  We  siDcerely  regret  this  circu instance,  and 
i^ope  that  the  sale  of  his  (Mr.  fiuppa's) '  book,  Will  be  so 
Extensive,  as  to  improve^  his  (Mr.  Doppa's)  fortunes. 

Did  Michel  Angelo  or  Mr.  Duppa  invent  the  following 
fhtaseatthehead  of  oneof  Mix:hei  Angelo's  letters  f     . 

♦  My  dear  Georgio, 
'  '*  Immediately  Bartoiommeo  arrived,  |  invent  to  4be  pop^/  ?.  l^^ 

'  But  we  will  close  Mr.  Duppa's  book,  and  our  <iwii  n^-* 
marks,  that  we  may  avoid,  if  it  be  yet  possible,  the .  imp^r. 
tftfion  of  being,  as 'Mr.  Duppa  admirably  and  originaHj 
expresses  himself,  ^faUidious  to  please/  p.  139. 

We  hear  that  a  new  edition  of  this  work  is  about  to  makis 
Its^appearance,  in  which  we  hope  that  Mr.  D«  will  not  oojit 
liirnishing  us  with  fresh  entertaimnent  in  the  form  of  enig- 
mas, and  new  admirsition  in  the  forms  of  his  etchings.  ,  Bu« 
^ould  Michel  Angelo's  indignant  ghost  be  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt Mr.  D.'s  midnight  slumbers,  he  would  probably  enjoia 
perpetual  silence  in  ti  language  which  Mr.  D.  might  not 
iind  himself  inclined  to  disobey. 

AiT.Yllh'^Pauiand  Bartiaha$  at   Lustra,   a  Seatoninn , 
..  Prizf^  Poem*  .  By  the  Reverend  Charles  Hpyle,  M.  A.  of 
frifhColL  Cambridge.    4^0.     3s.  Cadell/l806. 

-THE  annual  prize  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Seaton,  for  a  ser* 
x»^  tp  be  written. in  verse,  was  last  year  adjudged  tp  Mr. 
j^oyle* .  To  a  propensity  apparently  the  most  decidedly 
turned  fct>  sermonizing  and  dull  prolixity,  the  prizeman  has 
here  superadded  in  his  favor  &  subject,  on  which  he  tpight 
^srp^tiate,  not  oniy  ut^til  he  set  his  readers  fast  asleep,  but 
until, he  himself  indulged  in  an  unconscious  nap.  Fearfui 
bp.w,eyer  of  begipnipg  drowsily, he  seems  to  have  rubbed  his 
^yes,  used  cold  watei*^  and  other  anti-'soporifics,  that  he  miglit 
IP^ethe  slumbers^  of  his  reader  fall  more  gradually,  and 
}a^t  for  ^  longer  time,  by  the  unsparing  infusion  of  lauda- 
pjum  tow^ds  the  l^st  gulp  of  the  aose.  He  Jashes,  or  ra- 
ther plie^  himself  with  ^  flail,  to  awaken  somejthing  like  a 
furojr.;  andfrom.the  pain  of  this  discipline  and  harsh  treat* 
inent  to  his  outward  man,  his  inward  bursts  out  imp  the  fol* 
lowing  drea^fyljoar;  ^   , 
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*  Arouse  thee,  Conlemplatioti,  actf  of  grtde         ^      '*    * 
\    •'      And  oracle*  of  wisdom  to  record, 
7      '    '  Atid 'superstition  startled  aAd'Apf>tfl*4,  " 

yJhiX  time  the  everlasting  gospel's  vofce 

Was  beard  in  Lycaonia.     Strike  the  harp 

^'ith  jubilee^  and  the  loud  trumpet  blow/ 

After  the  faregoiirg  rumble,  Mr.  Hoyle  calmly  telU  af^ 
how*  Paul,  with  Barnabas  to  Lystra  comes,  and  earnest 
there  proclaims  redemption,  judgment.'  He  then  talks  of 
'  a  R^ourner  who  lay  iti  squator.^nA  in  dertliction  scoraed/ 
of  *  extQcy  in  beatific  trance' — *  mediatorial  grace^ — '  heaven-- 
€ndeavduring  fuitk-r-'  wraihjudiciaP — of  'judgment  and  re* 
demption/  theologically  used,  &c.  : 

Many,  aad  probably  all  these  words  would  be  appropriate^ 
had  the  printer  done  his  office  by  printing  this  effusion  as  it 
ftboold  be,  in  the  form  of  prose.  But  Theology  and  Poetry 
have  their  places  distinct,  and  very  far  remote  from  each 
other  ;  and  as  we  should  be  offended  at  hearing,  the  latter 
insolently  raising  her  voice,  and  displaying  her  fantastic 
drapery  m  the  pulpit,  so  are  we  disgusted  whenever  we  se^. 
the  former  throwing  off  her  proper  character,  ashamed  of 
'her  senility,  and  mimicking  with  awkward  and  heavy  heels^ 
the  light  aerial  movements  of  Poetry.  We  respect,  we  ve-: 
Derate  age.  But  when  the  old  and  revered  instructor  joins 
in  the  freaks  and  gambols  of  youth,  we  certainly  feel  that 
be  is  out  of  his  element.  Let  Theology  be  confined  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  language  suitable  to  that  sacred  place; 
There  let  her  speak,  instruct,  and  convince  by  sound  sense 
and  sober  |)€rsuasion.  Truth,  naked  and  unadorned  truth, 
is' her  own  ;  and  in  every  attempt  that  she  has  yet  made  upon 
a  province  that  is  not  her  own,  she  has  successively  foiled. 
Theological  terms  and  learning  etigrossone  half  of  the  im- 
mortal Paradise  Lost,  and  spoil  all  that  the^  engross.  If 
Milton  failed,  if  he  made'  God  the  father  turn  a  school  di- 
vine,'  who  shall  succeed  ?      '  . 

We  hinted  in  a  former  number,*  at  the  subjects  cho^eo  by 
the  university  for  the  exercise  pf  students.  It  is  perhaps  of  lit- 
tle consequence  on  what  subject  the  annual  turgid  alcatcs  are  . 
written.  Latin  composition  is  abandoned  in  general,  after 
boyhood  ;  and  grown  men,  who  have  ambition  for  the  highest 
literary  fame,  must  gain  it  through  the  medium  of  theirown 
language, 'enriched  as  it  is  with  authors  who  yield  the  pahn 
to  none  of  the  antients.  It  therefore  becomes  of  very  sen-  ' 
ous  importance  to  a  country  so  justly  proud  of  her  pre-emil 
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^  ^k^tt  ilk  poetry,  that  no  ttnivirsity  tboald  accept  a  beqiiesi 
ttM^btirrth  mr^cbiefto  tgAt6  ihd.^^iius/as  wecoaceiTe  tbif 
tut  Mr.  Seaion  td  be.  Thii  it  i^  huttrul  to  taste,  is  |ijr6yed 
by  the  preceding  remark/ and  becduse  it  ieads  to  ehcdu* 
Yftg^  that  semnolb^ods  sort  of  Verse  which  is  called  ^mk, 
from  being  the  neatest  allied  to  no  verde  at  all.^  That .  it  is 
#1  enMiy  to  ^eiiias,  is  evident  from  the  eDcburagemeht  gi  veil 
%d  middling  l-espeetability,  Hirhich^  with  a  suojeet  suiting 
ftkelf.  ^khd  \Hth  the  facilities  held  but  by  a  n^etre^  Wbibh  i$ 
kieveiy  Vers^  tt>  the  eye,  wotild  in  general  triiiiiipb.   .       , , 

In  writmg,  whatar^  called  in  the  univeteity  of  Cambridge^' 
9ripids!e$,  the  sttident  has  the  choice  of  that  sulycct  whiiph  h^ 
feelsr  nit>sl ;  bnt  as  there  is  no  (competition  for  excellence  ia 
ttfe  Mpds,  becanse  it  is  written  by  sonie  friend  bf  jthe  proctor^ 
kis  by  no  means  in  gene)*at  a  performance  beyopd  tne  poMtr 
«fr6  of  a  h^y  in  the  sixth  form  of  a  public  scbooL  If  a  p^i^te 
%eTe  ghinted  fok*  the  best  annual  English  poem  .  Writtea  ia 
Che  (nfficult  and  dangerous  couplet  of  Pone  and  Dfjfie^ 
\irith  perifiisfilon  to  each  candidate  to  cnoose .  a  sut^ect 
tsodgenikT  to  tii^  own  f^elidgs^  the  candidates  wpuld  benii^ 
krrerooSj  and  frotn  the  number,  some  one  might  he  found 
Worthy  df  distinction.  A  redpectable  kndwte&e  of  blassic$^ 
inatblematics;  and  other  university  studies^  should  meet  with 
it^  reward';*  but  merel-eSbectability  inpbeiry  is  infamy^ 
.  We  cotild  not  but  feel  rot  professor  rorson,  who,  it  seemsi 
by  virtue  of  hi^  office^  is  one  of  tlie  jndgev  on  the  deiHerits  of 
these  annual  pro^ings.  Aswe  suppose,  from  this  speciiMB 
of  perfect  aha  absolute  du)ness,  ihdt  Neither  of  the  candidia^iesi 
tieither  N,  nor  X,  coulrf  possibly  have  Written  any  thin^ 
teore  (dull,  ^  take  the  liberty  of  rccotttmendtng to  the  pro- 
Tessot  and  his  associates,  the  fdlloviring  scheme  for  passing 
Sentence  on  these  metrical  sermons,  wbtpH  at  least  eitsurea 
perfect,  impattiaUtyi  without  entailing  the  trotrble  qf  reading 
(hem  over.  It  is  eJ^ liacted  from  the  9^th. chapter  of  Rabe;- 
ifus,  voLiii.  'Jjovv  Fantagriiel  was  prftSent  at  the  trial  of 
Judge  ISridlegoose,  who.  decided  causies  and  controvH^sies 
in  law,  by  the  chance  «ind  fortutie  of  the  dice/  It  seemil 
that  a  great  ofHcer  t>f  justice,  no  Ifess  a  persor  ag^  than 
Judge  Hridlegoose,  had  pronounced  rathef  an  inrqu'kous  sen^^ 
tence  agaiust  the  assessor  Totichferonde ;  this  called. for  ad[ 
explanation  froidd  his  worship;  irom  whence  it  appeared, 
Jix^t  Bridl^goose  had  been  in  the  habit,  frotn  his  love  of  im- 
partiality, W/eferring  all  cause*  to  ibfe  dice  (if  law,  the  Altit 
jiiduiarum^  which  bad  never  failed  him  until  age  bad  so  be^-- 
dimmed  his  eye-sigbt,  that  be  cooia  not  cleverly  see  the,« 
siiid  dice.  To  apply  this  to  the  SeaConiaii  p*ij&e.  The 
exercises  marked  N  and  X  (  of  ciNar^e  eqaaliy  vatiiabW)  H€ 
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sent  in  fordecision  on  -  th,^ir  re^pjecUveimeriU.  Tb?j)i4gf9, 
aftter  a  littlfe  refresbmenl,  hieet  io  decide.  Why  sbpiild  weiy 
noi,  after  the '  manner  of  'the  jnimitable  Bridlegqpse,.^  ;gip€ 
btit  sehtelice  in  his  favour,  unlo  wbom  bath  befallen4be  bf^ft 
cbapcfe.of  tbedice?'  Should  Uiodness,  prevent  thj^m  from 
'  seeing. ihe  points  of  the  dice  '  (  as  it  aFierwards  befel  tp 
Brldlegoose )  and  consequently  from  deciding  imp^tialjjff 
ea^h  might  plead  the  defect  of  niaturc,.for  as  '  old  dini-sigl^tf- 
ed'isaac  took  Jacob  for  E^au/  so  migiiit  tbey/in  the  idecision 
on^a  Seatonian'  prize,  mistake  aquatrefor  a  cinque,  otit 
tr^s  for  a  deuce.  Should  the  pumber  of  competiton)  aoiopnt 
to  four,  the  judges  might  arrange  the  poeoia,  as  they  aie 
called,  hernieticatly  sealed,  andjniarked  with  their  respective 
letters,  like  a  party  at  whist,  and  thus  allot  the  game  t^biin 
to  whom  beta  the  best  turn  up  card,  or  the  first  knave  orQce,a8 
should  be  before-hand  agreed  upon  after  due  deliberation* 
T-totum  might  in  some  cases  be  resorted  to;  neither  are  the 
drawing  of  long  and  short  slips  of  paper,  beads  and  tails^  and 
other  Ordeals  of  ill tfinsic  merit,  to  be  hastily  rejected. 

We  submitted  a  project  for  the  nearer  assimilation  of  sound 
to  sense  in  writing,  two  numbers  ago  ;  we  now  offer  anothe;i* 
project  fdr  the  furtberance  of  literature  by  means  of  impartial 
decisions,  from  a  conviction  thai  it  well  accords  with  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  compositions,  on  whichv  tbq 
judgesare  annually  called  to  decide. 


Ar*.  I^. — Sfiphia  St.  Clare,  a   NoveL    Two  Voh.  12ino. 
;>  6s. '  Johnson.     1806. 

THIS  novel  is  not  of  the  common  mass.  The  story  is 
voven  with  sufficient  intricacy  of  incident  to  keep  attention 
en  the  stretch  ;  but  they,  who  take  it  up  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, wilt  be  disappointed:  its  merit is'of  an  higher  tone: it 
abounds  witli  sentiments,  which  exhibit  much  feeling  and  re- 
flection. The  scene  of  adventure  lies  in  France,  and  infix- 
ed io4hat  period  of  time,  when  the  cloisteraof  monasteries  were 
places  of  refuge  for  the  unh^ppy,and  of  imprisonment  for  those 
who  spurned  at  the  tyranny  ^f  ihie  powerful,  in  the  regions  , 
of  fiction,  we  do  not  wish  that  monasteries  should  ever  be  dis- 
solved. Within  the  walls,  where  monks  and  nuns  dwell,  every 
avenue  is  the  vista  to  some  new  adventure ;  doors  ^urn  on  their 
hinges  by  invisible  agents;  men  and  women  flit  along  like 
supernatural  beings;  jthe  very  light  of  heaven  is  altered  as  it 
passes  through  the  thickness  of  intermingling  boughs,  or 
tbrou^h  the  variegated  colours  of  paiiited  .windows  :  all  is 
hushed,  and  if  the  stillness  be  ever  broken,  the  Voices  appear 
to  fiorne  from  epiuts,  who  mre  above,  around,  or  underneath ; 
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wonder,  terror^ pathos  have  here  an-atDpleslorehtJiise^of  ma-' 
cliihery  rail  thihgs  ar«  strange,  yet  there  is  no  encbantmeotr 
all  things  *ar6'  Surprising,  yet  there-is  no  in^probabifitj. 
Bet  to  return  to  Sophia  St.  Clare  ;ii-»«l^  is  <)riveo  from  her, 
bome  by  the  malice  of  a  step-inother>  whose  b^hatiour  oc- 
casioni  the  following  strikiBg  reflection :  «  What  degrading 
views  of  human^ature. does  her  conduct  occasion  !  Is  tnai«' 
ternal'lbve  only  a  mbre 'refined  species  of^selflshnesa?  Wlijr 
else  is  a  step-mother  so  often  a  craei  and  malignant  befing?^ 
The  following  observations  on  tlie  sedadion  of  a  cotfvl^tit 
are  e^fcellent;  and  present  afjiirspeciBien  of  this  anoaymoti* 
writer's  cast  of  (hough  t  and  style  of  expressioB  :  ^ 

*  My  imagination,  always  top  active,  had  formed  conceptions  9f . 
the  state  of  society  here,  very  different  from  the  reality.  Little  as  I 
kiJow  of  life*  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  would  willingly  iquit  tht 
world,  till  it  bad  frowned  upon  them  ;  nor,  with  my  taste' for solitudej^^ 
could  I  suppose  an  entire  dcvotedness  to  it  woyld  be  sought  by  any,buC 
the  children  of  calamity.  I  expected  therefore  tor  find  traces  of  ener* 
getic  suffering  strengthened  into  fortitude,  of  grief  subdued  by  timip, 
of  despair  softened  into  resignation,  or  brightened  into  hope  by  the  ■ 
benign  power  of  religion. .  I  looked  for  sensibilities,  that  bad^changecl  ' 
their  object,  passions  purified  rather  than  extinguished)  and  afttrvor 
of  piety  worthj  the  mind  that  had  quitted  the  world  to  converse 
with  its  creat(>r>  But  for  these  I  looked  in  vain.  I'he  charaicter 
of  the  nuns  is  for  the  most  part  of  that  corailtion  cast,  which  is  easily 
assimilated,  and  the  sameness  of  their  life  has  nearly  worn  out  t])« 
few  distinguishing  features.  Many  of  them  were  devoted  at  so  early 
an  age  as  to  have  little  idea  of  any  other  state,  llje  voluntary  se» 
elusion  of  the  rest  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  distastCi  anda  ' 
vain  longing  after  the  yrorld,  which  they  had  too  hastily  quitted. 
Time  has  calmed  their  regrets,  and  reconciled  them  to  their  situa- 
tion, or  taught  them  to  endure  it  without  repining.  Where  hope  can- 
not'enter,  disappointment  is  unknown,  and  many  of  the  pains  of 
life  are  excluded  with'its  pleasures.  A  calm  reigns  in  the  cloister, 
but  it  is  the  calm  of  indifference,  or  of  stupidity.  Hefe  are  few 
temptations  to  vice,bnt  the  virtues  are  not  raqre  real, or  more  perfect. 
Superstition  stippiies  the.  place  of  piety,  and  apathy  of  philosophy/ 

Art,  X. — J  Tour  to  Shteraz,  by  the  Route  of  Kazroon  and 
Feerozabad;  with  various  Remarki  on  the  Manners ^  Cui'- 
tomSj  Laws,  Language^  and  Literature  of  the  Persian^,  T0 
ts^hich  is  added  a  History  of  Persia,  from  the  Death.  q£ 
Kureem  Khan  tb  the  Suoversionofthe  Zund  Dynast  if.  J^ 
Edward  ^cott  ffartr^g,  E^q.  of  the  Bengal  civil  Establish* 
ment.    4to.    ll.  5s.    Cadell.     1807. 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  celebrated  usurper  Koul?  ][Chan, 
Persia,  wtis  for  several  years  overwhelmed  by  the  aabition  of 
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QQi^ef>diaf  ekkhwliik  dl  tbe  faoiwrs  of  cinitivar,  till  Heflflt 
$;bgMbpi|t  ibe  vioar  17M>  eHaUiahed  im  wthortlj  pa  afir» 
l>i^, Jbj(  thedc&libor4MiI»mMion  ^f  hit  ctvids.  hi  despotic  eoun^ 
lri«  Uh^  law  of  the  Mord  is  Ib^  ooty  one  which  m  acknMT^ 
/  IfMg^f  wck  victory  ib  oonsider^  as  the  judgmeiifcof  hea^mi^ 
Biit  4^ough  ift  posseasion  of  as  aodispated  claim  to  ibis 
iillRiease  ^mpiso,  Kerim  Khan  ocTer  asaaased  the  titles  of 
wp^teii^ty^  but  coDleaJbed  himself  to  the  da,y  of  bb  dealhi 
W(Uh  tbe!k  pf  VakeeU  or  regea^  of  Persia.    l)drhi^  hia  life 
^  f p4  aft^r  hi9  death,  bia  conatrjr  haa  been  unaoifBons  in 
iyf^waDgtoI^ni  the  doiaracliar  of  an  exeeUeot  prince.  Uadej? 
his  reign  the'dreadfttlanaicby,  which  bad  so  foaa^^  distracted 
the  country,  found  an  end^  tranquillity  was  established^copa* 
^erce  and  agriculture  were  encouraged^  and  the  happiness  of 
the  subject  studied  and  promoted.      His    treaty  with  the 
English  East  India  company,  manifest? a  liberal  and*  enlight- 
en^ policy^  and  Persia  began  to  return  gradually  to  hec 
former  splendour.    An  excellent  police  was  established  ip 
every  piait  of  the  kingdom,  and  justice  administered  to  th« 
iDieaiKiest  individual.    A  prosperous  reign>  and   a  peaceful 
4»a(h  are  conatdered  to  have  been  the  rewards  of  his  singular 
asMii^    Bm  tb€f  praises  bestowed  by  a  servile  and  supersli- 
lioiia  people  o»  a  despotic  sovereign,  admit  of  ntany  quaUft* 
cation^'Their  applause  has  often  been  lavished  on  the  worst  dC 
'  ^ynmU;  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful 
W  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  people.  A  nation  ignorant 
of  the  blessings  of  Kberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the 
Aishes  of  arbitrary  power ;    the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will 
S|3sume  the  character  of  justice  ;.  his  profusion,  of  liberality  $ 
his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.    If  the  most  reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected^  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  impossible; 
$gi(i  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot  always  be 
3^j?ure«    §^nqe  however  it  is.  almost  impossible  for  human 
weajs,aes&.not  to  abase  ualimiled  power,  Kerim  Khan  may 
ffMy,c\mm  applause  for  having  used  it  so  leniently.      If  he 
CroqjMntly  imbrued:  bis.  bands  iu  blood,*  this  excess  of  96 ve- 
,    riiy,.  though  unnecessary^  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
who  live  under  a  happier  government,wa8  never  unprovoked, 
'and  compared  ^o  his, predecessors  on  the   Persian  throne^ 
he  was  a  Trajaa  or  an  Anj^onine  coqxrasted  with  a  Nero-or  a 
I>dmitia];i. 

•^At  his  death  in  1779,  five  chiefs  appeared  as  canidi' 
&tes  for  the  vacant  sODVcreigniy,' although  it  might  have 
beea  supposed^  from  the  great  length  of  the  Vakeel's  reign 
(almost  thirty  years),  that  he  would  be  fortunate  enough  to 
]mve  the  undisturbed  inheritance  of  his  throne  U>  one  of  hi^ 
tbree  sons.    But  as  since  the  extirpation  of  the  ancient  and 
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been-p<i6se«sed  in  regvltrdeflteati^eTeiy  intlfTiUaal-coiifd^rffs 
he  has  a  ris^t  to  advance  bis  pfeteiwiotifs. .  The  people  am 
^esUtbieofpi^jadidefor  aiiypartteisIarfaintlJr/aRd  neitfae^r 
itck^wjed^  aor  reject  njttj  right  but  tlftit  tof  comjtresl. 
The  ()reseot  sovereign  i«  the  only  one  wtro  bM  reigned  bir 
,  joberitance^  atoce  tne  origind  djBitty  was  rembvedv  hM  hm 
anbjfictf,  aaya  our  autbor>  are  frequentlj  heard  tQ  My  tfaali^ 
doei  not  deserve  the  croWo,  beteuse  faedid  not  ndn  it  by  itft 
a  word.  He  succeeded  his  unde  in  the  year  170d>  aild  ia  tli« 
eighth  monarch  who  has  swayed  the  Persifein  sceptre^  mtit 
the  death  of  Kerim  Khan^  An  appendix  to  the  present  vO-^ 
Jume  conlaios  a  coodse  bbt  safficiently  dear  accduntof  tlite 
revoluiions^  battles^  assassinations^  and  otber  events^  tb^l, 
in  takinff  place  during  the  last  twekitj<-#ighi  yedrs,  katt 
caused  the  elevation  alid  fall  of  so  many  kings^  of  each  tlf 
whoBi  the  author  has  also  briefly  deline»t^d  the  ehartusftr. 
The  present  monarchy  but  for  tfaecircaitistiince  aboTenAetf* 
tionedy  is  sufficiently  esteemed  by  hts  people.  If  be  iiM 
/atcfaieved  no  great  aclioils^  be  has  ddne  bat  little  fcarai.  H^ 
bas  now  reigned  above  seven  years^  and  wete  it  powible  tb 
form  an  opinion  of  the  duration  df  so  precarious  and  ansettM 
WL  go vetnment^  there  is  a  reasonable  pros|S«€t  ibat  his  teifjiti 
may  be  extended  to  a  much  longer  period,  and  that  he  may 
Jeave  his  throne  a  quiet  inheritanoe  to  his  childrea ;  in  which* 
case.  Persia  may  ont;e  more  breathe  from  the  anareby  itfld 
J>loodshed  to  which  the  repetition  of  citil  wArs  has  famiita- 
irized  her  for  so  many  years. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  in  the  highest  degree  desp^u 
tie,  andthe  will  of  the  king  is  not  in  any  respect  restraib^^ 
as  is-»he  case  with  the  Turkish  sultans,  by  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood.  Despotism  may  be  said  to  be  naturalifiMKl  iti 
Asia,  as  no  instance  is  on  record  of  an  attempt  to  estaUisk 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  a  govet nili^nt  that  deviated  ill 
ttie  smallest  degree  from  absolute  power.  To  HcOoant  fat 
this,  Montesquieu  asserts,  and  perhaps  with  ^eaion,  that  deii- 
potism  is  not  only  natural,  but  necessary  to  the  existence ;(^f 
a  widely  extended  empire ;  and  with  his  usual  facility  of  tirh^ 
pHfication,nuiintains  that  Asia  can  never,  like  Europe,  bt 
divided  into  states  of  moderate  extent,  beoaitM  the  nat^irid 
boundaries  of  snow-covered  mountains,  and  deep  aoad  t^pfi 
rivers,  are  wanting  to  prevent^  the  inroads  and  ^gressloHii 
^f  contiguous  powers.  But  however  natural  it  might  sfettt 
.that  mankind  would  rise  in  perpetual  revolt  against  iy^iHA^ 
tic  tyranny,  wedo  not  collect  from  the  aapoantsof  travellefff, 
ibat\he  infaabitaots  6f  Oriental  coantrted' are  any  Wily  ^a« 
(jl^Mwi(i|  tb^ affbitrari^  natureof  their g0t#rafiiiettlii  ^l  ih« 
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oppression  of  tbose  ^tio  adtnioister  them.     In  the  nam^iroBS 
.  rebeUioDS  and  revolutions  to  which  they  are  accustomed^^  no 
•tnaa  dneaoas.  that  by  placing  a  new  commander  on   the 
throne^  he  shall  be  more  equitably  or  mildly  governed.      it 
is  the    prospect  of  per^onar  aggrandisement  alone  which 
indaces  him  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  disaffection  ;  it  is  the 
belief  that,  if  the  chief  whose  interests  he  follows,  be  soccess- 
M,  he  will  share  the  spoils  and  the  gratitude  of  his  master; 
iind  tbebope,  which  every  individual  may  indolge,wliere  places 
iof  proBland  power  are  open  to  •all,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
tyrannize  in  his  turn,  and  tp  amass  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
-bis  oppressed  neighbours.    We  learn  from  the  present  aa^ 
l<lior  that  the  Persians  never  beard  without  astonishment  the 
/lescription  he  gave  them  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
jfivariably  remarked  that  the  enjoyment    of  uncpotrolled 
power,  however  precarious,  was   infinitely    preferable    to 
.estmblished  hot  limited  authority.    With  such  sentiments^ 
.and  seeing  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  emolument  the 
rewards  of  treachery  and  murder,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Persians  should  be  distinguished  for  their  moral  virtues. 
•Obsequious  to  the  excess  of  nieanness  towards  their  superiors, 
jtnd  even  towards  their  equals,  if  they  have  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage; while  to  their  inferiors  their  behaviour  is  Tnsolent  and 
brutal.   They  are  ever  boasting  of  exploits  whitih  they  ne^- 
"ver  pexformed';  their  flattery  is  of  the  most  disgusting  na- 
ture, and   is  only  exceeded  by  the   malicious  abuse  of  the 
very  person,  .  the'  moment    his  back   is  turned,  who  just 
before   had  been   the  object  of   their   unqualified    adula- 
tion.    Lying  is  not  esteemed  a  vice  in   Persia,      ignorant 
of  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  truth  and  virtue,    they    caanot 
conceive  how  any  one  should    adhere    to  veracity,  when 
falsehood  would  answer  his  purposes  better,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
generous  action,  unless  bis  own   private   advantage    were 
jcveptually  to  result  from  it.    The  mind   of  a  Persian  does 
pot  jrevolt  from  crimes  which  in  Europe  must  not  even  be 
mentioned;  and  so  entirely,  is   modesty,  according   to  *our 
definition$>  banished  from  that  country,  that  even  women 
of  rank  and  character  converse  with  men,  with  unblushing 
fre^dom>  on  subjects  of  the  n^^st  se<(;ret  nature,  and  in  language 
the  most  unrestrained  and  obscene.    Such  is  the  character 
^  by  whiph  the  modern  Persians  have  long  been  distinguished, 
^nd  which  isconfirmed  by  the^present writer,  who  basin  DO 
way  l;)een  guilty  of  exaggeration.   The.  virtue  of  being  lively^ 
poUte>  and  agr^^^ble  eompaumns,  is  the  only  one  which| 
in  his  opinion,  can  be  accorded  to  them. 
.    Mr.  Wariog*s  motives  for  visiting  Persia,  wjere   iHrheallh 
jlPd  fflnwt^/  .  'J'heaqcount  with  which  he  ha$  furpjshcd  m 
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.IS,  upon  the  whol^,  dull  and  unihterjBSting.  Perhapshe  savf 
too  little  of  the  country,  to  justify  him  in  attempting  ^a 
generial  account  of  so  large  an  empire,  at  least  without  the 
assistance  of  marked  and  superior  talents.  *    ^ 

His  book  is  neither  calculated  to  amuse  the  superficial  reader 
by  sprightliness  of  anecdote,  and  novelty  of  remark,  nor  to 
add  information  to  those  whose  studies  are  impelled  by  a 
worthier  motive.  W^  find  little  that  we  did  not  know  before. 
The -cities  of  Bussoraand  Scbeeraz  were  tbe  only  ones  of  any 
importance  that  were  visited  by  the  tourist;  audit  is  sur- 
prizing that,  as  curiosity  was  a  principal,  inducement  with 
Mr.  Waring  Tor  travelling,  he  should  have  neglected  to  visit 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  The  metropolis,  in  all  coun* 
tries  furnishes  the  most  abundant  food  for  the  idquisitiye- 
ness  of  the  traveller,  and  in  despotic  governments  is  aU 
most  the  only  place  of  consequence.  For  there  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  state  is  collected  around  the  prince  ;  his  interv 
'estsand  splendour  are  consnUed  before  that  of  his  enipire  ; 
the  provinces  are  exhausted  to  add  lustre  to  the  capital,  and 
the  country  is  made  a  desert  to  adorn  and  honour  the;  mU 
dence  of  the  monarch.  It  is  well  known  that  till  of  late  y^ars 
Ispahan  was  the  metrppoli^-of  the  Persian  don^inions.  .  The 
Vakeel  Kerim  Khan  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  his 
favourite  city  of  Scbeeraz,  the  second  in  the  empire,,  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign  hetoQk  pains  to  ennoble  and 
beautify,  but  which,  according  to  the  most  esteemed  writiers 
'  (with  whom  the  present  author  entirely  agrees)  is  as  unde- 
serving the  apfiellation  of  a  fine  city,  as  its  nfeigbboursj  r^* 
Downed  in  song,,  the  streams  of  Kocnabad  and  the  graves 
of  Mosellay,  areqf  the  encomiums  which  have  bees  so  i 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  poets  of  the  East. 
It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mean;  paltry,  and  di>apida(ted 
city,  though  perhaps  it  may  now  be  seen  to  some  disadvan^* 
tage,  owing  to  the  many  disasters  it  met  with  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which  it  more  pa^rticu* 
larly  experienced  froni  the  ferocious  and  brutal  resentment 
of  the  uncle  «nd  predecessor  of  the  present  king.  '  The 
town  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  is  rep6rted,'8ays  Mr.Waring. 
/  Many  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  an  ass  loaded  stoos 
jour  way  ifyouare  on  horseback  ([  speak  from  experienw) 
and  the  houses  are  generally  mean  and  djrty/  And  yet 
this  is  the  city  of  which  the  Persian  proverb  runs,  '  Ispa- 
lian  is  equal  to  half  the  world,  but  Scheeraz  isi  superior  to 
Jspaban;'andof  which  the  elegant  Hafiz  has  sung,  ^I)ono( 
iind  fault  with.Scheeraz^,  nor  with  the  waters  on  Rocnabad^ 
nor  its  pleasant  breezes,  for  this  city  is  a  mole  on  the  cheek  . 
of  the  whole  universe.' 
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Of  ibe  caleVt^tedf  £pQn^in  in  ^nestjoa  our  luilhoi;  oli^^er^ 
|hat  *\^is9i  cpBtemptibie  little  stream^  antf  Ubot,  aftet 
Itbasb^en  joined  by  many  other  ^treatnif  wl^ich  |[ow  %n]^ 
tbe  bills^  at  any  plfl^qe  six  fe^t  broad. 

|tot  what  sayts  tfa^  $ame  poet  of  this  §tr^am  I 

l^oy,  bid  the  liquid  ruby  ilow. 
And  let  thy  pensive  heart  be  ^ad ; 
"Virhate'er  the  breaming  ^ealots  say, 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  pure  as  Rpcnabad^ 
A  bower  so  s^eet  a$  l^loseUay. 

Sir  WiUia^  Jofics's  twiaslatioa, 
^  I- 

And  when  the  ^me  ppe^  ii'i9hed  tp  excuse  hiQisdf  frpn^ 

Saying  a  promised  viifitt  to  the  ^iAg  of  Golconda,  he  aent 
lat sovereign  anode;,  whose  beginning  contained  bis  excuse* 
^  Tbe  morning breeWe  of  Mo^ellav^  and  tbe^aters  of  Kqcna-^ 
|[]ja4  will  not  perm^  me  to  travel.^ 

'  What  inpSortapce  may  not  genius  confer  upon  trifling 
Subjects!  But  en  tfansiasm  is  a  necessary  qus^ificaifcipn^  anl 
jfl^seBood  an^ecl^nowkdged  privilege  of  poetry.  \ 

Of  the  pfimate  of  Sheeraz  also,  wKich  the  Persians  do  not 
^il  to  represent  as  the  i^nest  in  th^  world^  our  authcM*  re- 
marksy  that  when  he  was  there  (in  the  month  of  June),  the  ' 
Ihemometer    was    frequently    at   ioo  anc^    never  lowe^ 
<ham  go. 

"    Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice,,  either  dujrii^  Mr. 
.  Wftring^s  $taiy,  or  on  his  route  to  and  from  this  famous  city, 
tf  ir<s  except  the  following  phenomenpn^  w^ch  ^oi^e   whq 
tapjinay  account  for  : 

*  Buringour  night  marches  (4^ut  psrtici^rl^*  t^ is  night),  I  bcfvc  r««^ 

marked,  that  about  two  hours  before  the  dawn  of  day  there  has  been 

avsry  appearance  of  day- break ;  the  horizon  has  become  qui^e  light, 

and  ia  theapaoe  of  a  short  time  has  been  isucceeded  by  impenetrable 

dankneo^     I  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  pbenomenan,  whe- 

owing  |9  rising  exhalations,  or  aipQf  other  cause,  but  it 

observed  very  often,  not  only  in  Persia  but  also  in 

ersians  have  two  mornings,  the  Soobki  )S^<i:um  and  the 

lie  fal^  and  the  Jreal  day-l^reak.     They  account  for 

m  in  a  B(iost  whimsical  manner.  They  say,  that  as  tha  ^ 

behind  the  Kohi  Qaf  (Mount  Caucasus)i  it  passes  a.'  * 

|i6k perforated  through  the  mountain,  and  that  darting  its  rays 

tbrpugh  |l,*  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Sxiobh  Kazim,  or  this  temporary  ap- 

^arante  qf  day-hreak."  As  it  li^ends  ttie  earth  isa^aip  veiled  ii^ 

iarknessytintH  the  sun  rises  above  thft  mountain,  aad  brings,  with  it* 

^$9QHS^^wrt9Ataotfang.r  '' ' 
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Tbi^  aplbpT  hft^arib  a  sqpipovitioo  that  >^illpo ,  t9>;  41^4^ 
4a  the  s^boVe  f ftbulous  stojfjf  m  tbe  fbllawADig  Tine^  j^  %\ii  wf, 
ml\  veoture.  to  a*9iire  bioDi  tbat  liptbiof  ^aj^  Uttrnx  £r<»ci| 
(bgi  poet'i  thou^fats. 

*  Hail,"  gQdJc8$  of  nocturnal  sport, 
r  Dark^veil'il  Cutytto,  t'  whoi;i  the  seCTetflama 

Of  midnijbt  torches  Tauriv^  5  mysterious  cUme, 
Tbat  neVr  art  caird,  but  when  the  dr^ot)  wo||^. 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spit  her  thiclcestgloQin, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  fiir> 
Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair   -  " 

Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecate,  and  t)efrieu4        * 
Us,  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  oii^ 
Ere  the  babbling  Eastern  scout,  . 

The  nice  mom  on  ^h}  Indi0n9teep 
Trotn  her  cabiu'd  hop  Aoie  ftepf 
And  to  the  telltale  &un  descry 
Our  conceal'd  solemnity/ 

There  has  alifays  existed  among  the  nations  of  tbe  EuMtii 
^  class  of  people,  who  possessed,  or  pretended  to  posseds^' 
the  stranee  property  of  resisting  the  force  , of  uninuil  poi- 
sons. We  shall  transcribe  without  comraentj^  the  chupter. 
In  which  Mr.  Waring  speaks  of  this  faculty/  i||  it  prevailj|y. 
aoaong  the  Persiatrt.  ' 

*Tbit>  virtue  is  not  fmrticipated  la  commof^ ;  it  h  tbe  reward  at 
fasting  and  njeditation,  but  which  may  however  be  conferred  onwhoni^ 
^ver  the  person  endowed  with  this  gift  x^iay  think  proper^  It  is  caU 
led  DuJi^^  because  whenever  they  extend  this  favour,  they  breath  oi{ 
a  piece  of  sugar,  or  any  thing  else,  and  bid  the  person  swallow  lu 
l^be  Persians  impose  a  firm  reliance  on  this  gift;  so' much  so,  that 
it  is^the  usual  practice,  when  the  wheat  is  ripe  for  cutting,  fof  ja  num- 
ber of  peasants  to  Aock  into  Sheeraz,  to  acquire  this  antidote  B^^ln^ 
noxious  animals  from  a  celebrated  man  called  Sheikh  Ghulfoor. 

'Without  incurring  tbe  stigma  of  credulity,  or  of.using  a  f/rospffc 
ler^ 8  privilege f  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate  what  fell  under  my, 
p^vn  observation.  I  had  a  servant,  called  U lee  Beg,  who  pos^etseA 
this  gift  of  tbe  Dum,  and  tbe  stories  they  tpld/m^  of  him  I  invariably 
treated  with  the  greatest  ridicule.  Mr.  Bruce^  who  b  now  at  Busihirfi^ 
told  me,  that  be  ^w  bun  catch  two  snakes,  one  of  which  bit  faiip  so 
^ioiiently,  as  to  leuve  some  of  its  (eeth  in  the  wound.  This  was  easiiV 
reconciM>  the  snake  wai  not  poisonous ;  indeed,  I  believe  noiie  c^. 
them  are  at  Bushire.  Sometime  "after  I  was  at  Sheeraz,  a  vjery  lacgt 
/f co/pion  was  found  under  my  bed  ;  Cjlee  Beg  was  called^  and  -^e 
f ertainly  tpok  up  the  scorpion  wUhout  the  smallest  he^Uaiion.  1^ 
faw  the  animal  strike  his  s.ting  repeatedly  in  the  roan's  4<^h,  and  he 
persisied  that  be  felt  no  |Ai^.  .  1  mUd  tl|e  other  servantf  t«^.  ^e  9t^t 
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mmtf  hx^  tHey  refused  r  and  the  next  mornfrig,  ^htn  I  «xarofneift 
^be  man^s  hand,  there  was  not  thie  smallest  sign  of  its  having  beei^ 
atvDg.  The  sting  of  a. scorpion  is  said  to  give  exquisite  torture  ;  I 
lave  seen  it  swell  the  part  to  an  enormous  size.  How  the  maii 
escaped  feeling  any  incojivenience  it  is  impossible  for  roe  to  guess, 
as  I  am  con^denthe  had  no  time  to  make  any  preparation,  nor  did 
\t  make  us^  of  any  antidote  against  the  effects  of  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion.  At  the  same  lime  it  would  be  truly  ridiculous  to  assigrv 
t&e  same  cause  for  this  escape  as  is  most  conscientiobsly  believed  by 
the  Persians.  ' 

^This  man  now  lives  at  BusHire  ;  and  should  any  person,  visiting 
Ibftt  phK;e,  wish  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of  this  account,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  supposing,  that  this  man  will  allow  him  to  procure  any 
Idod  ofscorpion  he  may  tliink  proper^  and  that  he  will  allow  him^ 
aelfto  be  stung  by  it/ 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  otir  traveller's  acconnt  of 
tbe  military  forces,  and  revenues  of  Persia.  He  has  evi- 
^Dtty  taken  pains  to  gain  information,  and  that  from  good 
•oorces.  The  araay  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  well-mount- 
ed, clothed  and  paid,  but  almost  entirely  without  disciplrne. 
Of  these  the  king  can  at  any  time  collect  an  army 
smomitini;  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  in  a  few  days/  besides  a 
liody  of  twenty  thousand,  who  are  called  ghotam  shahces, 
^slaves  of  the  king)  and  con&iitute  his  body  guard,  being 
ahrays  attendant  upon  his  person.  These  troops  receive 
greater  pay,  and  are  clothed  in  a  more  expensive  mtinner 
than  the  regular  cavalry,  and  are  considered  the  choicest  in 
the  empire. 

The  infantry  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  is^  never 
irscd  but  at  sieges,  where  they  act  as  artillery-men,  and  are 
miserably  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  manage- 
jEnentof  guns.  Courage  is  the  only  virtue  which  the  Persi- 
ans even  affect  to  possess,  or  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
Iwastof.  From  toe  small  losses,  however,  which  are  usu- 
ally sustained  by  both  parties  in  their  engagements,  Mr.  W. 
flcfubts  whether  even  this  uiay  be  allowed  them.  .  But  from 
the  unceasing  civi)  wars,  in  which  tliey  have  of  late  been 
CDg^ed,  the  spirit  of  the  people  must  have  become  aimosi' 
assentiaUy  military ;  and  if  the  emperor  of  the  French  has 
actually  succeeded,  as  he  pretends,  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  induced  him  to  bring  thefdrdes  of  his 
Ctapirei  into  the  field  agi^tu^t  the  Russians,  he  may  Operate 
an  impQrtaht  and  powerful  diversion.  Considering  the  pre- 
sent stat^  of  politics,  the  two  chapters  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  any  other 
partbf  Mr.  Waring'sqiiarto. 
'    While  on  this  subject^  we  cannot  help  just  /hinting  our 
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•watpnie;  that  Mr.  W.  shoukl  oot  have  understood  thedifi«r« 
«iice  between  weapons  of  offence  and  -defence,  but  Aoiilif 
have  helieved  '  pistols,  gan«,  swords,  spears  and  daggers'  to     < 
belong  to  the  latter  descriptirm.     (See  p.  59.)        » 

Tl^e  revenoes  of  the  crown  of  Persia  are  very  t;onside- 
rable,    but  being  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature^  we 
must  refer  those  who  take   interest  in  such  matters,  to   the 
work  itself.    The  king,  we  are  informed,  lives  in   a  ^tyle  of 
great  inagniGcence,  and  has  remcfved  the  court  from  Scbeerar 
to  Tehran,  the  capital  of  a  province  on  the  borders  of  (he 
Caspian  sea,  from  whence  the  family  or  tribe   to    which  he 
belongs  originated.     Mr.  Manesty,   the  British  residant  at 
JBassora^WHS  lately*  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  an  important    , 
iknd  splendid  embassy,  which    he  conducted  not  only  with 
the  utmost  ability,  but  to  the  great  advancement  of  the  Bri- 
tish interests  in  Persia.     That  gentleman,  we  understand, 
kept  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  his  embassy  while  at 
the  Persian  court,  and  on  bis  return  to  England,  which   is 
shortly  looked  for,  (he  public  may  expect  their  publication, 
which  will  probably  contain  a  more  full  and  valuable  slate- 
ment,both  of  the  political  situation  of  that  country >and  other 
important particulars,than  has  hilhertobeen  given  to  the  woild« 
^  At  the  end  of  this  work  are  subjoined  some  long  disserta* 
tjons  on  Ori€;ntal  poetry*     Before   noticing  these,  we  shall 
simply  state  that  learning,  arts  and  sciences^  are  in  general 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  I^ersia,  in  comparison  with  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  although  they  may  bold  a  respectable 
rank  when  compared  with  their  more  indolentand  barbarous 
neighbours,  the^ Turks.     Poetry  has  always  been  the  peculiar 
pride,  and  talen  t  of  the  Persians.    The  present  king  is  a  poet, 
and  some  of  his  effusions,  of  an  amatory  nature,  are  afforded 
in  the  present  volume.    The  governor  of  Kashan,  a  province 
of  some   importance,  was  appointed  to  his  office  solely  for 
his  poetical  qualifications,  he  having  fentft  copy  of  verses  to 
the  king,  at  which  his  majesty  expressed  greater  satisfactioh 
-  than  at  a  present  of  some  thousand  pounds  value,  which  had 
just  before  been  made  him  by  another  of  his  courtiers.  How 
i'ortu'nate  that  our  most  gracious  sovereign  is  neither  a  poetical 
scribbler  nor  a  poetical  enthusiast!     We  should  probably 
§ee  Mr.  Sanon  prime  minister,  aiid  Mr,  Hoy le  lord  lieute*  * 
oant  of  Ireland ! 

Mr,  Waring  has^de voted  a  great  number  of  pages  to  the 

consideration  of  the  Shah  Namu,  the  great  pride  of  Persiaa 

jfoetry,  and  the  work  of  Terdousee,  the  most  famous  e{>ic 


*  Since  the  jop^ey  of  «ut  atithor,  which  was  oa^s  in  1801^ ' 
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opef  of  the  JSmu  Tki»  ougbty  moa^mait  of  on^otol  Item* 
llire  cofiaUts  of  Aqiesft.  than  ai}$ty  thopsand  couplets.  I'ha 
fratiiDatioo  ia  which  it  is  h^ld  id  %he  East^  is  sufficiently 
efiBced  bj  the  circuin«t|ince  of  iUbaviDg  fturvivtd^  in  coaB>- 
tries  by  jno  means  distiogai^hed  for  their  regard  for  genjus^  a 
period  oE  eight  hundred  yeanu  Kings  have  succeeded  kin^ 
«iDd  dynasties  have  supplanted  dynasties  with  the  rapidity 
iiec^iiar  to  Asiatic  conquests^  but  the  work  of  Ferdousee 
Itres,  Md  isa  model  of.  imitation  for  all  his  successors.  la 
their  opinion  of  the  Shah  Narnu,  the  poets  of  tho.  £ast  have 
tf^Q  unanimous,  and  though  they  have  partly  chaoged  his 
lartguagCj  they  have  not  dispeusod  with  the  assistanoe  of  his 
images  and  fables/'  The  ground- work  of  the  Shah  Kamo, 
^s  a  history  cf  Pensia^  which  occupies  the  imoiense  period  of 
$7^X)  years^  ^od  upoQ  which  is  raised  a  nronuolentof  fabk 
|(nd  romance*  Sir  Win.  Joqes  (vol.  ii.  p,  509.)  says  of  this 
poetn  that '  it  is  without  doubt  truly  epic/  and  maintains  that 
^  th^re  is  no  poem  written  by  an  European,  which  apprbaches 
more  nearly  to  the  dignity  and  divine  inspiration  of  Homer.' 
Oqr  author,  who  seems  to  be  well  versed  in  eastern  Utefa^ 
ilire;  differs  from  that  illu^rious  scholar,  whose  authority  on 
f ssleru  subjects  it  has  long  been  deeixied  presumptuous  ta 
(:all  iu  question. 

*  The  Shah  Namu  is  called  (iitlprpppilj?,  1  think)  an  epic  poera,^ 
and  by  Sir  William  Jonei  a  ieries  of  epic  poems.  It  is  of  little 
fonsequence,  perhaps,  what  title  a  {mem  receives;  those^  hbw^ 
ever,  who  are  only  acquainted  with  it  by  name,  wiU  natuirfllly  ima- 
gine that  it  reiiembles  or  equals  the  epic  poems  of  the  Westertv 
vrorW. 

♦  The  whole  of  the  poem  takes  up  a  period  of  not  less  tlian  3,70Q 
I'ears;  and  although  critics  have  not  determined  the  time  of  the  ^k 
action^  they  would  not  yield  thefr  assent  tu  so  ent^^mous  a  namberof 

Vyef^rS.  Tl^e  p^rt  which  Sir  William  Jones  assumesi  and  which  ha 
says  is  trulj/  epic^  occupies  a  period  uf  three  centuries,  IT  Bassu't 
de^nition  of  the  epip  poembe  jui^t,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  de- 
(plfiring,  tKat  the  Shah  Namu  is  entirely  excluded  from^  ranking 
l^ith  IJomcff  or  Virgil,  although  it  resembles  Luca'n's  Pharsalia. 
ty  being  an  hrstoricai  poem.  Tbe  Shah  Ntimu  may  be  fairly  'defined 
*f  and  historical  poem  heightened  by  fable."  I  cannot  discover  that 
the  poet>vishes  td  inculcate  pny  moral  majcim,  or  that  h?  has  any  « 
pther  view  than  of  embellishing  the  facts  ^hich  have  been  handed 
down  to  him  by  tradition,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  Gubrs.  The 
ftortes  in  the  Shah  Namu  are  intricate  arid,  perplexed,  and  af 
they  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  they  can.onlj^  b^  uiider^ 
^tood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  w'hole.  Episodes  are  interwomi  in 
episodes  ;  peace  and  war  succeed  each  ^other,  and  centuries  pass 
away  without  making  any^  alteration  in  tbe  conduct  Of  the  poem. 
'^he  laone  jpriace  ^QQtiat^s  (^  ^^t  the  f^arsiaA  »rms,  the  same  hev^i 
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jlWicIs  thSm  to  gtohy  ;  ind  l^e  sul)terfage  of  supposing  iwd 
Afrasiabs,  or  twoRoostums^  betray Si  at  least, the  intricftcy  BxiA  confer 
Sion  of  the  whole  fabl«.  The  character  of  Hestqr  answered  ^he  mod/ 
important  ends  \  his  elbqtii*nceand  hi)N»pevience  ha4  a  wondtrliil^ 
effect  ki  soothing  the  contentions  of  a  ditided .  coiii^U  ;  but  the  «ge  • 
^  of  Za[  or  of  Roostum  answers  no  purpose^  for ,  th€y  duiy  sbar^  loQ" 
gevity  in  cooimon  with  thi^ir  fellow  creature?. 

*  It  is»  perhaps  iincaiidid  to  try  the  merits'  of  the  Shah  NamU.  b^. 
the  standard  of  Hbmetor  of  Virgil;  but  do  not  let  it  then  aspire  tQ, 
a  standard  which  it  will  not  admit,     h^t  the  enthusiastic  admirers  ojT, 
ibeShah^  Namu  determine  a  standard  of  their  own^  but  as  long  as  It 
is  called  an  epic  poem,  it  must  be  tryed  by  the  rules  which  hav9 
been  assented  to  by  successive  ages/ 

Mr.  Warflig  proceeds  to  give  an  analysts  of  this  imnaensc 
mass,  of  versesj  intermixed  with  occa&ioual  but  sparing  cri« 
ticisro,  and  with  pretty  numerous  ^xtracts,  both  from  tbd 
originalPersiao^ana  from  a  translation  in  rhyming  prose  by  one 
Mr«»Champion. 

.  After  the  long  accoant  of  Ferdousee's poem,  three  or  four 
other  ckapters  arie  added  on  Persian  poetry  of  different  de<* 
scriptidns,  aiid  chiefly  that  of  Hafiz,  several  of  whose  odeii 
are  given  by  the  author  in  a  literal  prose  translation/  wtich 
tbe  reader  will  peruse  with inucb  more  pleasure  and  a  much 
better  notion  of  the  original,  than  he  can  possibly  derive  from 
Mr.  Cfaampion^  wretched  verses.  But  a? it  is  not  oar  iqten- 
•tion  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  disquisitiop  on  Oriental 
poetry,  we  shall  briefly  say  that  we  cannot  flatter  the  reader 
wilb  the  hope  of  finding  any  new  light  thrown  upon  the  subi- 
ject  in  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Waring,  whose  dissertations 
consist  of  little  more  than  extract^,  with  a  liberal  collection 
of  parallel  passages,  pot  always  the  most  judicious,  fromtbi^ 
ancient  aud  modern  European  authors. 


•  t  ■ 

Aat.  XIL— The  Medical  Guide,  for  the  Use  of  Families  ani 
Young  Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgcrtj,  being  a 
<:ompitte  Si/stem  of  Modern  Domestic  Medicine  ;  exliiditing 
a  comprehensive  View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  D/s- 
covertfs  in  Medicine,  rharmacj/,S^c,  Four  I  h  Edition,  (omi^ 
derai/j/  enlarged  and  improved*  Bif  Hu/iurd  iiecc^,  i\l,D* 
Sro.     iOs,(id.  Longman.  ^     .  "^ 

WHEN  we  consider  the  very  complex  machinery  of  whicb 
the  human  anipfial  is  composed,  the  variety  of  Jiseases  to 
which  it  is  subject,  the  various  appearances  which  those  disP 
eases  assume,  the  ver/  different. operation  of  the  s^me  rt?m^.* 
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iy  in  difl^rent  constitotionsj  and  eren  io  the  same  person  at 
<iifferent- times,  we  c^nbot  but  think  it  right  that  thie  study  of 
disease  ahd  the  application  of  mediciae  bhould  form  a  parti* 
etitar    professii^in,    to  which    the  mind   of  the  individual 
should     be    exclusively    applied.     A   greater   variety    of 
information     and  qtoseness  of  attention  are   necessary   m 
the  medical  profession  than   in  almost  any  other ;  and  hence 
we  are  not  in  general  favourable  to  the  circulation  of  those 
irorks,  which  are  supposed  to   render  every  man  capable  of 
•liecoming  his  own  physician,  bat  from  which  he  can  seldom 
derive  any  thing  more  than  a  confused  and  superficial  know- 
ledge,mo*re  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial,  both  fobmr. 
lelf  and  others,  who  may  be  induced  to  confide  their  heallb 
to  his  management.     The  basis  of  medical  as  well  as  other 
knowledge  is  experience  ;  and,  though  we  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  value  of  theory,  when  it  is  the  result  of  personal  obser- 
vation or  founded  on  the  rock  of  philosophical  induction,yet,* 
we  are  convinced  that  in  medicine,  that  theoretical  knowMge 
which  books  may  furnish,  will  never  be  sufficient  to  render  a 
man  expert  in  the  cure  of  diseases  without  actual  observation' 
and  practical  skill.     He  who  would  excel  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, must  not  only  have  theorised  on  the  laws  of  life,  or  the 
combination  of  drugs,  but  must  have  served  a  sort  of  previ- 
ous* apprenticeship  to  the  art.     He  must  have  seen  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  disease  in  the  crowded  hospital  or  the   sick 
man's  room.     A  man  who  knows  nothing  more  of  diseases 
or  of  remedies  than  what  books  will  supply,  may  readily  be 
inclined  to  believe  from  the  virtues  of  drugs,  &c.  which  he 
,  will  find  so  copiously  detailed,  that  there  is  no  disease  which. 
he  could  not  cure, and  that  we  possess  a  store  of  specifics  for 
every  com  pin  int.     But  it,  like  the  elder  Heberden,   he  had 
not  only  studied  the  theory  of  medicine  but  practised  it  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  his  sanguine   expectations  would  be 
lowered  to  the  temperament  of  modest  diffidence  or  even 
melancholy  distrust.     He  would  lament  the  inefficacy  of  his  f 
art,  and  confess  with  ingenuoti^  candour  that  his  whole  cata- 
logue of  remedies  hardly-furnished  one  specific,  on  the  ope- 
ration of  which  in  every  case  he  could  certainly  rely.    What 
then  mnst  we  think  of  the  impudence  of  quacks  and  impos- 
tors,   who,  without   any  anatomical,  physiological  or  phar- 
maceutical skill,  mix  together  poisons  and  antidotes,  potent 
and  negative  ingredients,  till  they  constitute  a  nostrum  with 
which  they  pretend  to  cure  every  disease  in  ^very   constitu- 
tion i  The  same  composition  is  often  extolled  as  a  remedy  for 
contplaints  of  the  mostdiflferent  species,  and  which  require 
the  most  opposite  treatment.    We  do  not  say  that  quackery 
oughttobean  object  of  legislative  interlerence;  for  we  are  coi>« 
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If iQced  tlf  at>in  this  case  as  well  9s  in  many  otbiet*s^ihe  legi$laitiif6 
would  only  increase  Ihe  evil  }7y , officious  iaterpaskiaii;  but 
we  hold  it  lo  be  the  duty  o^ihe  philanthropist  to  expose  the 
arts  ^f  medical  as  well  as  of  every^  olher  species  pf  imposCou; 
This  IS  an  age  in. which  quacks  abound^  and  ia  which  quacks 
ery  is  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  height^  a.nd  itis  there'* 
fore  so  far  of  iiopprtance,  that  every  oaan  filiould  bQeuabled 
to  know  someihing  of  the  iawsof  Iife>  the  natuce  of  disea^es^  ^ 
and  the  most  rational  modes  of  cure.  For  this  purpose  Dr. 
Recce's  book  is  better  adapted  than  any  with  lyhich  we  ar^,JM«> 
quainted;  it  is  more  scientific  and  judicious  than  jhe  Domes- 
tic Medicine  of  Buchan,  which  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
soon  entirely  supersede,  [t  describes  the  D^^ture  of  diseascA, 
and  what  are  thought  the  best  modes  of  cure,witlj  perspicuity 
and  distinctness ;  and  though  we  wx>pld  wish  our  read«»^ 
in  any  serious  illnessvvhich  may  happen  either  to  themselves' 
or  to  their  families,  rather  to  call  in  professional  aid  than  Xa 
trust  to  its  directions,  yet  in  all  comcnon  cases  it  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  By  attending  to  its  instructions 
the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  family  ulay  be  enabled  to  1^^ 
move  the  little  complaints  which  are  of  ^ntinual  occurrence, 
and  the  clergyman  or  resident  of  a  retired  V  ill  ag,e  may  in  com- 
mon cases  of  illness  be  en £f bled  to  do  much  good  at  a  ^uaali 
expence,  and  even  to  arrest  the  progress  of  more  sexiou* 
disorders  till  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Considered  ia 
this  light  Dr.  Reecc'd  Medical  Guide  is  a  most  valuable  pec- 
formance«  '        '  ' 


Art.  Xlf. — A  Translation  of  a  Fragment  of  tie  tighUefith 
Book  of  FolybiuSydiscovtred  in  the  Monastery  of  St^  Laurja 

on  Alountjihos.     By  the  Count  /)' .  A  new  ICdUiovit 

revised,  corrected  and  augmented  by  the  Author,  4ii^(t 
rendered  into  English  from  the  French  f^crdon,  mar]s£df 
edited  jn  London,    Svo,     JEgertoa*     1S0(5, 

WE  are  enemies  to  every  species  of  literary  forgery^ 
'^whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  -  writer  or  the  merit 
of  the  execution-  If  we  once  sanctioned  any  such  afteaij^i. 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  say  where  we  should  stop,  or  what  viol^niojH 
of  truth  we  might  not,  by  inference,  be  supposed  to  coia-  : 
mend.  The  author  of  the  present  work  probably  int^iided 
k)  procure  purchasers  by  the  novelty  uf  the  title,  but  the  ad* 
mirersof  Polybius  will  find  little  of  that  historian's  maiuit^r  m 
the  prtseftt  publication.  What  J-he  drift  of  the  writer  bioiself 
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)fy  i»D«lvery  clear;  exe^^t U  b^ "to  enforce  Ihepece^iol^ 
irf  k  tttw  doaJttioti  against  Fi:ance.  Qui  flira  olyfect  migA 
kavd  beett  much  better  atl^^ered  wHbout  2r  i^ble  attempttb 
ildapt  AQGient  charatcters  and  occtirreoces  to  what  i^  notii^ 
fMsstog  in  ibe  World,  tbis  adaptation  is  not  Very  ingeaf- 
liQ9j  and  fbe  perusal  of  the  work  itself  is  not  recommended 
ky  maiih  force  of  di«crimination^  solidity  of  reflection  6t 
Jbafmony  of  style.  We  will  tjuote  one  specfmen  of  this  comi 
poftiieion  which  the  author  has  pt'esiimed  to  a^cttbe  to  Poly^' 
biHSr 

•TfiTf.  cohipoflfent  parh  of  this  exterminating  systeni  of  the  ftomaU 
^meaning  the  French) 'goveninient,were,  as  unfolcTed  by  Hannibal,  ai| 
earnest  indination  to  subject  M  ;  a  meet* s^ity  for  laying  \vas|e  and 
desolating  ;  the  inflicting  of  misery  on  mankind;  a  delight  in  cru- 
4^1ty  and  in  humiliating;  a  thirst  after  property  of  every  descrfp- 
^  Asa  ;  an  iiitcit  gratification  of  every  abandoiii:d  irtcli nation ;  an^  an. 
fethitting  determination  td  perish  rather  than  not  act  up  to  this  s}'S- 
teih,  and  not   to  survive  the  shame  <Jf  its  failure.'  ' 

If  tke  power  of  analysis  consist  it\  tautblbgical  confusion. 
Ibis  gentleman  is  a  master  of  the  arc. 


Atit.   XtlL— JB;zsoF5  Indeptnicnt  Man.  {Cokclnded  froffi 

p.  262). 

MR.  Bnsor's  disqui^tioas  pn  intisic  were  last  considered 
by  us.    We  now  come  to  his  retbarks  on  the  drama. 

In  his  comparison  of  the  Italian,  !^rench  and  English  stage, 
some  arguments  are  broughtto  bear  upon  the  furious  Aristote- 
lians with  admirable  effect.-^Here  our  author  again  totiches 
on  the  subject  of  blank  v^rse,  exactly  as  the  lovers  of  po^tr/ 
Would  have  him  defend  It,  by  a  palpable  contradiction.  He 
veiry  properly  considers  language  approaching  to  cOramoii 
discourse  as  best  suited  to  tragedy.  On  this  account  the 
Iambic  of  the  Greeks,  and  blank  verse  of  the  English, 
are  appropriated  to  this  department.  Having  acknowledged 
blank  verse  to  approach  common  discourse^  he  t/terejore 
talks  of  the  absurdity  of  using  rhyme  for  grave  and.  exalted 
poetry.  A  different  deduction  might  have  been  expected 
iVom  our  critic.  And  it  would  have  been  more  seasonable 
hud  he  cwitinued  the  parallel  between  the  English  and 
Greeks  by  observing,  that  if  the  verse  adapted!  by  them  to 
(he  stage,  be  that  which  iS  the  least  removed  ftora  o'rdi-  . 
jhury  conversation/the  most  perfect  poets  of  both  countries 
V  have  had  recourse  to  something  more  noble,  refined  and 
harmonious,  for  epic,  descripjlive,  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry,— - 
Tlj€f  following  remark  is  not  the  less'just  Jbr  being  darrn'g/ 
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^  Vdtkbg  miiii  ThdmMiielM  lo  ii«  t*  h««e  tirrillm'  tm-^ 
Mdie»  ttDii^iled  liy  mt«re^  and  MBpieparedi  bv  Mm^. 
TbteitiCMttel-^-biit  vheie  ba»  YodQg  been  sotttited  b;^Ba* 
ksre  i  And  in  ^what  reipect  ace  his  triigedies  inferior  to  hft 
Niglil  Tboiigbto  i  Tbej  are  certainly  ibore  read  ahdadrntrod^ 
becaote  kbey  have  Ibe  iielril  db  leaal  of  bein^  wriUen  xnlbbt 
Vt^i^  which  IB  apprdpriace  to  tragedy^ 
By  «rbat  fdspiration  was  Home  induced  lo  attempt  tkm'^ 

rly  ?  OiDr  aatboir  Will  find  few  pertfonl  i6  Goocot  wttb  bbn 
Ibe  ejccellance  cf  ibe  foHowing  lines,  which  are  aamly 
anart  and  tawdry  comihoo-.place; 

•  .':•.' 

'  Eternal  jusiure  is  i.n  tUts  most  just*  .  r 

I«  guiltless  DOW»  must  formsr  guilt  revival*  {     « 

■  ■    Believe  m^^  Sir>  f 

The  truly  generous!^  the  truly  wise;         ,.    - 
Aa4  he  who  loves  Dot  others,  lives  onblesti!      .  . 

What  GraV  meant  by  asseirting  ^  that  the  author  of"  Doti^k 
ks  had  retrieved  the  trae  iangna^e  of  tragedy^  Which  had 
been  lost  two  thousand  years/  it  is  riot  easy  to  discover'; 
although  it  may  be  as  intelligible  to  others)  as  to  the  author 
of  that  remark*  >  . 

The  reader  will  probably  be  dismdined  W  Attend  to  any  fur^ 
ther  criticisms  on  Horner^  Virgilj- ^nd  Milton.  His  app^- 
^te  has  most  likely  been  palled  with  dissertations,  criticisms^ 
bnd  gtossaries'i  which  give  him  a  distaste  for  any  thing  AJNTf^ 
ther.  Criticism  however  imposes  the  task  of  encountering 
dull  andnninterestiug  matter;  and  we  expected  but  little  infar- 
ttiation,  and  far  less  pleasure^  frotn  an' old«tid  jaded  subjeelf. 
But  Mr.  Ensor  has  the  atkof  iblowingnew  Itgh^  om  whalletrer 
be  touches.  Much  of  his  criticism  on  ll^omer  is  c^iisrre  ti 
OUT  jtidgment  or.  *pre)udicea«  The  disffttsl^  erid^ed  by  i3tLt 
critic'  at  the  minuteneis  of  Homer^s  desHiptiohs,  appekrti 
to  ^Ve  i>een  contracted  from  l^rench  Commentators,  wh^s# 
notmns  of  p0iiies8t  were  ofiefaded  by  descriptions  of  makiha^it 
ithariol,  of  yoking  hordes,  and  of'cookery^  No  people^ 
wh^  have  enjoyed  an  exalted  fame  for  literature,  have  (iontri- 
butedso  Htlie  to  poetry^  and  are  so  little  calculated  to  enjoy 
it/as  lh6  French  ;  none  enter  into  the  habits  and  feelings o)t 
anjHent  and  modern  nations  less  readiiyi 

If  prinoea  aiul  leaders  were  tte  cooks  in  ttbnief  s  .ttni^> 
cookery  i^  immediately  elevated,  and  becomes  a  princely 
kccomplishment.  Besides  this,  the  t)£6ce  of  s|an^htering> 
^hich  in  our  times  devolves  oh  th^  lowcfst  dasse's  of  the 
«:ommunity>  was  then  i$  the  bands  of  priests )  sand  :W^s 
accompanied  with  prdyets^  aufijiries,  and.  other  aoienimi4 
lies.     Art  was1n  its  infancy^  and  althOtigU  a  Working  cba- 

Clait*  Rev,  Vol,  10.  Jpril,  180?.  E  e 
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•  *ni>t^tfker  msy  'itoir*  be'exohidmi'-A-om  epic  grMdeitr;  ifi  tlte 
.  timies  of  old-he  wm  of  conseqaetice  mdi  dignitjv  fa^^  retno- 
-  Ted  beyond  ordisary  men.  •'  Tliis  wa^  bat  jost^-^fov  to-^hoiii 
,  could  meo' bare  been  so  moeK^  iiMiebted»  cts  'W  tWosft'^hb 
,  wece  the  inventors  of  machines  oset^lin  imitnci*  ^sce  ? 
:  fiyery. invention  had  the  air  of  amtrffcl^ ;  the  name  of  the-' 
inventor  was  celebrated  in  songi  the  happy  genius  was  repni- 
ed  the  son  of  Vulcan,  Mercury,  or  Apollo.  The  eenealpgy 
.«f.  a  cnrbustwroilgbt  cup  pr  sceptxe  ivas  preserved  with  tb)e 
'*  nasie  ofjts  godo>/iAe maker.  Tbeyoker  of  horses^was  a|>erson 
\>y  no  means  despicable.  In  the  times  ofchivalryitheestfoifle 
^neraliy  met  with  the  entertainment,  and  much  ofthe  honour 
which  was  shewn  to  the  knight  whom  he  served.    He  is  de- 
acribed  in  many  romances  as  accomplished,  and  in  «ome  he 
has  the  office  of  secretary.  The  charioteer  of  old  however  was 
far  superior  tobjs  descendant  the  esquire^  because  he  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  of  battle  equally  with  his  chieftaiiu — Bnt_ 
the  management  ofhorsea calls  down  censure;  this,  sofar£rota 
'degrading,  became  another  step  of  promotion.  The  sliepherd, 
and  the  bre'ederland  trainer  of  horses  were  no  ordinary  men  ; 
>kill  in  managing  them  was  rewarded  by  signal  titles  of 
honour;and  the  epithets  of  'equestrian/ and  'tamer  of  horses/ 
which  >veTe  synonymous  to  great,  brave,  and  glorious^  were 
jconferred  on  nations  and  princes  remarkable  for  their  mai* 
iial  disposition. 

'  After  a  noble  panegyric  on  the  omnipotence  of  iroraer's 
]gei^ius,some  objections  are  raised  with  good  reason  to  tbe  in- 
•aplhess  of  many  simile?,  in  reconciling  which  many  a  clear 
*^ead  has  become  confused^  , 

^ .  ^  This  is  aottlie  only  inslanco  e#Honiet's  rNiik^dnffi  itf  bh  simtlc$« 
Jatb^  tbinl4)O0k  he  compares  IJlyssts,  mHrdiing  ami<Ut  the  ranks 
o^  war,  to  a  weiWHeeced  ram  Tunniaj{  tbrougfa  a  dock  •# fibecp.'  in 
.tbetwelftb,  h^  c^mparss  .  tbe  ^eM,  so  rqually  fmigbtott  either  side, 
to  aspinster  weighing  wool.  In  thu  t^irtee^th,  be  likecs  the  i^xes 
^ontin.uihg  to  .(ight  by  each  otker,  to  .ax«n  ploughing.  In  the  sixp 
trenthy  he  likens  Myrmidotis  ri^shing  to  battle,  to  wast >s  provoked  by 
idle  boys,  ami  stinging  all  they  meet ;  and  thq  contention  forthe  b<r* 
fly  of  l*alroclb«5,  in  the  seventeenth,  Jie  conjpares  to  curriers  stretch- 
ing a  besmeared  hide.  The  Odyssey  is  al«o  replotc  with  sHcb  inip«f* 
feet  similes,     Wn  compares  Ulyfebts  agitated  and  resfleisi 

^  Ak  vkbie^  some  buiigry  swai a  ^urm  oft  a.iiitfw 
.  Unctuous  and  ^av*ry  ad  tbt  bui;oingccNila» 
Quick  cxpedhing  bit destnrd  reptf^t,^-^  , 
So  befroin  side  to  side  ro]rd«"^c.  .    ' 

'  *It  is  obvious,  from  these  instanced,  Aat  Homer  was  sati^/Tft?  ff 
~  bis  iiniilM  expresfitti  a  stroas;  iik«n«ss  m  one   peculutHty  :.and  tb»f 
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ftud  l^aiH^ tecs  are,  con^o^tp  t^Unts  unilctik-iieftlitatifls;  andtGM 
il  lik^ed,  acc«jrd*fig  to  i^e  J*siwu^ -nomisaM  ifaat/fMunn:  ln»toi^bilf 
119(1  umv£r;sal»  jto  ^Sruokurd  bei)<^iog  tbrt>agli.tfitoxrctftioii4-.«<;^rii#ii| 
tjie  Lurd  awaked  as  one  ou|  <^r  sleepi  aiid.lUe  a  mtgbty .  maa  tlMer 
iiiouietti  t^.  reason  of  wine,"  &€• 

,  '  HQi^er  also  superinduces  circu instances  tO' his  similes^  wlitch' 
Ka>;e  ;i;io^hing  to  recommend  therp.  When  A^  kili§'  Samoif^tti;' 
iiecoiDparesbis  fall  to  a  poplar,  addvog,  '*  which  a  Cftr))^^er:'cut« 
i^ith  .his  shining  ax,  that  he  inay  form  it  into  feHoes  for  the  vrH^ei 
nf  a Vautiful  chariot."  Sometimes,  howe\er,  IfetiU^tis  indHteHtal 
circumstances  most  deHghtfulIyi  as.when  be  compares  the  T^otttnted 
tKigh  of  Meneiaus  to  ivory  stained  with  piftfple^  a  Mftontsliafo^' 

Vhrgil  drew  on  all  hia  Gmek  predecessdri^;  Md  oil  Bhtihis.  bt 
the  Latins^  for  tbongfau;  images^  and^ieventd^.  InMfis  Btt-J"^ 
colics  we  have  Theocritus,  Hesiod  in  hisGeorgieSj  the  Od|j'^- 
jSey  and  Apollontus  Rl;iodiu8in  thefirst  Sl:c;  ahd4heMriaif:^ia^ 
the  last  siK  books  of  his  Moeld,  stripped  of  iheir  ISfcrfaftolblte* 
paasiagesi  and  pouring  in  their  contributiohs  to  aid  jlis  s^£(ll 
fond  o£  originality.  He  seemed  to  have  reasoned  ifit^ii : '"'  i^ 
the  Iliad  and  Ody89ey>  which  consist  of  forly-^iglit-booKsi 
are  aiready.exqujsite,  what  effect  must  all  their  ejtceil^iicies 
prodacei  whed  compressed  into  a  fodi^th  of  that  Spa<ie>  natf 
eiKich^vby  the  stores  of  other  (>oets?  ^     '  *    .-    " 

HJa^laate,  which  was  uneifring,  led  him  to  mdke  a  ju^ 
diotous  selection  4  and  the  purily  of  bis  language>  iind  in«6A' 
dy  of  his  versification  are  almost  onrivailedi 
.  But  the  vivid  glow  and  freshness  of  tfa«  ori^ginals  il  Watiu 
ioig;  and  had  the  Iliad  andOdyssey  perished,  there  Mroald 
remain-m  the^neid  internal  documents  euffici^utly  strong 
to  prove  that  it  is  but  a  copy;    .  • 

•  ^  Qn  the  leading  characters  of  the  three  6rslepicpoemft^  otit 
iauthor  writes : 

f  They  who  would  exalt  Virgil  at  tbfe  cipfetit*  of  rtdmi^r,  haVe 
dw«lt  on  the  superiority  of  ^iieas  to  Achilles.  Achilles  ii  Unaitiiai 
bk;  yiethe  is,  except  Milton's  Satani  the  mcist  tremendous  c4h\\  po<b 
etical  persons.  ,Wbat  are  the  virtues  of  i£neas  ?  Qoes  he  surprise 
tir  captivate  oiif  a§ie6tiens  f  St.  Evremond  Says  fie  Is  fitter  fof  a  S^aint 
than  a  hero ;  aiid  iif  soma  instances  the  |fiou»  ^aeas  is  So  devotibi|« 
al,  and  the  poem  is  so  throng  ymh  mysteriesf  miraclel)  prayers,  d^« 
precations,  and  oracles,  that  Hardoi^iny  who  said  that  thb  JBnKtd 
was  fabricated  in  the  thirtee tith  century,  and  that  JbieaS  meant  Jt%^i 
Christ,  might  have  drawn  an  argumciit  ftoni^th^iai  x^  estibys^bja; 
paradox.*  .  '  '' 

Cx  tis  aiiiou^  with  t^icld,  be  retharko  i 
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.f  :T#fl«dtewqrfcr|lfe  iiiiMf  0f«i«)>»m  lBlfelil>  Chsim  i^iA^ 
JMttlOMly  Umti  latliMliI  tNlem»tbMftli*«|i|Mi«ir0d«ietf«ly*ibf  the  W 

Aa  pgiii  jBniMyia'tfrii  affiar  HFithtfedo  I  Ia  Ttt^m  for  Bkid^  fto»<^ 
filKHtfr^MNnidmaiiii  then  dvflnrU  her  1  Wbat*  eoM^lb^dedas- 
ttttin  of:  a  bM^taUe  ivtemtiv'ft  honour  ami  life  was  fat !  If  li«  ac- 
quiesced in  t  be  imperious  will  of  the  go^,Bboii1d  be  not  hii^^otthred' 
•iifuilah  ftir  his  injuries  to  D5do»  aiid  for  faer  deatfi^,  ^ich  hit  occasi- 
imed  f  Yet  this  pvooa  ^neia^did  not  shed  a  tear;  a  sigh  did  n^i 
Uttnspire;  he  fell  into  a  'profound  sleep^  liud  ^hjrd  overslept  bhn^<^ 
if  Affisrcotyhad  not  disturbed  his  repose.  This  is  the  holy  mati|  the 
Itatoiif  Virgil!  Dante  has  placed  Jason  in  ihe  height  and  penultiti^t^ 
teeesaafheifs  tortures  for  his  conduct  to  Metlea:  ^neas  shR>ald' 
kave.hven  his  conpanipii.'.  ^    '  .  *     . 

To  reeoDcile  this  conduct  with  the  demure  maqnera  of  the 
jliiipo6tor>:  the  poetboa  talfoduced  tilobh  schol»sAM>  sabtTi^ty 
^ir  fate  and  free*  will  jwbicb  never  faiU  to  take  off  the  Adii^J 
«MiofhiaarU  \ 

:  iTbe  wriler  very  properly  lays  it  dawn  at  a  ^tile,  that 
*  when  •  ^4  io^poaes^  all  baman  ioi^reai  is  ei^ed/  Ito 
haa  no  qlgeetion  to  the  personification  of  virtues  aod  vicvsq 
Xke  ne^saity  however  of  any  beings  superior  to  uiaa  i» 
9^|ioniU>le;  and  such  ageAta  can  nev^er  be  introdnoe4 
;!pri^out,diiDiiiiabiDgtbe  poMretiofhuwau  agency;  in  wfaida 
Wfreall  copcemed*  ano  for  which  we  have  a  fellow  feel4 
rag.  /i^be  spectrein  Boccacio's  tale^  which  is  readitf eil  «o  ier» 
liiic  in  ;^ry4eo's  Theodore  antlUoaopra^  excites  areal*in«; 
tQTiesil^  bfcavce  hie  was  once  as  ourselves^  and  is  still- actuated 
by  the  same  feelings  and  passions.  .  r  v 

The  greatest  poet  of.  our  own  times  ^hWs  disfignred  his  Ho- 
Ifleit  work  by  the  introdnction  of  a  goblin  imp^  ll  t»  aiaiav 
liciovs  little  being;  but  no  where  abewa  his  maliee  so  woeu 
fully  as  in  attempting  to  spoil  a  beautiful  poem«, 

Jhe  foUov^ing  obtervations.  oir  A^ihon*s  sub^t  are  un« 
answerable : 

'  *  Addisof)  said  that  Milidn*s  poem  U  orimi versa!  interest.  He 
QUiStniaan  universally  interesting  to  Ciijriittans;  for  it  is  founded 
ili^top  the  principles  of  nature  and  reason^  but  on  aparticukir  sys^ 
Um  of  foitb.       .1 

^^  '  The.po^TP  is  ^eficieat  in  interest  *,  it  is  a  myiievy,  aniVits  chief 
agfsnts  are  supernaturuL  They  who  do  not  participate  our  natisre 
cannot  influence  our  ejections.  £yen  Adam  bnd  Eve  have  little  i^l* 
liauiovyriih  theinhabitants  of  the  present  w>)rld;  and  iu  some  re«i 
'i^lljM^l^rtvey  are, mote reiBoved. from  thfm:th«n  the  angels.  'Ihe  poeai 
.  '  lil^pl^i^tetest  iji  another  respect :  notasi  Johnson  supposes,  beenuse 
Wiaiow  the  issue  ;  but  because  the  whole  is  under  the  eontroi  im-» 
snedhitcly  <>(  Gvd.    Whea  God  takes  an  ostensible  part,  tJie  conclu^ 
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1^ — 1  do  not  u»e  a  severer  term'in  resipect  to  the  poet/ 

r  .    •    :  '  ••  •  f  .•••:. » 

And  «giuo :   .  ..         ^ 

^  "^  Hth^h^  mefittoned  the  Jmpefffecttoot  of  his  subject,- 1  proceed 
to  hit  errors  in  character.  Many  sentiments  attrtbuted  Uf  Ood 
^re  molt  indecorous*  Sometimes  be  speaks  like  a  fl^ooi  ,d|k 
vine;  sometimes  with  pitiful  vengeance,  as  when  he  says  that  oa 
omtedma)  ieii  Sathafd  fimrt  txtUi  ^im  in  fit  harm.  .  To  npresent 
IGod  ymring^i  voke  m  tkvnder^  is  barbarous,  4s  are  a!ltr«neadi 
Aarfeprt^ntations  of  the  Almighty.  Milton  ptrhaps  should  nol 
have  introduced  God  into  his  poem;  and  oeHmly  should  not  hav* 
vepne&ented  him  ostensibly  in  conversation.  God  should  either  htv* 
been  diiipUyed  in  the  Paradise  Lost  through  his  minislefty  as  in  this 
^nrld  he  itf  known  by  his  attributes,-«-or  he  should  hava^  htaa  ncili# 
iied- mysteriously,  as  Milton  himself  .exemplifcs  in  GikI's  ^pptmsa  «f 
AbdicI: 

*   ** ,On  the  sacred  hill      / 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
I3cfore  (be  seat  supreme  ;  from  whence  a  voice 
from  'midst  a  golden  cloud,  thus  mild  was  heard-* 
*  Servant  p(  God.  well  done,  &c.'  •'        '  . 


^e  critic^  unawaj  by  the  great  ngme  of  the  p<M»tj  periiHrth 
eprcibaMog  ibe  aiaoy  and  long  ^^ats.of.  tboaght'  wl|ich 


]Mi  rep  ^  ^  _  ^       ,    - 

'fatigue  all  patience;  the  confused  essences  of  uogels^WM  U| 
Hi  one  t^nd  (be  same  time  oiale  and  feinale^erial  ud  oorpoieslf 
|be  bodies  which  wbea  cut  tbroiigbi  'sooa  uoite  again;'  ihf 
jinking  of  eartb's  giaot  sons  to  pigmies,  and  mqcb  of  tbf 
)>usiness  of  the  poem,  which  debases  tbe  finer  parl^. 

.  ^  Neither  does  Milton  honour  the  angelic  host,  when  he  fkSsns 
(hut  on  the  gabbling  which  arose  B|nong  the  builders  of  Babel^ 
gf'faC  lattghttr  wns  in  heaven^  and  hoking  dowi^  to  mc  tie  iMwf 
strange y  ^c.     This  does  not  become  thrOues,  domiuatioi^  prlac^ 

jionjs,  virtuty,  powers/  ,       . 

'  The  hirtlle  in  heaven,  in  which  gunpowder  is  ioventad^ attd 
the  pelting  of  bills  resell  the  boldest  flights  of  tray^sty^ 

Quodcunque  ostcndis  mihi  sic,  iucrsdtlus  odit  ' 

..  We  vyere  astonished  to  find  a  defender  ia  4  critic  of  wdb^ 
i^^iljty.    Ue  redeeais  his  error  as  follows;  . 

'-  The  Paradise  oi  f  oqU,  which  Milto^  introduceSi  is  evidently 
imitHted  from  Arioslo's  Limbo  of  Vi^mties..  He  had  transited  somf  • 
part  of  this  passage  in^h^^'  Reformation  of  England."  Wht^suilit 
6d  with  Orlando,  which  prdijftsedly  tireated  dfV  ladies*  knig^htSi^  |U)4 
^allKDtiy,''  was  unl)Ccoming  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  JMMfifid^ 
^ajs  i/Q'0d  to  piafi^  ^MiUou's  hatred  for  tb«  4«rgjr  f^VdH^f^Ufll 
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jqdgvmit  to  admit  this  ci«8t«re  of  AtttwCei^ir  levity  to  fttAtS^  io  ih 
poem.  •     .  '        >  • 

■*  It  might  .be  askf>d,of  what  nse  were  the  walb  of  ParadUe  ?  Satajt 
overleaped  those  earthly  bounds  ;  and  aUp,  of  what  use  were,  the  ^taa 
of  4iiell  f  Satan  forces  his^  way- through  tfaemy  x>q  which  they  rcaaiacdL 
ever  after  .open  w|d^'  ^  .  » 

And  again : 

^Thjere  is  jome  confusioi^,  however^  in  the  foUowing  paftietilara. 
Satiin«iid  BeeWebab  cay  that  tAere  wintafmKein  Aeovvii,  that  God 
9t»ladg  intended,  tacrtate  beings  tqua^y  faoourtdmth  tkes9U$^ 
keaven  *  yet  God  says  that  be  created^  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
keaven  oceasiooed 'by  the  fall  of  the  accused  sptriU»and-to  dasb 
their  pride  and  joy  £>r  man  seduced.  .  Mil  tou  makes  Raphael  assimi'* 
.  late  the  aageis  strtick  by  light nii^  to  timorous  herds,  before  cat* 
tie  wiffe  fearfuL .  These  two  remanis  have  been  made  by  others*'    i 

Sometiaies  hell  is  light  in  the  extreme^  and' again  it  tt- 
dark. 

*  Milton  was  also  confused  in  hts  notiotis  bf  gold.  The  devils  dig 
it  in  hell ;  that  soil  niay  best  reserve  the  yreciaus  bane,  l  Yet  a  f*^^ 
lines  preceding  he  says,  the  pavement  of  heaven  was  trodden  gold  g 
^uidia  many  places  be  fi^ms  divine  ornat^nta  of  the  same  metal/ 

The  business  of  tlie  poem  conclude*  with  the  tenth  book, 
ftddfson  replied  to  this  remark  that/  had  not  Milton  repre* 
%ented  dur  first  paints ^  driven  otit  of  Paradise,  his  fall  of 
snan  would  hot  have  been  complete,  and,  consequently  hia 
.  actiaft  would  have  b^n  imperfect.'  To  this  Air.  £nsor  re» 
plies:  / 

*  Such  Is  the  language  of  a  lawyer  on  a  title  in  ejectment,  and  not 
of  a  critic  on  epic  poetry.  Paradise  was  lost  to  Adam  and  Eve  in 
|he  tenth  book,  whether  they  were  driven  from,  or  whether  they  re- 
mained on,  the  territory  (  f  Lden*  The  angelic  guardians  had  6em 
parted  ;  God  had  ordered  his  ministers  to  produce  various  changes 
M  tbejearth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  sky.  They  had  operated, 
and  severely  fult  rain^  /ce,  haily  and  *fo«?  distressed  the  land  ;  heen 
wnds  shattered  the  spreaatvg  trees  of  Eden  ;  discord  and  antipathy 
diilracted  the  beaais ;  profligacy  and  recrimination  embittered  the 
iptercourseof  Eve  and  Adain.  After  these  changes,  paradise  was 
fio  More.  There  areinnnmerable  objections  to  these  la^t  two  books  ^ 
as  apfirt  of  the  Pantdise  f^ost:  they  are  ah  episode  equalling  in  ex« 
Ifnt  ot^^  siji^th  of  the  whole  poem  ;  \%bich  ises^cessive.  1'hey  are.an 
episode  by  propliecy,  which  increases  the  fault  of  their  excesfuv^ 
extent ;  prophecies  should  be  brief.  They  are  an  episode  appen- 
ded ^p  the  poem  :  an  episode  should  be  wrought  into*  the  body 
of  the  composition.! 

BiH  scienpe  had^  aince  the  days  6f  Horner^  taioted  the 
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▼ernal  freshness  of  Jmoguage*  And  Mtltotf^  ^hoj  as  Dryden 
well  expresses  it^.'  saw. nature  through  tbe  spectadcn* of 
books/  seldom  paints  from  the  rapture  of  first  impressions. 
To  praise  his  sublimitj  would  be  a  waste  of  words.  Jt  19 
admiUed  without  eontradiction.  But.  we  are  at  a  loss  toNind 
that.^  b^nt  for  the  pathetic'  in  his  grand  work,  which  is  here 
added  to  his  virtues;  and  without  which,  the  verj  daring' of 
bis  flight  through  earth,  heaven>  and  space,  jad^s  and  wea- 
ries his'  reader.  The  situation  of  our  6rs{t  parents  is  of  itself 
a6!*ecting  in  the  extreme  ;  little  is  added  to  the  distress  by  the 
poet.  To  say  nothing  of  blank  verse,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
asserts  to  be  thought '  better,  merely  because  it  is  .easier,' 
bis  language,  according  to  the  same  critic,  ^  is  barsh  and 
barbarous;'  and  '  in  prose  and  verse  he  had  formed  his  style 
on  a  perverse  and  pedantic  principle.*  / 

The  real  estimation  in  which  a  poet  is  held,  is  not'dis* 
eoverable  so  much  from  critics,  who  arehis  eulogists  or  ce&- 
surers^  nor  from  universal  praise,  which  is  mere  fashion,  as 
from  the  involuntary  appeals  made  by  bis  countrymen,>and 
fbreigners  acquainted  with  the  language,  to  certain  happy 
expressions,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  delineations  of 
their  own  feelings.  The  dramas  of  ^akespeare  are  an  in* 
exhaustible' maig^zine  of  these  treasure*.  'The  opportaoiries 
afforded  by  Milton's  subject  were  incK«putably  less  freqnent  ( 
but  they  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved; 
and  few  areJndebled  to  the  Paradise  Lost  for  'giving  words 
Jo  sorrow' at  least. 

After  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  blemishes  of  MiIton« 
our  pritic>  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  vast  powers,, dwells  at 
length  on  his  excellencies,  from  thence  he  passes  to  jthe  com* 
panson.of  the  three  {greatest  eptapoets^  with  which  he  con*^ 
eludes  the  chapter, - 

Beforcf  we  take  leave  of  an  author  who  has  afforded  us  sq 
much  entertdintuent,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves,  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  the  public  some  few  detached  passages 
out  of  the  many  that  are  to  be  found  interspersed  through 
his  volumes,  remarkable  for  their  neatness  or  sense.  Some 
of  these  are  in  the  form  of  apborisms  ;  which,  with  the 
anecdotes,  are  mostly  borrowed  from  other  sources,  but  ad- 
.  mirably  adapted  by  this  writer  to  the  subjects  from  which 
they  seem  naturally '  to  spring.  They  are  portable  to  the 
memory  from  their  brevity,  and  pleasing  from  the  language 
in  which  they  are  couched.  The  following  are  subtnitted; 
as  instances : 

On  grace. 

•  Grace  is  royalty  without  force.* 
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^^ttif)£wHli  B'(rieiid  is  thinking  aloud/ 

On  the  utiUtjf  of  history. 
'^^tory  is  pbikMophy  teaching  by  eij^amplqi/ 

Qfi  dcing  ivfkr^  by  a  friend,  Ur^  £,  applies  frf  ^i  ^liriiptilf  «^ 
^Fprgetftliie^sis  partof  mtmory/ 

;   The  same  tht>tig|it  iva^  mbutdfd  idtp  tb^  fo^m  pf  ^  Greet; 
^jgram>  Vhicb  ^^  have  seen  thus  translated:  ^ 

^  All  hail^  Rempmbran^^,  and  Fovgetfulpess : 

Twee,  Memory,  trac^  what^'er  is  sweet  or  J^ind  j 
>Vhe^i friends  forsake  us,  or  misfortunes  presi!, 
Obliyion,  raze  the  repords  from  oyr  mind/  ^ 

Oti  vanUy,  -,    , 

.  ♦ThcTaio  uian  thinks  thai  every  one  regards  his  pei^u ;  that  aU 
l^ajc^  his  actionii  tiie  theme  of  their  diKqurse,  ^ike  i(  king  spoken  of 

S  some  French  travellers :  this  august  mpnar^h  ^overo^d  on  the  coast 
,  Guinea;  iu&tbroi)<^,wasablockof  wood  j  hiscanopy,  an  umbrella  i^ 
Ills  guards^  fc^^ir  men  with  hedge  stakes :  he  asked  his  visitors,  ^.'  An\ 
I  much  spoken  of  in  France  ?"' 

Qnfakehood, 
.  ^^Uloaoplierf  und  morflisU  dwell  on  its  abomiiiaiiom  and  wha 
JbM  «at  soun^  .th^4>raises  of  truth  I  Even  an  African  mother, 
wbone  ion  WM  vovAdod  in  resisting  the  Moors,  while  noumlng  over 
W4*®fc«  Ms,P«^^f  I  c.%<;kiining,  •*  H^  oevf r  to^d  a  lio.  no,  neyer/'  * 
On  poHticalJndepfndence. 

*  Faction  and  f^jjapalicism  are  allied  in  many  respects,  aud  princi'» 
paBy,  as,  in  both,  every  opponent  is  a  daemon,  and  every  cattdjutor 

^<ai)ett$edt' 

Ikfimition  of  sophUtfjf^ 

*  By.  sqphistry  I  ?iwn  ^intimate  an  intrigue  between  tru^h  and 
♦tror,  tl^at  the  argument  is  a  tissu^of  boih.' 

On  the  light  tM^^h  one  sfudjf  throxps  on  flno<4er. 

*  pow  captiv»ti|ig«r>aH  t^oi^  (md'm)  w^ch  diiipiay  thf  afiioitv 
jr  ^fc^t^rartb,  or  shew  the  aUiance  of  those  less  obviously  co^ 
^ed!  It  If  like  t^ie  .pleasure  which  friends  cfeeive.  whan  they 
^hd   tl^l  relatio^[iship  is  superadded  to  amity/  ' 

Qa  diffuiaKivg  human  nature. 

*  !  shall  satisfy  ^yatlf  with  th(^  w«ii]s  of  Wilberfbwe>  who  says^ 
\  tbi^t  n^n  h^  |«,itn  irpm  h»  high  original,  and  that  he  is  rotten  td 

Jhe  very  c..re,^  &r.     I  capoot  .ng^iy.  with  this  debasing,  unsocial  sen^ 

tence^    He  who  believes  that  himsilf  and  all  cithers  are  thus  execra. 

Wy  depraved, can^t  loyc  bis  neiahbo^r;for  he  must  hate  himself.' 

OnJrestinfemaki. 

*  The.  taste  which  ^  recororocnd,  contrasted*  with  what  1  bondemn. 
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difibrsas  tbe  sltliic  elttiitliUicKi'inarbte  from  Ae  bands  of  P)iidias^«iid  • 
ij^e  same  statue  besmeared  with  gold  by  the  f^ominaod  of  I^afo/  - 

St}€b  are  the  bl#iptiiiihea  «iid  ^laties  wliich  ocgorred  to  ut 
in  reading  and  considering  this  oAQst  le?irned  mi\d  important 
.m^fk.  It  w0re  to  b^  wii$l|ed  that  our  au thorns  opiDions  on  a 
iMtftaiii  point  bad  not  been  made  ppblic  through  the  rnediom ' 
0f  so  much  good  «e|iie  on  other  subjects.  H^  ha9  doubtlesa 
H. right  to  thinly  for  himself>  but  is  b^  nq  ineans  entitled  to 
t^  privilege  of  dmeminatiiig  bis  opiRiona^  whether  dohvey* 
ffd  in  iosidioui  bints  or  argumeotHi  to  ibe  di^(ifia^t  of  a^  te«» 
^ef.more  precions  tb^n  ail  knowledge  ;  abelief  in  wfiichtbe 
paly  B^re  comfort  and  hope  is  to  be  fout^d, 

Aet.  XIV.~r*e  Old  TeHamtnt  illmirated ;  being  EfpK^ 
cdiions  of  rtmarkabk  FacU  ai^d  PassageB  in  tAe  J$wi9h 
^criptutes,  which  have  been  objected  to  hi^  Unbelievers^ 
(ind  the  proper  understanding  of  which  may  be  rendered 
conducive  to  a  further  Acquaintance  with  the   Christiat^ 

•   Dispensation.     In  a  Series  of  lectures  to,  young  Persons 
By  Samuel  l^arker.  Cr.  8Vo;  6St  Crosby  and  Co.     1805, . 

,  WHEN  an  ^uthpr  expresses,  as  is  here  done  in  the  pre* 
^e^bis  wish  ^  that  free  enquiry  cpay  prevail  more  and  more* 
pur  features  relax  intoa^miie  at  ibe  repetition  of  so  cant^and^ 
in  this  age  and  country,  so  ridiculous'  a  sentiment,.  It 
l^igbt  really  be  conceived  thatMr.Parkerhad  '  fallen  pn  evil 
4ay8,  and  witb^darkqess  and  with  danger  compassed  round/ 
^^A  not  Qn  those  which  verify  the  seemingly  Vain  yet  nobis 

^  4#^nptipn  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ^oman  hi;* 
torians,  '  Rfira  teoiporuQi  felicitas ;  uhi  aentlre  quee  velif 
!(.  dicerp  quae  sentias,  8tc.'  (taeitus.)Tbe  period  of  free  en- 
quiry is  now  arrived^  and  no  opposiliop  can  arise  tp  check 
it  exc*ept  when  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  n\anner  fis  to  im^ 
pede  rather  than  facilitate  its  legitimi|te  object — tbe  acquis  ' 
fition  of  useful  truth,  ,  ' 

We  are  not  aware  that  these  remarks  can  posi|tbIy  be 
xpistal^en,  or  th^t  we  can  for  a  moment  be.  consider^  ''in 
any  othpr  character  than  that  of  the  advocates  of  general 
liberty :  but  we  i^re  indeed  Veiled  to  see  this  sickly  neqli- 
pacnt,  tnis  flipppcy  of  language,  this  nonsensical  jargoii 
bandied  about  either  with  no  g^ood  meaning,  or  at  best  with  ' 
pone  at  all.  If  it  have  no  meaning,  it  is  unworthy  of  noticejif 
It  have  any,ilis  an  insinuation  th^t  our  countrymen  have  not 
jetexercised  a  sufficient  freedoni  of  investigaiioB,and  is  there- 
fore a?  contemptible  for  its  jgnp^ance  a^  jemark^bje .  for  it« 
faUchood. 
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49»  SchiUr'i  Rise  mdPftignMoftlU  Bt^iai  XipubBi: 

*    .  Libertft%qtt»<rr<rta'men  respeicH'nierteni,  ' 

wim)ie  the  motto  of  the  republic  of  tetters  in  this  island  witlt 
flio»  utone,  who  are  unacqWoted  with  literary  History,  or 
voable  to  af>prec*iate  literary  exertion. ' 

Mcist  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  dif* 
fereni  eontroverted  passages  o^*  the  Old  Testament  are  here- 
brvMigbi  "before  uit  and  some  information  may  be  obla^ned" 
fmm  the  answers  to  be  found  in  this  c^mpilatibn  ;  yet  it 
Binat  be  regiieUed  that  we  drneover  too  often  a  deBciehcy  of 
ftpiriti  » want  of  that  confidence  wbieb  belongs  to  a  manf" 
who  b  assured  of  the  veracity  of  the*  cause  he  undertakes  t(> 
defend.  Modesty,  where  it  is  real,  is  certainly  one  ef  the 
characteristics  of  truth,  but  the  thick  t'«UU  of  iufidelity  arc 
not  to  be  pii^rced  by  diffidence  or  hesitation, 

*  Jf.  is  said  that  the  earth  bears  many  marks  of  the  transactians 

wtidi  ar«  recufdi-a  in  the  iiebrew  scripturts/    ?.  2. 

*  m ^, 

*  Tfce  labours  of  critics  have  douUtless  dope  pinch  towards  re» 
9xoviMg  objectiom  which  have  bfen  made  to  the  .Mosaic  ttccount 
of  the  creation^  ^et  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  ciif)icui(ics  stiil 
lemain.     Probably  the  narration  is  to  be  Considereil  us  adapted,  to 

wlgar  apprehensions  rather  than  as  phllobophicallv  just.  Bu$ 
though  we  xxmkc  tim  concession,  yet  uc  must  ackiiowiedge  that  we 
|ttiv<^no  history  of  tha  cieatiou  so  ancient  or  so  credible.'     t,  ISt  ; 


*  If  wf  tmpartiaDy  examine  these  psahns  or  odes/  (ii  p.  those 
•rf  l>avid),  *  1  think  ibey  will  tend  to  confirm  our  behef  in  the  di« 
vine  authurily  of  the  Jewish  religion.'     F.  S??* 

Is  this  the  tone  and  dignity  of  truth?  Is  this  the  languafi^e 
which  ifr  to  eontifin  the  wavering,  and  ree]aiit)  the  infidel?  * 

We  must  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Parker  Kill  re-cast 
bis  thoiights>and  inform  htm  at  the  same  time  that  we  think 
a  wock  of  half  the  bulk  would  be  better  oalcnlated  for  those 
ittto  whose  bands  the  present  is  likely  to  fail-^' the  young 
people  statedly  attending  at  the  meeting  house  near  the  west 
gaie,  Lewes.* 

Ar  r.  XV,'— //w^>ry  of  the  Rise  uud  Progress  of  the  lieU 
gian  iitpublic,  twiH  ffie  Revo/utiim  under  Fhi^ip  JL-  inr 
i'htfJiifg  a  Detail  «/'  the  primurjf  Crusts  ofs  that  tntmory 

.  uf)/e  KvtfU.  From  tht  Qerman  Original  of  Fredtrii^ 
fichifltr.      By  Thomas  Home.      8i?a.  4s.  Od^  .  Coxhe«df 

INf'the  siKiecnth  century,  the  genius  of  civil 'liberty 
Hrose  in  the  United  Proviuces  of  the  Netherlands,     Thi^ 
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w1iol«rfal*cei>f  ttb^itiMD  imightj.  momaathy  ^f  Spain- iHvi 
emp]oj9d  iolits  extirpaftioft  ;  jbutiti  thta^asin  other  iiiAtoi^* 
cesyttie' spirit  of  freedom  was  rather  augpieotc^  thao-  i^up* 
prMMd  by  the  attempts  w.hich  Werfi  made  to  smother  or  to 
caliogi^tfb  the  geoial  flame.  The  author  of  the  present 
work.^Efesa  rapid,  and  aomeiimes  not  very  piear  or  distinct 
•iwlch  of  the  causea  which  led  to  the  separation  of  tbejUni^  - 
ted  Provinces  from  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  Clearness  of 
narralioo  is  the  6rst  excellence  in  history ;  bnt  we  often 
find  in  the  writers  of  the.presentdav,  instead  of  alucidar* 
rangementof  particulars  and  detail  of  facts,  only  a  few 
scatteaad  notices,  which  are  buried  in  a  mass  of  political  cmt 
raoralobservatiofis.  We.  have  a  dearth  of  information,  but  ' 
a  rich  harvest  of  reflections.  Instead  of  transactions  emr 
bodiedin  a  palpable  form,  and  in  all  their  characteristic  perr 
aonalitiea,  we  are  rather  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  ^^ 
stractionsy  which  bear  bnf  a  slight  resemblance-  to,  and  ex- 
cite but  a  faint  idea  ]of  the  original  event.  A  narrative, .  in  . 
order  to  be  clear,  ougKt  to.  be  circumstantial  without  bejog 
prolix*  Prolixity  can  be  avoided  only  by  al  judicious  selec* 
tion  of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  fenturesoi^  every 
transaction  ;  by  t^e  omission  of  those  circumstances,  which 
would  only  encumber  the  narrative,  without  elucidating  the 
fact,  and  by  the  retention  of  such  as  principally  fix  .tile  at* 
tention  and  heighten  the  interest.The  historian  should  know 
how  to  select  and  to  compress  ;  and  at  once  to  be  general 
i|od  minute.  An  enumerution  of  too  many  particulars  may 
a^rve  only  to  perplex  tlie  reader  in  a  labyrioth  of  detail  ;  and  ' 
loo  few  must  leave  the  narrative  destitute  o(  characteristic 
resemblance  and  local  or  personal  ai^mation.  In  the  present 
work  of  Schiller,  the  narratirve  does  not  appear  to  be  suffici* 
ently  circumstantial  ;  and  those  who  knew  nothing  olVthe 
period  whicli  he  describes  before  they  took  this  work  in 
l^and,  will  not  be  much  edified  by  the  perUsaL  The  diction 
is  often  flowery,  with  severat  instances  of  bad  taste,  some  of 
which  perhaps  belong  to  the  translation,,  but  of  which 
others  secfm  to  be  faithfully  copied  from  the*  original.  The 
translation  however  is  on  the  whole  far  from  being  badly 
executed  i  and,  when  we  consider  the  diificulty  of  translate 
ing  from  the  Gernlan,  we  are  not  unwilling  to"  bestow  on  it 
n^  conniderable  share  of  praise. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  house  of  Burgundy  became^ 
sovereigns  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Meclieriands*  By  the  > 
marriage  of  Mary,  the  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  oald, 
with  Maximilian,  the  third  son  of  the  eulperor  Frederic, 
those  fine  and  flourishing  provinces  were  stdded.  to  *the  do- 
Ipintons  of  th(s  house  of  Austria.    Phi)ipthe  Fair,  who  wj^ 
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-«M  i«»Mia;  4UMi«»€!lMrksibe.<flb|  the  am  of  Pbiltp 
<l^liM  Spanish .qi}eei»«de(Tolv«d  ib€  ricii  iriieiiUiiicc  of  (ipsii^ 
i0f  Ihe  two  Sicilies,  oHhe  new  worl^i  rad  of  the  iNclbcriMidai, 
^"Tlie  J^elboi^lanils  nm4  at  this  limelbefoGW  of  kidmlnr  mai 
ilb««9Hrt  of  commerce.    Here  nanufoctotcsflMJUiAMC^lMl 
ihei^evenueoftltefxioharch  was  inci^aBed  more  bj  4ite  lohN 
itifs  vb^h  ifacf  4eiived  iVooi  tbe  excf irionft  of  febuiactiitt  .poAr 
tipn  of  his  subjeeltj  tbra^bf  ihe  poiseauon  of  4he  Spao^ 
Hoilies.    Co0lflleree  o^nnqt  Dourtsb  withool  QiTt)>liiM9Ajr>;  im4 
^keae  fXMi9ifie»|  ivhiol)  «vere  the  meet  eommercii^lj  epaee  else, 
the  mwft  fiw  of  w^  in  guro|>e.    Tbe  authoritjr  lof  ibe 
eoiK:i«if  ft  wai  limited  by  thf  Wh  ;  aed  n6  veil  coa|d  be 
iBar)*itden,  no  taxet  iemd,  iMod  no  <^[|»fetfiicf #  iotoodiioei 
U%o  Ihe  Mi»loittretio«  ef  publkt  aiSRife>  wilhoot  4di»e  eeoi- 
txsrreDceiiif  ^he  three  estacoB,  eomjiefied  .of  |he  aobitit3(% 
4fae  c)ergy>  and  the  towns.    SThe  prt>vfiipes  vese  verjr  jean 
|oa»  of  their  Ijberqr  and  their  privileges,  wliich  bowemf 
|»'oved  bnt  a  fej^le  i^aippart  against  the  lyrannv  of  Cbarkt 
Und  of  his  skni,.    The  Netheidaads,  whieh  had  h^^  eble  tn 
UtaifiUdn  their  indi^pendence. tinder  the  h<^u8e  Off  Bargsodj^ 
lost  their  eonaecioence    wben  the^  beean^e  a  subordinate 
member  of -the  Spaeittb  montrchy.     Charles  was  ititeoi-  o^ 
fendefing  4heir  fori^e  subservient  to  his  scheoiesi  of  ambitiOM^ 
#ad  eonseuvetiily  wasliUleiiidiHed  to  respect  iboee  priirU 
le^es  wblph  opposed anjP!>obsMde  to  hl^  d^gn^*    The.se«- 
Vral  pro V inches  possessed  distioct  privileges  ^ind  difiertisft 
forms  of  admlmstratiotiy  which  gave  a  complexity  w,  thei 
tncrvemeiit  of  tite  whole,  not  at  afl  favourable  to  that  onity 
lof  op^E^ration   which  Ci)arles  desired*      Bat  Charles  acte^ 
with  more  ctrcu inspection  ai)d   less  ferocity  than  bis  sook 
Conscious  that  the  gain%  of  commerce    mast,  redound  tfi 
4he  infsr^se  of  his  revenue^  and  thi^t  comtnerce  could  ng^ 
flourish  without  some  portion   of  civil  liberty,  he  did  net 
tiolate  the  freedom  of  b'^  HataVian  and   ^^lejinisli  subjeeta. 
^vith  the  s«ime  uiidisling^)ishing  violoiceas  t'bilipy  whose bi«> 
gotry  o^tf  n  prevented  i^im   from  discerning  that  course  of 
action,  which  has  policy  Avoiild  other'^ise  have  prescribed.    > 
Civil  nod  reUj^ious  liberty  iure  intimately c(>nnected.    Botb 
ifnply  the  freedom   oi  the  will :   and  all  uanecessanry  rer~ 
'|itraint«  on  that  frei^diom  i^nust  deteriorate  tlie  cbaractier>  and 
lit  the  individual  to  be  a  slave.    The  thraldom  of  the  tpiad^ 
wilt  soon  generate  that  of  the  body  ;   and  the  dM  safestep, 
•towiirds  political  emancipation,  must  be  the  emancipation io!f 
the  mind  from  those  ter^ra  qr  preju^i^esj  which  pc^^sn^^ht 
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I^Mfkoitff  ill  iflM»y«  W4%i  ir  miUd  the  MbMMtibN^ 
wUisb  ipodictd  ^  gr«ttt«r  ffe«dc4ii  .ot' opi^^  in  Teligioii^ 
m«Jk^|l|».JVM  iK»M«ftii|i«<i:it^i|li  (|^9e«M«n  buUoetft  of  poUtimA 
f&earch.    Men  became  more  cUnsckius  of  -iheffeiii  dtigiiilnfi 

tb^^aa-yiauire;  -wkA  the  i^pf^ini^glii  tb^^y-  Qfaiuioeiliiltii 
true  geniiu.^'.tlMt'dooii'Hpef  nrlitdb  represents  ail  maaai 
kind  4)0  the  taoie  >evel  ^fia'  b4Hpbie.^|M»riaacet>Q  |be  I'Hthtfr 
of  mercies  the  more  tb^y.  fHl  the  fWni^of  tre^ocn  §lotriflk|f 
lif  :ibekc|irefi$tii  Tbe  Mi  ^ee^s  of  ilid  reibriiteitioit  id  the 
LUir.CaiMiQ;iet,were  dispersed,  by  Ihe  ipwaesitant  meit;hARti|> 
Wba  bed  fo(a>edaB  eftt^(>K9bnieiit  aAiiWiirerp  Hiid  Am^^f^ 
Amn.  .M^oy  of  (h^  tielgi^  iH^bU»ty  teceiv^tbeir  edacaiioitt 
at  Geneva,  where  tbey  iiqbibed  .tbe  dootrtoee  of  Galirinv 
Tfaie  diffusion  of  these  dQ^trinea  w«s  greatly  pmmoiiei  tif 
that  Taritd  iateBeoor«e  wHieU,tbe  reiatioita  of  coiiiKiierto*eR** 
couragad.  In  ^aconmuoity  inhere  aoiiinierce'*  ftoarisbedr 
ihevitefof  dienioDastie  in«tiluiiQO«j  ivbicb  are  fiiVouraWe 
to  beggary  fuid  idlenftssr  sMi^t  have  been  readily  perceived^ 
«id  severely  condemoied.  Tbe  reforiAedrdigiaiiy  which  was> 
^tirely  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  the  dilsigii  of  tuph  eHa^ 
bUahmentSj  was.tberefore  in  uiMsan  witbtiie  public  opinienT  . 
and  the  late  invention; of  the. typographical  arfe,  faoiliilatei^ 
toecifttulationof  theargooieoUi'SftUr^.aiid  )an)pooQt  wbiitii^ 
Vera  produced  in  a  continually  in^^eas'mg  utiundanceaglitmc; 
tbc.errora  ^nd  superaMiionspf  the  Komialic^roh.  Thug  there 
wfif  acontinoai  and  loidtiplied  aeeet^oo'of  pr6ieljte9  to  thtf 
new  doctrine*  Charles  made  Qvery  «iibr^tto  maiiftain  the  cve^ 
ditof  the  oldfaithj^and^  prevent^the  inereasaof  thenei^; 
But  tbe  trutbs>  which  had  onoe  been  divulged^could  nocrtBa^ 
dily  be  suppressed;  aaf]  theerrorsjfWlitch  bad  been  e.vi^W 
fiedj  could  aoteai^ily  .vpgain' their  original  authority.  't\}0 
fires  of  persecution  were  lighted  up,  .but  without  proclruciii^ 
the  effect  which  was  expected.  Severe  prohibiiio(i?>>;  a^-^ 
companied  with,  heavy  penaUiesi  were  issued  against  Mie  p&^i 
rusalof  the  scriptures,  against  public  and  private  conven* 
tides>  and  against  all  discourses  on  Uie  topic  ,of  religion; 
Whoever  was  convicted  of  cberi;)hing  tb^  new  opinions  vra4^ 
dismissed  from  his  employments;  and  those  who  dissieniu 
nated  heresies;^  were  pat  to  death.  The  men  were  huug  f>^ 
beheaded^and  the  women  bm^ied  alive.  ;  Bii^*  uirles,  iindiu^ 
that  these npieastt res  were  insufficient  to  preveiu  ihe  dissemitij^^ 
tion  of  the  new  doctrines^  had  conceived  the  design  of  introii^ 
ducing  into  tiie  Neihefiands  thatallrpow^rlul  instruni:^nl  of 
religious  nnifcHrmityj  the  Spanish  inquisition.'  The  miem 
Dteution  of  this  ittferOttl  engine  of  spiritual  oppression  spr^^cji. 
af  eoeral  i^larm  t(ir^u|[hout  theoountry..    Tha  l>;^sy;hu4D  fff 
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i^uie  WBS  stitU  the '  inMtiflct«|fes  were  ies^tieiy  M^Pti^f^ 
fiuie  presented  the  fedtui^  of  desp^r.     H«M  dbt  €hiii4ei 
ibaadoned  bis  f^oject^tbtef^irin  of  tfte'MMIi'y  ilii^lin^UtiMy' 
bttvreifsued)  .      .:^ 

r  But  in  Che  oilier  provinces^  this  mslrliittion  preiafleS-Mafl 
iU  merciless  fury,,  and  il  fs  eottnputed  that  during  tb^  reign 
of  Charles/ not  ie^ilhan  ftve  hundred  Ifadiis6ndperst)hs  were 
lacrrficed  on- account  of  iheir  reltgiotrs  optnions* 

Still  Ui€  flame  of  rebellion^  tvfaich  raged  so  ftAmHf 
doling  the  govc^minent  of  Philip,  #as  kept  under  glaring 
that  of  Charks.    The  discontent  of  his  sut^ects  was  ftt  some 
meaaure  mitigated  by  the  great  0T€lot9  of  hts  reign,  vhlch^* 
if  they  did  not   conciliate  loVe^  commanded  admiration. 
The  manners  and  conduct  of  Charles^  at  the  sKme  timei 
iended,notwithstanding  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  administfa<«>' 
lion,  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nethef- 
laod't.     He  had  been  bofn  among  them ;  Und  he  had   con^* 
.4:eiVed  a  predilection  for  their  language^  manners  and  cti^^ 
kims.    The  '  habits  of  bis  domestic  life  were  more  agreeable 
tb  theirsi  ^1^^"  ^^  those  of  bis*  Spanish  subjects.     He  coit^ 
Tersed  with  them  M^ilh  a  sort  of  affectionate  fieimiliHrity }' 
and   their  hearts    were  often   Won  by  the  couneoUs  and 
obliging  faci^ty  of  bis  address^  when  they   were  on  ttrir 
point  of  being  totally  alienated  by  the  curelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  measures.     Charles,   when  he  renotinced  tfa^ 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  in  favour  of  his  son;  wotrM 
gladly  have  transferred  to  him  the  affections  of  the  people. 
At  the  awful  solemnity  of  his  abdication^  he  earnestly  re>« 
commended  to  him  the  paternal  care  of  these  countries  as 
the  richest  jewels  of  the  crown.    The  ambition  of  PhHip 
was  not  less  rapacious  than  that  of  his  father,  but  it  wits 
not  so  much  restrained  by  the  sensations  of  humanity,^  or^ 
even  the  considerations  of  an  enlightened  policy.  A  religious 
bigotry  bad  entirely  frozen  up  the  se^isibilities  of  his  heart ; 
and  not  one  tender  sensation  was  admitted   into  his  bosom 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  intolerance.     His  notions  of  the 
regal  dignity  weree^xalted  far  above  the  level  of  i^eason^and 
^of  common  sense;  and  he  conceived  the  people  as  if  born 
for  no  olhar  purpose  than  to  gratify  the  ambitioti  of  the 
prince.    As  he«was  a  Spaniard  -by  birth,  he  did  not  inherit 
any  of  bis  father's  predilection  for  the   natiVe  Vivacity  or 
unreserved   manners  of  his  Flemish  subjects.     A  monastic 
education  had  tended  to  extinguish  all  the  social  sympathies; 
and  to  communicate  a  degree  of  austerity  to  his   sentiments 
and  manners,  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  and 
repugnance-to  his  people*    Soppo^^in^  his  religious  ihtdte' 
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Irsiice  lo%e  Mfistffenited  .hr^-ifi«  enpnpit  9t«r<k>it  vif'tte 
^ftuty ,  thode  ilimsttves  of  tlie  lixMt  sa»uu)ntfry  ^  p^se<Mli«o6 
-mlhick  ivodld/hirv«'  reddled  trvery  imvil^ated  h^M«  ffeoiiiM 
itilhtuin  ffJElalter  of-con^ience,  and  instead  of -eifcillii^lKi^ 
Biorse  they: cCkOiaiilfMied bis  t^ mingled  approbation.  W^i^to 
his  cofiduei  wt«s most  tntel,  be  probably  thuuglil  it  aio.sft  wt^ 
beptuMe  to  diel'atiicrof  iii€r«!ies.  v     * 

tn.vaiii  did  CWles  endeuvoor  Vo  render  Hh  iofi  aft  «A»}«*<^ 
^f  MSkvium  to  the  Fiemtngs^'  Titere  wh$  nrKMi^  m  dfd 
Bianners  or  deport nirut  of  PhiUp  ae  aii  calcif<Med'to  pro<« 
mole  ihisi  eiMl.  He  could  not  condescend  to  prwotkie'  aitj 
tneo^  «f  tiie  most  easy  mdthoda  ot'bbtainiTig  ^popuktrtty^  Coa- 
•diaity  sucrounded'  w  his  Spaoisb  attendants^  hardly  Miy 
fiattve  of  the  JdetbcrlaDck  could  obtain  accns :  io  hti 
persoq.  His  countenance  was  oversptead  .mth  m  wAkm 
gloom,  wbicb  waa  not  relieved  by  one  ray  of  eotnptaiSeiN^ 
At  aill  the  tokens  of  respect  which  he  received^  aml«icpfV»- 
sidntaf  jo^  with  which  be  was  saluted.  The.  haaghty  ear« 
riageof  the  son  was  contrasted. with  the  famihar  cocfrtl^jr 
•f  the  father  ;  and  the  Flemings  could  insiiuite  no  compa- 
rison between  ll^em,  which  was  not  unfavourable  to  Cliesuc- 
eessor  of  Charles.  Their  aflbctions  were  tfrecoreraUy  e^ 
tranced  by  the  ap{>e&raoce  of  Philip  ;  and  th^  fitem<to4iaife 
been  UQanimousiy  excited^  itot  oiore  by  the  love  0f  ^  hbeny^ 
than  by  the  personal  hatred  of  theioviereiign,  4o  restfit  the 
naeooditional  tyjrauoy^  whidfr  they  saw  that  he  meditatedftt 
efitabl»h« 

Thesovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  the -first  par t  »f 
bia  imperial  power  which  Charles  res4gned*  l^he  cereia<^ 
nytook  place  al  Urussels  in  the  presence  of  a  solemn  coa* 
Tocatioo.  When  Charles  had  conckided  his  addresrs,  *  Phi-  , 
lipdropt  upon  his  knee  before  hitn,  seized  his  hand,  presided  it 
kk  his  iips^aiid  received  his  paternal  blessing.  A  4ear'  sU>!e 
Jkoin  hia  eyelids  for  tlie  last  time.  Ail  the  i>y  atamicrtdr 
MRept.  .It  wasiau  hour  never  to  be  forgotten/  After  W«- 
lip  had  tai^n  the  coronati(3n-.oath  and  received  the  ho- 
nageof  the  state^  Charles  the  fifth  abivndoned  his  fuilafc*;* 
atikussels  aadf.  retired  to  a  private  house,  whence  lie  departed 
to  cad  his  turbulent  and  ambitious  life  in  the- silence  and 
^napca  of  a  monastery. '     . 

The  sovereignty  of  the  NeUierlands  on  the  acc^fJi<in  of 
Philip  GOfDprebeodedth^  four  duchies  of  Brabant,  •  Liuibur^  ^ 
Luxemburg  and  Guelders;  the  seven  provinces  o(  Anoi  , 
«>f  Heanegau,  of  Flauder«^  Namtir,  Zutphtn,  Uuiiand  ar<d 
Zealand;  the  mnrgraviate  of  Antweip,  and  the  five  ford- 
tbjpsofi>iasland^iVlj;chelfl,  Utrecht^  OvcijJiStl   and   <jro-t 
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4M  a^tf^iffieMniifr^m^thkbagU^ 

Mmgim  I  tenpriMog'  ^aOiniitf,  'wbicby  .*m  hifltnftry  wmA 
ricibei,  was  not  iofetior  %o  any  .filMopetfi  Mida  Bui 
Ibe  arbitrary  spirU  of  ihemoiiairch^eDaibilied  with  bis  re1i& 
giMs  bigotry,  soon  occasipoei)  tbe  loto  of  tfais  yalumk 
lippeodage to  his  croWn.  Tbe  character. of. a  soveftiigit 
usually  affords  the  most  ceHain  due  to  tbe  events  of  bbreigdi 
Tbe  education  of  Phirip  had  stifled  or  exlatpated  those  ^sooal 
u^mp^thies,  tbe  seeds  of  whieb  are  planted  by  nature  in  the 
boscHii  of  flMn,  The  vacuity  of  his  miad  was  occopidl  only 
by  a  narrow  selfishness  or  a  domineering  superstition.  Tm 
Peity  whombe  worshipped  was  a  riiereiless  *  being,' tbe  ol^ecl 
of  his  fear  father  than  of  bis  lov^  His  poikical  creed  was  iif 
ifoisoowitbhi^religtoosiand  boCb  Weve  <^oalIy  adverse,  fcg 
the  happioess  pf  fnan)[ind»  Charles weis  i<ltolerant>»  bat  bia 
intotereocil  was  ofteo  jrestraioed  by  considerstioal  of  polieyi 
and  views  of  iilterest.  ^  Bat  the  intoIeraODe  of  Philip  was  iiM 
of  this  variable  kind ;  It  was  a  fixed  role  ofaetioh  '  and-  a  per** 
manept  printiiple  of  belief*.  Cijarlea  was  governed-  more  bjr 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  bis  present  inierestf  Ffailip  was 
a  slave  to  the  prejudices  of  bis  education,  aad  the  auggestioaw 
of  bis  priesU.  ^ot  at  ali  aoqiiainted  with  thediflfOdltjof 
iforcins  the  opinions  or  determixiiag  the  voKtibbs  of  tbe 
mind,  he  iniasaned  that  his  doginatk^a^  only  was  <ieoess«ry 
to  produce  ao  unvaryipguoifonnity  of  beiieft  >  Tbe  ediclil 
of  his  father  against  hereiry  wereeoforded  with  unmitigatetl 
craeJt^,;  and  tbei  Spanisb  inqoisitien  was  ipthidiiced  iniw 
the  Netherlands  with  ail  its  concomitants  of  horror  atid 
ltespair>  Cardinal  jitiabnei  wits  tbe  founder  of  this  barba*^ 
f  ous  institatibn^  which  was  supported  by  the  monlareh;  as  tbd 
most  powerfol engine  of  avarice,  and  oppression,   ,  It  0on« 

\  i'erred  on  ibe  prince  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  andir 
treasures  of  his  subjectt>»  lis  principal  object  W8;s  to  felti^i 
the  free  agency  of  the  niiodi  and  to  stop  that  progress  of 
discussion^  which  seemed  equally  iniitiical  to  the  ahar  and'td 
thethrone^  But.the  establishment  of  such:a  tribuoaU  wt^ch 
at  once  suspended  ah  freedom  of  intercourse^  and.  filled  etef^ 
circle  with  afuspicion  and  dismay^  could  not  be  endured  b j  4i 
people  whose  habits  were  comniercial  and  whose  spirit  wHa 
inde[>endent«Jl  revolt  ensued)  which  finally  caused  tbesepa^ 
ratiot)  of  seven  provinces  from  the  Spanish  monaraby,  aiMl 
added  anenher  proof  to  this  memorable  truth,  ttiM  the  force 

*  pi'  opinion  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  tbe  ferceof  alios  1' 
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able  William  Pitt,  dehvtredin  Trfnittf  College  Chapet, 
Cambridge,  December  l^JUflSSf*^  ^y  William  Edward 
Freliyman  Tomline.  Se^omdlEdiiion^  4lo»  Etads.     1806« 

THIS  speech  it  erideiiUy  well  ifitended^  and  strictly  con* 
f<^tvsk%  with  tbenewesi;  aodipo&t  approve4  ffc^ipfs  for  making 
an  academical  dpclacnation,  .  Th(^  fo|f^w}DS  instances  of 
be#Jutifql  aphorisms,  ao4  of  Uiat  (Wing.^M|giinwty  of  tbo/ngbt 
i^iiich  perv^ules  l^wenty^tfii^epagesqiiafii^i^ 
luiid^enal  admiralion*.  ,     ,<  V  .:,  .      .^ 

.niu  A.prafottiidfemark  wkh.  which  Ml^lIrOBUiiieit^iftad 
at<tiiaiop6Diiig^  .  ^  .'•.  •  *•  w  >  .;•..' 

'^'An'jfn'qiifr^jr  into  the  tonduct  aiidcharacter  ofj^ktanil*  inqstti«^  - 
eisnTei)  IS. al Ways  interesting  and  instructive 5  aniritf  woqid  be  yffll-^ 
cult  to  liame  a  person  to  whom  this' observation  more  justly  apjyKeSj- 
ihan  t6  Mr.  Pitt/  '  •     .    .        .  . 

'  s;^  Anediet  profound  retolarki  mafOaUigtbefCDn,  wkb  a 
tettuf^at/ttaongh  uufot^ilieeQ  Redaction  fttN»  kbri^         - '^t 

^  By  liis  efforts,  that  confederacy  was  formed,  ^ly^ch^had  it  bac^ 
properly  directed,^'might  have  contrijlHited  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe ;.  and  its  want  of) success  was- owing  to  causeji Qver whic^'  ha 
could  have  110  controul.  The  merit  of  thi&  last  measure  of  hfr* 
Pitt's  government  is  but  too  evident  from  the  cdnsequ'eoces  its  failure 
has  produced ;  and  the  treaties  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his 
political  wisdom,  a^d  of  the  high  estiQiation  in  which  he  was  held  ' 
in  foreign  courts,*         •  .         J .  > 

15*  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  tb^  conclnding  seQ'^ 
tteu^^  which,-  m  it  far  tsanscends  the  general  tenor  of  tfia. 
performance^  should  seem  to  have  bean  taken  iprom  the  cor^' 
rected  theme  of  some  school-boy, 

*  His  body  is  buried  iapeaic^,  honored  by  the  mournful  tributa 
of  a  grateful  people:  his  fame  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem* 
brance  ;  it  shall  never  cease  to  shine,  unsullied,  above  the  transient 
mists  of  earth-bom  envy;  andHewhoVas  his  guide  through  life, 
8j)d  his  hope  and  consolatiori  in  deatK»  willjpi(oclaim  it  iu  faeatenly 
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Jl^RT.  ly.— yf  iiprmoir  oci^«ion<df  *y  the  Oircumstanfet'df  iTU  late 

f'lorioui  ekd  deefsivt  Vittory  phiai^4  ^y  the  British  tlett  ftnd^ 
^  Cmmmtd  of  Lord  VUanmt  Jfelion;  otdr  the  Vombinffi  iand  mora 
'  mtmA'ow  Forces  ofTrmite  and  S/f&m^  of  Trafalgar ^  oh  Maadanf 
2\st  October,  1S05.  Delivered  on  board  hUMajest/sShip  Britim^ 
i^a^  ai  Sfa^  m  Swfday,  id  Nao.  nos.    By  Lamrence  HaUor^^ 
PJ>.  CkapbUn  of  tfksitidSh^.     4/o.  Si.  6d.  G^^pdmr^  l«tf ;  ; 
Tl|S  pi^nent  iemioi)»  wluch,  though  preached  long  sincei  has  ' 
juply  jo^t  f1»^}^pd  n^  woi^ld  haye  needed  oo  particular  noHica  aft^jr 
the  great  ntfipher  wjS  ^vwa  revieyfed  on  the  safne  subject,  had  it  not 
been  the  work  of  one  who  *  wa^  honored  ivitjif  \\kie  fr^endsljip  of  t^p 
illuatnotif  hero'  to  wheie  memory  it  is  *  most  affectionately  devoted/ 
II  is  wffhtco' tw.oelehmta  a. aationai.adyantafei  yet  at^h^-Hmiv  Mttie 
with  a  deep  aaoie  of  opr  nationa^^os;'^  and  with  a  degr^  of  ^jifig 
which  we  are  not  inclined  to  wound  by  any  censure  of  petty  faults 
ipid  imperfections* 

Art.  l8.-^if  Sfrmfm  preached  hffore  4he  t^rds  Spiritual  and  TVm- 
poral  in  the  Abbey  Churchy  Westminster^  on  Friday  fan*  30,186^", 
By  the  Bishop  of  St.  pavid^s.  4to.  }s,  Rivingfons.   UFOT. 

TH&i^lP<M|  ippftin^^  to  \^  prea<:hed  before , the, Hoi^  qf.Lords 
pn  th^e  50th  of  4an.|  which  hi^d  been  discontinued  for  ^omfi  years*  if 
was  his  mejesfy^s  pleasure  should  be  revived  this  year,  and  Dr.  Bur« 
gto  was  called  iipon  to  fulil  this  service.  He  inculcates  the  neces* 
rityof  national  t^pentance,  and  very^roper]y  observes  that  it  can 
he  prodaced  only  by  the  repentance  of  indtvidoals.  The  style  will 
not  detra<!t  frqfp  t|ie  repfitatioD  which  the  author  has  acquired  as  s 
'  ^holar,  but  we  think  he  appears  now  and  then  to  be  destitute  of  his 
wonted  vigour,  and  tWarrangcmei^t  is' not  very  obvious. 
^  The  following  passage  i^xcited  our  attention ; 

tip  fill  ^untries  la^s  were  instituted  .ip  support  of  religion  an^ 
morality,  of  ^ivil  ana  social  rights.  Tfie  laws  o|a  c|)rjstian  people 
should,  therefore,  never  be  at  yariapce  with  the  lawsof  tbe  gospel, 
.  Tet  io  tl^is  country  thefe  exists  more  than  oiielaw  directly  fontrary 
f9  the  word  of  Ood,  ^^d  npufc  more  iQagri^ntly  $o  thab  that  by  whicti 
a  crifne,  fhich  (Gfeid  ha9  placed  at  the  head  of  ^orta}  sins,  is  rn^uced 
|o  the  class' of  pivil  misdemeanours;  a  criine  wbiph  pod  ha9seutence4 
to  exclttsipn  from  ^eayen,  is  tolerat^  by  a  pecuniary  fine#  We  re* 
prpf|ch»  and  justly,  the  church  of  Rome  for  its  sale  of  indolgenciei 
ani)  pardons;  yet  by  an  inconsistency  which  is  disgraceful  to  out 
\nym%  fhe  fiunishment  of  oae  pf  t{ie  giWtest  offences  agaiost  religion 
l^nid  m^fality,  (and- which  in  many  other  polities  has  been  punisbe<( 
ifith  death  or  infaiyiy)  is  pmrnuted  for  money/ .   *  '^ 
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Aft«.  t9«^-On0ire«/  CM^Mf,  or  an  ItimttaUm  9ftlkSa€iei.8$rip* 

pfikfi  Emitm  Natioiuand  espedaliif  the  JfW^tkertin  oUudtdyH^^ 

Cotkded^fir^mtkemoit  telebraied  TraotlU(»fi^ni  the  moitmnimnt 

.    CrUk$.    B.jf.*Smimf  Buritr.   Vol,  9.  B90.9$,     Williams  tfn^ 

THE  ftUthoi'  has  here  performed  an  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  ehristfanity^  hf  presenting  the  poblfc  with  a' work  at  once  cheap* 
entf^rtaining.and  instructive.  The  purchasers  are'  requested  to  cancel 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  which  came  out  some  time  ago, 
«nd  to  insert  the  new  oife  here  annexed. 

Aiit'.SO,*-*^^  Charge  to  iht  Cktgy  at  the  primary  Visitation  in  the 
Month  of  August  1806,  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  father  in  God 
Samtielf  by  Divine  Permission^  Lord  Bishop  <>/  St.  Asaph.  4to^ 

Is.    Ratcbard.  1806. 

• 

THIS^the  last  oharg^  deliiwred  to  the  clergy  «(f  St.  Asaph,  by 
Dr*  Hofsiey,  their  late  bishop,  bears  evident  inteftial  marks  of  the' 
iaMteur^  which  was  a  prominent  churacteiistic  of  that  prelate,  in 
Inbiical  iitevacure  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  e<|ttal  to  him,  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  acknowledge  that  the  consciousness  of 
superior  talent  often  rendered  him  supercilious  and  overobearing* 
The  principal  p^Mints  discussed  in  this  charge,  are  the  irregular  prac"- 
tites  which  prevail  among  the  clergy,  of  engaging  curates  to  officiate  * 
without  a  licence^rom  the  bishop :  *  for  this  ffiulr,'  says  Dr.  U.U  shall 
proceed  agaiust  the  curate  till  1  compel  him  to  desist  from  officiate 
ingx'  the  *  ignorance  of  the  clergy  respecting  ihe  marriage  act,'  is  the 
next  subject  of  consideration^;' and  a;  recommendation  is  added  to 
the  '  €lej'g}'man's  Assistant.'  The  last  subject  irdv^ted  to,  is  the 
present  state  of  religion  and  of  religious  sects  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Aiaph.  On  this  head  the  bishop  speaks  with  unusual  moderation^ 
Advising  bi&auditx)rsnot  to  interfere  in  the  pulpit  with  the  tenets  of 
ihe  dissenters^ 

'Indeed' it  may  seenv  strange,  that  any  one  who  has  gone  deep 
eneQgh  in  the  subject,  to  be  aware  of  tlie  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  tiang  upon  both  sides  of  the  question,  (it  is  hard  to  say  on 
^vhich  side  they  are  the  greatest  )  whichever  Svay  his  own  opinion 
may  incline,  should  venture  to  be  confidient  and  peremptory  in  the 
condemnalioo  of  the  opposite.  C^Mlainly  the  grefiitest  fault  of  tho 
Ca^iflists  has  been  their  want  of  charity  for  th^se  who  differ  frpni 
tham.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  this  uncharitable  spirit  will  not  take  pos^ 
session  of  fhe  other  side.  Bot,  as  far  as  my  observation  go«s,  mode* 
ration  has  not  prevailed  io  the  controvefsies  with  the  Metho- 
dists, in  which  tome  have  been  of  late  perhaps  too  fori^urd  to  en-* 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  Methodists  are  unremitting  in  their  attempts  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  laity  from  their  proper  pastors,  the  re* 
gular  clergy.  I  fear  th|ere  js  too  much  truth  in  the  accusation; 
an4  this  schismatical  spiriiji  «nd  this  desire  of  promoting  schism,  I 
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itL^e  to  be  HkmT'  priadpftl  cnme,  and  a  hHv^  eHmii'liidic^^  it^'ik 
Bat  the  e^fec(ru«4  way  to  ccmn|er«bct  thtte  attemtfts^*  ao^  ni  itifl'e-    ^ 
pdiism  ill-its  very  hitthf  is  not  to  enter  into  controvet^  tnih^  bnlpit 
iipon  abstrHse  poiiff  of  tlocirine,  which  hav^ no  66rt  dP«onnexion 
Wilb  the  question  ci  iia*rmng  the  dvrjr  ofcbtivcii  cotainunionv  an^ 
the  sinfulness  of  causeless  separation.     But    the  e^feciialaM  ^u^e 
^ay  |o  cQunleiract  their  at^mpts  against  you,  js  otft  .4b.)Atl§<^;  (t^eir     - 
.religioua  upinionsy   but  to  take  l|ee<ito  th^  aoundpes^  of  your  oWa 
4octrino  pnd  the  innocency  .of  jour  own  )iV^s«.     K  you  preaoh^a 
do<;iriiie:  that  goes  to   the  hearts  of  your  bejirers  (and  the  genuinfii 
doctrines  of  Christianity  willaiw^^sgo  to  thebean.ol^very  oua  ^hjo 
bears   them)  ;  if  you   adorn  thnt  doctrine  by  the  good   exHinpliJ  pf 
ytour.owil  lives^j^  ilie   lait>  will,  be  attached  .to   you  in   sp^^e  "Rf  a^^ 
your  enemies  can  say  against  you.'    The  pure,*unsup^jisticaled,  un- 
mutitated  doctrine  of  the  .gospel  will  always  speak'  tor  it^^lf*     If  . 
you  really   preach  that  doctrine,  they   who  tell   the  peji|pie»  yon 
preach  it  act,  will  meet  with  no  credit;  and,  what  is  more,  m^ny 
pf  those  schismaucs-  ihemseW^s  wiU  be  eoBCiii^tied  :  Iney  wiU  be 
citr^d  o(  their  jKhism,  and  bcought   to.  repeat.  ^it«i   "ibis  iathe 
Aiethoit  of  self*dqfe|ice  I  would  advise  you  to  puWa  :  (o  which  I 
4B|in  a^di  :thiit, you  opght  in  your  iiisCourses  froin'i|ie  pulnity  to , 
take  frequent  occasion  to  instruct  the  peopW  in  the  origin/,  the  na**    * 
jiure,  and  the  privileges  of  that  society  whic^  is  called  the  jchurch  ; 
4U)d  set  forth  to  them,  how  much  it  is  tha^  dn^yitif  every  member 
<>f.the  churcb  to  hold  the^  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  ofpeaee^ 
And  the  gi/ilt  that  is  incurred  by  separations  of  coroniunion.  Jfroni 
iroptTovcisy  in  your  sermot^s,  upon  wbat  are  call/ed  the  calftfiistic 
.pQtnts,{  would  by  all  means  advise  yx)u  to  abstain.     Believe  me,  tbey 
<air^.HQtot  theproper  subjecti^  for  tba  village  pulpit.     Mistake  roc  not : 
.iti&.  not  Kny  meamng,i  that  you  are  never  to  preach  upon  the  sub* 
jects  of   faith>  and.  repentance,  Christ's  atonemeiit^  justification, 
g^ce,  tlie  new  birth,  good  works,  as  the  necessary  fruits  oi*  that 
faith  whicbjustifies,  and  th(;  symptoms  of  the  believer's  aahctigcatiotn^ 
of  (be  merit  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  the  want  of  merit  in.  our'own. 
.Upon  these  lubjeots^  you  caanot  preach   too  often«  :  But.  handle 
,ihi^  no|>controversiallyy •  but  dogmatically.     Lay  dov^n '  the ; dbc* 
.trin^  categorically .  without  disputing  about  it ;  takingcare  to  stick  ^ 
^io«"p  totbe  Bibl»f  lh«  T^^irty  j^iino  Articles,  ami  the'Homiiies^    Let 
your  proofs,  be  texts  of  scripture  applying  immediately  to.  the  pmnt 
in; their  first  apd  obvious. meaning,  ^Avttl^ut  the  aid  either  of  eritical 
;inf^f;ence,  or  tpetaphysical   argument.*     By  ibU  method  and  wa,y  of 
.  ^feachiagyou  will  never  bewilder  either  yqarselves  or  your  hearei^; 
and. yoii  will  effectually  secure  the  people  agiinstlbe  arvors'^(  t\i^' 
^otij^omi^ns  un  the  one  hand,  and  of  theP^agians  o^^  tbo  fHb«r<. 
.The  Calvinjstip  doctrine  is  too. apt  to  degenerate  into  M^  one;  find  tbt 
Armioian  into  the  other:  but  true  CalvFuism  and  true  Arminia^ifo^ 
(«jp  guiltk^  of  both/  -     '.     '  * 
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Ailc.  il.'^M^birs  of  Silvester  Paggtrwoo'dy  Comedian ydechasSl 
including  many  Years  of  [proiiHncialVicisHfudts^  intetspersed  inilf  . 
genuine  Anecdotes  of  many  eminent  Persons,  nnd  $eteral  decetised 

;  4ind  iiving  Aciars  and  Managers.  7V>  which  is  added  his  last  Wm 
and  Testament,  containing'  Secrets  xvorfh  knpvbiHg  ;  -with  an  Epistle 
'dediet^dryfroiil  theAutm-toG.  Colmdn,  Esq.  The  whole  collected 
from  th^e  deceased  Aufhor^s  MS,  with  Note^  critical  and  ex^nd^ 
iory,  by  Peter  Panglos$,Es^:  LL.V.  aAd  A;S.8.  Two  VoUl  Itmol 
Allen,     J«or.  -     .     .      J 

.  TftG  representation  of  Caiman  s  Sylvester '  Ddggefwobd  has,  iU 
forded  considerable  ehtertatnment  to  tbe  frequeiiters  olP  the  ttid^tre 
ibi*  several  years  ;  for  our  own  parts  wer  have  niore  than  once  wit-  ^ 
nessed  its  performance,  but  dl  our  critical  at  umen  could  never  di- 
^ne  what  the  author  meant.  Peter  Pangloss,  whose  poetical  effu*- 
lion  calied  the  Rosckd  was  noticed  in  the  Crit.  Rev.  l#a  years  a|^ 
|»i  uoid^rtaken  to  give  his  life^  which  we  have  perused  with  very  tit-' 
^  amuseineut  and  inuc&  iess  ioformatioti.  <  We  are  as  moch  in  the 
dark  respecting  thb  author's  meaning^  as  if.  he  had  ueyer  writfet^^a 
iyllable.  All  is  confusion  arid  nonsense  from  the  beginning  to  the 
f^ftd.  Memoirt  4nd  anecdotes  are  alludtig  baiis»  aiid  the  t^re-^^ 
flxtn|-i&f  nich  >  title  td  such  It  piece,  is  like  a^  $ign  hung^out  td 
GiUCh  the.eye  of  tbe  traveller,  to  entice  him  to  iaake  trial  off  the  en« 
leltliinmeot.the  place  affords.  As  ;to  the  goodness  of  the  bouse^ 
;^Sj^rtii cr€deyh^\t  met  with  Siich  coarse  siid  wretiobed  fare;  tkat 
we  cannot  conscientioiisly  recommend  it  to  oux  feUuv^ir^vellws. 

MfeDiciim. 

Ani.  22.*-^it  Account  of  a  newly  discovered  Membrane   tji  tttf 

^  human  Eye  ;    to  which  are  added  some  Qfjidions  to    the  comm^ 

Operation  for  Fistula  Lachrymalis :   and  the  Suggestion  of  a  new 

Mode  (jf  treating  that  Disease;   By  $.  Sawrey^  Surgeo/^     4tt9% 

Boosey,.    1807>  .     •• 

WHATI  a  discovery  in  anatomy,  and  a  new  mode  of  treatn^ent 
in  one  breath  !  It  is  even  so*  Mr.  ^;  tells  iis  Hbat  he  ha^  found 
out  a  transparent  and  ver^  dense  tnerabrane,  which  covers  the 
interiial  surface  of  the  cornea^  and  is  firmly  connectibd  to  the  edgfs 
of  this  body,  and  to  that  of  thViris,  It  ^vas  ^r^t  observed  by  him 
,  in  t)ie  year  l§d3.  while  dissecting  the  eye  of  a  horse,  and  has  sin,i:e 
been  demonstrated  iii  the  hare  and  siiefp^  and  in  the  human  eye. 
in  the  hare  it  is  |>aHibulatly  distinct  i  and  atleokraving  of  a  pre** 

i}aration  taken  from  thatanimal,  is  prefixed  t^  I|20v^\%;ork.  From 
he  nature  of  this  supposed  membrane^  we  ^uld,riui,^xpe£t,  to  de* 
.  jive  much  ii^ormatiron  from  aiiy  engraving7l)iit>|o«ju(^e  from  |bat 
.  ivhich  is  no* before  us,  we  shp.uld  say  that  tlie gigi^^^.of  .this  ejt- 
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papsioncannot  be  so  directed  as  i<y'a]^pear  smootb  like  tha  other 
tnembranes  of  the  body^  and  that  the  appearance  has  been  pro- 
duced by  carefully  paring  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cornea,  till  wa 
approach'  the  inner  surface,  where  of  course  it  assumes  a  more  com* 
pact  structure  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  aqueous  humour. 
We  do  not  believe  that  i|ny  preceding  writer  has  mentioned  the 
membrane  of  Mr  Sawrey:  but  it. is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  cornea  may  be  separated  into  lamellit, — On  the  fistula  Iftchry* 
iQali$,  our  author  has  thrown  out  some  ingenious  hints,  te^diC^  to 
prove  that  in  the  common  opera.tion  by  perforating  the  os  ungi^hi, 
and  that  by  cautery,  the  sac  is  generally  obliterated,  and  nq  pas- 
sage left  for  the  tears.  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Kanhoni  in 
hisTrattato  Chirurg.  Sulla  Semplicitii  del  Medicina.  The  amr 
mode  uf  treating  this  disease  is  no  other  than  that  of  passing  ^ 
pi*obe  by  the  nose,  afid  clcaria^  the  duct,which  to  us, is  certainly  no^ 
by  any  means  novel.  ' 

AiiT«  2^,*^Obur6utwni  an  the  Hwmuhtt  Ltipwbu  of  Lmiutui :  uM 
on  JccoMtU  of  its  Use  in  Gout  and  othtr-jkiiMes.  <  IVitk  Oasa  mi 
CommunicatiofM.  By  A.FnMke^  Apothftdrj/L  2nd  £4it$on.  iva. 
2$,  6d.     iiighiey.     180& 

THE  humulirs  lutnilus  of  littneus  is  the  cootmon  Imp.  This 
plant  appears  to  have  b  .'en  brought  into  EnglMid  from  tfae<Medierll»Kb 
in  1524.  It  is  fvrst  mentioned  in  the  £nglish  statute  bool(  in  I5(ti 
in  tha  fifth  and  sixth  of  Edward  the  sixth.  By  an  act  of  pariiameot 
passed  anno  ifiOd  (tha  first  year  of  James  the  first)  Jt  appears  that 
hops  were  th^  produced  in  abundance  in  England. The  ol44ierbaIt8ti 
and   writers  on  the  materia  mcdica  were   sufficiently  lavish  in   its 

S raises ;  but  in  modera  practice  it  has  been  much  neglected.  Dr*  De 
oche  has  called  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  use 
of  this  bitter  in  his  inaugrual  dissertation,  de  Hunluli  Lopuli  virtbps 
medtcis,  which  contains  some  examples  of  its  utility*  But  Mr. 
Freake  was  first  induced  to  employ  it  in  1801,  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  tincture,  which  was  left  upon 
his '  hands.  He  circulated  the  first  edition  of  these  observations  among 
most  of  the  practitioners  of  tha  metropolis  about  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
ami  he  has  now  republished  his  tract  for  general  use,  with  the  addi- 
.  tion  of  the  testimony  of  some  very  respectable  names,  in  support  of 
the  utility  of  the  medicine. 

Of  the  cases  we  must  say  that  they  seem  to  be  related  with  fidelity, 
and  that  the  author  betrays  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  power 
of  the  medicine.  Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  relieve  the  atonic 
and  dyspeptic  state  df  the  stomach  in  gouty  habits;  a  quality 
which  frorti  its  sensible  properties  Wf  may  readily  suppose  it  to 
possess.  Mr.  F*  seems  to  think  also  that  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  in 
alleviating  and  shortening  gouty  paroxysms.  We  are  by  no  means 
convinced  of  the  fiict  ^rom  the  statements  here  produced  ;  and  it  is 
/obvious  that  to  establish  it,  an  experience  iofimtely  more  extended 
and  diversified  is  necessary  than  Mr.  Freake't  opportunities  bavf 
bitharta  afibrded. 
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Tb«  €OiMii#Dtitoi|i  iiylooiiifd  tp  tte  pbwnFfM|pMr.«ef  UmUtu 
Xfttkwi^D^  U»jFni»  Dr^Sts^ne,  fuid  Dr.  MaUiv  :TUy  ca.r«obaw# 
in  gMml  term  Ito  ftutipf '4.  pfo  raiparM  }  biU  tbfijr  d«  iM  gD  iolp 
deUilsMifideAlly  tc» tAiUe tn to fom imit own. opii»oi|  ^thf  itt!b^ 

A  ^.Ti  U.'^Tkc  RatUkd^  a  seri-cmmi  ^oekjindtki  Cantos.  Bj/  d»i  jUtU 
Saiihrasfim,  Ji2mo,  Mason.  ISOfi.  , 

FROM  the  title-page  of  this  poem  W^  vt^xi  niWhlljf  led  tci  ef« 
pect  something  curious.  How  an^  thing,  either  instructive  or  enter- 
tainin^  could  be  'derived  from  such  a  source,  we  were'  at  a  toss  16 
conceive,  and  concluded  that  the  author  might  pbetibly  he  some 
rat*catchert  who,  elated  at  the.  idea  of  having  discovered  somethiQg 
new  in  his  profession,  bad  been  eoHciting  the  mvoar  of  the  Muset  to 
introduce  him  to  public  notion  But  on  a  ^nher  examination*  wi^ 
were  surprised  to  findAom  theprefiioe,that  his  professed  object  was  td 
chck  r4f  spirit  ofpart^  wsai  aad  prodmcs  unmamity  mmoM^  ^kristidfi 
prrfessors.  How  this  wonderful  prefect  was  t6  be  aceomfdished  by . 
the  agency  of  a  rat,  afforded  fresh  excitements  to  cwtioiity.  On 
an  attentive  survey  of  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  author  (who* 
ever  he  may  be  )  has  had  a  quarrel  either  ^eal  or  psetimded  with 
some  individuals  among  the  clergy,  and  having  in  vaiii  mvok^  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  antii{ttiqr  to  avenge  hts-eanse,  and  per« 
ceiving  that  Discord  in  the  service  of  Beileau  had  done  sM  that  sh# 
was  capably  of  doing,  and  that  the  gnoases  «nd  sylpfae  of  Pppo 
would  not  willingly  relinquish  their  charge  over  the  fair  part  of  tha 
cveation,  or  lend  their  assistaooe  to  an  inferior  gentns,  liebeoQhiea 
desirous  of  finding  out  some  power  who  would  be  momprqpiiMMit  lo 
his  designs,  and  accordingly  fixes  his  attention  upon  a  rat,  and 
having  possessed  him  with  an  infernal  ^irit,  sends  him  thfough  th« 
village  at  the  head  of  his  companicuna  for  the  express  purpose  o( 
creating  dbsenston  among  the  inhabitants.  However  we  may  bw 
incUned  to  censure  the  author's  choice  and  maaagcpent  of  his  ma* 
chinery,  we  must  allow  him  at  least  the  merit  of  original  inventicou 
He  supposes  two  young  ladies  disputing  tcgeiher  ftbout  Ae  merit  of 
theCalvinistic  and  Armintan  doctrines,  and  their  fiither,  of  whom 
is  drawn  a  very  flattering  portrait,  settles  the  difference  .by  refers 
ring  them  to  the  scriptures^  and  promising  them  that  he  will  havef 
one  of  his  manufacturing  rooms  turned  into  a  chapel  for  their  con<* 
venience.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  rats  find  them* 
selves  dislodged,  and  their  inspired  hero leads  them  on  by  the  united 
iuii  ucements  of  plunder  and  revenge. 

That  a  rat  should  be  made  an  agent  of  hell,  and  employed  to4ttr 
up  contention  in  the  church,  is  at  least  a  new  idea^  and  that  ip  nif h  a 
case  he  will  have  as  good  aright  to  the  free  use  of  hit  senjimeall 
and  reason,  as  Discord  or  any  personified  passion,  may  be  easily  al«. 
lowed ;  but  that  ha  shouU  continue  to  exerebe  his  omtortcM  pow«^ 
through  the  greatest  part  of  a  canto,  is  a  pcivHe|p  vteik  hu  not  beeft 
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?»f  this  poem  ieem  to  ite  i&  princitMil  ftiUfe^  Th«MrftT#v|Qiii^^li 
tf  it  j#hieli  ftvt  iiimattfml  to  tke  tamlti'deidgn  (if  it  miy^hhiMfpSkAj 
HtU  to  pmMtt  tttqt),  arid  Hihldi  we  tUnk  can  oriy  JilMre  MM  uiMrt* 
od  to  leed  Ae  vmnity  or  gratify :  the  spleen  of  the  mutbor*  A  va>u% 
who  soe'ins  ilho  principal  hero,  is  placed  in  situations  too  ridiculour 
for  his  character,  andSaperboswes  laogoage  too  degrading  for  hit 
employment  t*he'characters  haweveraie  keptsufficiently  distinct,  the 
^tmities  of  )iltae  and  pk£e  are  carefdlly  obsferred,  eiri  the"  diction  it 
generally  oatond  and  easy.  We  stbjmoa  few  eMtmpleS|  taking  them' 
at  thfy- occur  withosut  the  trouble  of  selection.  ^ 

Tbe  fiftb  canto  liegins  with  thae  following  limile  t 

*  As  when  an  owl  tn  quest  of  food . 
.  To  satisfy  h«r  crating,  brood,  '-, 
Retttms,  aod  finds  her  hoUow  nest 
Is  by  a  twarm  of  beiis  potses&'d ; 
Thfcn  winks,  fnd  flies^  and  flirts  abouti 
And  Hies  all  arts  to  get^them  out. 
And  won^rs  mlteh  that  the  is  iaia 
»-        To  own ;J|ei^boatted  wisdom  Yain: 
So  whoii.  Avams  sa^  a  raca 

Oflttilecraaturesinhis'pteee^  

Ho  iook'd  )vkh  horror  and  surprise. 
To  tbisk  Wd- beea  aocoteted  wise; 
And-^trt,  10:  taking  up  aiml, 
"'WasttiUiafefiortoftott.V  . 

SbmlkitttlaasAttstha  fiita  of  ^hts  actress's  favourite  cat  iii  Ok 
tlbUowimrtoimei4 

^  Ah^  PuM,  thoU  pDStty  gentle  ^feattfre, 
Mi&tbinks  i  view  in  tev'ry  feature 

Simpiteity  and  grace  { 
Thy  moeknets  and  fidelity, 
l^roclaim  thy  worth,  and  settle  thee 

llrstof  the  feline,  ract. 
Oft  has  the  'Muse  with  secret  pleasttre, 
Attuned  heriroice  in  pbiiitive  measure, 

To  thee,  thou  first  of  Cats  ; 

•  And  I  must,  see  thee  now  resign    • 

That  philosophic  mien  of  thine, 

Tocope  with  Clicked  rats:     n 
%Vhile  she  who  lov'd  thee  once  shall  bear 
To  dig  thy  grave  without  a  tear/    ice.  &c.  Set, 

'    We  have  remarked  a  few  orthographical  fauhs.-^The  following 
lines  are  borrowedfrom  Johnson : 

'  tor  by  experience  I  can  say  ^  ^ 

■    '   ,  VThopifys^totat  lUttsteat  topray/  .. 
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;Aiii; l»i— Pdt>»s,% Mn Gordon,  B^j.Tsiilsrii. C»Wttoito»# ^Wfi 

'  *  OUT<>f  respeci  to  thepoblie;'  s^ys.  Mr.  Gondon^  '  at-  Mi'iif  Inat- 
tention hiift  i>el$ti  ^eiv  to' the  fallowing  poems,*  as  tiie  aulb^r'n .  w^Hf 
tioa  coutd  admiti'  ••  Wb«nt4ie  reader  comes  t^  Ike  extracif  .wiu^bt 
we  shall  shortly  lay  before  him,  be  will  eigi-ee.  with  u»-  thatfi<{Vj^ 
was  a  more  il^tdnato^'y  confession  of  imb^ility*  *  Out  oi  respect 
to  the  public  I'  But  Mr.  Gorfii)a  ba^i'  but  ill.  manifested  that  respect 
by  calling  th^ir  attention  und#r  avy  cir^nnii^tances  to  tW  present 
.  publication. .  To  rfj^mvi  him  tiiat  the  public  whs  in  no  hurry  for  bii^ 
poems,  and  WDiild-i^aiicntly  haye  waited  tilPhis  occupations  should 
•nable  him  to  produce  I  hem  in  amur^  ^ni^h^d  state,  would  be  su- 
perfluous, as  the  book  before  us  contains  mternal  and  iricontroverti« 
ble  evidence  of  utter  incapacity.  What  1 .  shall  we  restrain  .the  up- 
lifted rod  of  criticism,  when  we  see  the  very  first  page  opening 
with  such  lines  aat  tke  following,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  } 

'  Ah^  Kelson !  victor  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Why  not  iti  the  briny  restless  ocean 
Laid  to  sleep  for  ever  on  the  shelly  bottom 
.  Of  the  great  abyss ;  beneath  the  tide, 
Where  oft  tby  glory  sh«)ne,  a  noble  grave  . 
iind  bed  of  tli«  fearless  sailor i 
Ko ;  you  lie  in  iittle  and  ignoble  stiitc^     . 
Cioie  by  the  oozy  stillness  of  a  river« 
Stared  and  gaxad  at  by  th<;  ipultitude; 
They  force  their  way  to  view  the  last 
Remains  of  him,  who  once  could  dart    . 
His  lightning  on  the  foe/ 

We  are  next  called  Upon  to  join  the  authoc  in  lamenting  the  dentfil 
of  the  late  l!>uke  of  Bedford,  and  our  sympathy  is  excited  by  th4^ 
following  couplet,  )n. which  Death  is  described  as  leaving  mcantr 
prey  to  fijt  his  grasp  on  we^ilth  and  nobility, 

*  He  Ifeft  upon  the  pallet  bed  the  wretch, 
Bedford,  the  happy  and  the  great,  tojctch* 

Mr.  Gordon  throughout  manrifests  an  utter  contempt  of  metre,  oi 
rhyme,  and*  not  unfrequently  of  sense.  OLthe  form  r^our  first  spe- 
cimen give  proof.  Course— across  \  raiuf^n  ;  door  -endures;  soak 
,-^provoke i  scek^-weep  ;_cast — rest  ^ 'mm — ber'n;  blusn-^wish,  atford, 
we  presume,  liberal  testimony  of  the  latter.  TJur  without  particularii-. 
jng  any  further,  where  every  thing  is  in  the  highest  degree  bad,  and 
unredeemed  by  a  single  mecitorious  lint*,  we  shall  let  Mr.  Gordon 
ling  the  song  of  his  pwn  condemnation,  in  the  followiiig  couplets 
on  .the  p'retendev's  burial.  That  unfortunate  wigbt  dii'd  at 
Frescati,  -near  Rome,  in  178S,  *  and  vvas  burifd  ther^?  in  a  8U« 
perb  suit  of  peach -coloured'  satin,  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a 
sword  by  his  side,  a  crwAn  full,  of  diamonds  on  his  Lead,gold  buckles 
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44«  Sf ONTHJUT  CATALOOUib 

Ilia  of  every  order  in  Great  Britain/ 

Ivfr.  Gorddn'A  piry  or  trkiigiMitiop  at  this  parade  of  laock-rojaHy^ 
tbts  vain  tfmlulionwkicli  eximded  even  to  tl#  gtave,  gives  itself 
vent  in  ihe  following  liaes»  in  which  be  seems  to  bcve  druiric  dcc;p  of 
Ibe  c\^p  of  msptration  :> 

*  Charles,  tbe  tyrent  rings  thy  ftineral  knefl, 

Tfiy  hour  is  strucic  upon  bis  fatal  bell ; 

The  grasping  ailns  of  Death  stttroond  thy  bedf 

And  now  proclaims  you  with  the  silent  dead. 

Yet  in  thy  grave  the  little  pride  of  man  ' 

Must  vainly  gbtter  in  that  sordid  span  9 

A  mighty  splendour,  and  a  wor^tdly  sCtte, 

Should  these  upoti  this  humble  mansion  wait? 

This  narrow  chamber  of  perpetual  glootn^ 

This  last  inheritance  will  seal  thy  doom  : 

Misguided  heir  to  Britain's  royal  crown* 

All  thy  pretensions  with  thee  here  go 4own* 
'  A  golden  sceptre  fills  the  needy  hand, 
'  That  often  sought  by  want's  supreme  command  i 

Tbe  Georga  and  Garter  round  bis'  shouldefs  throwli» 

That. lived  on  hope,  and  bis  ideal  tbron^  ;, 

A  costly  diamond  here  adonis  the  head, 

That  sleeps  profoundly  with  the  countless  dead  ; 

Arrayed  in  silk  in  regal  pomp  he  lies, 

With  futile  vanity  that  heaven  deies  ; 

And  laid  in  armour  in  the  still  abode, 

Where  man  sliall  rise  to  pay  his  vows  to  God. 
^  But  stop  the  moral  censure  of  the  mind. 

And  soothe  thy  heart  to  pity  and  mankind. 

O  drop  the  tears  that  in  thy  bosom  dwell, 

On  human  grandeur,  in  this  last  farewell ;  ^ 

Forget  what  happened  in  the  final  close, 

Where  once  such  state  and  fleeting  greatness  rose. 

Still  on  that  face  thy  artless  grief  bestow ; 
>    Still  for  that  namejny  sympathy  will  flow. 
r      ^  Weep  the  misfortune  of  his  father-kings ; 

Weep  the  result  of  all  that  weakness  brings;    - 
.   Leave  them  to  sleep  from  multiplied  woe, 

Where  George,  tbe  happy  rival-king,  must  go.* 

Neglect  and  contempt  do  pot  seem  to  be  sufficient  pensMes  for 
the  numerous  literar^delinquents  of  the  present  day.  The  loss  of 
credit  is  in  vain  held  out  tit  terrorem  to  these  desperate  ^dven* 
tiirers,  who  have  none  to  lose.  It  is  much  then  to  be  lamented  that 
some  other  punishment,  more  efficacious  than  the  rod  of  crittdsm, 
cannot  be  inflicted  on  them.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
tbat  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  destroy  these  vermin  of  literature, 
and  for  our  exertions,  we  have  monthly  experience  of  tbe  gtatitudt 
of  tbe  public. 
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•  Among  ndmcrotw olbi^' ifils  ^attsd^by^e  wrarwis  df -Wl^ieffe; 
fhautow  infbst  society,  mft]/ be  ^numeratetf  the  adniikscd  j^iefe  df; 
pa|>ef,  whkh  is  so  gteat  ^  to  4e«Kr  tonhy  an  attthfor,  wbo«e'  Aertt 
is  greater  than  his  resourcasi  from  really  benefiting  the  world  by  hia- 
productions.  The  materials  for  that  article  ane  daily  becomitig  move 
snd  more  scarce.  On  paying' a  visit  to  our  statiooer^^ot  long  ago 
(to  ask alittlelonger  credit;  some  wag  wiM  perhaps  remark),  loar 
curiosity  wasindticcfd  to  make  a  few  inquires  relative  to  a  •  largtf 
cargo  of  rags,  consistia^  chieiy  of  cofsrse  shirts,  tom  liml««perfo* 
rated  in  every  direction,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  blood. 
Those  rags,  gerttle  reader,' iind»^he  paper  oh  which  thou  art  now 
reading  our  remarks  ott  Mr.  Gordon's  poems,  were  preseat  kt  the 
fver^meniorabrc  battle  of  Jena !  Might  4iot  this  fnrniffa  a  Hint  for 
a  novel,  as  ^ell  at  the  adventures  of  an  atom,  a  ilea  or  a  guinea  ? 
The  above  citcnmslance  accounts  for  our  paper  having  been  worse 
than  usual  (of  tde  last  three  or  faiir  months* 
*'  But  we  are  waftdering  out  of  our  prefcribed  path.  Our  condem* 
jiation  of  Mr,  Gordon  has  been  unqualified.  If  it  will  be  any  satis; 
Taction  however,  wo  will  willingly  exempt  hlfB  from  the  elMit|e  6i 
avarice,  as  he  has  affixed  the  price  of  one  shUling  to  a  book '  «  re* 
ipe^table  siae,  handsomely  printed  on  excellent  paper,'  an4  for 
which  three  times  that  sum  would  have  been  the  usual  chaise.. 


LAVV. 

Art.  ^6.— The    PrincipUs    and  Law   of  Tithinz*    By    Ftancis 
PiQVfdcn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Taiw.   8rr,  16*.*    Baldwins-  1W)6. 

THAT  a  judicious  and  accurate  selection  out  of  that  prodigious 
mijua  of  authorities  and  decisions  on  this  important  subject,  which  He 
encumbering  the  lawyer'^  shelves  without  order  or  arrangement,  waa 
still  a  great  desideratum  to  the  profession,  notwithstanding  numerous 
'recent  publications  on  the  subject*  is  a  truth  that  must  have  been 
feelingly  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  beea  obliged,  in  pur^ 
suieg  the  investigation  of  some  unusual  point,to  refer  to  his  booki  for^ 
aatisfa^Uon.  At  the  sanie  time  the  boundless  multiplication  of  law- 
books is  a  serious  evil,  and  it  was  therefore  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  task  might  remain  unatteuipted,  till  some  gentlertan  with  pa- 
tience sufficient  to  support  him  ijirough  all  the  difficulties  and  »nXfu 
xacies  of  the  pursuit,  and  with  sucft  judgment  as  would  enable  him 
te  discriminate  between  what  is  really  useful  and  important,  and  tlw? 
heaps  of  obsolete  jMid  unnKawary  matter  with  which  it  is  embarrassed,  ^ 
should  undertake  to  supply  that  vacuum  in  our  storetof  legal  learning. 
Whetber  Mr.  P.  is  or  is  not  that  gentleman,  is  a  question  on  which 
the  profession  must  decide  f6r  iUelf ;  it  d^es  not  become  us  to  anti- 
cipate its  judgment.  We  will  only  say  that  he  haa  certainly  display- 
ed considanthle  learning  and  deep^jesearch,  and  that  it  is  impose*  We 
J>ttt  a  book  containing  suctX  a  number  of  ca^es,  generally,  we  believe. 
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prov4f»  ia  s^me  degr<^«»ii0«ful  io  tbe  puUiCi  .fit  l^as^  by  f&cililating  iiW 
¥c§ti||alioO|eiid  lesseniflg  tbe  troul^ie  and' difficulty  of  multiplied  re« 

It  lieservin  #^  praise  on  anptber  point  jo  ^jiichM  ^V  proye  an  tts^* 
ful  example  lo  tuture  wiritenand  compiieri  of  .professional  works. 
ItcootaiiHy  in  a  single  ivpiuirie,,  (  and  tbtii;  nota.  cun^brous  onelj 
aaorr.  matter  ikan  ia often,  to  .i>e  found  in  two  of  tbean^me  siae,'  and 
whiit  niigbt,  witb  oi^y  a  comi^oh  dcfree^of  attentioci  to  tbe  art  of  / 
kix»k-in^ing9  have  been  eaMljf^. Spun  out  into  foiir,  ^      . 

.  tVe  havei^mstderad  tbis  asi  a  professional  work,  because,  irom  tti^ 
fit^iaee,iiiseTident  Mr.  P»  intended  that  it  sboi^d  be  viewed  ii| 
that  light ;  and  the  two  jasi  bopks  of  the  three  iiito  which  it  U  divij 
de4«  are  devdted  to  stirict|iy  professional  sul^ecif^  i  but  Mr.  P.  wopl4 
^ot  pardon  us  £or  neglecting  to  i^emark  that,  in  the  first  pi*  theiie  divw 
sions;  be  appears  to  th^  world  as  an.  antiquiirian,  an  historian,,  ana 
a  divine,  in  addition  lo  b»  li^ai character.  The  limits  of  our  pub* 
licaiion  will  not  alldw.us  tp  affix  very  minutely  the  degree  of  praise, 
due  to  hhn  for  the  execution  of  these  nfiererogatory  offices. ,  How» 
tver  natitralfyz  work  on  the  law  of  tithes  inay  be  supposed  to,  in* 
4uceadiscu8«ioii  on  their  first  principles;  and  however  closely  such 
a  discussion  may  be  connected  with  a  liistory  of  religious  establisl^- 
thents,  we  cannot  >conceive  that  those  a^'tific^#  were  at  all  nectitaty 
in  the  present  case,  and  therefore  think  that  a  proper  exercise  of 
that  discrimination  which  we  have  before  suggested  to  be  an  essen*^ 
tial  quality  in  writers  on  professional  subjectSfWould  have  taughtMr* 
P.  tuhave  omitted  bis>^#/  600^  entirely,  with  a  view  to  the  real  be^^ 
nefit  and  advantage  of  his  brother-lawyers.  .  Considering  him  in  iha 
eidsdtitious  characters  we  have  noted,  Mr.  P.  has  thrown  no  tjew 
light  on  subjects  which  have  given  food  for  the  spirits  of  discussion 
and  controversy  during  the  last  two  centtiries.  He  afKrets  gfeat  li- 
berality and  candour,  and  lays  himself  open  to  no  peculiar  censtttte 
for  any  of  his  tenets.  He  agrees  that  the  best  title  to  titheristkat 
founded  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  that  de  jure  divinot  btit^ 
^  not  content  with  giving  this  as  bis  opinion,  he  goes  on  to  quote  fa* 
thersand  councils  very  jinmercifully,  from  which,  if  he  forms  any 
conclusion,  it  is  one  very  difierent  from  that  which -he  set^  out  witM 
stating.  Indeed  his  law  and  his  religion  seeta  riot  to  be  very  cor^ 
dial  friends  to  each  other  at  bottom,  though  tbey  are  apparently  eri.^ 
gaged  ill  a  very  amicable  union.  He  alloiirs  indeed  that  tbe  dreadftH 
jutignient  which  followed  the  case  of  Ananias  afod  Sapp'dira^  the  old* 
•est  tithe  cause  in  the  books)  w^s  not  so  much  founded  on  the  9(«b4 
traction  of  tithes  as  on  tbe  crim*'  of  perjury;  of  which  they  were 
gniliy  dejacio^  notwithstanding  their  equivocation  and  evasion. 

We  forbear  any  further  comments,  that  we  mfay  not  draw  do#noii 
ourselves  and  the  public,  by  any  indiscreet  objections,  i^paift/^fiitiru 
ous  prejace^  to  the  Law  of  Tithes,  which  we  earh^ly  deprecate;  -Wa 
have  already  said  that  the  arrangement  and  contents  of  the  IiMar 
part  of  the  work  are  such  as  will  probably  rcndibf  it  of  sertidallo  tW 
publk,  and  we  afe  particdarly  pleased  to  oKfa^tVe  tbai|  in  mating 
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l(^legal"poin(8,f!i'e  fiuliirff  AyoMsin  tWt '  pon^osity  afi^  teBiagcht 
•tyte,  which,  on  that.^count,  we  can  pto^onitt^Mspi^fccftliM'^wrt^; 
puii(^ri'e$.  We  heartHy  wish  thalilll  profefssi(fn«fWritert  wntfW  itirtow 
tfsexampie  in  this  respect;  we  sh*oold  not  then  be  so  often  ofl^M«d 
Wth  the  i>er(^]exitie^  addid  by  art  kflfected  phraseology  to  fhe'iiira* 
M  djftic:ulties  of  an  intricate  pohit' of  law,  •.*  ••         *^ 

'  The  book  wanl^  a  table  of  Contents,  which  is  an  ftpportant^ml^sionf 


MISCELLANEOUS,  lj..        ;  ^.    j 

Art.  <^. — A   mimical  Grammar y  in  four  Pmi:    f.  Nofalwn\^ 
JL  Iilttlody;    lit.  Haroiany,    IV.   Rk^ikm     dy  m-.QaUcoti 
Orgafiist  ofCovent  Gardof  Church     limo.  8«.  koards.     Birchall. 
1805.  ,        ^  ''  r        . 

AV  extinct  from  (H»pre(i|cetPthk  lyork  will  ii>for^  ihe.  reaJei: 
«f  iu  object  and  ex(«ht. 


«► 


'  l^e  dj^iigp  of  thq  following  wopk.  in,  to  cqmpress  iti  a  ^matt  vo- 
lume,  the  leading  principles  of  practical  music*  From  the  f^n^^ 
analogy  which  exists  between  rausic  and  liugu.i^e.  the  author  hd^ 
presumed  to' adopt  a  classification  fir  t  ^ltg  eNted  l)y  tue  yerinaii^ 
theorists,  and  t.o  entitle  the  whole  a  Minual  Grammar 

.*  |le  has  endeavoured,  by  examples  selfcied  from  the  best  author^ 
atid  iiitermiied  with  musical  chaiiict.'rs,  to  r^M^ltr  the  instructumf 
ftbrfe  satisfaptory  than,  if  they  were  merely  verbal';  atKfiieonly 
i'egfetsthat,  in  many  Instances,  they  could  not*  be  made  moje  fx- 
^nsive,  without  injuring  the  due  proportion  of  the  parts  auH  thQ 
portable  si^e  of  the  b6uk. 

*  The  author  takes  this  public  method  of  annquncing,  that  he  ha| 
^not  abandoned  th^  ciesign  fo|;med  nine  years*  ago, ,  of  compilini^  a 
^usical  Dictionary, .  Uis  original  plan  merely  profeb^ed  to  com* 
prebend  an  abridgment  of  >  VValther,  Rousseau,  &c.,  but,  fU^hen  thtt 
fr}ei)dshipof  Mr.  Kolimaou  (Organist  of  the  German  Chapel  a^  St. 
James's)  had  assisted  him  with  some  valuable  treatises^  he  fouiui  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  idea,  of  immediaite.  puhiicatioa;  and, 
linwilling  thut  many  ntore  years  should  elapse  without  shewing  ihj^ 
^orld  invvhat  rpanner  his  researches  had  been  conducted,  be  veuture;! 
to  lay  before  the  pi^blic  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  iron^ 
his  labours.' 


'  The  work  is  extremely  well  executed  both  ini  arrahgewfcht  and 
perspicuity  of  expression.  Those  who  havb  writieii  on  the  clc* 
ments  of' music,  have  been  usu^Hy  self*taught.  Hcnc6  their  <reit- 
tises  have  for  the  most  part  been  deficient  in  system.  F<«"gclting 
ihat  what  fs  familiar  to  themselves,  is  to  the  reader,  for  w!iosc'  use 
ihey  write,  txttrra  ihcogniCa,  th^ry  frequently  anticipate  their  own 
definitions,  and  use  tcrnkf  before  ^hey  hare  explained  the  liie^iiing 
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'^^fihtm^    III  thif  re^MCt  th*  gmoiauiK  (^  .it.it  tstbrr  a&ctedly^ 

Df>  CftUcoitailoi^tk,  and  we  tbiuk  very ^nsibily*  tbe  nptation^of  the 
fS^mtans  todisliogiiish  the  same  note  indifferent  octaves^  He  explains 
9il  the  musical  graces  of  the  German  And  ItaKan  schools,  with  ex. 
amples  annexed.  His  remarks  on  musical  accen^  are  written  in  the 
clearest  ma^ii^er  we  have  yet  seen ;  and  those  who  study  thorough 
bass  and^  composition  will  find  tKe  principles  of  them  laid  down  here 
with  less  perplexity  than  perhaps  in  any  other  work. 

Dr.  Callcott's  justly  acquired  celebrity  cannot  fail  to  gain  this 
book  the  attention  it  deserves  ftvm  thle  musiical  reader. 

*  A»T,  39;— jffwtoiy  ^  tie.Campaign  of  I  hQSr  if  <??rm««y,  Itfij/f  f^« 
Tfrpf^,^.  .fiy  ^in.j5jir*f,  laU  Army  Surgwi^    8ra.   Ridgway. 

THEY  who  are  desirous  to  read  a  second  time  what  appeared  in 
the  French  bulletins  and  the  news-papers  of  the  day,  will  have  an 
opportunity  6f  doing  it  in  this  production  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  we  are 
informed  was  an  army  surgeon,but  wlio  seems  to  know  no  more  of  the' 
matters  on  which  he  undertakes  to  write  thap  is  known  by  John  poe 
and  Richard  Roe,  atid  the  rest  of  his  majesty 'siiege  subjects  at  l^rge. 
The  state  papers  in  aii  appendix  form  the  best  part  of  the  work.  We 
hope  some  better  informed  person  ^vill  give  us  a  history  of  the  famgus 
campaign  of  180$,  •    ^  .         -         . 

Aht.  S9.*-TAe  Speech,  of  Kandle  Jackson^  Esq.  addresied  to  tht 
Hoifourable  CommitUt,  bfthe  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
consider  the  State  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  England^  on 
'Behalf  of  the  Cloth  Workers  andSheermen  of  the  Counties  of  York* 
shire^  Lancashire^  Wiltshire,  Somersetshine  and  Gloucestershire. 
.  8x0.  Is.  6d.  Stockdale.  I8O6. 

IN  this  speech  Mr.  Jackson  proves  himseK  the  strenuous  and 
able  advocate  of  the  cloth-workcrs  and  sheermen,  who  have  beeq 
threatened  with  a  loss  Of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  the 
.  gig-mill  and  the  sheeVihg  frame,  f  hoiiigh  .we  do  not  assent  to  all 
that  he  has  said  respecting  the  use  of  machinery,  yet  we  are  willing 
to  allow  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  ;  and  that  humanity 
seems  to  second  the'argtinefits  which  he  has  adv^^nced.  By  the  use 
of  the  gig' mill,  three  men  may  perform  the  work  of  twenty- four  ac- 
cording to  the  common  mode  of  dressing  the  rlbth  by  hand.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  gig^dressed  cloth  may  be  afforded  cheaper  than  doth 
dressed  by  hand ;  and  that,  consequent ly,,  supposing, thf  oloth  which 
is  dressed  by  the  mill  to  be  as  good  as  that  winch  19  dressed,  by  hand, 
the  use  of  mill  must  be  regarded  4s  highly  bene^ciul  to  the  com- 
munity. Here  then  the  interest  of  the  community  is  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  particular,  individuals.  Tbist  will  usually  be  the  case 
in  the  first  employment  of  all  inveuiions  for  the  abridgment  of  labour  ; 
and  thougli  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  will  do  all  in  his  power 
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t»  dkimle.tfie  eonditton  «>f  ihe  suffpren,  ind'  t«^  ciiftbfo'HlroA^iirKtt  > 
aredf^tived  of  olil^  speeiet  of  empleym^ii^  Co  find  svMtte^oeiniiino*. 
theft  yet  b«  ivHI  prefer  the  greater  g6od  to  the  less,  imd  coimiddr 
the  interest  of  the  cemm^hity  before  that  of  thoindivid«iali   >  Whvit 
U  true  of  the  gtg^milli  MJU  apply  to  the  sheering  frames,  or  to^ai^y 
other  species  of  machliiet;^,  which  expedites  the  production  and  le»» 
6^ns  the  coit  of  manufactures.     Mr.  Jackson  indeed  ondeai^ours  lb 
prove  ^that  the  use  of  the  gigf>iaill  and*«f  the  sh<^riiig  frame  aveia* 
jurious  to  thecloth ;  that  the  pne  stretches  it  too  much,  and  th»t  the 
olh^  tna)(es  incisions  in  the  web.  Supposing  these  defects  vreal/>th^ 
may  readily  be  remedied ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  opemtioas 
of  well  Constructed  machinery,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  passiom 
of  the  mindy  and  the  nuitiberless  causes  which  alter  the  disposiiioa 
and  powers  of  iudlviduals,  must  be  more  equable  and  regular  than 
those  of  ihe  human  hand.     There  always  will  be  &  variety 'of  em- 
pleyments  to  which  machinery  cannot  be  applied,  ^d  which  wiU 
always  bt  sufficient  to  furnish  occupation,  and  consequently  subsis* 
ti^oe^to  the  population  of  the  country.    T«mporai:y  evils  mpy  .and 
usvally  wilt,,  as  in  ihe  present  iostanqe,  result  from  the  adoptij^n  of  ^ 
.  mcai^uree  the  most  extensively  and  permanently  beneficial;  but.tbesa^ 
evilsareinsepiirable  from  the  present  state  of  things,  aud  ought  not 
to  be  sufiered  to  impede  the  progrcrss  of  ihe  arts,  or  the  contJUHally 
iaercasing  improvements  of  rational  and  civilized  men. 

Art.  30.— T/jc  Rights  ofStock-l^roken^  S^c.  defended  ^gainsi  the  At^, 
tacks  of  the  City  of  London^  By  Francis  Baity.  8vu.  1j<^  Richard-   ^ 

son*.      1S06;  I 

By  the  sijjth  of  Anne,  c.  l6.  all  persons,  exercising  the  office  and 
employment  of  a  ^ro^er  within  the  liberties  ufthe  city  of  London,  are 
to  be  admitted  tp  do  so  hy  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  to  pay  iifi 
annual  sum  of  forty- shillings  to  the  chamberlain.  But  Mr.  Bally 
contends,  and,  we  tbiok;wUh  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  par« 
tipular  class  of  persons,  who  are  named  itockUroJcers^  do  notcoine 
within  the  mQaping  of  the  act.  .'rhe  question  however  is  involved  in 
,  4^ubt ;  and  the^ity  of  London,  w4io  have  had  one  case  decided  in 
their  favour,  seem  more  determined  to  enforce  the  impost,  than  the 
Stock*brokers  are  to  try  the  question  a  second  time.  Perhaps  the 
^fguipents  of  .Mr,  Baiiy  may  succeed  in  animating  his  brethren  to 
Appeal  oncejnore  to  the  gloriousuncertainty  of  the  law. 

Aht.  3L — Festitca  Grammatica^ihc  Chiid^a  Guide  to  some  PrincipLs 
of  the  Latin  (nammar^  in  xphich  the  nrigi/wl  and  natural  Delsnea* 
Hon  of  the  Veih  i$  restored^  and  the  Government  of  Nouns  is  reduc- 
ed^  by  Means  of  the  English  Particles^  to  six  certain  Rules  most  easy 
to  be  co)nprehcnded  by  Children;  mitha  Phraseologicomfthc  re'gu- 
lar  Latin  Syntax,  shewing  ifs  very  extensive  Analogy  with  tfie 
English  to  be  a  true  and  most  ready  Medium  through  vJiich  to  tV/i- 
Siate  a  young  English  Scholar  in  the  Latin  Tongue.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Lyney  Author  of  the  Latin  Primer,  i^mo,  ^s,  6d:  Lawi 
1807. 

^iMEUErilfc-pagpI     ;•  '    ^    .  .         ' 
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JifHtftiAh,  PortvgfteH^  Germm,  Dutch,  SuKdnhDa^l^s  jti^Iuk^^ 
-jiluman,.  Latiiiy  and  Giflfiek  JUmguag^i  arraffgfd  aeicording,  ti> 
^keiit  rel,Ui0n,uitk mch  oth^^and^ge^4'i»gr€e($b(ji,tQ.  th(U  ,tla^ 
1^.Jiljilifiirmit^y,^A€l forth  in  therUfVspectusJor  umflifmg  find  «&• 
-^miafing  thA  System. of  Grammar  m  .prnttidi-  the  said  twelH 
xi'QUesmihthtiri»i^reip(mdi\igGramm(His,ht^mngJhr(^  tit 
.«qm<  .VfJ^itiqm,  the  same  Diviiiimtkt  -and  th4\  same  D<nofKi/mti(mr^ 
tmsmui^  h  qsceriW'jicd  ly  cortiftaring  tx>g4ti/ier  in  (iiferfntjjmgmgef^ 
ike  Squares  to  mlikh  t/te.^ame  N'umke*4  «r  Figures  wr^^0i^e4.i»^y 
fWhmki:mtain  pearly  themme  m^t^e*  To' be  had  ut.  tJk  Avi^hr**^  If^,  , 
^i^^Cbuncerp^.Lnjftyaud  at-  Mt98r$4f  Dulau  a/?<^  Qo^  ^qiko  ^qtwrCp^ 
tlSiS.  eacl^mcanvas^fOT  k5is,,,mfastthoardk  :  ISOf*...  •.  •  .»  ' 

FROM  th«  per^^al  of  rfiu  pFo^cctiis  of  thb  «royk>  revUwed'  iii 
pirr  No.  for  September  1805,  we  were  induced  f<v  form^ri   nlorff)  ^: 
ymxwhXe  opinioh  of  it,   ihan  fhe  execupon  will- juOily;^  '  Tlie4a*- 
"b^m^i^f  Mr,   Du  Mkandf  certtiinly  diJ^layoon^iderttWe  ihgeiuifty,* 
yf'ith  Urhjch  however  their  utility  by  n6  hieans keeps  paee.'  W*  i&iAn 
fA^veif  te  be  utterly  impossible.to  learn  a  langtta-^  from  the  cqn^ase' 
tabks  here  presented   to  the  public     Like  tb^  different  gan)«s   0!f«-'- ^o 
g«i»»gri*phy;  grammar,  Sfc.  which  have  tieeii  fon»H*d'by,FFeucbinen  in*  •  -;^ 
this  coun I ry,Avith  counters,  they  seem  inteiiied>to  cheat  people  into:     *^  ' 
the  idea  that  a  language  may  be  acquired  by  easier  methods    than 
a>nsiliting  tbo  works  of  long  established  authofS*   Itis'  however  os^, 
irght-to  hdd,  that  thegra^nmars  (>f  the^diSerffnt  larrguagirs^  whi^lvare 
to  con;c9pnnd  with,  and  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  tables,  now 
tinkler  inspeciionv  do  not  yetJippearto  be  published,  and  till   we  sc«      "^^ 
itiem,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  a  definitive judgmifbt'.  - 

•*      .  '^    •  .-  -.  .     '^     ^ 

j^UT.  33. — An  Analysis  of  the  Experinunt  in  Education  made  dt  Egm 
'■  more  neat  Madras^  cornprning  a  Spsfem  alike  Jlittd  to  '  reduce  ike^     - ' 
Expencc^fTuitio?fy  abridge  the  Labour  of  the  Master  and  expedite  fk€ 
Frogrns  (ftfte  Schvtar\  and  svggcs'tifig  a  Scheme  for  the  t>etterAdmi*  ^ 
^\isi  ration  if  the  Poor^laUs,  by  chfrperting  Schools  for  the  lower,  Or^ 
"  der  (f  Youth  into  Schpith  \f  Industri/,     By  the  ittv*  I)r.  Andrcv^     - 
.  Bell  A,M.  F,A,S.  F,R,S.  Edin.  Hector  of  St  art  age,  Dorset  ;liitd 
Minister  tf  St,  Mary's,  Madras,  Chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  and 

*  Director  an*/' SupeiintcndaiU  of'  the  Male  Asylum  at   Egmoie.  3# 
Ediiion.    Sro.     Cadell.   180?.  '  '  ~  ..•* 

*  WE  have  contvmplated  this  plan  of  education  with  pleasure,  anA 
liail  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  several  of  the  charity  schools  in 
this  nicnropolis  with  high  satisfiiction.  The  plan  is  very  good,  atid 
might  be  adopted  in  olht  r  seminaries  ;  but  he  must  he  a  stSrdy  mas-- 
ter  of  an  academy,  who  would  venture  to  make  the  first  e.\peri« 
^lent.  ' 

'         CORRESPONDENCE;  ^.' 

Vs\  J,4s  rcquc^ted  to  coiji^nu*'  his  Is^bpurs.  ; 
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Introduction  to  ths  New  Testament,  buJ.G.  Eiehkotn.    PaU 

L    8vo.    Leipsig.     1804.      Uondoa.     Cseher. 

THE  author  of  ibis  work  has  long  been  celebrated  (at 
acateness^  liberality,  and  depth  of  theological  rewareb.  Ttf 
every  snbjeet  which  conies  before  bim,  he  brings  the  mont 
profound  and  varied  erudition.  His  mind  is  top.  vigoront 
and  robust  to  be  fettered  by  the. narrow  prefucKces  of. any 
ptartieular  system  ;  and  his  love  of  truth  is  too  strong  tas6t«i' 
fer  htm  to  conceal  the  truth  which  he  discovers,  hoWeVec 
opposite  it  may  be  Co  any  established  creed.  It  is  only  fiom; 
minds  so  constituted  and  from  hearts  so  disposed^  that  we 
can  expect  the  numerous  errors  which  have  beeainoonio)ra(t'^ 
ed  witfaihe  prevailing  religions  systems  to  be  expcnedi  and 
the.  religion  of  Christ  to  be  maintained  in  all  its  purity  aad 
truth.  ^ 

We  are  required  as  Cbrisiians  to  be  able  to  ^ive  to  eifery 
0ne  who  requires  it,  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  we  cberisn 
in  our  hearis.  Now  this  injunction  necessitates  investiga* 
tion,  and  investigation  not  narrow  and  partial,  but  full,  com* 
prebensive  and  unrestrained*  As  long  as  truth  only  is  this 
obje<^t  of  our  search,  that  seatch  cannot  be  too  laborious 
6r  minute.  For  nothing  can  be  considered  as  of  trivial 
mombttt  which  relatea  to  a  truth  of  such  vast  and  inc^dtt* 
lable  importance  as  that  pf  the  Christian  religion.  And  coit- 
scious  that  that  religion  is  inherently  and  substantially  trutj 
though  it  has  been  mingled  with  such  a  diversity  of  corrup- 
tions, and  disguised  or  mhet  deformed  by  Sdch  a  variety  of 
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interested  artifices,  we  lieed  rrdt^b^  a:fraTd  of  enquiring  too* 
far  ;  for  the  farther  we  enquire,  the  more  shall  we  recede 
from  the  associated  errors,and  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  to 
.the  unadulterated  and  resplendent  truth.  The  old  saying 
that  all  is  not,  gold  whicn  glittecs^  is  true  in  respect  to 
most  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  Christianity,  in  which  the 
outside  glitter  and  superficial  tinsel  will  be  found  the  de- 
vice of  man,  while  craft  has  cast  a  veil  over  that  which 
19  really  the  work  of  God,.  The. web  of  mystery  and 
the  gewgaw  of  ceremony  have  been  employed  to  obscure 
the  moral  lustre  of  the  gospel.  The  grovelling  wit  of  man 
has  been  substituted  for  the  unspotted  irradiations  of  the 
universal  mijad. 

That  bkssed  doctrineion  obedience  to  wfi'teb  the  fighteous 
ground  their  hopes  of  a  happy  immortalily,  is  contained  in 
what  are  called  the  four  evangelists,  in  its  best^  its  ()urest, 
and  its  simplest  form.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of/  sm-> 
Jjreme  importance  to  know  from  what  sources  these  writers 
derived  their  informstion,  whether  they  were  eye-witnesses 
a^nd  ear- witnesses  of  the  facts  nnd  the  discourses  which  they 
Telaie,'.or  whether  like  other  historians,  they  compiled  their 
•everal  accounts  frdm  the  most  credible  authorities,  and 
tlie  modt  satisfactory  docnmewts  Which  they  could  pirocure. 
In  the  diiKSQssion  of  this  question,  we  do  not  mean  to  in-* 
elude  the  evangelist  John.  He  appears  to  stand  on  a 
▼ery  difi^rent  footing  from  the  rest^  There  are  marks  of  aa 
^e»wilnes9  and  an  ear-wimessin'bim  which  are  not  (}uite  so^ 
palpable  in  tbeothersv  Thf  few  miracles  which  he  relates,  are 
tehibiteii  more  in  detail^  and  with  a  more  vivid  ehnmera^ 
tion  of  particulars.  The  discourses  wliich  he  delivers^  seen> 
not  only  more  coptous  and  minute^  bnt  tinctured  some^  ^ 
what  more  with  the  chftractertstic  manner,  wifb  the  bal^ 
Inwed  emphasis,  the  impressive  energy,  and  the  com-i^and* 
log  authority  of  the  teacher  of  righteousness*  We  do  not 
say  that  these  marks  are  not  very  perceptible  in  the  other' 
tvangelists  ;  bu<t  in  John  they  are  more  forcibly  felty  and 
more  vividly  seen.  The  discooirses  in  bis  last  chapters  seent 
idniost  as  ftiU  and  particutair  as^if  tbey  had  been  wjitten 
dowii  as  they  flowed  from  the  moutb  of  the  holy  Jesus^ 
They  are  so  majsestic,  awful,  and  yet  blended  with  $ucb 
a  sweet  effusion  of  charity,  that  while  we  are  reading  them 
wefleem  lo  breath  the  air  of  Heavenf.  We  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  no  terrestrial  being  which  we  hear  ; 
biit  that  the  spirit  of  God  k  speakiug  through  th^  n^outh  of 
.nan. 

Allowing  then,  as  we  do  most  conscientiously,  the  origi* 
.»aiity  of  John  lobe  clear  beyond  dispute,  we  shall^  pei?- 
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baps^  if  in  i^ie  isQUcse  of  dUr  enquiry  \^e  see  reasons  siiffidient 
to  impress  the  conviclion^  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,.  MarK,*and  Luke  Were  conlpilcrf  from 
suon  sources  and  documents  as  appeared  to  them  most 
worthy  of  belief.  That  various  niemoirs  pr  short  [summa- 
ries of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  were  v^Htten  and. 
Eublished  anterior  to  our  canonical  gospel,  is  a  matter  of 
istorical  notoriety,  and  is  even  distinctly  acknowledged  ia 
the  preface  to  the  gospel  of  Luke.  The  principal  designi 
of  the  oral  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  ot  the  first 
Written  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesiis.  Wits  to  prove 
that  be  was  the  Messiah.  .  Nor  could  this  pfeadbihg  or 
these  accounts  well  take  a  different  direction:  .  Fot  a  native 
Jew  had  established  ,the  new  religion.  Td  Jews  that  re- 
ligion was  first  made  known ;  by  Jews  it  wa^  first  taught, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  tauglit,  were  Jews.  It 
was  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  support  the  iiew  teli- 

5ion«  to  shew  that  it  was  the  natural  and  predicted  ptogehf  of 
udaism  ;  and  that  the  new  dispensation  Waf^in  spirit  and  inl 
substance  such  as  the  prdphets  had  imagined  atid  foi'etoId« 
The  apostles  could  expect  to  make  no  donVerts,  biit  by  an 
historical  and  prophetical  deduction  that  JesuS  Wa^  the 
promised  Messiah,  whose  doctrine  Was  to  produde'  (hat 
improvement  in  the  religion  and  manner's  of  the  p^oplft 
^bich  the  prophets  had  so  long  announced.  He,  who 
was  thus  convidced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiaih,  W{is  ini- 
tiated into  the  new  society  by  the  baptismal  rite.  It  was 
hy  this  means  that  the  apostle  Peter  made  iti  one  day  SOOO/ 
converts,  Actsii.  22 — S6.  it  was  after  ri  shriilar  rnstruc<* 
iion  that  Cornelius  (Acts  *.  st — 41),  Ihcf  chamberfriirf  of 
Oueen  Candace  (viii.  »l--^S9),  the  jailor  (Acts  ivi.  Sfl— 33)' 
Ackno'iiledged  the  Mesdiahship  of  Jesus  aqd  were 'baptised. 
Hence  to  such,  an  introductioa  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
Some  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ^as  requfsite,  arid  hence 
it  was  coiisidered  necessary  that  tin  apdsCle  Or  immediate' 
Missionary  of  JeSu^  (•Acts  i.  21 — 2^)  should  have  hted 
cm. eye-witness  of  what  he  had  ^aid  and  done,  frdoihis  bap- 
Usm  to  ihe  period  of  his  ascension'.  Without  thi^  ^ifalifi* 
Nation'.  How  goiild  an.  apostle  in  a  satisTactofy  tD^nn^t  6om-^ 
pare  tue  hiVtbry  of  Jesus  \f  ith*  the  propheticJ  deUrieatlpns  ' 
of  the  Messiah  f  This  iristf uctioh  was  ifndeed  most  grate- 
fully received  from  the  mouths  of  e^e- witnesses  ^  but  a^  it 
iirasiidt  designed  that  Christianity  should  b'e  confined  id 
the  ii^rryvj^  qonfftiei  of  Judea,  leachfers  ^oii  became  ne- 
cessary who  had  not  theniseHes  be^n  the  asspciates  of  Jesus, 
and  who  were  ccrnsequ'eutlv  obliged  to'  apfpe^tl  for  the  tfutH 
i^i  what  they  assei'icu  to  the  eyid^nce  of  ih^  apo!»tle$  and 
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others,  who  bad  heard  and  seen ^ilrliat  Jesos  had  ^id  ini 
done.  Hence  some  written  acc9imt  of  the  i>oints  of  great* 
est  importance  in  the  life  of  Jesua  became  necessary  as 
a  basis  of  instruction  and  a  manual  of  the  doctrine  Vbich 
they  had  to  teach ;  and  hence  probably  originated  the  first 
brief  narratives  of  the  points  of  principal  momdnt  iii  hni 
history. 

,  To  such  asketdi  of  the  life  of  Jesos,  whicb  was  to  sctVc 
as  an  historical  formulary  for  the  associates  of  the  apos- 
tles, nothing  more  was  requisite  than  a  summary  of  tnose' 
points  in  his  life  and  doctrine^  whlch^  in  that  early  age; 
were  deemed  essential  to  direct  the  faith  and  thd  practice 
of  the  Christian.  These  accounts,  without  making  any 
mention  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  or  atiy  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  previous  to  his  ministry,  iappear  to 
have  begun  with  his  baptism,  and  to  have  ended  with  his 
resurrection  (Acts  x.  37 — 41.  Comp.  i.  2>.  22V  And 
as  they  were  the  compositions  of  men  illiterate  and  unex- 
ercised in  the  arts  of  composition,  they  were  drawn  ^up 
without  any  historical  plan,  any  artificial  or  elaborate  re- 
presentation, but  tending  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  prove 
thai  Jesus  was  the  expected  Messiah.  - 
,  ^e  still  possess  four  biographical  narratives  of  Jesus 
under  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  Johi^; 
but  it  must  immediately  strike  us  that  these  formularies  could  , 
not  be  tho^,  which  were  designed  as  a  manual  of  instructions 
for  the  assistants  of  the  apostles  in  the  functions  of  their 
mission.  For  these  narratives  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
lude  or  hasty  sketches ;  and  they  in  some  measure  contairt 
parts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  had  no  place  in  the 
primary  memoirs.  Besides  this,  the  use  of  at  least  the 
three  first  gospels  in  their  present  form  did  not  begin  till 
the  close  m  the  two  first  centuries.  For  tUI  the  end  of  the 
second  century  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  whose  works 
(ave  come  down  to  us,  made  use  of  gospels  very  diJSei'ent 
from  the  present;  and  though  they  may  in  many  parts 
agree  with  the  three  first  canonical  gospeLs,.  they  Were  not 
ihe  same  identic  compositions. 

iAnterior  to  any  mention  which  history  i^»akes  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  others  with  which  we 
»re  acquainted  either  from  tradition  or  from  fragments^  there 
are  traces  of  a  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Cvangelium  «e- 
cundum  Hebros,  Evoyytxioy  noB  E^gaioui).  This  was  us^d  by 
Ignatius,  according  to  Jerom  ;  and  according  to  Eusebiul. 
l>y  Papias  and  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  who  do  not  quote  any  of  our  pre^ 
sent  gospels*    Ttus  ciynTtmxsiance  jiistifies  as  m  ascribing;  'H 
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Tory  high  ^ntjciuily  to  the  gospel  of  the  Hebre^^.  In  th«^ 
most  antiebt* times  it  was  without  ejcception  denominated 
EMpeyTtXioy  9a9'  £^fai«v^,EvangeIium  secundum  Hebros.  And  as^ 
^he  title  JBvaogeiium  secundum  Matthseum^  Marctim^  &c. 
designates  the  gospel  which  Matthew^  Mark^  8cc.  bad  writ- 
ten>  80  the  Evangelium  secundum  Hebrasos  must  undoubt* 
€dlv  sig;nify  a  gospel  which  Hebrews  had  composed;  but 
9till  it  18  a  point  of  uncertainty  who  these  Hebrews  were. 
Ptitin  the  interval  between  Origen  and  Jerom,  it  was  calle<|i 
oot  only 'secundum  Hebrasos/  but 'secundum  XII.  Apostcn- 
ios/  *rhu8  the  tradition  of  a  later  period  seems  to  have 
defined  tliat^  times  which  more  likely  to  haveknown^appearto 
have  left  obscure  and  indeterminate.  This  title  was  pro^  , 
t>at>ly  affixed  in  order  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  work. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  our  preseat  canbn- 
ical  gospels  bad  acquired  a  general  and  exclusive  conside- 
ration^ and  only  the  party  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  ad^ 
hexed  to  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not  - 
improbable  therefore  that  they  might  have  been  tempted  to 
fiscribe  to  this  gospel  the  venerable  names  of  the  Xlf  apo&tjeli^ 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  defend  it  against  the  objectiopi 
4pf  the  catholic  church.  The  title  which  this  gospel  gene^ 
/ally  bore  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  Evangelium  secundum 
^attbaum^  is  still  more  destitute  of  truth.  In  propo;*« 
lion  as  the  fathers  lived  later^  they  pretended  to  know  moi^ 
.and  spoke  with  Ie$s  hesitation  of  the  more  early  transactions 
<of  the  church*  But  the  name  of  Matthew  was  probabijr^' 
given  to  this  gospel  because  it  had  a  closer  reseQ;biance  to 
^}he  present  icanonioal  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  thi^ 
to  any  of  the  <ce6t. 

This  is  certain^  that  the  oldest  eospel  accorcUng  Ito  the  tr^* 
dttioii  of  the  earliest  periods  of  tnechoirch  was  composed  bjr 
Hebrews ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  havB  been  known  wl;ip 
{those  Hebrews  were.^  But  of  this  gospel  '  secundum  He- 
i}rxop%  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  ipore  general  we  find  the 
ciase*  Justin  Martyr  fhews  no  acquaintance  with  aay  but 
ithe  memoirs  of  theapostles^aTOfcvti/AOvci/fcaTaTAivaff-oro^ttv^wbich, 
if  they  were  not  the  same  as  the  gospel  of  the  Hebre\!^8, 
jbad  a  nearer  resemblance  to  it  than  any  of  our  present  gos- 
|W2il8.  The  fathers  before  Justin  Martyr  never  speak  sliglvt- 
iingly  of  the  gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  as  of  an  apocirphal 
i)0(^.  ,  He^sippus  employed  it  in  bis  writings,  (Euseb* , 
Hist.  Eccl.  hbi  iv.22)^  and  from  it  Papias  ^^eriyed  jthe  histor/ 
jpl'the  adulteress.  Hist.  Eccl.  tib«iii.  39-  In  the  earliest  re* 
;P3ains  of  the  Christian  fathers^  we  find  traces  of  the  gospel 
jto  the  Hebrews.  These  trades  bpt^in  with  Papias,  and  niQ 
)^lv:ough  Ign^Uus,  He^esippas^  im4  Justin  I!^9;tyr,  to  Oriyen, 
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Kusebiu?^  aqd  Jerom.    The  lainguage  In  which  this  gospel 
jvas  written,  was  the  Aramean,  or  a  mixture  of  the  Cnaldee 
.    and  the  Syriac,  which  was  at  that  time  the  popular  dialect 
of  Palestine.     This  was  one  pf  the  cause?  which  led  to   its 
gradual  disuse,  except  among  the  small  party  of  the  Naza- 
renes  or  Ebiptiites,  with  whom  perhaps  the  gospel  long  re- 
taiiii^d  rpore  of  its  original  §iuoplicily  than  with   any  other 
'    ^ectof  christians.     Ot  this  gospel^j  notwithstanding  the  two 
translations  which    were  made  by  Jerom  into  Greek  and 
Xatin,  only   a  few  scattered  fragments  have  survived ,  the 
"Wreck  of  ages.     These  passages  are  produced  by   Eichhorn, 
,  and  compared  with  corresponding  passages  in   our  present 
gospels.    This  gospel  Eichhorn  supposes  at  first  tohjave  con- 
•  tained  only  ohnef  recital  of  the  most  important  particulars! 
in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  such  as   were  most  neces- 
sary for  the  teachers  to  inculcate,  and  for  the  hearers  to  re-r 
taiji ;  but  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  successive  additions, 
and  a  more  copious  enumeration   of  particulars.     Eichhorn 
concludes  bis  remark^  with  gaying,  that,  whatever  may  be 
our  sentiments  with  respiept  to  this  gpspel  in  other  respects, 
it  is  indisputably  true,  that  the  inost  antient  gospel  which 
liistory  records,  was  very  different  from  the  compositions  of 
our  present  canonical  evangelists. 

Another  gospel,  which  had  a  considerable  approximation 
to  our  present  Luke,  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  w^s  ascribed  toMarcion,  the  chief  of  a  nume- 
rous sect  of  the  Gnostics,  and  was  long  after  his  death  re- 
ceived by  his  followers,  who  rejected  our  present  gospels. 
Marcion,  Jike  some  moderns,  urged  the  separation  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  rejected  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament.  He  and  his  followers  were 
accordingly  assailed  with  every  Qpprojjrious  epithet  which 
the  Catholic  church  could  accumulate,  and  he  was  acT, 
cused  with  more  bitterness  than  truth  of  altering  the  writings  . 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  favour  the  system  whi€h 
he  espoused.  His  gospel  incurred  the  holy  anathema  of  the 
strictly  orthodox.  Though  it  had  a  near  resemblance  to  that 
pf  Luke,  yet  it  differed  in  various  particulars,which  Richhorn 
details  with  his  usual  industrj^  accuracy  and  erudition,  whicfe 
,  he  discusses  with  tlie  most'judicious  and  enlightened  criticism, 
and  proves  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  receivp^  ppiniori 
that  jihe  gospel  of  Mardon,  instead  of  beings  njutilateq 
copy  or  corrupt  abridgment  of  Luke,  may  fairly  claim  the 
honour  of  an  Original  composition.  Instead  pf  the  gospel, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Marcion,  having  bepri  a  perverted  cop^ 
6f  that  of  Luke,  it  is  far  more  probable,  and  indeed,  from  the 
statement  of  Eichhorn,  almost  certain/  that' Luke  foundeii 
fiis  gospel  priiicipally  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Marcion.  Eicbf 
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horn  haseolkcted  the '  remaining  fragments  of  MarcionV 
gospel,  wbicb  he  has  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  iu 
liuke;  from  which  he  infers  ihat  Mavcioff  was  tiei thermae* ^ 
qoainied  with  the  gospel  of  Luke  nor  with  an>j  other  of  our 
present  eoRonical  gospels.  Justin  Martyr  <wfad  was  born  A.C. 
99;  ^ied  16S)  a  Samaritan*  of  Fla via  Neapoli6(Naupl use) 

.  in  Palestine^  who  from ^  heathen  pfailosopher  was  converted  . 
into  a  zealous  cfan^iaii;  and  who  may  be  reckoned  am4!>ftg 
the  earliest  christian  write;rsv  no  where  quotes  our  present 
existing 'gospels^  which  hedpes  not  appear  to  have  known  ; 
a  circumstance  which  deser V4is« particular  opnsideratioii,as  he 
had  spent  many  years  in  his  travels^  'andjpassed  a  considera* 
ble  time  in  Italy  and  the  lesser  Asia.  But-,  in  his  genuine 
wo/ks^  whatever  he  quotes  concerning  the  life  or  the  di8<» 
courses  of  Jesus  is  taicen  from. a  work  entitled  '  avo/^vyffmeufMrdi^ 
rm  A^roro^ow'  (memoirs  of  the  Apostles),  And  that  tb^se 
avofjiifnfjtmufjtarcx, '  memoirs/  meant  not  onr  present  gospeLbut 
one  individual  gospel  which  went  by  that  name,  is  clear  from 
this, that  in  his  dialogue  against  Tryphon  (p;  ^(37  ed.  Colon.) 
the  Jew  speaks  expressly  of  one  gospel  in  the  singular  num- 
ber :  «r  T«  A87WM«y«  sucfyyOdu  croporye^tAiTa,  &c,  ^In  that  gospd,*« 
says  be»  *  which  you  mention^  the  commands  which  are*de« 
livered  are.  too  hard  to  be  obsej-ved.'  Eichhorn  supposet 
thef  memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  to  have  furnisiied  the  prmcipal 
matter  for  the  gospel  of  Matthew..  It  bore  a  considerable 
attinity  to  what  was  called  the  gospel  t>f  the  Hebrews^and  the 
eld  fathers  of  the  church  found  sou^uch  resemblance  betweeiv 
our  present  Matthew  and  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews^  that 

V  many  formed  the  precipitate  conclusion  that  both  those  gos« 

E^ls  Vere  the  same  work  and  differed  only  in  the  language; 
ut,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  which  are 
foixt\d  in  Jgstin^  ibe  ai'jrofjanfifio9ivf^7(j^,  or  memoirs^ differedvfrons 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  in  beginning  with  some  account 
pf  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  this  respect  the  memoirs 
agreed'  with  tlie  gospel  of  M^^^thew^  which  ^Iso  differed  from 
the  gospel  of  tbe  Hebrews  in  containing  an  evangelium  in* 
fafitia.  which  was  wanting  in  the  li^tter.  But  the  qarrativs 
.of  the  life  and  dqctvine  of  Jesus  it|  the  n^emoirs,  appears  lo 
have  beeir  a  more  hssty  production  than  that  of  Matthew, 
There  was  more  brevity  9^nd  less  connection  and  particularity 
of  detail.  A$  Marcion'^  gospel  was  ^n  imperfitct  LufcCj  ^a 
the  memoirs  of  tht  upostle  were  an  imperi^oi  Matthew.  As 
%he  couclusion  of  our  preseni  Luke  was  wanting  jn  the  gospel 
ofMarcion,  so  the  conclusion  of  our  present  Matthew  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 
Thi  ki^riiet}  crjtic  next  gives  w  v^poHQt  qfxk^  gospel  of 
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QwMhim  and  ofTtAwn^  hwaaiaaj;  aod  theft  (HrooeedU  to  ex* 
ainifieltego9pel«McbwatemplojreclbyifaeapQdtolicmlfftlben 
aod,  after  a  jaLaAle  and  highly  erudite  iaductioa  of  fiariica- 
lars,  hedelermiiieatbat  all  toe  biegraphteal  notes  of  Je«UB^ 
urbich  wece  lyiost  curceal  io  the  two  lirst  eeotwries,  were 
esaeotially  difiereal  firom  our.  preieBt  43aaonical  gospels.  U 
i$,  ve  know^  (he .generalcfpiiittm  thai  the  afxwtoTical  fathers  • 
i^ttftd  wil^  <»talion«  ffbm  MaUheF»*Mark aad  Lakes  but 
criticisai  pnre,  ealigbteiied  aad  infMirttaU  ^  not  to  be  warp- 
(^din  itsjudgmehuby  p^pajar  prejndiee  or  a  traditionary 
moeed ;  U  avows  without  timid  bentatioD,  and  it  maintains 
with  rational  confideofie,  those  results  to  which  it  is  led  by 
]UttienQe  of  research  directed  by  the  torch  of  eradition.  The 
apostolical  fathers  from  Barnabas  and  Clemens  of  Rome^ 
down  to  Polycarp,  introduce  in  their  wtitiogs  texts  which 
aM  palpably  different  from  those  of  Matthew,  of  Mark  and  of 
Luke*  Eichhom  has  collected  all  the  passages  in  dieapos^ 
tolical  fathers^  which  are  commonly  supposeSi  to  have  been 
laken  from  our  present  gospels.  \x  would  lead  us  into  too 
great  prolixitjr  of  detail  to  enumerate  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  subject;  .but  we  believe,  thai  his. observations  will 
icarry  oottvictioo  to  the  miad  of  every^  reader^  not  aUeady  too 
much  biassedJa  favour  of  a  particttlar  syMem  tqvbe  couvin- 
ced.  Theologians  are  too  apt  to  measere  the  validity  of  a 
dreed  by  the  quantity  of  personal  emolument  with  which  i| 
is  connected  ;  such  persons  we  fear  wjU  tiot  listen,  to  any 
evidence^  which  makes  against  their  <own  interested  notions* 
The  light  of  irutbj  however  pure  and  resplendi^nti  finds 
diftcsdt  admission  into  their  hearts.  We  speak  of  the  men 
of  aarrow  minds^  and  of  corrupt  hearts,,  who  will  no  doubt 
levile  those  coBchisions  of  Bichhorn,  which  they  cannot  so 
#asily  overturn,  and  will  perhaps  vent  against  usj,  who  have 
made  the  English  reader  acc|uaioted  with  the  f^ubstaace 
of  his  wor|c#  every  species  of  mvective  which  ni^evolence^ 
p^rignorance^  can  supply. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  shew  the  particular  writ- 
^n  apcounts  from  which  Barnabas^  Clemens  of  Rome  and 
f  olycarp,  derived  their  quotations,  yet  we  know  that  they 
werfs  pot  t^ken  from  our  present  catholic  gospels  ;  but  the 
icitatHEins  pf  Ignatius  were  Jiterallv.borrowed/rom  the  gospel 
f)ft)if  Hebrews;  aod  those  of  the  other  fathers  wer(p  pro« 
Ibably  i^k^n  from  gosjpels  which,  though  lost,  wpre  ia 
(Biscifl^tipn  in  th^  i^wp  ^%t  eenturies.  Our  preseni  canonw 
pal  i4at|b|ew  wm  f>fi|^noKn  to  Ceripthasand  Jpstio  Martyr  { 
f^t  present  l^e  tp  14f|rpion  $  and  Xatian  bad  nq  know* 
)ed«  either  of  Matthew  or  of  iiuke.  This  use  of  gospelf 
JM^flH  ^p»  ouf  ftmJl^  W|t«  so  widel/  diffttsvd  wa  so  ^ 
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Mierally  prevfi^lent,  thai  even  in  thfi^Ab  century,  T<^inn*s 
piatessaroQ^which  was  principally  founded  on  tl»e  gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrewti  was  in  u«e  in  oiaby  cbusches  ivbicU 
followed  the  apostolical  dg^trine^  and.aliout  the  j«ar.4£3^ 
Theodoret  found  many  copies  of  thtt  work  in  the  churches 
vilh  which  be  was  more  >|iiirticuUf'ly  acquainted. 

All  these  go»pek  had  pnucii  in  cooimon  with  our  present 
danonical  gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  as  those  ^0$-- 
pels  bfive  much  in  common  with  each  other.  lu  the  tr^LgT 
ments  of  the  above  gospels,  which  still  i:ei|3ain,  they  appeair 
as  partsofa  trunjc  which  ran  into  two  principal  brandies 
from  which  each  again  sent  forth  son^e  smaller  shoots.  IV 
one  of  these  principal  branches,  from  which  sprung  the  gp^- 

Sil  of  Matthew,  belonged  (1)  the  gospel  accordmg  to  the 
ebrews,  (2)  the  gospel  of  Cerinthus^  (S)  the  memoirs  of  th^ 
apostles  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  (4)  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical harmony  ofTatian ;  to  the  other  branch,  from  which. 
Sroceeded  the  canonical  Luke,  belonged  (1)  the  gospel  of' 
larcion,  and  (£)  another  part  of  the  evangelical  harmony  of 
Tatian.  But  the  trunk  itself,  which  gave  rise  to  these  two 
prinaipal  branches,  appears  tp  have  been  the  brief  biograi- 
phy  of  Jesus,  which  was  prepared  as  a  guide  for  the  teac^eiv 
of  the  new  religion,  a  manual  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and 
done,  the  work  probably  of  sudden  exigency,  rather  tb^n  of 
deliberate  reflection.  This  original  docun)ent,which  formed 
ihe  basis  of  the  gospels  which  were  used  by  the  early  fathers, 
was  throughout  more  brief,  and  less  particular  than  the^ 
three  canonical  gospels,  but  it  was  also  in  the  accountj»| 
which  the  former  had  in  cdmmon  with  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  more  scanty  and  imperfect^though  the  verbal  relation-  - 
ship,  wbicl)  had  its  origin  in  a  document  or  original  which 
was  common  to  all,  could  not  be  mistaken.  As  the  apostles 
and  their  associates,  in  their  instructions  to  the  people, 
began  their  relation  of  his  liFe  with  tlie  beginning  of  bis 
ministry,  the  earliest  gospels,  as  those  of  ihe  Hebrews,  of 
Marcion,  and  ofTatian,  contained  lio  account  of  the  genea* 
logy,  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  As  the  original  document 
was  prepared  by  men,  who  had  little  pretensions  to  litera* 
ture  and  little  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  composition^  it 
must  have  been  very  scanty,  Tude  and  unfinished  in  its  repre- 
sentations ;  and  thus  a  more  brief  and  imperfect  text  pervadr 
cd  all  those  early  gospels,  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  moriEr  early  fathers.  But  these  scanty 
and  unfinished  productions  were  successively  enlarged  with 
more  full  and  perfect  details.  Various  additions  were 
made  to  the  copies  of  the  same  gospel ;  or  what «  was  omit* 
4fA  in  om  was  supplied  by  the  n»ore  ample  ^nd  circumst^o-- 
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rial  narrative  6f  tbe  VT^tR^f.  The  memdirg  rtention^  iif 
Jastin,  and  the  gospd  of  CerintHo9,exhtt)i ted' ttie  genealogy, 
itativity  and  infaiTcy  iff^Jesti^,  respecting' whfch  nothing  was' 
said  in  the  gospel  ficccfrdme'to  t He  Hebrews, </f  in  the  pro- 
dw;li<Misof  MartfoiV^nQ-Tatian.  •  In  Che  same  manner^  in 
parallel  passftlges,  We  find  f)«rir<?(iljh*  ^arts  aognienled  by 
continual  addftidns.  ''Ura^,  for  1nstHn<*ej  the  voice  frdm^  hea- 
ven at  the  b$pti*m  of  "Jesus  originafly  ran  ;  woj  fjutv  tt  w  sya 
viiftepov' jtyewma  orfy<-thdu  art  my  son  ;  to>-day  have  1  begot* 
ten  thee/  Other  accounts  described  the  voice  in  these 
^ivords  ;  a-v  tt  S  inc^fM^  o  Ay oim^oq,  ir  c/  Wdx??^«,  ^  thou  rfrt  my 
beloved  son  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased/  Thns  the  wordg 
are  read  in  our  present  canonical  Mark.  In  the  go«pel  of 
the  Ebionhes,  as  the  pasisage' has  been  preserved  by  Epi% 
phanios,  both  the  representations  of  thre  Voice  from  heaven 
dre  trnited  into  one  ;  ^u  fau  ei  ^  uit^  o  ayairirro^f  tv  ^oi  m^nmar  kch 
yreCMV' ^a  (TYifjLt^&v  yt^ivsmna  as,  ^thou  art  my  beloved  son  it| 
whom  1  am  well  pleased  ;'  and  again;  *  Xb  day  I  have  begoU 
ten  Ihee/  By  this  continual  aitip:lificati6n,  the  original  text 
^of  the  biography  of  Jesus  Was  §unk  in  a  mnltitu<)e  of  addl* 
tions,  till  it  almost  disappeared.  Hence  It  at  last  happenect 
that  titilK  and  falsehodd^  what  was  genuine  and  what-  was 
Rpurious,  accounts  which'  H'^^d'  been*  perv^rtjed  and  falsified 
by  long  tradition,  began  to  be  blended  into  onie  hetei'ogene- 
ousmass.  Thfe  appears  to  have  induced  the  church,  at  the 
conclusion  of fhe  second  century,  ot  the  beginning  of  this 
third,  to  select  out  of  the  many  gospels  which  were  then  in 
^pirculation,  four  which  had  the  strongest  marks  of  truth,  and 
were  best  pr&pal*ed  for  general  use,  in  order  to  prevcRi  the 
total  obscultition  of  the  truth  or  perversion  of  the  eiiliplioity 
of  the  gospfcl;  and  to  deliver  to  post6rity  an  account  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  Jesug,  with  the  least  possible  alteration^ 
On  these  four  gospels,  t6  which  the  preference  was  thus  given, 
the  church  impressed  the  seal  of  its  exclusive  approbation, 
and  the  rest  rapidly  lost  their  influence  and  fell  into  disuse. ^ 
Thus  otir  present  gOspel^  Vve re  originally  approved  by  the 
churchy  n6t  because  they  were  deemed  inspired  compositions, 
but  because  of  the  many  human  compositions,  which  then 
existed  on  the  pamesubjeet,  they  were  deerned  the  best,  Thifl& 
appears  to  us  to  furnish' the  most  rational,  probab}e  and  sa? 
tisfactory  account  of  the  oVigip  of  our  presient  gaspels,whiek 
we  have  ever  seen.  U  extricates  the  subject  from  all  th^s  ■ 
labyrinth  of  perple^city,  in  wbiph  it  is  entangled  by  the  the- 
ory of  inspiration.  It'apogntsfor  the  few  ^issopftnces,  which 
are  found  in  the  relations  of  the  ditferent  evangelists  j  for 
by  supposing  them  human  compositions,  it  necessarily  inferi^ 
|hat  tiiey  are  splyect  tp  eiTQr ;  at^U  th^it,  Ijlfe  the  othev  wofii^ 
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of  mati,  they  pftHake'  of  the  ImperfecUons  of  bamanity* 
It  appears  frijfkn  whut-  has  been  said,  tfaat-aboat  the  time 
when  the  church  <*onferre«l  on-^  the  fonr*  canoaicM  jgos- 
pel»,  the  honour  of  its  exclusive -approbation^  a,  nuiUitiide 
of  gospels  were  in  circulation^  with  which  ffom.  tbH' 
additions  made  by  success^ive  enqtiirer^^  in  whidi  curi- 
osity oftfen  supplied  the  jplace  of  evidence,  lauctf  fie- 
tilioos  matter  had  been  niiflgled ;  and  that  those  tov^ 
gospels  were  selected  because  they  contained  the  mosi' 
fiili,  comprehensive^  and  detiiiled  iPdation  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  b4^nded  with  ihe  smallest  quantity  of 
traditionary  or  fabuloMS' matter,  and  represented  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity^  and  the  actions  of  the  ibonder  witb 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  troth*  This  acc'oun<t  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  four  cationicai  gospels  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  depreciating,  increases  their  auU)ority.  For  though  it 
considers  them  as  human  compositions^  it  supposes  tlieia 
to  he  acknowledged  by  the  general  suffrage  of  antiquity^*  .a$ 
jcolnpjQfsitions  in  their  kind  of  the  most  consuu^inate  accn- 
racy  Und  the  highest  excellence*  Eichhorn,  like  our  o^ii 
learned^  acute  and  highly  meritorious  scholar^,  and  theo^ 
logne^  Herbert  Marsh,  supposes  an  original  document  wbicU^ 
constituted  the  commdn  basis  of  the  three  first  gospcU^ 
which  common  document  was  enriched  lyith  information 
derived  from  othet  sources,  acd  augmented  with  facts  and 
disconrses  which  farther  enquiry  had  enabled  them  to  coir 
iject. 

Since  no  traces  of  our  present  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lukii. 
appear  before  the  end  of  tiie  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the-third  century,  and  since  iren^ieus  (aboot  the  year  SSO^)  is 
the  first  who  speaks  decisively  of  Jixar  go$peh,  and  imagines 
various  reasons  why  the  number  was  limited  to  four^  ai^d 
since  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  (about  the  year  £l6)  industrir 
ously  scraped  together  all  the  accounts  which  he  could  findof 
the  origin  off  these  four  gospejs,  in  order  toprove  that  tbeseouly 
should  be  acknowledged  as  genuine^,  it  is  a  self  evident  proof 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  or  the  commencement 
of  the  third  century,  the  church  was  anxiously  labouring 
to  bring  ttie$e  gospels-  into  general  repute,  and  to  pro.curp 
foj-  them  a  more  distinguished  and  exclusive  coQsideratioq* 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  ehristianitj^,  as  it.  would 
have  prevented  much  cavil,  perplexity,  and  doubt,  jf 
those,  who  selected  our  present  gbspels  for  an  excli^sive 
-  circulation,  had  at  the  same  tim^  introdnc^d  by  pMblip  > 
authority  the  original  document  or  short  acppupt of  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  was  imparted  to  the  first  piis- 
^onaries^  in  grder  to  serve  at  once  as  the  guid^  aqd  the  pledge 
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of  wb«t  tbeytaogbl,  without  any  bf  the  alterations  or  9A9 
diiioiiflo^  fuooeeding  tioiea.  But.thb  was  perhaps  then 
ftardhr  poasible,  asndcopy  was  extant  whtcb  was  eotirdy 
free  mMs  these  additions  :  and  there  was  not  at  that  Ume 
tmlicat  sagachy  sufficient  to  draw  the  lipe  of  distmctkm  be* 
t^iseit  lAie  original  matter,  and  the  subsequent  additions* 
Btit  sUH'we  should  not  forget  the  singular  oUigations  which 
^e^wethem  for  preserving  not  only  onej  bu.t  three  of  the 
Kographfcal  accounts  of  Jesus,  which  were  prepared  from 
<bis  ortginat  document.  By  this  means  they  nave  rendered 
it  possible  for  us  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  to  se-* 
parate  the  original  life  of  Jesus  from  all  subsequent  addi* 
lions^  and  from  tbe  sameto  recompose  a  life  of  Jesus  pun*, 
fied  from  the  traditions  of  a  later  period,  and  to  answer  ^ 
Variety  of  questions  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  reply  without  the  possession  of  the 
gospelsof  Matthew,  Maric/aod  Luke,  which  were  formed 
oft  the  basis  of  the  same  original.  To  these  questions, — 
in  'what  manner  was  formed  the  most  ai\tient  biograpbicsd 
skotice of  Jesus?  in. what  manner  so  many  gospels  arose, 
the  resemblance  of  which  is  so  striking,  and*  the  basis  of 
iwbich  must  have  been  the  same  F  whence  the  four  catholic 
'gospek  which  were  so  old  and  derived  from  apostolical  times^ 
did  not  come  into  general  use  till  so  late  a  period?  The 
answers  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  give  to  these  quesr 
'  lions  are  futile  and  absurd ;  and  we  must  either  entirely 
renounce  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  or  endeavour  to.  uor 
ravel  the  perplexing  knot  by  a  nice,  accurate,  profound,  and 
critical  edmparison  of  our  gospels  with  each  other,  and  yfitl^L 
those  fragments  of  the  more  antient  gosppls  which  are  sti)l 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  but,  in  this  pro-* 
cess  of  critital  dissection  and  research,  we  mu^t.make  a 
distinction  between  the  gospel  of  John,  and  the  three  first 
gospels/  The  former  is  as  different  fri>m  the  latter  in  pur«> 
pose  and  in  quality,  in  words  and  in  Spirit,  as  tbe  east^  is 
from  the  west;  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  M$r)c,  and  Luke^ 
^ave  the  closest  resemblance,*  and  must  have  had  their  orl* 
g\n  in  some  document  which  was  common  to  all ;  but  that 
$}f  John  has  no  dependance  on  tlie  rest,  and  preserves  .the 
jaijTof  an  original  coifnpositiori. 

The  discovery  of  an  original  document  of  the  three  fir^t 
gospels  will  be  foynd  of  the  most  essential  service  in  our 
Jkbeological  enquiries.  First  'it  shews  what  were  tbo^  parts 
^n  the  life  of  Je$us,which  the  first  teacher  of  cbristianily  coq« 
sidered  the  most  important  to  be  inculcated  and  knpwn^ 
^^be  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  is  founded  only  on  tbie 
two  first  chapters  in  Matthew  and  in  l4uke^  particiilfyrly  joa 
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Mlittheir  i.  €0*  and  Lake  i.  5^.  The  apostles  (says  EiebbocQ> 
koewnothiogof  ibe  miraculous  cooeeplion;  it  was  ao  addttioflt 
to  the  history  of  Jesus  which  wasoiudein  aiaterperiod,wbc» 
those, ^ho  were  imbued,  with  the  philosophy  of  Qreece,  or  who 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  humati  diviaities  of  heathenisoiy' 
wished  to  aggrandiat^  the  founder  oi  tl^  new  religion  by  a 
supernatural   nativity.      But,  in   that  original   ddcumeDt, 
which  s^ved  as  the  basis  of  the  other  gocpeU,  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  miraoulous  conception ;  Jesus  was  called  the  soaof 
Joseph  and  of  Mary.  The  original  gospel^  which  constitotot 
the  basis  of  Matthew  and  of  JLuke^  niade  no  mention  of  the 
conception,  birth  and  youth  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  Was  not  till  « 
later  period,  in  which  we  could  expect  no  authientic  account 
on  these  subjects,  that  the  original  gospel  was  enlarged  with 
^  these  exotic  additions;  and,  thougli  they  may  have  some 
real  basis^  they  hiave  been  so  embellished  .with  traditioaarjr 
fictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  tlie  few  particles  of 
true  history  from  the  dense  mixture  of  fabulous  narration. 
From  the  enquiry,which£ipUborn  has  so  laboriously  prosecol* 
ed,into  the  origin  of  the  three  first  gospels,  he  asserts  that  tlure 
lure  few  writings  of  antiquity  respecting  which  more  fiptiooa 
have  be«Ti  eircuiated.    But  ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  ^r- 
ternal  history  of  these  books  is  almost  entirely  lost  ?    The 
gospels  of  the  three  fir^t  evangelists  arose  from  the  combia^ 
htion    of  documents   which   previously  existed,    the  first 
basis  of  which  was  founded  merely  on  the  present  exigency,, 
and  what  followed  was  intended  principally  for  theaseof 
partienlar  individuals,  friends   and  acquaintance.    Can  we 
nence  with  any  probability  assume  that  the  three  first  evan- 
gelists were  at  their  iirst  appearance  known  to  many  personsv 
or  that  they  were  in  general  circulation  P     For  the^^ame  rea« 
ion  the  writers  little  imagined  that  those  productions  would 
descend  to  posterity^  which  they  had  designed  only  for  the 
^se  and  put  into  the  bands  of  particular  persons,  who  were 
anf&eiently  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the  author  and  with 
the  credibility  of  his  narrative.    The  authors   accordingiv 
were  not  solicitous  to  give  their  works  such  a  form  as  would 
laost  recommend  them  to  a  general  re^ader,  or  satisfy'  the 
detnands  of  a  late  posterity.    On  thi^  accoun  t  hot  one  of  the 
writers  has  given  any  distinct  ^or  characteristic  information 
of  his,  OVQ  btstoryj  of  the  period  of  his  life  or  composittoa. 
Matthew  is  only  by  the  sulgect,  tone,  and  manner  o\  bis  nar- 
rative^ known  to  bea  Jew,but  hence  we  learn  nothing  indivi- 
dual or  determinate  respecting  him.  Mark  appeara  to  have 
be^n  a  person  aequainted  both  with  Jews  and   Heathem, 
With  this  manners  and  practices  of  both ;  but  he  leaves  it  i^n- 
tiraJyiindetcnntnatt  whether  he  were  a  contemporary  or  an 
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-eye^Witnessof  tbe  facts  wfilch  he  descrilies ;  ^nd  vra^r  HM  d 
Wfove  aocorate  knowledge  of  the  author  aeceBsary  in  ofdcr  to' 
CfNiUe  US'  to  form  a  correct  e»tiinale  of  his  gospel  ?  Luke  for* 
rn^bes  afew  more  characteristic  traits^  but  still  only  sircb  ai? 
ia  general  l^ach  us  that  he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  early 
"^itvet  of  Christianity;  who  merely  gives  a  narrative^ of  what 
Jesus  had  said  and  done^  which  he  had  derived  pither  froo* 
the  information  of  e^'e-witnesses  or  from  the  most  credible 
irritten'documents.  But  does  this  enable  us  with  any  certainty 
to  Appreciate  the  value  of  his  gospel  f    The  evaugelists  wej'e 
not  so  dull  2^9  not  to  know  how  much  depends  on  the  name^ 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  him  who  writes  a. history  s 
stiii  less  did  they  wish  to  deceive  by  onoiiiting  a  more  close  and 
oharacteristic  delineation  of  their  persons*    Impostors  are 
more  wont  to  aggrandize   their  importance^  and  magnify 
thci*"  pretensions.     They  are   willing  with  as  nipcb  force 
and  clearness    as  possible  to  represent  thentseives  as    the 
peiseons  for  whom  they  wish  to  pass^   and  to  procure  credit 
ibrthe  antiquity  to  which  ihey  pretend,  by  traits   in  , their 
«iritnigs  which  cannot  he  mistaken.     And  would  the  evan**" 
geltsts^.if  they  had  been  impostors,  or  assumed  a.  character 
to  which  they  had  no  claim^  have  adopted  .a  cenduct  quHe* 
the  reverse  of  this>  and  )iaYe  no   where  .  accurately  deline- 
ated who  they   were,  on  account  of  the  cheat  liv  hich   they 
designed  to  practise  f     Docs   not  this    sileace  prove  that 
the}-  were  simple  and   unsuspicious    writers,  whose  object 
was  merely  local  or  personal;  who  did  not  jivrite  for  p03te- 
wily  so  much  as  for  certain  known  individuHls  and  pieces?: 
The  innocent  simplicity^which  is  so  visible  in  the  narr^tio/i^ 
ef  the  evangelists,. the  plain,easy,  and  undisguised  manner  inr 
which  they  detail  the  precepts  and  transactions  of  Jesus>.prov<b' 
them  to  have  been  artless  and  honest  historians,,  who  had  no' 
intention  of  irtagnifying  the  hero  of  their,  history.;  but  wbp' 
represent  every  thing  which   he  said  or. did  exactly   in  th^' 
way  in  which  they  believed    it  to  hjRve  been  said  or  done^ 
With    whatever  admiration  the  evangelists   might   regard" 
Jesus  as  their  lord  and  roajter;  with  whatever  feelings  of 
veneration  or  of  love  they  might  ccjosidcr.the  dignity  of  his^^ 
character,  the  sublhnity  of  his  destiny,  or  the  excellen<?c  of 
his  doctrine,  we  never  find  them  adopt  the  lone ,  of  vulgar 
panegyric.     We  hear  no  exclamations  of  praise,  dp  bursts^ 
c^'  rapture,  no  animated  eulogy.    They  rekte  wiiboul  any 
ornament  in  a  cold  and   homely  diction,  the  precepts,  the 
actions  and  the  fi|le  of  Jesus.    Tiie  only  oite  among  them 
ivbo-  in'troduces  any  remarks  or    refiectiotis  on    his  life  .js 
Matthew  ^  and  what  remarks,   what  reSectjons?    Theve 
•re  none,  on  the  grandeur  of  his  aQti&n3>  .^e  divii^i;^  ^f 
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KMe doctrine)  or  ^e^tnmeiij  -of  kis^cbdraoter)  bot'  remarks 
which  merely  tend  to  prove  th«t. he  was  the  MBss^h    ^ho- 
had  lieeti  so  fa>ng-pno>flaised  mid  expected.     Aiid,  were  :4ifose* 
remarks  difierefit.  from  tho:)e  w4kicbi  were  made 'in  everj 
accoant  of  ibe  Chrislian  religion   w hitch  was   to  obtata  new. 
proselytes  to  the  new  rehgibn  among  the  Jews }'    And  wisre 
they  not  necessary  to. he  made  in   any   gospel  wbicb  was 
intended  for  tbe .  iastruct^on  of  the  Jews?     But  m  they- 
•were  less  necessary   among  the. heatUeo,  we  find  them  omit- 
ted in  Mark  and  Luke..   Aui  is  not  the.  exact  agreeoaeritof 
theif  narrative  with  the  times  in  which  they  liv^and  wkH€^ 
and   with   the  circuiBstances  in  which  we  suppose  tkittm  tp 
have  written,  .an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  veracity?    No» 
ode  has  yet  arisen,  who  has  in  this  respect  convicted  tbenn 
of  falsehoad ;  and  tiJl  this  is  duacy  we  uiay  boklly  affion  tbeir* 

truth.  .     /  .  ^,^,         ' 

There  are  several  strange  and  marvellona  appeairaiices  in 
iheir  historical  relations^  which  do  not  ooxtsist  so.  mucb:  inj 
the  events  themseUes  ;   as  in  tlie  peculiar'  mode  of  repre-- 
senting   them,  in  the  light  in  which  the^y  were  seen,  in  the; 
popular  idiom  in  which  they  are  expressed,  or  (as  in.  tiaec^tse* 
ufthe  Demonides)  in   ifie  poptdar  super sri lion  : and'  vulgar^ 
creed  with  ^which  they  were  incorporated-     'J'beseasie  inipn>*'s 
prieties  in  the   represrntation   which    are  quite   abhorfejit/ 
lirom  our  present   sentiments  and. modes  of  histoibal  ciar*' 
ration  ;  but  we  cannot  ex^tt  tbttttaU  tintes  should  be  alik^  ^ 
in  their  views  and  Judgments  of  events,,  (kt  in  tiuiir  fnocle 
•f  representing  them.    There  are  maay  occurrences  in th^r^ 
gospel,  which,   dark   and-  perplexed  From  tlie  mannen  in- 
which   they/are  detailed,  might  have  had  a  oleac- and  defi- 
nite sense  to  some  of  the  more  enlightened  coOEtemporants./ 
It  is  indeed   difficult  for  us,    whtv  live   ii>  times,  in  which 
the  combinations  of  ideas  and  thejuodes  cf  belief  .are  so 
diSerent  from    what  they  were  ihen^,  to  draw .tlje. right  line 
of  distinction  between  the  real  eve  this. and  the  popular  idiom 
binder  which  they  have  been  disgirijod.  ;  But  we   musi  re-' 
member  that  the  evangelists  did  not   write  for  us,    or.  de- 
sign their  compositions   for  our  uae.     They*  could   never 
imagine  that  their  narratives, Which  w^re  originally  drawu 
up  for  the  sole  u«e   of  particular  individuafls  (as  we  sec  la 
the  preface  to  Luke's   gospel,)    would  aftei*    the  lapse,  of 
.  a^es   be  read  in  the  greater  part  of  the  hubilnble  world; 
If  we  findso  many  difficulties  in    the  explanation  of  these    . 
writings,  those  difficulties   shoiild    animate  us  to  employ 
the  great€?r  diligence  in  the  attempt,  and  incite  us  tocxerfc 
every  power  of  critical  and  Iwstorical  research,  which   can 
-throw  any  light  on  the  important  suhject* 
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We  have  thin  enabled  our  rea^t  to  form  tome  idei'' 
of  the  nature  and  execution  of  M.  Eiehhom's  introdactiom 
to  the  bett^  the  most  consolatorj  and  inslrtictive  of  all 
books*  His  opinions  wili  no  doubt  be  found  at  variance  with 
iBost  of  those  who  are  called  orthodox  Christrans;  but  the 
profession  of  orthodoxy^  however  loud  and  positive  it  may 
be,  was  never  yet  the  test  of  truth.  What  is  vulgarly 
called  orthodoxy  is  little  better  than  a  determination  to 
persevere  in  error,  and  to  oppose  a  deaf  ear  to  every  argu* 
ment  which  is  opposite  to  that  persuasion  which  is  cherished 
by  the  feeUnj;:  of  present  emolument  or  invigorated  by  the 
force  of  ancient  prepossession.  Such  persons  would  no 
doubt  readily  purchase  fire  and  faggot  to  consume  M.  Eich- 
horn  and  his  works;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  religioua 
truth  can  be  established  and  religious  error  subverted  only 
by  discussion.  Ami  as  we  deem  religious  truth  to  be  the 
greatest  good^  and  religious  error^as  the  opposite  of  that  good, 
to  be  the  greatest  evil,  we  welcome  with  unfeigned  plea-- 
•iire  eveiy  new  work  in  the  department  of  theology^  in  which 
the  writer  strenaovsly  and  honestly  labours  to  elucidate 
the  truth.  Truth  only  is  the  object  of  our  labours,  the 
treasnie dearest  to  our  hearts;  and  we  care  not  from  what 
■ovrec  it  flsay  come,^or  from  what  sect  it  may  spring. 

The  hypothesis  of  M.  Eicbhorn  is  in  the  most  essential 
particular  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Marsh.  Both  suppose 
that  there  was  an  original  document,  which  constituted  the 
basi^  of  the  three  first  gospels^;  that  thin  document  wa^ 
enlarged  by  successive  additions  ;  that  some  copies  of  i% 
abounded  more  in  details  than,  others^  and  that  this  docu- 
ment has  been  more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  composi^ 
tions  of  MattbeWj  Mark,  and  Luke.  M.  Eicbhorn  supposes, . 
and  indeed  proves,  that  there  were  several  gospels  whicb 
w^re  in  general  circulation  anterior  to  chose  ot  Mattbew> 
Mark,  and  Luke,  whose  compositions,  with  the  gospel  of 
John,  did  not  receive  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  church 
till  the  end  of  the  second  or  ihe  beginning  of  the  third  cen* 
lury.  ,  This  late  reception  and  notice  of  our  present^  eanon- 
ical  gospels  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration 
that  they  were' at  first,  written  for  the  instruction,  or  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  private  individuals,  that  thus  their  cir* 
culation  must  for  a  considerable  period  have  been  confined^ 
to  private  families,  before  they  were  honoured  with  the 
seal  of  public  approbation.  At, the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury a  great  multitude  of  different  accounts  of  the  life  and 
dbctri.ne  of  Jesus  was  generally  diffused  ihrougbont  the 
christian  world.  These  accounts  were  of  greater  or  less  aou 
tbority ;  and  blended  iti  many  cases  with  fabulous  and  tra- 
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ditionary  matter.  This  caused  the  fathers  of  the  church,  out 
q(  the  mafs  of  existing  gospels^  %o  select  foifr,  which  appear^ 
ed  to  them  to  contain  the  most  copious  and  authentic  de- 
tails of  the   transactions  a«d   precepts  of  Christ,  with  the 
fewest  spurious  or  unauthorised  additions.     This  8upposi->> 
tion,  which  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  the  in- 
ductions of  probability^  instead,  of  weakening,  tends  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  our  present  gospels,  /jonsi- 
dered  as  human  compositions.     The  exclusive  sanction  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  instead  of  being  4he   effect  of 
prejudice,  was  an  honest  and  unbiassed  tribute  to  their   su- 
perior credibility  and-  truth.      Hence,  thrttigh  of  the  tnany 
accounts  of  Jesus,  which  once  existed,  we  may  regret  that 
ioine  have  perished,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  those  which 
felili  reaiain,  whose  excellence  w«  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  those   which   have 
been  lost.    Some  small  quantity  of  merely  traditionary  or 
Mss  credible  matter  m^y  be  blended  urith  the  forikier ;  'but  this 
if  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  mass  6f  the  narratives,  ia 
^hichw^  discern  the  more  than  golden  ore  of  genuine,  un- 
vitiated  truth.      We  conclude  with  anxiously  hoping  that 
0on;ie  able  theologue  will  undertake  an  answer  to  the   argu- 
ments and  statements  of  the  prefsent  work,  of  which  we  have 
given  80  copious  a  detiiil.    Whenever  such  an  answer  may 
appear,  we  will  review  it  wt*b  \kfe  same  candour,  the  9ame 
seriousness,  and  the  saAie  regard  for  truth,   with  which  we 
have  perused  tbework  of  theleahred  professor  of  Gottingen. 
We  will  endeavour  to  prevent  any  prejudices  of  any  kind 
from  giving  a  false  bias  to-  our  judgment ;    and  we  wilU 
.with  all  thai  frankness  and  ingenuousness  which   we  deem 
10  necessary  i^i  the  censors  of  literature,  confess  whethef  we 
think  that  the  palm  of  victory  ought  to  be  adjudged  to 
Eicbhora  or  to  bis  antagonist.      * 


Akt.  IL  VEneidc,  traduitten  Vers  Pran^am,  S>iC. 

The  JEncidt  translated  into  trench  rerse,  with  Remarks  on 

'  the  principal  Beauties  of  the  Original.      By  J,  DtHlUi 

l^mo.4  rols.  with  the  Text.    4to.   2  Vols,  without  the. 

Text.     Pairis.     1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy.  *  . 

IT  is  unfortunate,  though  it  is  not  surprising,  that  all  the 
^i^g^^^s  of  modern  Europe  should  scarcely  supply  us  a 
translation  that  represents  the  character  of  its  originaL  But 
it  iasurpfising,  as  well  as  unfortunate,  that  all  tne  enthusi'*' 
asm  with  which  the  literature  of  antiquity  has  been  ^ultivat« 
ed,  shduld  have  produced  so  few  translations  of  any  emi* 

Afp.VoI.10..  H  h 
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uence  even  for  independent  merit  of:  their  own.  Jl  could 
scarcely,be  expected^  that  the  same  genitis  which  create  in 
Greece  or  Rom^  the  great  works  we  admire,  should  be  re-* 
vived  in  a  later  age  to  copy  them  to  other  nations;  but  it 
might  have  been  hoped,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  men 
of  every  description  of  talents,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  jancient  literature,  there  might  havebeea 
found  not  a  few  of  superior  abilities,  who  would  delight 
in  the  endeavour  to  le-^creale  to  their  own  country  ih^ 
genius  of  antiquity,  as  an  offering  of  tlreir  veneration,  as 
a  proud  indulgence  of  their  enthusiasm.  And  a  philosopher, 
wno,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  had  foreseen  the  growth  an4 
diffusion  of  that  ardour,  with  which  the  nOinds  of  men  were 
then  turning  to  the  reliques  of  antiquity,  who  hfid  foreseen 
every  future  worshipper  of  the  muses  ofpoetry  and  eloquence, 
imbibing  from  those 'sources  his  earliest  Pierian  dmught,  and 
still  returning  to  them  at  evefy  period  of  his  existence  to 
recruit  his  enthusiasm,  to  purify  liis  taste,  and  to  drink-  in 
fresh  inspiration  for  his  own  genius,  would  probably  have 
predicted  wilh  little  hesitation,  that  one  of  the  noblefel  de- 
partments of  modern  literature,  would  be  forced  of  our 
translation  of  the  works  ot  Greece  nod  Kome.  He  would 
iiQt  have  ^ispected  that  the  transfusion  of  genius  from'nn^ 
tion  to  nation,  was  to  be  the  drudgery  of  hirelings  or  tfe^  job- 
work  of  literary  contractors;  and  that  those  men,  the  re&ta- 
"  ration  of  whose  writings  was  the  day^break  of  reason  and 
refinement  oh  a  barbarous  worlds  would  be  finally  establi8l)ed 
among  the  nations  they  bad  civilized,  in  the  occupation  of 
scMTci  tors  of  charity  for  lean- witted  and  half*«tarfed  authors. 
We  do  indeed  possess  some  few,  some  very  few  traAiSJa- 
,iions,in  which  genius  has  met  genius,  and  the  result  hat 
beerr  aa  accession  to  our  poetry  or  eloquence :  but  we  ea* 
hardly  name  bne,  which  represents  the  ebaracteristic  ex- 
cellence of  its  briginal.  It  appears  as  if  we  must  submit  to 
be  instructed  by  experience,  and,  while  we  consider  a  just 
copy  of  the  finest  ancient  works, as  among  tlie  greiUest  ac- 
quisitions that  can  be  wished  for  to  any  language,  must  W 
contented  to  resign  aJh  eagerness  at  least  of  hope  for'  h's  ap- 
pearaticey and  to  comfort  ourselves   with   tracing/  in'wliat 

Ea^siiia  for  indigenous  literature,  the  features  i*hich  the  r^ce^ 
as  inherited  irom  the  fortunate  admixture  of  that  g^nerouV 
bloofl*  •      ♦  i 

Yet  there  is  qne  Writer  the  want  of  whose  work*  wilt^  al-^ 
ways  be  in  oui'eyes  a  more  essential  defect  in  the  literatm-cf 
of  a  country.*  A  ttanslation  of  Virgil  would  pretieii^  Iq  ujjn' 
blended  beauty  all  the  varieties^  of  e.vcrllei.cey  which  iare 
spread  over  tho  writings  of  tlie  aucieuU.     it  would  d^iiufe*^. 
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ale  tj^  modern  Europe  the .  loveltest  of  the  souls,^  whose 
image  ?has  been. spJ»r,<^4..io  us  from  antiquity  ;  and  would 
enrrch  xhj^  language  t-hat  possessed  it* with  more  of  that 
highest; poeKy>  the  poefrv  of  the  feelings,  than  any  other 
among  the  inspired  of olahds  bequeathed  to  succeed inc: ages. 

The  eagerness  w,iih  wliich  the  wojks  of  the  i\bbe  veliUe 
have  been  read  nnd  translated^  in  nio§t  nations  of  Europe, 
the  rapidity  with  which  editions  of  them  have  been  niulti-' 
pU^d,  .$i,nd  the  heigjit  at  whi'ch  he  has  long  stood  in  hi?  own 
counti:y  j^moogthe  ibrtunaie  candidates  for  literary  honours^ 
li^v^  rais.ed  a  very  general  expectation  of  the  hfgh  merits  of 
hi^  long  announceo  translation  of  Virgil,  and  haveperhap^  le4 
many  to  hope  to 'find  ij^itsdm'elhing  Iiicea  supf)lyo-f  the  great 
deficiency  we  lament;  especially  as  ihe  fondness  with  which 
the  Abbe  hasalVuys  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  Virgil/  whom, 
he  invokes  as  his  mdster^*  frott!  whom  he  professes  to  have- 
derived  his. poetry,  and  to  whooi  he  seems  desirous  to  ascribe, 
all  his  reputation,  mightweHpersuarfe  them  that  the  prou4 
and  .gratefMi  enthusi?ism  of  a  scholar  would  animate  his  efforts, 
and  jrogse  his  genius  to  the  fullest, exertion  of  Us  strenjjth.^ 
^/l?he  faoire  of  Uiose  former  worksji  and,  we  might 'ahnosl 
say^  the  aiilicipated*  fame  of  that  which  we  ate  about  to  cdti- 
sider,  seem, to  require  of  u?  a  more  sprutlnizin^g  inye^sfti'gi-* 
tion  of  its  pretensions  thani  its  own  deserts  alone  would  have 
inclined. us  to  bestow,  ar  than  they  might  perha|i(s  even.ha\4 
justified/  And  before  we  proceed  to  bring  into  view  tlfe 
merits  it  does  rpally  possess,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  very  co-, 
pious  display  of  its  omissions  of  excell^nce^  as  y^^l.  as  its' 
positive  ojpfences,  to  satisfy  our  readers  thijt  the  honour  o*f 
ffiving  Virgil  to  modern  lite  rat  ute  inust  be  reserved  fpraihai/- 
pier  poet  than  Delrlle.    '    ;  .,'     ,,  ,  .  ..,   ^   ',  ,' 

.A  just  translation  is  obviously^  that  which  represents  aft, 
aujthor's  thoughts  in. bis  ovyn  style;  which  reflects  thie  forms, 
of  th^  original, au^  reflects  them  in thVir  pun  colours :  and  a. 
translator,  will  be  required  to  comply  ipore  or  less  with  the 
strictness  of  this  definition  in  propurtFon  to  the  e:tcellence  of 
tbevvork  he  translates.  .  It  would  be  idle  to  exact  that,  with 
ihe  tjdmirable  thoughts  of  a  writer,  he  should  preserve  his 
execrable  style  ;  or,  when  he  alternates  hi^h  niefit  vviilr  ex- 


In  traudla'tion  in  general  much  will  be  left'  tcJ  the  diicretioW, 
of  the  ^raus.iator  j,andf  we  might  name  numerous  worlds  .6f 
interest  and  reputalidn, .in  wfifch  we  shouldf  allow,  or  eve^n 
require  of  him,  a  very  spirited  and  liberal  liiie  of  his  dkbr^- 
tionary  powers.  .' 

ti\\<i 
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But  if  there  is  one  poet  whom  bis  translator  must  never 
hope  to  improve,  to  whose  thoughts  and  whose  style  it  is  his 
wisdom  to  adhere,  that  poet  qrtquestionably  is  Vii*gil.  Acd 
if  we  at  all  succeed  in  imparting  to  our  readers  the  feelings 
tliat  have  afflicted  us  in  tne  examination  of  this  translation, 
they  must  be  satis6ed  that  M.  Deliile  has  abandoned  with 
dangerous  presumption  or  carelessness,  or  most  unfortunate 

'  incapacity,  that  guidance  of  his  master ;  and  that  he  has 
raised  in  the  melancholy  effects  of  his  igtiorance  or  indtscre* 
lion  an  instructive  monument  to  that  master's  wisdom. 

And  now,  observing  at  the  outset,  ais  a  sinister  augury  of 
the  whole,  that  M.  Deliile  adopts  the  first  four  rejected 

,  lines^  and  that  he  opens  the  £neid  with 

^  Moi  qui,  jadis,  assts  sous  Porobrage  des  li^tret, 
Essayai  quelqucs  airs  $ur  mes  pipeaux  dtampHr^s^* 

we  proceed  with   somewhat. heavy  cheer  to  our  critical 
investigation. 

Among  the  characters  of  VirgiPs  style  which  make  the 
earliestimpression  op  the  mind  of  his  reader,  are  the  no- 
bleness ^hich,  through  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject,  hie  un- 
failingly sustains — thacsim|)hcit;f  and  purity  of  Grecian  taste 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  stnoied  beauty  of  expret- 
aion-rand  that  force  and  fidelity  of  descriptive  language, 
which  delineates  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  every  event  he  relates. 

It  must  very  soon  strike  the  examit>er  of  M.  Deliilels 
translation,  that  these  aref  preciselv  the  features  in  the  ^ant 
of  which  the  general  character  of  his  Work  most  effectually 
differs  from  that  of  his  original  ;  but  it  requires  rather  a 
laborious  study  of  it  to  exhibit  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
aay  thing  like  the  variety  of  inventions,  by  jehich  this  op- 
position of  character  is  90  accurately  accomplished.  We 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  drawn  up  a  complete 
^vicw  of  this  extraordinary  operation,  though  we  do  trust 
that  we  shall  give  our  reader  a  little  insight  into  a  few  of  its 
most  important  secrets. 

One  great  effect  of  the  style  of  Deliile^  which  taints  his 
whole  composilion  from  end  to  end  of  the  work,  is  the  per- 
petual use  of  abstract,  metaphysical  forms  of  expresjsion. 
In  Virgil,  as  in  the  writers  of  every  nation'  whose  taste 
is  nSt  very  much  vitiated  by  affectation,  the  persons  wha^ 
appekr,  think,  act,  and  speak  for  themselves,  after  the', 
usual  manner  of  human  beings.  But  in  M.  Deliile,  more 
than  in  any  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  his  country, 
stnd  they  are  none  of  them  free  from  th6  fault,  this  i» 
a  privi^ge  they  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  ehjoy.  It  i« 
usually  some  quality^  or  a  feeling,  or  an  act,  or  some  Tery 
,6  _ 
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ftbstmH  modification  or  accident  of  their  existence,  that  is. 
called  upon  to  |)erforcn  tbeir  most  important  and  laborioua  - 
ditttea*^  So  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  struggle  in; 
ifbich  their  deairest  interests  are  at  stake,  the  principal  par- 
ties canceroed;  appear  among  the  most  ^anquil  ana  indif-f 
ferentfspeq^ators  of  the  contest,  which  is  carried  op  with  aU^ 
imaginablefury  and  pbstinacy,  by  properties,  ciicumstanc^Sji 
and  modes  of  being. 

This  .appears 'very  soon  in  the  persecution  of  ^neasby 
JuQO.  '  These  .two.  illustrious  personaees  remain  in  the  m,o^l 
perfect  qomppfure,     Npt  ao  the  god&sf^'%^  Jiersressfntimcm\ 
who'  trouokftfit  u  if>ng  tenu  la  uautk    destince  d'qii^ 
prince  magnanjime,  huipmn,  religieux  /  in  which  they  were^ 
happily  assisted  by  her  ^haine  insatiable,'  which  prohibited 
AusQnia«««aot  to  the  Trojans  but '  aux  grands  destins  de  Troie* 
In  the  next  line  we  fiiUi  that  ^  Tinflexible  Destin  secondan^ 
son  orgu^if  very  much  prqlpnged  the  exile  of  her  enemies^ 
Which  conduct,  it  may  be  ooserved  by  the  way,  is  rath^f 
surprising  in  ^  riafiex;ible  Destin,'  as  Juno's  party  jqst 
before  appear^  in  complete  hostility  to  him^  for  those 
^  grands  de8tios,V  if  they :  are  not  himself  in  the  plural  numr 
ber,  must  certainly  be  his  ministers  acting  tender  his  direct 
tiont.    Indeed  be  is  altogether  a  very  extraordinary  cha^ 
racier.    On  one  occaaipn  he  |K?tually  gtovisjealous  of  Creor 
ta'f  affection  for  her  bufiband,:'as  we  are  told  in  plain  i/ermM^ 
(Liv.  ii«  1Q57 ;)  and  this  is  expressly  stated  to  hip  the  real  re%> 
ton  why  she  was  not  permitted  to  accompany  her  busban4 
on  his  travels :  a  fact  with  which  we  were  never  before  ac«- 
ouainted*    He  frequently  makes  his  appearancp  throughout  < 
toe  work,  in  lights  very  different  from  those  under  ivhicl^ 
Ibe  ancients  had  misrepresented  him,^  and  .generally,  it  mns^ 
be  confessed,  very  little  to  his  credit.    (Thus  L.  vii.  81fi«)  • 
Juno  completely  triuibphs  over  him ;  apd  it  appears  immedii- 
ately  after  that  even  old  iiatinus  bad  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  reins  of  government  from  his  hands,  for  he  is  declared  ia 
V.  826,  to  restore  them  to  liim  ;.  and  what  not  a  little  in- 
creases ihe  singularity  of  the  transaction  is,  that  he  (for  t\^ 
good  man  is  not  without  bis  e»ccentricities)  is  moved  to  dp 
so .  by  no  cither  cause  dhan  •  the  discovery  that  be  has 'j.i||t 
been  beaten  by  Juno. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  we  trust,  the  very  cu- 
rious inlbrmaiion  it  contams  will  excuse  :— the  following 
are  a  few.  of  the  more  exquisite  ft^rms  in  which  this  styl^-ef 
ext)ression  inay  be  expected  to  appear  for  the  admiration  of 
the  reader.  'D'une  ^dco te  jeunesse  la  haine  curieuse  autopr 
de  lui  s'empresae.'  Liv.  ii.  89*  ^  I^s  morts  et  des  vaincns 
n'alarmoieat  pas  sa  gloue,  Et  la  piti6  d^voit  attendrir  |a 
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victoire.'  xi.  147. '  L'ailstere  prud^ncede  Drftncetj irritales 
su'perbes  chagrins  deTtivd us/  ».  372V  '  D*tlne  d6UeJ'ft'fi^r6 
jalousjf  ferme  at  tn'on  infbrturie  et  TEurope  et  TAsie,'  Though  it 
\isti6it  in  eve/y  page  we  xne^i  with  expressions  of  such  cortrplteftU' 
ed  ingeiidily  as  these,  or  of  such  boldftfess  as  a  *^  Tion'^s  watMier* 
ihg  huriger.  which  traverses  fields  and  fore^U/(5C.  1075^)  th«fA 
are  few  pagefs  in  which  specimens*  of  sottie*  defgree  'of  iiUet^- 
€8t  are  not  to  be  found.  •     '      ■      ^^     -     •  •• 

'  When  every  body  goes  about  enveloped  in  •  miii  fe  clotid 
of  qualities,  modes,  &,c.  it  Is  no  wonder  *that«  itian  whi>  iiJ» 
obliged  ^suddenly  to  speak  to  another,  should  sometimes, 
without  aUowing  himself  lime  to  recollect  V?ho  is  ^(h^  ac-" 
iual'peirsdn  concfealed  within,  at  once  address  Wmsf  If  to  soflie; 
^fth^.  swarm  of  ideal  beings  thftt^  float  jlroUnd  him,  and 
•whTch  at'first  sight  appear  to  compose  his  individoaHty.Th«^ 
ivheti^nests  iatneiVts'  Over'Lausus,  it  is  nbt  'surprisidg  ihaK 
rnstead'of  'Heirl-raiserande  puer  T  hesbould  address  him 
by  '  Assemblage  touchant  de  grandeur  dt  de'-cbai^fnes/^-If 
Jupiter  hai'a^igiies  the  gods,  it  must  be  very  froubiesotfie  for 
jh1m,'who,  as  Ldciim  has  recorded,  was  never  very  apt  at  pursue 
thg  long  chiiiTs  of'reai3onmg/t'6^biBobri«ed  to  iievetepe  th'^  real 
tnt^nalnattire  of  the  splendid  cippatttions  dbout  himy  before 
h^  speaks  to,  them  :  but  thelfiri^^glarwee-Batisfieshiiii  that  tie 
may  safely  call  theni  f  Ornemeffs  glorieu??  de  ma  coUr  eiertiel-i 
le/  *  If  Venus  is  tb  supplicate  her  son',  it  Isnot  liket^  tfiflfl  she 
\fill  begin  with  th^  appellation-/-  Nate/ which  she  tilighthavi^ 
done  if  fehe  had  rfeally  seen  her  son,  and  only  thien  ;|dd' her 
t'erins  of  end^arnjent  ahd  flattery — ^^  tneac'vires  1  tnest  magnd 
'potential'-  The  %6st  of  (iircuitijstances  and  qualities  that 
dance,  roicmd  him'  i^  far  too  multitudinoii^.  She  begins 
therefore'rery  naturally,  by  addressing  several  of  them^*  ^O 
^piM-honneilrj  I'appui,  le  charms  deihesjours^  enfant  vain- 
qlJe^r  d^sdielix,  souterain  de  laterre'!'  &c.  It  is  not  won^ 
-Serfiul  either  that  the  poet  liimself  'should  sometinms'  in  his  , 
haSlCi  which  often  appears  to  be  great,  speak  of  living  crea4 
tufes  by  titles  compounded  of  theiY  quaKtie^,  on  bccasions 
"Where  the  image  produced  is  not  easy  to  the  apprehension  of 
minds  less  accustomed*  than  bis'  own  to  consider  aill'things 
with  the^eye  -of •plrilosoph3%  Thus;  Liv;  viii.'Qfl^y  we  hdve a 
she-wolf  who  *  Sur  I'espoir  n^iissant  de.  Koine  <ehooce  nais^ 
fiante  Promene  tftblleraf^nt  sa*  langue  car^ssante/  '^ 
'  W hate V€;r  may  be  the  peculiar  merits  in  poetry  of  this 
'philosophical  ♦hubit  of  viewing  i^rsensible  object^  chiefly 
their  more  remote  and  speculative  rdatioos,'it'is  evident 
that  a  system  of  expression  formed  uponit  is  nat  very  happily 
calculated  to  represenrt  Ihe^style^of  ao  author  who  constant* 
1^  exhibits  real,  living  beings  in  motion  j\»d  action ;  since 
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ia^teadof  a  dbUnct  and  interesting  pictare,  it  can  onlyx*  fill 
^e  mind  with  a  confusion  of  undefined,  Qnfi}(«d,  and  dim*: 
discovered^  shadows.  The  same  effect  of  obscuring  andcpn-i 
fusing  the  images  of  Virgil,  is  produced  by.  a  device^  some* 
ivhat  akin  to  that  we  have  just  described,,  which,  though  \i 
may  appear»when  stated,  sotrifling  as  to  be  almost  harmless, 
i^foiind,  if  skilfully  applied,  or  employed  with  sufficient  petr 
severance,  not  slightly  efficacious.  lu.  consists  in  nothing 
else  than  simply  making  several  nominative  cases,  with  each 
a  verb  under  its  authority,  startup  in  the  course  of  a  scdt 
tence,  through  the  whole  of  which  in  the  original^  all  the 
verbs  were  governed  by  one  important  noun« 
.., A  single,  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  in  what  man- 
ner, from^the  want  of  this  constant  reference  of  all  the  ac- 
tions to  the  ageut^  he  entirely  escapes  from  oiir  eyes,  when 
it  is  of  consequence  that  he  should  be  unceasingly  apd  vividly 
before  them.  . 

When  VoUcens  has  slain  Eur3^alns,  Nisus  rushes  forward* 
to  revenge  bis  death.  The  followpr^  of  Vplscens  interpose/ 
an^  surround  and  wound  hin)/  » 

*  — instat  nonsecius,  ac  rotat  ensem 
Fulniincum  ;  donee  Rutuli  clamantis  inore    ' 
'  '  C^rididit  adverse,  &  moriens  anitnam  abstulit  hosti.' 

Jx  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  the  little  opera^ 
tion  of  breaking  the  construction,  will  blot  out  from  the 
passage,  the  striking  picture  of  the  wild  uesistless  fury  of  the 
avenger* 

"   ,     ■      .  •   ♦ 

*  Inutile^  effort?  !  le  glaivtj  furieusf:  , 
Totirne  rapidement  dans  sa  main  foudroyantq  :        * 
Volsceus  poussp  un  grand  cri  :  dans  sa  bouche.  beaqtp    .  . 

Le  fer  elincelant  plonge,  &  finit  son  sort. 

Ainbi  i'heureux  Nisus  donner&  trouve  la  mort.*     L.  Ix,  GoG», ' 

The  pictures  of  Virgil  may  furtherbe  got  rid  of,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  actiou  a  short  statement  of  its  sfgnificalion  ; 
cry  as  another  resource,  and|not  less  effectual,  by  leaving  out 
idea  and  image  altogether  ;  as  in  the  following  instances  : 

*  TalibusIUonei  dictis,  detixa  Lalinus 
Pbtutu  tenet  era,  §oloque  imraobilis  hgeret, 
JntentQ§  Volyeus  i)C4los. 

Le  roi  Tentend  d'un  air  profondement  reveur.'      L.  vit.  34]^, 

{  Talia  vo^iferans  seqiUtur^  strict  umque  cor  use  at 
MucroHcm,  nee  ferre  videt  sua  gaudia  ventos. 

II  dit,et  ne  vojt  pas,  dans  sa  credible  joie, 

tjue  I'air  eroport^  au  loin  ses  discours,  &  sa  prpie.'  L.  x.953i| 
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We  may  clae  these  remarks  (though  we  arc  %i\\\  far 
ffdin  having  exhansted  the  snbjedt)  by  phserving  that  they 
apply  alnjost  solely  lo  the  description  of— what  is  ipdeed 
rather  an  important  part  of  an  epic  poem — the  actions  of 
living  beings.  In  descriptions  of  motionless  objects  and 
inanimate  nature^  the  translator  isvery  liberal  of  deacriptive 
language^  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  state  more 
particularly. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  labour  under  a  crqel 
fatality^   which  brings  forth   from  their  very  best  intentions 
the  severest  injuries  they  occasion  to  themselves  and  iheir 
friends.  The  Abb^  JDeUll^  is  possessed,  as  we  have  already  ire* 
marked,  with  a  violent  sense  of  his  obligations  to  Virgil ;  and 
this,  exalted  by  the  tender  aifection  which,  in  his  capacity  of  a 
poet,  he  naturally   felt  for  that  illustrious  member   of  the 
fraternity,  deterinined  him  to  some  very  signal  exertion  of 
generous  gratitude.     He  proposes  to  introduce  him  to  the 
admiration  of  his  own  world  of  admirers  in  France.    But 
being  apprehensive  that  the  garb  of  that  anqient  might  not 
make  the  most  prepossessing  impression  on  the  eyes  c^bit 
intended  acquaintauce,  and  himself  perhaps'  a  little  ashamed 
of  appearing  in  company  with  one  so  much  his  inferior  in 
that  essential  point*^(  for  though  theraitpent  of  the  ppet  was 
.  of  exquisite  texture,  and  of  wonderful  purity  and  bei^uty  of 
colenr^  being  woven  by  the  band  of  the  muses,  and  dipt 
in  the  hues  <^  heaven,   there  was  yet  ^  simplicity  and  sobri- 
(fttv  about  it,  that  did  not  at  ail  satisfy  the  Abbe's  conceptions 
of  dress) — he  resolves  at  once  to  re-equip  the  poor  poet,  fron). 
l^ead  to  foot^  out^of  his  own  wardrobe.     He  has  accord* 
ingly  arrayed  him  in  a  profusion  of  splendour,  in  which  A^a. 
memnon,  or  Alexander  himself,  need  not  have  disdained  to 
appear  on  the  French  stage,  in  the  days  when  magnificence 
and  the  scorn  of  costume  reigned  there  in  their  pride.    And 
to  crown  his  generosity,  he  leaves  the  wondering  spectator 
to  believe,  that  all  these  fine  things  are  actually  the  poet's 
'    own  clothes  :    though  with  the  secret  consolation,  perhaps^ 
of  conceiving  to  himself  the  doubled  wonder  of  those  who 
must^uess  whence  the  splendour  came,  because  they  were 
acquainted  with  his  protege  in  the  meanness  of  his '  original 
indigence. 

Thus  in  the  very  opening—'  Multa  quoqoe  et  hello  pas. 
stis,  dumconderet  urbem,  inferretque  Debs'— becomes-, 

*  Quen'iraagina  point  la  d^esse  implacable 
Alors  qu'il  disputoit  a  cent  peupies  hmjsuK 
Cei  asile  iucertain  ti^t  promis  a  ses  dieux  I* 

and  the  line  and  a  half  which  remain  are  converted  inl6 
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six  very  aubjime  bexxmieters^  of  which  the  last  is  ^Bt  de« 
xarnqueurs  d^  rois  la  viile  imp^riale^.' — loiinediaicijr  afteir 
*  Urbsantiqua  fuit-r-Cartbago/  is  nolhing  less  than  ^  C^r-* 
thage  eleve  au  ciei  ses  superbes  remparts«'    Then  '>  Hoc  reg^ 
nqm  Deageotibusesse— ^tenditque  foretque/  is  exaked  iiil» 
'  la  son  superbe  espoir  Veut  voir  la  lerre  eo  ti^re  adorer  son 
poovoir/    Pass  but  two  linesi  you  find  for  '  Fopuluoi.  iktjb 
regero,  belloqae  'superbunii  Ventarum  excidio  Libyas/  ^-^tt 
peuple  de  sa  viile  orgueilieux  destructeur,  Etdu  monde  coot'. 
quis  vaste  dominateur.^    This  little  collection  from  the  £rst 
two  pa^es^  will  probably  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  sumptuous* 
ness  of  Virgil's  new  attire.     W'e  shall  therefore  only  mark  a 
few  passages,  which  struck  us  because  the  circumstances  so 
evidently  and  imperiously  demanded  the  extreme  of,siiii>^ 
plicity.     Jupiter  concludes  a  speech  to  the  gods^^in forming 
them  of  his  intentioi>s,  and  in  which   every  expression  is 
concise^  and  every  sentence   short  and  simple,  with  *  Fata 
viam  inyenient/  that  is  to  say  *  Quelque  soit  leur  suoc^s,  dana 
sa  course  indomptable  Le  destin  atteindra  son  but  inevita- 
ble/    L.  X.  i67.     Which  having  said— *  Stygii  per  flumi- 
nafratris  Annuit/  by  which  one  word  annuity  you  arfc  to  uih 
dsrstand  that  ^Aatifiantdu  sort  Timn^uable  sentence,  Dd 
deeret  '^ternel  de  ^  toute-puissaoce.  Par  ufi  signe  de  t^te  it 
averitt  les  cieux.'     For  there  is  almost  as  much  wei^ning  ift 
the  shaking  of  Jupiter's  head  as  of  Lord  Burleigh's. — ^Turnus^ 
ip   the  council  of  Latinus,  rises  highly  exasperated,  and 
liegins  a  speech  full  of  indignation  and  vehemence.     But  he 
pauses  from  bis  passion>  and  asjf  he  felt  that  the  opinions  of 
a  senate  in   their  grave  deliberations  of  policy/ were  to  be 
fwayed  not  by  a  young  man's  violence,  but  by  argument  and 
conviction,  he  assumes  the  calm  language  of  reasoning. 
The  effect  of  all  that  part  of  the  speecn  in  which  the  fiery 
prince,  suppressing  the  emotion   of  personal  feeling,  argues 
on  the  national  interests    with  the  temper  and  the  views  of 
a  statesman,  appears  to  us  very  happily  conceived  and  exe* 
cuted.     The  style  is  admirably  supported.     We  would  par- 
ticularly remark  in  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  states  a 
snaxim  to  which  he  wishes  to  give  much  weight,  a  phiioso« 
phical  calmness  of  expression. 

'Multa  dies,  variusque  labor  mutabilisasvi 
Rettulit  in  melius:  multos  alterna  rcvisens 
Losit,  et  in  solidorursus  fortuna  locavit. 

Ignorons  nou,s  le  sort,  et  sesjeux  inconstans? 
11  detruit,  il  repare#  il  change  avec  le  teins, 
Etjjetant  a  son  gri  desjers  ou  descouronfte^i, 
Dcs  itats  eb rank's  rqfermU  lc9  colonncs*    L.  xi.  5 17.. 
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;  U  doe*  not  ajjjj^ar  toos'lhat'lhis 'ffrtV  flight  of  poetical 
fancy,  is  at  a)f  in  thestj^la  of  Tnrnus'ii  ideas,  either  when  he. 
was  in.a  passk>D^ar'wben  he  «rished  peo^plelo  believe  thrtt 
be  talked  comiuon  sense,  hiileed  vfe  cattnot  easily  persuade- 
oarseive»  that  it  eould  ejiteriqto  the  bead  of  any  o^ne  p^rSoti^ 
then  in  Italy  on  any  on«  conceivable  occasion.       '  .    * 

•  One  anstance  mare,.when  iEneas'^ppeaTS  before  Andro-: 
nache  in  Epirns^she  doubte  if  il  be 'the  living  iBiieas  or  hi» 
^host.    He  answers^  * 

*  Vivo  eqtiidem  ;   vitemque  extreraa  per^omniaduco  j  '■ 
.  .    Ne  dubila,  nam  vera  vides/ 

iwlicreas  it  appears  be  ought  to  hare  said, 

^  O  comble  de  grandeur !  ainsi  quede  miscre  f 
•  Non  !  vous  ne  voyez  p&us  unc  ombre- m«nsongcre* 
Qui  !  malgr^  moi  Je  vis  et  pour  soufirif  encore !' 

.  What  renders  thi*  tenderness  of  the  Abbe  for  his  poor  friend 
laofe  truly  humourous^  is,  tbat^  1)y  an  unfortunate  in^dves«i 
teqce  in  putting  together  this  kingly  apparel,  tliere.  are  occa-r. 
^joDully  some  little  interruptions  of  contiuiiaity  in  itsgoR** 
geousness,  and  the  eye  is  let  iu  on  small  strips  and  patdbes  oli 
some  less  princely  ma<&iifacture.^  Was  there  a  deficiency  oi . 
ihe^pttrpurei  panpi'?  VYeretall  his  golden  vvord»  spent/  wheQ 
there  \va^  suffered. i$i  iiHervene  two  royal  paragraphs^  Tan t 
de  ^l  entre-t-il  daHs  le$  ames  des  dieux  f'  or>  iu  the  midst  of 
niagnificence,  *  Ilebc  pour  Ganimede  essuyant  un  aftVont/i 
and  ^  La  pourpre  que  i'aiguille  a  brodee  a  grands  frais  :'  and 
the  god  of  whom  we  are  Ipld  that  *Un  facil^succes  conronne 
son  message.:'  and  tl\e  other  god  who  within  tliirty  line# 
is'  le  diligent  Vnlcain/  and  '  le  divin  f^rgeron:' and  the  fury 
\vKo  we  thought '  Co&li  convexa  per  auras  Junonem  viciri:^. 
alVutur  vpce  superba  ;'  while  in  fact  all  that  happens  is  thai 
'  elle.couit  a  Junon  raconter  ses  succ^s ;'  and  poor  Deipbo'i 

*  A  qui  le  fcr  ravit,  dans  son  malbeur  extreme,^ 

l/organc  de  rouie,  et  TubRge  desyciix. 

§011  corps  tout  mutlly.  n*est  plus  qu'un  trou  hidei^x; 

Kt  son  ncz,  cli^paru   de  sou  affiQUx  visage, 

l)u  fcr  desliouoruiit  y  mai^que  eucor  Toutrage.'   1..  vi.  6S6^ 

There  are  certain  concurrences  of  circumstances  under 
wliicli  tiic  di^>osition  of  ornaments^  becomes  a  more' espe- 
cial treat  to  those  ^ho  are  in  the  secret  of  this  little  history, 
a4ul  luiow  what  M.  Delillc  WQuld  be  at.     Thu.'riu  the   view' 

\^[  ihvi  uVis  of  naUon$>.  ;      '      '       '         '    .  "  ^'. '  , 
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EKCudent  aliispiniiitia;TnoUiU5i^nii>  >^    -       .:'      .' 

-.  .,.  ..  Credo  eqiiitJem,  elt  vivosdiicentite  .isarrncre^vult^s.. .  .  , 
Orabunt  causas  rqelius;  coeliqutitpe^tiw  .,  ..,  ,  .,  .  .», 
Pescribent  radio,  et  siirgentia  sidei*a  dicent. 

To  Virgil,  Eloquence  guarding  the  l{\ws  of.  a  country, 
needed  no  ornaniieni  to  fit.it  £or  poetry.:  .the  !€ixpi'pi|sion.is 
0s  simple  as  possible*  The  ofiicte  of  Astronosny  Is  i>viy  <Je* 
scribed,  and  it. appears  sublime.  Bi:^t  to  justify  ihe  .  iatrcf- 
-duction  of  mechanical  arts,  he  covers  theai  with  "Ins  elabo- 
Tale  beauty  of  poetical  expressicvi.  On  which  views  of  hi* 
subject  M,  Delille  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  following- 
improvements: 

\",  *         J)'MiiTe9  <zvtc  pjus  d*ar(  (ccdomleMrcetie ^oire)  , 
'-.  •    »       QoloreironU  la  toile,  pu,  (Tune  hoJaile  main,  '  I 

^   ,::     .   Feront  vivre  b  marbre*  et  re^irer  ruiiaip,  ^  ... 

.^  ,  Oediscoursjplasjlattairscharm€r()ntlcsoie\lles^     .,  ♦ 

J)ccriront  mieux  du  q\q\  Ics ,pomjjeuses  viervcilles. 

•The  fourth  line  ttiay  perhaps  be  ranked  at  the  bead  .of  tho^ 
(and  ibey  are  neither  few  nor,  io^igQJhcant)  in  which  M.^ 
Belille  hassuccjessfuUy  illustrated  ai>  important  truth,  that 
be  wrho  is  to  translate  the  work  of  a  Roman,  must  begin  by 
posaessingia  liomap  soul. 

'^  ThiQ  following  clas^pf  ^e.^pressions  are  more  fantastic  thaii. 
■COsUy.;  and  ^ejem  e^n ployed  rather,  in  the  way  of  taste  tb^ri: 
<>f.ip{)gnificenoe.>  '  CependantiadeesseHux  regards  curieuXj, 
A  la  boucbe  indiscrete,  a  la  course  legere,  P'Euryale  immole 
Tiexjt  accatlei'  la  int-re.  L.  ix.  .684.  A  valley  at  once  *  ilouie 
I'or  de  Pactole,  et  Torde  se^  moi^sons;'  and  Lniious  saw 
in  every  rank^  f  BiiJIer  du  bien  public  1;;'  noble  jalousie  :' 
llipn^iis  too  must  have  been  pleaded  Xp  find  that  *Les  Troyem*; 
q.a'e|ichante  sondiscours,  D'un  njurmurellaUeur  lui  preteut , 
le;sec^.urs  5!  nor  is  it  easy  to  fanxjy  the  delight  ofrDido^ 
^  when,  instead  of  a  ^  monile  bact;aium,' she  receiv.ed  *  Ct^s 
Irosors  arrondis,  ces  paries  que  J'Hurore  De  I'oude  orieniiik 
^irtrefois  vit  eclore.'  VVill  oot'Sir  Hugh  E.vans  excJuiiu 
<  What  pti  rase  is  this  f    It  isiifteqiations,' 

After  all  these  seri<  ns  evils  oF style,  itjs  hardly  worth  whila 
tQ'iQ^serv^?  of  the  tew  metaphors,  which  sparkle  here  and 
there,  that  they  have  not  the  air  of  beiui*;  copied  from  Virg^  ; 
he  having  no  parallel  expres.^ions,  we  believe,  i)  *  faire  eclore 
iiu  fleau/  *^colorer  un  piege,'  ^  ma  gloire  rougit,'  *  une  nr- 
m-ure  sterile  ;'  and  not  yet  having  been  detecicd^in  dcsci;ih- 
jrig-lhe gloom  that  involves  the  heavens  and  the   earllt^  by 

La  nuit,  du  haut  des  cieux  jotant  sos  crepes  sombrc«, 

A  vec  ses  noirs -habits^— 'Ci  si%n  iuayiis 

D'uii  grand  voile  ont  cJaViiri  Ics  travaux  dcs  bumniiis/  L.  ii.  323. 
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Nor  can  it  be  even  thought  a  grief  of  much  importance^ 
,  that  we  should  occasionally  find  ourselves  bewildered  in  a 
vsentence  of  such  dsedahean  clauses  as 

*  — ^-r — il  dit,  et  d'un  brassanguinaire, 

i    Du  monarqcie  traine  par  ses  cluveux  blanchis, 
£t  niageant  dans  le  sang  du  dernier  de  ses  fik, 
.!rentra4D«  a  I'autel  la  vieillesse  trejnblante/  L.  ii.  758*, 

or  out' sagacity  a  little  staggered  at  such  as  ' 

*  L^ombr^  a  pcijie  cclaircit  son  humi(ie  noir  ceur/ 
apd  V  ^ 

*  Lk,  de  plus  belles  nuits  cclaircissent  leurs  voiles/ 

To  the  consideration  of  the  Unguage,  we  shall  add  that  of 
the  versification^  before  we  proceed  to  the  higher  characters 
of  poetry.  The  versification  of  Virgil  is  not  only  the  most 
harmonious  we  know^  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex- 
pressive,. WhaleVer  feelings  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
the  harmony  of  his  verse  obeys  and  expresses  them  as  faith- 
fully as  the  tones  of  an  elocfuent  voice.  It  is  aoftpr  solemn, 
exulting  or  severe  ;  it  isfii^rvid  and  troubled  with  f)assioD>  or 
,  faltering  and  dejected  with  the  weakness  of  grief*  And 
i^ot  only  do  these  tones  (if  we  may  name  them  so,)  add  a^ 
wonderful  charm  to  the  words  they  clothe,  but  often  before 
we  can  gather  the  idea  of  the  poet  from  his  language^  tbey 
have  filled  the  mind  with  his  feeling.  When  Andcomacbe 
exclnitus  '  O  felix !  una  ante  alias,  Friameia  virgo  !  Hoett- 
leiii  ad  tumulum^  &c.*  who  is  there  that  conceives  she  ia 
rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  another?  Who  does  not  feel 
in  the  slow^drawn  solemn  sounds^  the  expression  of  a  deep 
and  settled  sorrow  that^sends  forth  its  tones  Mmo'ex  pectore  ?^ 
The  reader  of  the  translation  will  be  in  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  for  sufficient  care  is  taken  to 
inform  him  of  that ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  versificiation  he 
wilMearn  it.  She  begins  ^  Quejete  porte  envie  !*— — -We 
shall  just  cite  two  passages^  in  which  a  contrasted  expression 
is  required  in  two  adjoining  sentences,  and.  Jivhere  in  the 
original  the  changing  versification  mrarks  very  happily  the 
change  of  feeling,  exactly  at  the  division  of  the  sentences. 
Dido  apologizes  to,  Illoneusfor  the  strictness  of  the  measures 
that  had  alarmed  the  Trcjjans  : 

Res  (Uira,  et  regni  novitas  roe  talia  cogunt 
'  '       Woliri,  ec  late  fines  custode  tueri. 

It  has  ell  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  an  apology.  But 
the  versification  rises  with  her  feeliligs,  vvhen  she  proceeds 
to  argue  their  security  from  tHe  general  reverence  of  men 
for  the,  virtues  and  the  woes  of  Troy,   '  .  , 
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'  Quis  genus  ^neadutn^  quis  Trojie  nesciat  urbeiOi 
Virtuteaque,  virosqae,  aut  tanti  ihcendia  belti  f 

Demes  naissans^tatsl^imperieux  besoin  \      '    , 

Me  torce  a  ces  rigueurs  :    ma  prudence  a  pris  sofn^ 
lyentourer  de  soldats  mcs  ndmbreiises  fronti^res« 
Qui  ne  con  noil  Enee,  et  ses  vertus  guerrieres  ?  &c/  L.  i .  767* 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  parts  here,  isleems  to 
b^  that  the, last  line  is  the  least  inagnificeut  o^all,  and  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it  the  most  so.  Just  aftert 
^neas  appearing  from  his  cloud,  addresses  them, 

'  Coram,  quern  quaeritis,  adsum, 
TroiuSiEncas,  Libycis  ereptus  ab  undis. 
"^  — O  sola  infandos  Trojae  iiiistrata labores. 

Quae  nos,  relliquias  Danamn,  terra&que,  luarisqu^,  Sec, 

Celui  que  vous  cherchez,  dont  la  faveur  des  dieux 

A  consejve  les  jours,  le  voici  : — que  de  graced 

Ne  vous  devoiis  nous  pas,  ^  vous,  que  nos  disgraces,  ^c. 

L.  i.S36: 
M.  Delille  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  for  his  ver- 
sification, by  his  command  of  this  expressive  harmony^ 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  '  Homme  dcs  Champs,'  which  i» 
written,  like  Pope's,  avowedly  to  show  that  lie  is  very  skilful 
in  tfa^  employment  of  it  ;  and  a  note  on  the  passage,  frith 
an  anecdote  to  prove  that  he  has  succeeded  to  adaiiration* 
It  appears  to  us  that  in  adapting  the  character  of  his  versifi- 
cation to  the  description  of  objects  of  sense,  he  frequently 
has  succeeded  to  admiration  ;  but  that  in  adapting  it  to  the 
emotions  of  the  speaker,  he  has  entirely  failed:  and  th«t 
'  perhaps  in  some  degree  froof  not  being  very  clearly  awiire 
of  the  existence  of  that  sort  of  thing.  For  this  varying 
harmony  he  seems  to  have  substituted  a;  general  pomp  of 
versification  ;  interrupted  only  ^t  times  by  lines  and  passages 
of  exceeding  lameness  and  det)ility,  and  bearing  Altogether 
a  very  close  consanguinity  to  what  we  have  already  remark- 
ed as  th^  predominnnt  character  of  his  language. 

It' seems  probable  that  the  constant  variations  of  style  both 
in  the  language  and  verse  of  Virgil,  as  they  are  prompted 
by  varying  feelings,  are  among  the  circumstanccft  which 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  an  impression  of  bis  Jim- 
Felicity*  It  is  the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature*  Tb^  style  of 
the  translator  is  never  suggested  by  bis  heart.  It  seeais  astyle 
which  he  deliberately  and  systeipaticaily  approves  and.  adopts 
before  be  begins  ;  and  having  once  resolved  :to  support  it, 
be  does  maintain  it  most  magnanimously  tbroqgh  all  the 
tun^nlts  of  ^passion  that  assault,  and  all  tfhe  witcheries 
of  feding  that  lie  in  wait  to  sedtice  him.  This  opipear- 
ance  of  an  uniform  predetermiaed  style,    whicfa- leodsit- 
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self  hwi  moderately  to  the  variations  of'  eaioUort,  must 
alwayi  give  poetry  an  oratoricai  air,  we  might  perhaps  «ay 
more  correclly  in  the-prese^ntinstanc^  ao  air  of  declamation. 
For  iHustrution^  ,\ve  are  happy  in  being  able  to  give  the' 
reader  who  may  fall  in  with  the  translation  a  compendious 
reference  to  the  ends  9?  speeches,  which  in  general  rise 
regularly  as  they  proceed/  and  .if  the  subject  be  but  aUuJe 
more  leievated  than  usiiai,  are  wound  up  at  the  conclusion  in 
jBOst  oiagniHcent  //rqrf<'5  of  eloquence, 

Venus,  in«  the  council  oi*  the  gods,  declares  that  after  all 
the  misfortunes  wliich  -the  gods  combine  to  heap  on  her 
Trojans,  she  per<!elve$  it  is  not  the  design  of  fat^.  that.-3Sneas 
should  estabhsh  his  kingdom  in  Italy,  she  resigns  aU  the 
high  hopes  of  her  ambition,  and  only  entreats  that  she  may 
be  peniiitted  to  save  Ascanius.  But  then,  she  adds,  whafe 
has  availed  them  to  have  escaped  fVom  the  flames  of  Troy, 
andfrom  all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  if  Italy  is  skill  refused: 
them  ?  . 

/  Non  fiatius  cincres  patriae  ijisedisse  s.vpremos  - 
AtqjueSuluJij  quo  Troja  fuii  ?    Xunthum  et  Simoenta 
lletldc^  oro,  uiiseris  ;    ilerumque  revoivere  cusus 
Da,  paler,  lliacos,  Teucri^.* 

It  seeme  difficult  to  characterize  more  evide&ily  than  vri 
th4^  manner  of  the  last  sentence,  the  prayer  of  a  mind,' 
tvhieh  has  fallen  from  its  high,  expectations,  and,  bumbled 
\iy  the  experience  of  sorrow,  dares  scarcely  to  supplicale 
the  little  that  may  3^et  remain  to  be  wisiied  for,  lest  ev^n 
that  little  should  be  denied.  There  is  ndt  much  the  manner 
of  an  ^fBicted  heart  in  the  elo(}uent  deckmation  of  Dc- 
lille:   ^  . 

,  '    *  Non,  ce  n'est.plas  nn  irone  ou  les  Troyens  prctendetit"; 
C'«st  le  choix  des  malheurs  q^ue  h  urs  pleurs  vousdcmaiidcrit.' 
•Reculoz-leur  I'es  combats,  rciulez-ieur  les  assauts, 
Et  la  fagQ  des  Grccs,  (it,  leur  milie  vaissejhix',  ^    ' 

Qu'ils  puissenli  en  mourAnt,  voir  encor  le  Scamandr<i,  .   . 

Combaltreencor  pour  Troie,  el  niourir  stirsa  ceudr-e.'  L..x.  9I'. 

Thtts  J>ido  in  four  Upes,  not  particularly  extravagant^  d€- 
■  dires  JErteas  to  relate  the  history  of  his  ansforiunes. 

•  .'•imm(>  age,  ct  a  firiiiij,  die,  hospes,'  orii:^ne  nobis 

I        ''  fnSidiJikjinqair,  Danaum,  casusqiie  t'uoruirt, 

*■       •  't^frW^Sfiuc  tiios,  nam  fe  jamseptima;  poftttC    • 

*;    ••  ©mtilbV^  prraiilem  terris  el  fluciibus  lEsias.' 

•BatiU  \^'k  queen  tlj_at  spear's,  and  she  speatk  to*  a  prince  f 
•ftd'roQrepver  the*  lines  are  the  close  of  a  cautol     \Ve  majf 
'  thtidl^r^ .expect  30i»etbing  muclV  superior.'. 
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\  D^IUIi'sTrdH^Ution'oftbcjEneuL  '4^0 

*  Ewfinje he  veu^. Hen  ptfrtkc  cJe.vot re 'gloire;        -     ■  ti 
.    Repr^nez.de  plushaut  cel^frjmpprtante  hisloire;  '      '    • 
«         Comezipoi  d'llipiiles  tcriiUI|B^,as6a<iis,  .      .    .     /     ^ 

Kt  ies  pwg43s  cLesQrec«,  et  kjjrs  raiilfe,vaiss(^aaK^  •  ' 

Kt  V05  longues  erreurs  sjurla^^rrp  ^t  sur  Tond^j,.,       ,  :      v 
t.'arle  solejlsept  fois  a  ^lit  l<e  toiifr  du  inonde,      ../    ^r 
Depuis  que,  poursuivi  par  un  sort  odioux, 
Votrc  noble  infortune  a  fatigue  left.dieux.*/      L.  u  1053, 

It  is  a  character  of  softie  importance,  in  all  tlie  works  of 
supefior'genius,  tbat  the  feeUngs  of  the  ieader  folJoWvClosely 
and  steadHy  the  feelings  of  the  author  from  thought  bo 
thought,  through  the  whole  succession  of  his  ideas.  Because, 

»  through  that  whole  series  each  successive  conception  arises 
out  of  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  other  conceptions  writji 
which  he  was  just  before  occupied  ;  and  in  every  reader,  of. 
crourse,in  whose  breast  the  sourqesipf  association  are  th^  same 
as  in  the  poet%   these  .successive  i/deas—as  strongJy  f^ndtlis- 

.  tind'ly  painted  to  him  in  language,  as  they  were  strongly  aji(l 
distinctly  conceived— will  excite  the  successive  feelings  of  the 
poet,  and  will  discover  to  him  step  by  step,  in  tiie  chatiges  of 
emotion  hef  himself  experiences,  the  operations  of  the  poets 
mind,  and  the  reason  of  thai  peculiar  order  his  thoughts  have 
received.  Now  this  isnot  only  a  great  comfort  to  the  reader, 
but  ^tis  evident  also  that  the  mere  circumstance  otihe  drde^" 
of  succession  is  a  point  of  importance,  towardsjudging  the 
peculiar  cast  of  the^autbor*sc^iaracter.  And  on  this  ground 
a  translator  is  bound  to  preserve  it  as  nearly  as  his  Ijaiiguage 

_  and  the  necessity  of  rhymes  will  permit. 

When  it  is  further  considered  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  , 
poetry,  depends  on  the  associations  marked  by  this  succes- 
sion,—rthat  it  is  this  rising  of  thought  out  of  thougJ^t^  ago  of 
feeling  out  of  reeling,which  gives  Jts  fervour  to  comp'osition,' 
which  gives  to  poetry  tiie  language  of  natur-e/  and,  disclos-  ' 
-ing  at  every  srej),  unforeseen,  unsuspected  combinations;, 
tnafces  each  production  of  genitis  a  perpefgal  J^ucte'ssion  of 
creations,  it  must  seem  nohglitdu^y  that  is  imposed  o\\  -X 
translator^  - 

And- when  there  is  added  to  at)  this  the  consldefjf^ion  tliat 
if  there  is  one  poet  who  more  than  t^ll  others  h^is  i/ciineated.* 
ha|?pil^^   \Vk  his  language     the   pro^Ve'^s   and    (ransitujns  of 
thotijgbt;r**who  in  the  arfangement^f  his  words,  iniTiead^\ 
jjustment  (if  ihc  Uttie  cl?wiseS  of  ejrch  si-n fence,  ha>5/o6uiiousiv 
aod  withcoHBiKninfite  skill  al;^ignerfto evL'ry  ponion  r>filioi]glft' 
iU.plaoQ,  Ibat.  potft  H  Vrrgil.— ^we  m'ay  b(^liPVc  oinseVvt^s'lo 
have  obtained  atol^!^yycl^a!*conce[jrion  of  the  mjiiinitude 
of  the  oifrncAe  winch  w^  must   nbw  pr6'c<?cd  to  pro^e  Vttf uiu^e  ' 
the  abbe. DL'Wie/  .    *        " 
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480  DcUlies  Translation  of  ike  Mndd. 

It  19  but  justice  to  premise  that  the  firsi  instance  we  girc 
is  ralher  ciaelly  chosen,  as  it  is  a  passage  of  considerable 
feeling,  which  .  is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  present  translator. 

iBneasyVhemornin^^  after  an  engagement,  has  been  giving 
directions  on  different  points  of  importance.     He  proceed*' 
to  the  Iasl>  the  burial  or  the  dead. 

^  Interea  socios  inhtimataque  corpora  terra? 
Blandemus:' 

«  simpfe  direction, though  the  word  sdcio*  seems  to  mark  that 
be  feels  what  he  is  speaking  of.       . 

^  Mais,  avanttQut,  il  faut  consoler  la  memoire' 
^What  is  consoling  a  memory  ?) 

•  De  ceux  qui  de  leur  sang  ont  paye  notre  gloire, 
Et  danS'leur  triste  asile  accoippagner  leurs  corpsl' 

Delllle's  ^neas  is  fired  at  once  with  poetry  ;  he  cannot  be 
quiel;  hisoratory  invades  him,  and  when  be  apparently  ior 
tended  to  think  merely  of  burying  his  friends,  it  crowds  upoa 
him  images  of  memories  to  be  consoled,  of  glory  paid  with 
blood,  and  of  ihe  melancholy  asylum  of  corpses.  Tlie  first 
thought  that  occurs  to  Virgirs^neas  after  the  simple  direc- 
tion to  bury  them,  is  the  mournful  reflection  that  this  is  tbft 
only  honour  remaining  for  the  dead. 

*  — qui,  solus  houos  Acheronte  subimo  est. 

Soule  marque  d'honnear  qui  reste  aux  sombres  bords.' 

But  now  the  subject  is  fully  and  strongly  before  his  mind^ 
sow  his  emotion  and  enthusiasm  come  upon  him. 

Ite,  ait,  egregiHs  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 
Han-:  patriain  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
•Muneribus/ 

How  strongly  and  pointedly  is  the  breaking  6ut  of 
passion  marked  in  thjjt  *  Ite^  ait  T  What  then  does  he  now 
say?.  He  repeats  his  direction*  But  he  now  speaks  it  in 
the  language  of  enthusiasm;  ,the  entbusiasox  of  aflFec- 
tion,  of  admiration^  and  gratitude;  ^  egregias  animas,  quai 
'$anginae  nohh  hnqc  patniant  peperere'- decorate,  Sfc/  Attd 
mark  the  progress:  first,  what  uH-must  feel,  thehr  charac->' 
ler;  then  the  stronger  and  nearer  fe'elhtg  pf  their  owti'ob- 
ligation — '  who  with  their  blood  have  created  us  a  home  :' 
then  '  decorate/  which,  after  ihese  expressions  of  lemotion, 
niaiks  him  copfideat,  from  the  ardout  of  his  own  feelings, 
of  the  solemnity,  the  devotion,  the  due  rites  of  sorrow  with 
which*his  warriors  will  perform  the  obseouies  of  their  gal* 
lani  companions.     Now  search  Qut  this  in  Delille.   . 
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JOe&lte*^  TtMptalioniqfjiheMnddl  4S1 

•  CJ'estle^r  sang  qui  pour  nous  conquii  one  patrie  t 
Alfez  4oQc,  et  pleiirei  sur  leuV  cemlre4:h6rie/ 

'  The  oiitbreaft  of  eolation  is  successfullj|r  ednceaslell  by 
-ttirowridg  the  'ite'  to  thie  next  linev  and  still  more  by  tK^ 
little  ratiofcinatd^particle  by  which  it  is  attended,  '  kWek 
done:*  but  tbtg '  egregias/  th6  '  decorate/ TiaVedlsappedred. 
J[n  fact,  M.  Delille  does  not  seeni  apt  at  apprehending  a  quan- 
tity of  feeling  involved  in  a  single  expression.  It  must 
be  told  hioi  pretty  plainly  in  so  many  wdrd^.  Where  all 
depends  on^the  Selection  of  two  isvords  ^nd  the  ^pp^t^ibQ  of  i 
ihird^  it  is  npt  likely  to  iigujre  in  the  translation. 

rf  '    ''^^'  MsBstamque  Evandri  primus  ad  drbeni 
Mittatur  Pallas  ;  quern  non  virtuXis  egentejfd 

Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 

■ '. 

^  Dans  \ei  mtirs,  d^ns  les  bra^  d*un  p6re  malfaeUteUi 
JRemeUons  ce  Pallas  si  gradd,.si  g6nereux, 
<Jai  devoiiapour  noUs  sa  prccieu^  vie, 
Qu'uri  sort  premature  nous  fit  sil6t  r^vie/ 

And  firsts  because  most  distinguished  ih  bis  vdopr^  i^nd 
liid  claiin:^  td  their  gratitude  and  love,  '  Mittatur  Pallas.* 
This  Sentence  rises  out  of  the  last.     In  Delille  it  merely  stic- 
fceedd  him;    Theti   how  happily  all   this  is  crowned  f1!'he 
bmi^sibn  of  ^maistam,'  by  wnich  the  fine  laiage  of  th^e 
xndutning  city  is  exchanged  for  the  indication  of  the  placje 
'io  which  he  was  to  be  b6rne  :  for  ^MittatuP,  which  is  her^ 
.a  word  df  solemnity,  *^remettons  :^  the  trifling  of  '  dans  les 
niars,  dans  le^s  bras :'  the  vicious  form  of'^  wn  pere  :*' the  stl- 
-  ±>ejfluo'iis  information  that  he  woald  be  distressed  :  the  ain- 
"  Tique  simplicity,  modesty  and  beauty  of  '  non  virtutis  eajeli- 
tem,' exalted   into  the  modern   grandeur  of  '.si  grand, 'si 
'genei'eux  :'  and  the  melancholy  disappearaQce  ,of  all  the 
jingled  beauties  of '  Abstulit   atra  .dies,*  &c.      If  we  bad 
'been  at  a  loss  for  faults,  we  should  carefully  have  sfe^pfarate4 
this  multitude,  and  distributed  them  to  darken  theii*  respec- 
tive diVisiofns  ;  but  thanks  to  the  Abbe's  liberality,  we  hate 
tid  need  to  busband  oiir  collection  of  errors; 
i£'neas  describes  the  generdiis  kindness  of  Dido^ 

^  — qnsB  nojS — omriium  igerioi  * 
'    ^,..  .     I^'ifbeij  Ao^pp,  sojciitfs,-— Grates  p^^rsoU^re  dignOi^  '      J 

Nort  opis^sjl  Bo^ra,  Dido.^  Qec  quicguid  ubique«8t  . 
Gentis  Dardapia— -ma^»M«2  quit^parsa  per.orbem/ 

The  bitter  reilexipri  jwrhich  jstart?  oyt.of  his  elipr^ssipa 
*  quicquid^bique«$t/  is  used  in^erely  to  describe  one  of  the 
el^jQiienls  of  a  •calc.uktioa* 

ap«.  V(A.  10* .  I  r 
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4S^  tcliUc^Ttai^hiibnofthcMneid.^ 

^  Tousles  Troyens  epars  dans  I'univers  entier 
~  Ne  paurroient  4e  vos  soins  d,ignefnent  yous  payer.'  L.  i.  S47, 

This  is  a  subject  which  might  be  snccesafully  pursireci^ 
particularly  through  all  the  speeches  without  excepUoik. 
There  is  uot^  we  believe,  one,  in  which  the  feeling  and  chai- 
racter  is  not  to  a  considerable  degree  confounded  and  lostf 
to  which  this  defectis  always  gneatly  assislant^ 
•jThe  *  Fortunati  ambo'^s  thus  translated : 

^Couple  lieureux  !  si  roes  vers  tI  vent  dans  la  memoire, 
Taut  qu'a  son  roc  divin  enchainant  la  victuire 
L'immortel  Capitole  asservira  les  rois,. 
Tant  que  le  sang  d'Enee  y  prescrira  dcs  loi^, 
A  ce  touchant  r6cit  on  trouvera  de  charmes, 
£t  le  monde  attondri  vousdonnera  de  larmes/ 

,  F'roin  the  first  qiiiet  idea  that  his  verses  may  be  femem^ 
bered^lbe  starts  at  once  to  a  most  violent  image,  which  re* 
^aires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  conceive  it^  and  which  no 
man  could  bate  arrived  at  in  a  regular  way  without  half  a 
^ozen  previous  ideas  gradually  rising  one  xnpon  another  v  hy 
<whicb  nigh  conceptions  his  mind  is  so  inspired  with  subu* 
mity,  that  the  next  line  is  actually  one  of  th^  poorest  he  bar 
written*  '  Then  from  these  lofty  and  delated  imaginations  of 
immortal  capitols^  dictated  laws^and  monai*chs  in  chains,  the 
tran^tion  »s  easy  and  natural  to  people  finding  charms  ih  m 
touching  recital.  If  the  abbe  should  ever  by  any  chance 
happen  to.  Compare  his  translation  with  the  orlgiaal,  he 
may  possibly  observe  that  this  is  not  tl)e  eoiurse  of  thought 
which yirgil  has  followed  in  this  passage  :  and  that,  when-^- 
ev^r  he  does  g0  through  the  operation  of  bearirfg  iQ  miniil 
from  Che  beginning  of  a  sentence  through  the  midst  of  ma^ 
nificent  images,  the  idea  with  which  he  designs  to  concliide 
it,  it  is  not  while  his  heart  is  fuM  of  tend'erness  and  grief. 

Faunas  prediets  the  fti tare  greatness  of  the  descendanlra^^ 
iiatinus: 


-  *  quor^mque  ab  sfifpe  n^(N>t^s 


Omnia  sub  pedibus— qui^  Soi  utrumque  r^ctirYenr 
Aspicit  Oceanttfn-^Vertiqtie  reg»qti«  videbunt.^ 

The  effect  of  resenririgi  tiH  he  has  fitted;  the  mind  li^itfi' 
;die  concepHon  of  a  dominion  conterminous  with  |he  eait^^^ 
Hie^  verti)que  regique/  i^  not  worth  preserving 

'  Dont  les  iiers  deseendatis  V^incrortt  pMdt  cozitries' 

Que  l*asffe  eliacelaht  de$  vo^ites  acur^es 

N*eD  deicoavre  sbns  lui,'quand  du  tr^ne  des  a'lfb 

A  embraste  Its  cieuxr  les  p61es^  et  les  mers/    ii.  ^h  V^j 
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;  THe  led^ifa'  to  whicb  ourcnticism  has  already  extendecf, 
}>reVenb  oor  pursaibg  Che  a!bb6  met:tipdically  ihrbugH  ibt 
test  of  his  ^  misdeeds.  We  miist  eanifteQt  ourselyes  wi^b  ia* 
dicating^^by  the  s|eiect|0D  pf  a  few  passag^s^soipe  of  the 
great. principles  of  mistranslatioii  which  remain  to'  be  deve* 
]op€d.  ^ 

The  tnonrniers  are  stsi'niding  round  the  bier  of  J^alfau^'  T^i^ 
cans^  and  Trojans;  ^ 

%i  maBstum  tliadf  s  crinem  de  more  $oIata~^ 
Ut  verd  ^neas  foiibt^sese  iutalit  altis, 
Ingentem  genjiitum  tuqsis lul  sidera  toliunt 
Pectoribus,  ma^toque  immugit  regia  luctu. 

*  Mais  au  1h  ffliieraiiFe  Ei^i^e  a  ^eine  arrite^^ ,  . 
Soudaia  de  tou$  cdtis.  soft  une  voU  plaintive  :    , , 
^t  les  (Uursy  les  /un^lots,  ^es plaintes, lea  regrets,' ^    \'  ^ 
•   De  leur  deuil  oaanime  ont  reupli  le  palais.'    h.  xi.  ij^i 


J. 


.  it  will  be,particularly  observed;,  that  by  n6t  marking  this 
purst  of  ikratnngs  a'Aa  groaqs'jio  ,the  moment  of  ^neas's 
appearance,'  the  f  iM>le  meaning  of  xifk  passage  is  Xoit,  inde- ' 
pi^ndenftly  df  oiher  inventions^'  which  are  however  exceedingly 
exQuisiti^.  ...  ,,  !  ,  _ .  ;.^;  .;.  .  \  ..»  ,  ,.^,  r.  ,.s-  M  ■•  ;  ■  .  •' 
^  Tbcf  manner  in  .wb^cn  the  fSpHowing.  passage  is^  strip^edi 
of  fttf  its  solenfinifty  of  adjurationi  is  extremely  iasirttctiVe. 

Quod  (e  per  stiperos,  ct  coyisipm  nqihia'a  Viifi, . 
I^r  s}  giikest.quW  r^'t^adhnc  jj^orlfalibus  mquam 
Intemerata  fides^  pro  inftserer^  fab6ru^^ 
Tantonini,  miierere  aniroi  non  di|'oa  ferentW  % 

^ Grand  roi !  prehe^  pitie  de  n^on  dentin  funeste  s 
far,  les  dieux  immortels,'  par  Ja  foi  qUc j'atteste     » 
£j|»a!rghes  i'innocencei  et  j^laignez  m«s  malheurs/  <  : . 

tlv.iL  19J. 
:^\ .  ..^     ■';.•-;,■.   •''i.  ■'  >  '    '     •;  "'  .•  . '..;   ■'■■    ;  •  i  ■  ; 
^,  iEnea^s^  In  his  passage  thropgh  hell^  arrives  at  the  regio^ 
ts^gned t9'il¥ustrioai8  warriors;    The  Trojan. chie&  crowd 
roundfhimf, 

Circumstiilt  a^jmas  dei^irl  fae^ftue  rfequ^rttefl[; ; 
^eq  yiidissi^  silniel,  ^tis  es^t  r  jnva.t  usqti^  mo^ri* 
£'t  coniferre  gradum,  e(  veniendi  dUce^  causas. 

All  which  is'fiap{)(ily  render^d^  in  {hei^  tWp  lines': 

*.Pe  ces  guerrl^rs^  faiAeux  en  foule  eiiviroht)^,  j 

be  Tear  nbmbrdux  cortig^  il  sVriteironnc/       |    .1   ; 

L.  vi.  623. 

in  his  prefaces  and  notes,  he  is  perpetually  speakin/if .  of 
lift 
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the  sensUbliily  of  Vvgif ;"  of  jvjuqb,  it  app^^rsi  be  h^d  T^ry 
!distipct  conceptioDjSu  /  '  ' 

*  Talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  irab'— 

'     *  Alectiyfi  a.  ces  moii  redoublant  &e  fvLvenT^ —  ' 

There  was  no  '  fureur*  before.  She  was  the  aged  quiftt 
|>riestess  of  i^no.  But  she  hmsin  into  rage,  *nd  if*  ajt  once 
Aleclo  \n  aUber  terrors.    However,  she  iredoubfes  hgrr^ge, 

^n4     -     *^^  .       •    ' 

*  D'un  seul  des  ses  rcgarids  le  gtace  de  terrctir^ 
Arme  du  fouet  vengeursa  main  impltoyable ; 
Ses  serpens  redresses,*  &c. 

A  regular  description  of  Jier  person  and  proceedings: 
after  which  we  are  periectly  well  prepared   tp  hear  that  hiar 

*  levres  sont  sans  ?oix,  ses  yeux  saiis  mcwvemept.'  Now 
ihark  libw  Virgil  paints,  the.  first  appearance  of  the  fury. 
He  paints  it  in  its  effect  on  Turuus.    She  '  eXarsit  in  iras  j* 

I  —At  juveni  oranti  su]bitus  trentor  occupat  Arlus  ; 
^Dirigulre  oculi  :' 

*lhen  follows  the  object  of  his  horror,  ^  tot  Erionys  gibl- 
|at  hydtis,  Tantaqoe  se  facies  aperit/     . 

*  'Rie  title  EHnnys,wbich  marks  the  sudden  ^ange  in  her 
appearance,  is  omitted.  The  expression  of  the  Fni*y,  hissing 
with  snakes— Vfe  at^  told  tjjg^fc  all  her  snakes  his??d  at  pnce. 
The  adnlinjd '  Tantaqoe  se  facies  aperit/  he  seems  qbt  ta 
have  troubled  himself  about.  It  does  not  appear.  The 
effect  of  M  Mdtania,  we  could  notej^pect  to  b«ive  preserv- 
ed. • 

In  the  lines  tbat  immediately  »uq<jeedi. 

•  Turn  flam  meat  torquens 
Ltuninaj  tunctanhm  et  quxrentem  dicere  plurd^ 
ReppuUt/&<?. 

The  effect  of  throwing  in  the  action  of  /fumes,  into  the 
midst  of  the  description  of  the  Fury's,  which  combines  their 
actions,  and  forms  the  doubfe  description  into  ,one  pH^turc 
at  OBemomi^Ql before  the  eyes,  wiU  c^i  be  fdund  i^ 

*  II  vent  la  conjtirer  :   la  d^esse  TarrSty  >         -       * 
Le  repousse  en  fureuri*  4^c*  , 

The  *  verberjtque  tnsonnit'  was  of  <rQors«  ioq^  rgnoMe, 
and  does  notap'pear  •.  but  it  is  intended  to  be  wclj  compen- 
sated hy  the  '  gemino^  angues'  which  are*  now  ^  Deux  de» 
©ltt»  noirs  serpens  qu'ait  engendr6s  I'en(er.'    For '  rabido^jue 
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b'a^  kdd$<}it'  ot^/ one' of' the  fiferdest'expressidns'in  VirgjI^ 
we  have'  puis  d'un  sourire  amer/  which  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  situation.  Her  speech  is  a  little^  tinctured  with  that 
self-conceit  which  appears^  niore  orless^'inmostof  the  cha** 
racters  in  M.  Delille's  ^neid. 

'  .Regarde,  et  vois  en  moi  la  terribTe  Alecton,    * 
La  plus  horrible' SQBur-des  filles  de  Pltiton.  "^ 

What'  Is  '  regnrde'  ?  It  is  *  respice  adhac  ;'  hejr  scourge, 
11114  h^r  snakes:  the  ^ tKesi  prtslnnts/  which  authenticate  her' 
P0aimis$ion  from  hell.  ^ 

OiVi  somhum  ingens  rumpU  pavor  :  ots^qtie  et  SLtinu 

Perfuftefit  tbto  pro rbptus  cprppre  sudor.       '. 

Arma  amens  fremit  ;  aritia  toro  tectisque  retail  it.        ' 

*Le  prince Spouvanti se  reveilie  ;  etsoui]2Lint 

Se  roule  dans  les  flfots  d'uriesueuf  glacee, 

II  s'agite,  il  respire  unerage  insensee  :  . 

**  ^ei  armes,  niiss  amis !   raes  dards,  mes  javelot^  !'^ 

Now  not  to  insist  on.the  probabihty.  that  he  gave  hims^ff  no 
time  to  roll  aboqt  in  sweat,  but  started  up  at  once  in  his  bed| 
evenif  it  had  been  really  the  case^  this  rolling  is  not  the 
image  that  was  to  be  impressed  on  us:  it  is  the  bursting  of 
the  sweat  from  every  pore.  When?  is '  arma  atnen.s  fremiti' 
is>  il  s'agjle*  naeant  for  ^  fremit'  ?  Where  is '  arma  toro  tcctis* 
jfwe  requirit  f  \  .  ^ 

We  are  still  obliged  in  conscience  to  give  some  specimepa 
pf  our  translator's  talents  at  insertion :  which  may  be  con* 
ceived  to  be  great  and  various,  as   the  poem  grovv^  about 
one  third' in  the  translation.    One  source  of  this  augmenta-. 
tion  is  in  little  explanations  andcoftimentaries  which  are  ver- 
aified.  liometiraes  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  is  described ;. 
sometimes  the  motives  of  adaption  are  explained  \  sometimes 
.  we-are  eritertained  by  the  actor's  own  reflexions  on  what  he 
is  about  ;    and  sometimes  we  are  indulged  with  the  moral 
and  philosophical  conclusions  that   may  be  deduced  from 
tvhat  we  see  going  on.     Thus  when  a  person  speaks,  we  arq 
told  it  is  ^  Jun  ton*  or  ^  d'un  air  majestueux,'  or  *d'un  ton   ' 
plein  dQ  noblesse/  or  *  plein  de  douceur,  or  ^  d'un  air  flalteur,* 
or  *  d'un  air  de  majesty.'    If  ^neas  desires  Achates  to  hastea   • 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  *  son  ami  court,  docile  a  sa  loi 
Hemplir  les  vcbux  d'un  pere,  et  lesordr^s  d'un  roi.'  If  Venus" 
is  occupied  with  the  invention   of  stratagems,  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  of  the  cause:  ^  Tpute  fois,  s'alarniant  poar  uri  h^rog 
qu'elleaime.*     If  Mezentius's  sword  lies  idle  for  a  moment, 
we  are  let  into  its  feelings ;  ^  Son  glaive  a  regret  repose  a  se^ 
CQtg^/    0<j  Tbeseus's  siugfe  posiuire  M,  Jpelille  thus  mus^» 
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and  moralises.    Oae^  sajs  be^  perpe^u^ly  fey^lvlDg^^  yqjt 
sge  avec  800  roue.    ''  ■  ^  ! 

*  Un  destin  tou^  contraire 

Pe  Thesee  a  pani  I'aadace  t^miraire. 

De  MS  longues  erretin  revenvi  d^so'rmail* 

Sur  sa  pterre  immobile  il. repose  a  jamais, 

C^est  la  sbn.dernier  tr6Qe.'   E^xemple  i§ipouvai>ta|>le {!    . 

It  is  found  to  b^ye  a  good  effecl,  when  people  enlarge  ^ 
little  more  on  tbeir  feelings  than  Virgil  has  allowed  tbenl 
to  do.  Th^  are  indeed  much  more  explicit.  A  very  usnal 
method  of  indicating  that  wh^t  tfiej  speak  of  distjresses  tbem^ 
is  by  interjecting  i^uch  illustrative  ejaculations  as'Qcomb)^ 
de  doulaur  !*  '  O  catastrophe  horrible !'  ♦  O  dis  espoir  T  *  Q 
douleurs  !  O  regrets  !  O  deslins  ennemis!'  ^ueas,  ^ben  b^ 
bad  ascended  the  bill  and  looked  down  on  the  ri^n^ 
Carthage^  exclaiihe^.      '  ''      >        " 

'  f  O  fortunati !  quorum  jam  maenia  surgunt/  • 
wbich  having  never  yei  been  properly  understood*  h^  ba| 
since  been  at  the  pains  of  explaining  it :  . 

*  Peunle  heureux  !  vous  voyez  s'alever  Totre  villc, 
&t  nous/ditie  hefros^nous  chercliohs  uh  asyle.' 

Sometimes  however  the  feeling  explained  is  one  that  w<s 
•bbluld  conjecttire  was  not  iti  thelnmctc^f  Virgil.  When  first 
the  phantoms  come  swari[ningroundi£!neas,  be  lifts  his  swo^d^ 
iuiid  if  th(^ 'kibyl  did  bot  itiforib  hiui  th&t  they  were  spirits 

*  Irruat  et  frustrji  ferro  diverberet  umbras. 
Marchons^  dit  la  pr^tresse  et  qdittons  ces  lieui:  somb/es. 

Oe  n^est  pisi  aux  b^nis  a  combattfe  des  ombres.*  U  vi.  383. 

Tpckt  present  translatiopy  so  inadequate  as  a  representation  of 
yirgit,  must  boWever  be  risgaifde^  as  a  considerable*  accessioil 
<o  the  literature  of  Fi-atice.  It'isdistingui^hedV  like  tbebthet 
Works  of  PelUU,  by  a  (irofusioti  of  descriptive  expression, 
and  by  ^  freedom  of  ver;$ificfiltion;  rtiqch  w&hted  id  the  pob« 
tryof  hiscoiibtrydoen.  They  have  already  severe  mastera 
bi  their  taste  ;' itnd  (he  chief  obfigallon  their  style  can  yel 
bwe  to  arty  Oflhtir\i?riters,  is  probably  to  hiip  who  willforcc 
their  language  W  beiir  the  luxuriance'  of  '  poetry,  frotti 
whid)  they  above  air na;tions  seem  to  have  been  bitbetto  ex- 
cluded. The  followiDg  *paBsage;  with  the  exception  bftwloi 
or  three  weak  lines,  is  o/great  merit.  '  .     .   t  ^  ^ 

^  11  dit ':  et,  du  r«!vers  de  son  sceptre  divin, 
Dumontfrappc  les  flancs  j  ils^'ouyrent,  etsoudain 
En  tourbnioiis  bruyans  i'etoaiin  foiiguedx  s'^lance,' 
Trouble  I'air,  sur  le«  caux  fQnd  ^veic  violeaces       '^ 
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Le  rapide  zepbire,  et  les  fieri  Aquilons, 
£x  les  vent^  de  I'Afrique  ert  tiaufrs^s  ft^conds,'         ' 
Tous  bouleversent  Tonde,  et  des  mers  turbulentes 
Roulent  les  vastes  fl^tssur  lc*irs  rives  tremWantes. 
Gil  entend  des  nocbers  les  tristes  burlemens^ 
£t  des  cables  froiss^s  les  affreux  sifflemens.  ^ 

Sur  la  face  des  eaux  s'etend  la  nuit  profonde: 
LejourfuU,  reclair  brille,  et  le.tonnerre  grond^. 
Et  la  terre  et  le  ciel,  et  la  foudre  et  les  flots, 
Tou4  presente  la  mort' aux  palea  inatelots.     L.  i.  127* 
The  concluding  lines  are  excellent :    and  perhaps   if  there 
had  been  no  livjng  beings  in  the  ^neid^  the  abbe's  traQsla* 
tion  might  have  been  a  fine  poem,  ' 

.'  It  being  the  object,  0s  we  may  suppose,  ofjthis  work  td 
procure  to  the  translator's  countrymen  a  just  and  Complete 
apprehension  of  the  excellences  of  Virgil,  it  \yas  pece?sary 
to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  top  hasty  a  glance^  or 
too  dull  a  vision.  Not  contented  therefpre  wjth  the  provi? 
sions  already  made  against  this  danger  by  the  cppious  com* 
inentariies  on  the  original  which  he  ha9  embodied  in. the 
text  of  his  translation,  he  has  judged  it  right  to  add  others 
jet  ampler  in  their  dimensions,  under  the  more  express  and 
acknowledged  form  of  a  preface  ^nd  annotations  by  the 
traqslaior.  There  is  not  much  of  connected  dissertation  or 
learned  research  in  any  part  of  these;  but  there  seem  tou9 
to  be  internnPixed  with  much  false  criticism  many^appy  ob- 
servations, which  really  indicate  poetical  feeling,  in  fact> 
fhey  mi^ht  have  gone  far  to  persuade  us  that  the  abb6  had 
^om<^  reasonable  understanding  of  the  character  of  his  ori- 
ginal, if  his  translation  did  hot  stand  beside  in  suchfearfuji 
witness  against  him.  The  following  passage  is  an  honour? 
;^ble'  specimen ; 

*  NuUe  p^rt  les  passions  &  les  affections  naturelles,  ne  sont  re« 
pr|?sentees  ^vec  plus  de  verite  que  dans  TEneide,  &  j'ose  dire  qu^ 
les  derniers  livres  sont  en  quelque  sorte  sup^rieurs  sur  ce  point  aux 
premiers.  On  y  trouve  peut6tre  des  tableaux  raoias  parfaits,  mais 
fe. sentiment  n'y  a  rien  perdu  j^moins  Tart  s'y  mcmtre  a  decouvert, 
plus  la  natiirp  s'y  d^couvre  toute  enli«re.  Ces  derniers  livres,  que 
Virgile  vouloit  r'jBtoucher,  sont,  pouruinsi  dire,  le  premier  jet  d'ua 
^omnie  qui  ecrit  avec  ^on  cqeuf  encore  plus  qu'  avep  son  esprit, 
Le  poetese  proposoit deles  revoir  dans  cesmemes  lieux  qui  avoient 
inspire  Homere  :  %\  J^  |no|r^  ne  I'eut  point  surpris,  il  nouseiit  raonr 
tre  sansdoute  un  genie  4ivin»  mais  il  ne  nous  e^tpas  moutr^  peutT 
^Xxe  toute  son  ame ;  &  Tame  d^un  poete  sensible  coinme  Virgile  na 
^pjt  pas  moii^s  iMspiref  d*^da)ifation  &  d'int^ret  que  son  genie/ 
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^flu?ogies  on  Marshal  de  Catinaf.,  on  De   P  Hospital,  on  De 
y!homa4of  the  Ft fn^h  Academy,  mthanunpubiiibedEufogj^ 
.  on  De  Claire  ^rancoise  De  PEspinasse  ;  by  Guibert.  8t^o, 
1 806.     Jmpof  led  by  Deconchy. 

M.GUIBERT  is  the  author  of  Travels  in  Switzerland,  &c. 
^hicli  we  mentioned  with  approbation  in  a  former  ap- 
pendix. In  the  present  voluoieof  Eulogies,  w^.  discern  hi% 
cKaracteristic  good  sense,  judicious  reflections  and  enlight- 
ened' vie ws,  \vilh  a  style  6i  nervous  and  animated  eloquence* 
In  the  eulogy  of  Catin at,  who  wa$  one  of  the  great  men 
iwhom  the  age  of  Loui§  XIV.  prQduced,we  are  not  disgusted^ 
as  in  inpst  coi:ppositions  of  this  Y^^^>  ^?^^)  ^  continued  straiq 
0f  fu)'3om^  paiSefi;ync;  nor  tired  with  the  barren  generalir 
ties' of  praise.  -  The  panegyric  which  is  bestowed,  is  mes^- 
£ured  by  the  nature  of  the  acts  to  which  it  is  accorded ;  and 
,fhe  eulogy  contains,  as  all  eulogies  w)iich  are  designed  to 
interest  or  written  to  be  bejipved,  ought  to  contain,  some 
^^tailed  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  man.  Catinat  was  in^ 
debted  for  the  distinction  which  Jie  obtained,  to  his  owa* 
exertion.  He  was  born  of  ignoble  parents,  a  circumstanoct 
ybiqh  at  iha^  time  placed  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  o^ 
]^romotioh.  He  however  possessed  a  moderate  independ-^ 
artcfs;  and  M.,Guibert  well  remark^  that  for  one  perspti 
^ho^e  coufagp  is  increased^  whose  faculties  are  €nergiaed^ 
iind  whose  heart  is  exalted  by  the  pressure  of  indigence^^ 
there  are  a  thousand  whp  sqccumb  under  the  weight ;  whom 
it  first  deprives  pf  patience,  ?ind  then  leaves  destitute,  of 
principle. 

The  education  of  Catinaf  had  been  peglected  ;  and  he 
fletermiqed  to  re-editcate  himself.  In  this,  he  appears  to 
have  beert  eminently  successful.  The  times  in  which  vrd 
live,  often  determine  the  bent  of  our  pursuits,  and  make  u«; 
vhatv^eare.  At  the  time  in  which  Catinat  began  his  career^ 
France  <vas  becoming  tranquil  after  the  storms  with  which 
she  had  been  agitated  diiritig  the  minority  and  pupillage  o^ 
Louis  XIV,  Mazarine  was  dead;  and  Louis  alone  held' 
the  reins  of  sAvereignty.  The  late  dis.sensions  had  depo^ 
jiled  new  germs  of  vigour  in  the  country ;  a  new  and  in- 
creased activity  was  given  to  the  mind  ;  which  in  many  took 
the  direction  of  literature  and  art,  and  in  others  of  war  and 
arms.  Conde  ^ndTurenne^  ambitions  of  new  lanrels>  wer^ 
intriguing  for  the  honour"  of  serving  the  master  against 
vhom^heyhad  drawn  the  sword;  and  in  all  profession^ 
^liere  were  men  who  had  nassed  the  Irn^  of  nftediocritv^ 
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Lonis  XfV.hiitisielf/nolwithBtandingtlieoriginW  defector  <rfi 
KiseducatKJn,  seeiii'ed  electrified  by  the  iAipuise  which,  the 
civil  wars  had  given  to  the  active  genius  of  the  nation ;  and- 
if  his  reign  was  not  productive  of  permanent  felicity,  .il,  at; 
least,  threw  roiirtd  the  French  nation  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  a  splendour  which  dazzled  Europe. 

Caliliat,  who  was  afterv^ards  to  signalise  himself  ad  a  sol* 
dler,  was  originally  bred  to  the  bar,  but,  after  losing  a  cause 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  believejust,  hrs  sorrow  was  sa  ' 
a^tile,  tiiat  he  resolved  to  r^linqliisb  the  profession.  This' 
resolution  perhaps  evinced  more  humatiity  than  Judgment* 
For  he  who  pleads  a  caus^.  ifenot  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  '^ 
right  of  determining  on  its  merits;  that  belongs"  to  the  su- 
periority  of  the  court  to  whose  decision  it^iV  the  duty  of 
the  advocate  to  submit  whatever  it  may  be.  He  is  to  exert 
'  Ins  utmost  ability  for  the  benefit  of  his  client,  and  leave  the 
issue  to  tliose  to  whom  it  is  committed  by  the  state.  Catinat 
chitted  the  bar  at  the  age  of  93,  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
arms;  He.  obtained  a  sublieulenancy  in  the  cavalry;  and 
soon  went  to  take  his  share  of  active  service  in  th^  war 
which  Loni.s  XI v.. hod  declared  against  Spain,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  were  chiefly  confined  tb  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  on  the  part  of  Loqis  chiefly  a  War  ofsjeges;  \n  which 
Vauban  distinguished  ^the  sagacity  of  Catinat,  At' the  siege 
of  Lisle  the  French  had  carried  a  part  of  the  covered  way; 
but  bwii^g  to  the  injudicious  dispositions  of  the  officer  who 
coinmanded  the  assrailants,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  enemy;- 
amitie  was  burst,  and  nothing  but  consternation  and  clist>rr 
der  prevailed ;  when  Catmat,  who  had  observed  the  riii?' , 
take  and  foreseen  the  consecjuences,  in  an  instant  rEtllies  the 
troops,  arrests  the  fugitives,  flies  to  an  anglewhere  hecotlT  ' 
jectured  ihat  there  was  a  mine,  prevents  the  explosion,  and 
by  his  well-timed  intrepidity  ^and  circumspection  secured 
posi^^sion  of  the  covered  way.  Louis  XIV.  learns  the 
check  which  the  troops  had  experienced,  ahd  sends  for  the 
officer  by  whose  exerticjrts  it  had  been  retrieved.  He  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  conlraission  in  his  own  regiment  of 
guards,  which  was  then  a  great  nqark  of  distinction  j  fbir  it 
was  in  this  regiment  that  he  plaiced  the  best  officers  in  his 
lifmy,  from  which  he  afterwards  selected  ihe^n  a$  ocpadon 
|-equired,  for  the  most  important  pommandsl  In.  the  catn^ 
paignsof  1672,  1673,  lfi74  and  l675,  Catinat  served  succes- 
sively under  Tarennean(l  Luxembourg.  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
fprget  the  services  which  *  he  had  rendered  at  the  siege 
qf  Li^le.  He  appointed  him  major-general,  and  be  was  sent 
to  act  on  the  Moselle  utider  Marshal  Rochfort.  In  this^ituv 
IfiQCf  bf  f;i|si^^  the  coigriidn  obinioS-  thai  iu^i»  Of  geriiu%' 
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•re  not  c^ipaUe  of  detairl.  In  the  science  of  war  6r  fhe^a^ini* 
DJstratioii  of  the  state^  men  of  genius  see  with  ^  rapidity  of 
perception  beyoDd  that  of  ordiQaryyneny  the  iivportaoee  of 
the  smallest  details.  Mediocrity  indeed,  which^  ingapsible 
of  comprehending^  a  great  whote^  confines  its  attepjLton  |o 
minutift,  may  accase  genius  of  neglecting  those  inferior 
particulars  which  it  discerns  «t  one  glance^  but  j;et  views 
them  only  as  relative  to  more  important  considerations.  })ut 
this  was  not  the  defect  of  Catinat;  who  seemed  to  attend  t(> 
the  whole  and  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the  employment  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  It  belonged  to  the  character  of 
Catinat  to  become  greater  in  proportion  as  be  rose  lo  a. 
Iiigher  pitch  of  honour  and  of  power,  as  ordinary  men  seeing 
to  sink  in  con^quence,  in  the  same  degree  that  their  sphere 
of  action  is  enlarged.  Their  aggrandisement  serves  only  1q 
increase  their  degradation.  Lou vois,  who,  though  bred  tQ 
the  bar^was  highly  distinguished  by  his  talents  in  the  war 
department,  of  which  he  was  the  minister^  had  conceived 
an  esteem  for  Catinat,  and  furnished  him  with  opportu« 
nities  of  augmenting  his  renowp.  Talents  are  not  so  rare  as 
the  fortuitous  circumstanced  which  are  wautiqij  to  pall  th^u^ 
iijto  actiot). 

Catinat  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  Vau? 
dois,  who  ha<|l  revolted  under  the  dominion  ^f  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,    This  he  effected  by.  his   wisdom  and   moderation^ 
almost  without  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  his  heart,  which 
vas  no  stranger  to  the  sensations  pf  gienuiue  bentevolence^ 
long  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  this  expedition  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  on  other  more  reputedly  glorious  transaor- 
tions  of  his  life,     in  the  war,  which  was  consequent  on  tb^ 
league  of  Augsbourg,  he  was  appointed   to  coqamand  an 
army  which  was  assembling  on  ihefron  tiers  of  Italy.    There 
we  times,  when  the  want  qf  great  mep  enables  mediotritjr 
to  usurp  the  reputation  of  the  great;   <ipc{  when  the  people^ 
who  must  have  some  object  on  which  to  fix  their  admiration^ 
accord  tp  inferiority  of  talent  the  homage  which*  is  due    tQ 
genius.    This  was  the  ca^e  in   the   war  of  the  succession; 
when  France  possessed  no  generals  pf  superior  excell^c^  ; 
andwhenVillars  shone  with  a  lustre  which   he  wop  Id  not 
have  enjoyed  at  any  plhef  period.     But  at  thp  time  pf  whrcH 
we  ari?  speaking)  Catjna^  ^as  not  spdebted   fo|r   Kis  niiiitary 
fame  to  Ihe  gjsneral  dearth  of  military  talent.    The  ^sbes  of 
Turennewefp  yet  hardly  cold;  Crequi,  whpse  parnpajgps  ' 
almost  rivalled  those  <^f  Turenne,  was  just  dead  ;  Conde  iq 
retirement,  filled  the  world  with  his  renown  ;  Luxem|)Ourg 
was  stilt  in  the  meridian  of  his  genius  and   his  fame.    Fo- 
reigners could  boast  ^^  Mpnt|ipepv]li^  ^   \>i\P9^  ^i>g^nr^ 
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^  prince  of  Orange,  a  Scbomherg*     Such  were  the  campe* 
jtitors  with  whom  Gatinat  bad  to  contendf  for  the  paltn  of 
inartial  renown.     And  as  it  is  more  difhcult,  so  it  is  more 
ipeiitorjous  to  obtain  distinction  ^t  a  period  when  many  are 
^istingtiishef)^  tlian  when  all  ih^  resi  of  manlf ind  «eem  sunk  • 
in  a  slate  below  confid^ration^     More  Iqstre   is  r^qpisite  to 
shine  aojong  the  greater  constellations  than  to  be  replendaiit 
among  the   lesser  stair^.  Victpr  Am^d^,  whom  Catinat  had 
^o  comhat  in  |he  field,  had  a  genius  for   war,  and   po|^ssed 
great  resources  in  his  address^  perfidy,  and  intrigue.     He 
commanded  his  troops  in  person  ;  |ind  though,  when  sove* 
reigns  become  their  own  generals,  they  often  embarrass  the 
ittotions  of  their  armies,    their  presence  must  contribute 
greatly  tp  increase  th^  courage  of  their  troops,  and  to  insure 
tbe  success x)f  their  operations.    The  army  which   Caitinal 
}ed  into  the  field,  was  composed  chiefly  of*  new  levies  and 
iniiitia.     He-had  besides  to  contend  with  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
jiailies,  with  the  intrigues  of  his  camp,  the  difficulties  of  the 
country,  an4  ^e  excessive  insubordination  of  his  troops* 
He  was  besides  surrounded  by  persons  who  were  envious  of 
bis  talents  and  his  fame,  ready  to  misrepresent  every  parti- 
jciilar  of  bis  conduct^,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  effect 
his. disgrace.    The  opening  of  the  campaign  seemed  likely 
to  t(e  favourable  to  their  wishes.     He   was  ordered  tgr  the 
eoiirt  to  enter  Piedmont,  to  spmipon  the   I)uke  of  Savoj 
to  declare  for  France,  to  furnish  a  reinforcement  of  six  thou^ 
9and  men,  and  as  a  pledge  of  bis  fidelity ^^  to  give  up  Yer^a 
and  the.  citadel  of  Turin.     If  these  terms  were  neglected^ 
\\p  was  to  ravage  his  states  an^  mi^rch  to   his  capital    l^hi 
puke  of  Savoy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  resist  tbisirruption, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Catinat,  to  riequest  him  to  desist  from 
bostilities,  till  an 'answer  arrived  from  the  king,  to  whpm   he 
bad  written  a  letter,  full  pf  submission*    This  delay,  whicl| 
vras  generously  conceded  by  Catinat,  was  perfidiqusly  em- 
ployed by  the  dqke  in  collecting  hi|  (r^iops,  i^nd  increasinj^ 
bis   iQeans  of  resistance.      Some  "detachments   of  prenci^ 
troops  were  surprised,   an(j  made   prisoners.    This  intelli-r 
gence  gave  great  offence  to  the  king  of  France,  pd  Catinat 
yras  menaced  witl^  disgrace.     Without  making  any  bumili-^ 
litin^  apologies,'  Catinat  leac|s  hi^  aripy  against  Uie  JDuke 
of  Savoy.     He  found  thi^  prince  encamped  at,  Villeffanca 
,    in  an  impregnable  position. .   Catinat  gaw»  that  to   order  to 
oblige  hidi  to  abandon  this  pos^,  it  was  necessary  to  uiakeaii 
offensive    moyement    at    some    inljercsjibg    poiul  ;   which 
shoul^d,  at  the  same  time,  appear  so  hazarduiis  as  to   mak<$. 
theduke  conceive  the  hope  of  attacking  hun  to   advantage. 
The  duke  fell  into  the  9Dare.  an4iib)tttie  ensued^  in   which. 
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though  foughtonddr  numeroHs  dUadvdritages,  tTie  victory  ef 
Ca'tinat  vi^as  complete.  Prihce  Eugene  Was  in  this  engage- 
ment^ and  fought  under  tHe  Duke  of  Savoy.  In^this  action, 
Catinat  manoeuvred  like  a  general,  and  fought  like  a  soldier; 
but  in  the  details  oF  it  wliicli  he  dispatched  to  his  courts, 
he  was  s6' unjBpariilg  in  his  cbmmendations  of  others,  an4 
a&id  so  little  of  himself,  that  it  was  asked,  '  M.  de  Catmai 
e^oitilacetU  batailte  f  '  Was  M.  Catinat  in  this  Battle  T 
.  After  ttle  battle,  Catinat  w'ent  about, lo  visit  the  wounded'^ 
and'  to  thank  tiie  officers  and  men  for  the  services  which 
they  had  displayed.  On  coining  to  one  of  tbe  regiments,  he 
fourid  the  men  playing  at  nine-pins  in  front  of  the. camp, 
The  soldiers  quit  their  play,  and  run  eagerly  up  to  the  ge* 
•  \ieral,  who  requeststhem  to  resume  their  spoil,  Orieof  the 
French  soldiers,  with  the  native  gaiety  of  his  nation,  an4 
vCilhthat  liberty  which  they  would  not  take  except  with 
generals  whom  tl>ey  love,  proposed  to  Catinat  to  be  of  the 
party,  which  helaccepted  withoitt  reserve,  and  began  to  play* 
A  general  officer,  who  was  present,  observed  with  astbnjshv 
ment  a  commander  in  chief  playing  at  ninepins  after  gain- 
ing a  battle.  It  would  indeed  have  been  surprizing,  said  Ca* 
tinat,  if  I  had  lost  it.  Heroes  are  never  amiabfe  till  they 
descend  from  the  pedestal  on  which  they  are  raised  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  men,  and  shew  themselves  accessible 
to  the  sensibihties,  the  interests,  the  attachments,  and  the 
pleasures  of  common  mortals. 

In  one  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  the  army  ofthePiike 
pf  Savoy  was  increased  by  German  and  Spanish  supcours  tq 
ixiore  than  double  that  of  Catinat.  The  duke  threatened  at. 
once  Dauphinp,  Fran che- Connie,  Pignerol,  Nice,  and  Ca^ 
sal.  Tbje  court  of  Versailles  sqddenly  toojc  the  alarm  ;  for, 
in  courts  where  every  thing  is  seen  through  the  exaggera- 
tion of  ignorance,  the  transition  is- rapid  and  often  instantane- 
ous, frorq  security  to  despair.  The  measures  which  Catina^ 
adopted  in  thi^  critical  exigency,  in  which  he  had  to  com- 
Vatsuclt  a  vast  spperiority  of  force,  were  not  takep  from  th^ 
fcircle  of  vulgar  ideas.  They  were  so  bold  as  to  g^eip  iq 
\erge  on  the  limits  of  teiTierity  ;  but  there  are  times  when 
temerity  itself  is  more  safe  tn^n  a  cold,  calculating'discre- ^ 
tion.  There  jire  talents  which  seein  born  to. command  even 
the  caprices  of  fortune.  The  Duke  qf  Savoy  was  prevente4 
by  the  bold  and  masterly  dispositions  of  Ca^rnat  froiiv  deriv* 
ing  any  advantage  from  his  great  superiority  of  fibfcej^  till  he" 
was  at  last  defeated  in  a  g<?heial  action  with  the  loss  of  fron\ 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men  and  all  his  artillery.  Catinat  wag 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  ah  hotiour  - 
^vin^h  b^  received  with'  vdjdisguis^d  sati^fapUon^  ppt  qnjv  ?^|* 
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the  public  consLder^ition.     Louis  XIV.  one  day  said  Ko  C*- 
iinat  as  he  was  taking  bis  leaye  to  i;ejoip  thje  army, '-  You  take 
,su,ch  good  ca^re  of  my  affairs  that  1  cannot  help  speaking  tp 
yoo  of  your  ^owfl ;  in  ^^hat  atal,e  are  they  f— '  I  have  as  uaucji 
as 4  want/  said  Catinat.    'This  i^  the  first  ipaq  among  xxxy 
subjects/  exclaimed  the  king, '  that  ever  held  this  language/ 
Catinat  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  liie  in  rftireivent  at 
'Saint  Gr^tien^   where  he  employed  .himself  priacipally  ia 
rural  occii patio 0,8^  in.pron^oting  the  happiness  An.d.r^enog 
the'  distress  of  his  neighbours.      He   had  r^ad  mucih  in 
hh  yputh  ;   but  heread  httle  in  his  rietreat;    a  few  weli^ 
chosen  books  composed  his  lihrary..     (le  bad  alrj^y  airr 
^quired  .  sufficient  materials  for  renectioo  ;  .  those  ^i^t^riab 
which  are  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  ycMith  ar^digQ^H^ 
by  the  inaturity  of  age.    In  the  fir&t  period  of  his  rebneat* 
Catinat  went  to  court  every  yieaf  ;  but  he  soon  appeared  p# 
Qjore;  though  he  was  often  ponsulted  by  JL^Qpis,  who  enter«* 
jtaihed  for  him  that  respect  which  cannot  fail  to  be  there* 
suit  of  an  undeviating  probity.     Catinat  died  ^^  a  dropay  a4 
.  the  ag;e'  of  69.     France  may  have  had  more  able.geaeraU^ 
but  she  appears  never  to  havepossesised.a  more  honest  mati* 
The  eulosy  on  De  THospital  does  honour  to  the  pen  of  M« 
Guibert.    U  is  a  very  eloquent  and  interesting  perfovmanee* 
De  THo^pital  was  one  of  the  fnost  incorruptible  judgesand 
.  .patrioticstalesmen  of  hisownorof  any  other  tioaes.  Jtfisyouth 
Was  tutored  Ipy  adversity^  wrhich  is  the  be«t  of  all  maaters, 
which  acceter ales  the  fruits  of  e^^perience  and  the  mftluff*^ 
tion  of  the  judgmept.    His  father  was  physiciiaa  a^  conn- 
seiror  t9  th^  famous  constable  of  j/purbon,  whoee^  crimes 
'could  not  entirely  obJiterate  the  traces  ofhi3  glory.     Whew 
this  prince  joiped  the  enemies  of   France^  the  fa&er  of 
'De  I'Ho^pital  would  pot  abandon  his   bene&ctor  and   hi» 
friend,  even  in  his  exile  ai.d  distress;  and  the  son   was  ar- 
rested 00  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in.  the  Ireasoifr 
of  the  constable.      But  young    De  I'Hospital  appears  tov 
have  established  his  innocence  to  the   satisfaction  even   of 
his  judges,  \i'bo  were  not  disposed  to  shew  him  any  lenity  %^ 
and  from  that  period  he  became  the   Hteady  enemy  of  the 
oppressor,  and   friend  of  the  ooprr^sed.    After  his  libera- 
tion from  confinement-be  passed  into  Italy  to   visit  bis  faf 
ther,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  study  the  law   at.  Padua. 
Here  he  spent  9ix  years  iti  tinishing  his  education  ;  aiid  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  sculpture,  for  painting^and  for  poetry.     Tb* 
'  Iftst  coirstituted  one  of  his  sources  o\'  recreatiofi^  in  tb<s  busy 
anxieties  of  his  public  life  ;  and  v^ith  it  he  found  neitrns   ta 
relieve  the  dry  details  of  legal  in vestigatiou*    This  wi^  t.1;.^ 
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«^  of  thcf  fine  arts  in  Italy^  ivh^ji  *  Raphael  paintect^  ana 
Vidastjng/  Many  memorHble  occurrences  took  place  dur-, 
iDgthe  residence  of  D^  i'Hospital  al  Padua  i  the  battle  o'f 
Pavia^  the  captivity  of  Francis  Ist,  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbonywhen  scaling  the  w^iHs  of  Itome.  WitU 
Ikim  would  have  perished  the  hopes  of  bis  father^  if '^fie  ba^ 
not  found  resources  in  the  unshaken  affection  of  bis  soiiV 
^  They  repaire^l  together  to  Rome,  where  the  reputatioiiwhic(lf 

{oang  THospitai  had  acquired  at  Padua>  was  not  uiikniawnf. 
lence,'  by  the  exertions  of  the  cardinal  de  Grammont,  hib 
vas  restored  to  his  country,  whiciv he  lived  to  adorn  by  MU 
iaients  and  his  worth.  Al  Paris  he  attached  himself  to  the  ^ 
Wr*  He  married  the  only  daughter  of  Morin^  and  wa^ 
nade  counsellor  to  the  parliament.  However  much  men 
nay  in  private  envy  or  resist  the  ascendant  of  a  sufperior 
ttiind,  yet  in  a  public  assembly,  where  there  is  a  conflict  of 
talents  and  opinions^  merit  will  find  its  levels  and  comdfiand 
the  idniration  even  of  its  enemies.  The  mind  of  THo^* 
pttal  was  improved  by  study,  and  enriched  by  a  knoi^ledg^ 
•f  antieni  and  of  modern  jurisprudence  beyond  that  oif 
any 'Other  members  of  the  parliament*  His  eloqtiencef 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  superfluity  of  words,  and  a  dearth' 
of  ideas;  it  was  suited  to  t^ie  subject,  and  proc^ed^d  di* 
rectly  to  the  attainment  of  its  <object.  During  the  nine  years 
in  which  i'Hospitai  filled  the  office  of  counseUor  to  the  pai^« 
liament/he  contributed  to  check  many  abuses,  and  save  man^ 
.cltKEcns  from  unjust  judgments.  AYhen  his  friend  OKVier 
was  made  chancellor,  be  sent  THospital  ad  an  ambassador  fa 
the  council  which  had  been  transferred  by  Paul  1 JI.  frciDL 
Trente^to  Bologna.  At*  Rome  he  had  studied  the  spirit  of 
the  court ;  he  had  observed  the  vices  of  the  popes,  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  clergy,  and  the  profanation  of  the  gospel  i 
but  h^  did  not  confound  religion  with  the  errors  with  wnich', 
it  bad  been  fningled  by  the  passions  and  the  ignorance  oF 
mankind.  Even  in  thi^a&^eof  intoleranceai^d  of  darkoes^/ 
the  rehgious  opinion^  of  Pe  I'Hbspital  were  purified  by  if 
degree  of  charity  and  knowledge  far  beyond  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. «  He  wished  to  see  the  religi6n  of  Jesus  bfongh't 
nearer  to  it^  original  simplicity  ;  nor  did  he  consider  religiod; 
in  general,  as  designed  merely  to  ^erve  th^  fnt^rested 
teds  of  priests  and  politicians  ;  but  he  regarded  it  us  the 

^rrob6rant  of  Virtue,  th^  prevtetive  of  tyranny,  andth^^ 
balm  of  woe.    He  venerated  it  ad  the  ^ompa(:t  between  Qo^ 

>tod  man  :(  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Homer,  as  the  cKain 
•f  goU  which  attaches  this  terrestrial  globe  to  the  thront 
if  thcEiernat,  With  notions  of  religion  so  comprehensive 
«ik)jl  f^just/it*  Vni»  Hot  Vo  be  estpecf ed  that  De  VHosjpitkl  wAft 
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)ikeiy  to  meet  with  many  friends  at  the  council  of  Bologtia* 
But  ^  still  trusted  that  among  the  assembled  prelates  sooiFe 
few  mrght  be  found  who  would'be  willing  to- embrace  his 

'^iews^  and  concur  wtlh  him  in  some  measures  which  were 
favourable  to  the  best  interests' of  mankind.  Butttiiawaa 
the  mere  illusion  of  a  highly  virtuous  mind^  which  supposes 
that  the  sensations  of  philanthropy  are^  as  easify  kindled  fn 
other  bosoms  as  in  its  own.  Instead  of  this  he  foumt. 
that  those  churchmen  who  were  at  all  enlightened,  weie 
debased  by  the  pos^iession  or  the  lust  of  emolument^  while  those 
who  had  good  intentions  wanted  kno^iv'fedge  to  direct  theiift 
right.  Finding  it  impossible  to  baffle  the  narrow-minded 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue,to  promote  t^e  good  which 
he  wished,  or  to  prevent  the  evil  which  he  deprecated,  be  * 
solicited  his  recall ;  and  was  welcomed  back  to  France  hj 
the  congratulations  of  those  who  could  discern  his  abi-> 
lity  and  worth.  At  this  period  De  THospitai  became  ac- 
quainted with  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  sister  of  Henry  il« 
by  whose  interest  be  was  made  master  oi^  requests,  aimaf- 
terwai^ds  became  president  jn  the  chamber  of  accounts* 
While  he  possessed  this  latter  oii>ce,  he  was  indefatigable  m 
promoting  economy  and  preventing  depredation.  Hctiry  If* 
was  one  of  the  most  lavish  of  princes,  but  he  did  not  find 
in  I'Hospital  a  minister  at  alt  willing  to  countenance  his  pfo*^ 
di^ality,  or  to  encourage  his  spoliations  of  the  people*  *oirc^* 
said  he  one  day  to  the  king,  when  he  refused  to  pay  anexov^ 

'  bitant  largess  to  one  of  his  creatures,  '  this  money  zMch  your 
majesty  is  going  to  bestow  is  the  subsistence  oj  the  peopic; 
tits  the  food  of'  twenty  villages,  which  is  sacrijiced  totkc  ret^ 
T^aeity  if  an  individual '  This  unshaken  integrHy  and  un- 
Adulterated  patriotism,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  excitetf 
against  deTHospital'  an  host  of  enenrries:  but  neither  their 
machinations  nor  their  threats  were  able  for  a  moment  to  • 
divert  him  from  th^  pursnit  of  the  public  good.  One  of 
the  favourite  attempts  of  De  I'Hospital  was  to  reform  the  nu* 
merous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  adm'inisiration  of 
justice^  and,  above  all,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposing  chica- 
nery abd  gross  veqality  of  the  courts.     As  the  basis  of  this 

'  great  awd  salutary  reformation ,he  thought  that  justice  should 
le  gratuitously  dispensedir^  '  If,' said  he,  '  the  king  were 
to  administer  justice  tn  person,   which  is  the  pretoiinent 

V  attribute  of  sovereignty,  wodd  he  reqaire  to  be  paid  fmr 
his  decrees?  Why  then  dhould  he  delegate  this'odioos  right 
to'  his  j'udicfial-  reptesenlatives  V  De  rHospital  wad  nt>  friend: 
to  the  proild  pretensions^  of  the  parliament  of  Paris',  to  b^  the 
sienate  of  the  nation.  Hedidnot  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
«9ttptr)r  c#uldbe  so  siifely  entrusted^  to  magistrates  appotof- 
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tdhy  the  crown  ;  to  lawyers  who  were  educated  in  the  priSLd« 
lice  of  chicane,  and  whose  notions  seldom  e^^tended  beyoocf 
the  narrow  routine  of  their  professions,  as  to  the  states  geiieh 
<jal,  who  were  chosen  on)iiiedia;HJy  by  the' people,.  And  wefci 
closely  united  to  them  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  interest* 
During  the  miniMry  ofDe  THospital  these  real  representisitives 
/  of  the  nation  were  tbrice  convoked;  though  they  afterwards 
fell  into  disuse^  and  no  counterpoise  was  left  to  the  author* 
jty  of  the  throne,  b^t  the  idle  phantom  of  the  parliatneatof 
Paris.    Tbos  we  see  that  the  ideas  of  this  wiaeand  honest 
man  had  advanced  at  least  two  centuries  beyond  those  4ff 
his  contemporaries.    Th^   person   who  thus  outstrips  tbe. 
wisdom  of  his  aee,  ia  sure  to  be  assailed  by  every   weapoif 
.of  hostility,   which  calumny  and  ridicule,  which  detected 
craft  and    incensed  bigotry   can  supply.     During  the  six 
years  in  which  V  Hospital  was  at  the  head  of  the  financesj 
-be  ia  vain  labouredio  check  the  vices  of  the  court  and  to' 
sdleviate  the  sufEerings  of  the  people.    The  malady  which 
he  attempted  to  cure  was  so  virulent  that  it  seemed   tc^ 
.defy  every  remedy  ;  and  when  Margaret  of  Valois,  his  henef 
factress  and  his  friend,  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Savoys 
he  accepted  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  duke,  and  aban- 
doned the  country  which  he  could  not  save.  UnderFranctsIJ^ 
trhowas  only  the  shadow  of  a  king,  the  intoleranee  of  th^ 
Guises jekindled  the  persecutions  whicbFrancis  I.  had  begbil 
against  the  protestants.    On  jLhe  death  of  Olivier  the  dian* 
oellor  of  FrancCj  THospital  was  again  recalled  tohisnatrye 
country,   and  requested  to  fill  the  office  of  chancellor  hy 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  hoped  to  find  in  his  energy  and 
talents  a  cottQterpoi^e  to  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
The  place  of  chancellor  was  then  the  most  important  in  tb«^ 
kingdom,  and  to  it  all  the  other  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion were  subordinate^    The  tidies   in  which  De  THospital 
was  called  to  fill  this  arduous  situation,  renderied  it  peculiar- 
ly difficult  and  delicate.    Simple  and  ingenuous,  he  wa9  e^* 
tironed  by  complicated  intrigues ;  a  friend  to  the  esttensiooi 
of  the  popular  rights,  he  was  surrounded  by  th^  agents  of  M 
unrelenting  despotism :    and  while  his  heart  espoaiTed  tb'd 
xrause  of  reii^ous  toleration,  his  associates  in  the  ministcy 
breathed  nothing  but  the  most  sangtriuary  persecutioa.     ta 
such  8  state  of  things  the  most  cautions  and  delicate  ma(- 
nagement  became  requisite'on  the  part  of  T-HospitBl;    The 
.cardinal  of  LoirraiQej^  who  had  monopolized  in  hii  o#ii  per-^ 
.•on  so  many  archhishoprics>  bishopries^  itbbeys^  and  iimume- 
rable  other  benefices,; that  h6  Was  styled  at  the  council  of 
Trent  the  pope  an  thepther  tide  of  the  fnouniains^  Had  at' this  ' 
lime  conceived  the  &ta}  prefect  of^  edtablishing  the  in^utti- 
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iioji  iD  Ffabce.  He  bail  aWad^  broughi  th^  olhef  memljiienr 
bf  tile  wtmoil;  and  even.  Medipis^  over  to  hbviewv.  .  The 
cardinal  himself  was  to  have  been  the  grand  inaiiSgitor; 
and  the  p^ject  seem^  too  far  advancecf  to  1^  defeated^ 
But  I'fibstiitalf  who  knew  faoir  to  unite  fleieibiirtr  with  firm* 
iieiS/ found  means  tofrastrate  the  wishes  of  the  cardinal, 
^and  to  render  the  scheme  abortive^    If  France  therefpre 
bad  n<^  other  obligations  to  De  THospitat^  this  alone  WovAA 
xnetit  astatue  of  gold.    For  if  it  had  not  been  for'  the  vi- 
ipovr^  the  v^isdomj  and  the  prudence  of  his  exertions^  at  thia 
critical  juncture^  the  tribanals*  of  the  inquisitibn  would  hare 
been  spread  over  France ;  and  that  coimtry^  like  Spain  an^* 
Portugal^  m^ht^ib  respect  to  reason  and  to  knowledge, have  i 
been  at  least  a  century  beWnd  the  rest  of  Europe.    Soon 
afler  this,  ike  Guises  made  every  exertion  to  prevent  the 
convocation  of  the  states  general,  which  wips  so  ardently^ 
prbmoted  by  THospitaL    ^But  the  ambition  of  the  Guises' 
attdm^pted  to  throw  every  thipg  into-  confusion.    Oh  some 
pretexts  which  were  unfortunately  furnished  by  the  tmpru*' 
deB^e  of  the  prolestants,  the  prince  of  Cond6>  and  the  king 
of^NaTarrewerearrdsted  by  the  qrder  of  tlie  court*.    The 
prince  of  Cond6  was  carried  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  and 
cepdeii^ned  to  dea^h  ;    but«  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
wais  deferred,  and  he  ^as  aherwards  released  by  the  interest 
of  rHospital  with  the  Queen  regent  after  the  death  of 
Francis  if;      Against  the  king  of  Navarre^   no  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  give  a  colour  to  his  condemnation ;  but 
tbe  Guises  proposed  to  Francis  to  take  him  off  by  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  assassination  ;  and  they  had  already 
brought  the  weak  monarch  over  co  their  designs.    Henry 
was  introduced  i<>to  tbe  royal  cabinet ;  and  persons  were 
ready  to  perpetrate  tbe  assassinaiioni  on  a  signal  which^was 
to  be  given  by  tbe  monarch.    Henry  appeared,  but  the  re 
solution  of  Francis  failed;  be  turned  pale,  hesitated,  and. 
suffered  him  to  retire  unhurt.    Tbe  states  .  general  were  otr 
the  point  of  meeting  at  Orleans,  when  Francis  II.  felUU  and 
died.    Nothing  but  confusion^  perplexjty  and  distressf  pre*' 
^railed.   Each  party  was  eager  to  turn  tbe'Cvent  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  other*    The  Guises 
employ  persuasion/intimidation,  and  artifice,  to  indoce  Ca<> 
tberine  of  Medicis  to  consummate  tbe  execution  of  Coodfe, 
and  tbe  assassination  of  the  king  of  Navarre.     The  queea 
is  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  their  sangui- 
nary vie;.ws/    She  requires  a  short  interval   of  deliberati^ ; 
in  which  she  sends  for  rHospital,  whose  aathority,  efoquenoe 
and   wisdom  gave  a  new  and  more  vir^bons  direction  to  h^ 
resolutions.      The  prince  rof  Cond^  aitd  the  kiug  of  Na^' 
varre  were  set  at  liberty.    ''Add  to  this  c,oaduct/  said  rHo»« 
App.VuI.  10.  Kk  ' 
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pital^  ^  sentiilieDto  of  tokri^oti  and  of  pMCe,  mi.  I  wiB  itt«^  * 
am^  yoBv  •  solid  and  a  bappy  i^gency/     Do  -i'Hpifft^l 
Opened  the^aasemUy  of  ihostalea^    Ho€blatodi>fi  tba  4Nri^ 
^  of  th^  statet^ioti  tbeir  autfaotity^  tbe  necessity  of  oolkvtok« 
.iag  them  oiketl,  fc<ii  fct«  ^  and  in  hia  diooiir$ii  be  did  nofl 
fsjl  to  inonlcat^  his  beloved  prineiplos  of  tolcMration  and  of 
peatte.    The  Guiles  were  api^led ;  afid  if  ^e  inconstaitejr 
of  Catherine  had  not  again  madtf  ber  listen  t6  Ifaetr  desperaiUI 
cduntelty  her  adminialration^  direcied  by  the  talents  and  tW 
wtnee  of  PBospitalf  wottld  have  established  the  peace  uA 
the  prosperity  of  France*    In  tbe  eonference  or  cOunotl^ 
#bach  was  held  at  JE^assv  in  order  to  settle  the  religions  dil^ 
itTtmctB  of  the  time^  and  restore  peace  to  the  churcb>  the  di^ 
coarse  wht6h  rHospital  delive^ol^  breathed  a  spirit  of  mode* 
xaAion  and  of  charity  which  is  not  often  seen  even  in  modem 
tifnes^  bnt  which  must  excite  our  admiration^  if  compared 
with  tbe  intolerance  and  the  bigiltry  of  thelage  in  wbidihe 
lived*    ^  Let  ns/  says  be,  ^  avoid  subtle  dispntatioiis  ;  let  na    -^ 
jpgecttfaosd  questions  which  are  only  carious^  and  imitate 
that  good  and  artless  man  at  the  council  of  ,Nice> .  who  pro- 
fessing, to  know  only  t^e  prea^^hing  of  the  cross^  confounded 
dieeradition.of  the  doctorsv  Let  us  not  be  prejudi^^d  agaiilsf     - 
the  protestantil ;  but  try  whether  their  opinit)ns  be  troe  or 
false,  by  the  only. safe  criterion  of  the  scriptures.    And 
after  all,  if  they  be  false,  their  errors  ou^t  not  to  allenato 
our  charity.    They  are  still  our  brethren,    l^ey  worship  tfaef 
Sadie  God  ;•  they  have  been  baptised  in  the  same  waters  ^ 
and  it  is  only  by  the  measures  of  -conciliation  and  of  rnild^    . 
ness,  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  restore  them  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,'  &c.    But  in  that  barbhroOs  pe« 
riod,  these  sentiments  of  universal  charity  were  sounds  nn* 
grateful  lo  the  ear,  and  impervious  to  tbe  heart.    This  con* 
ference;^  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  only  augmented  the   - 
dissensions,  and  hardened  the  sturdy  disputants  in  their  pre-^ 
vious  belief.     L'Hospital  in  vain  struggled  to  exalt  the  senti* 
i&ents,  compose  tbe  animosities,  and  dispel   the  fanaticism, 
of  bis  contemporaries ;  the  only    consolation  which    re^^ 
.muined  tp  bim,was  that  he  had  left  no  exertion  untried,whicb 
wisdom,  or  which  virtue  could  suggest.    The  kingdcMU  soon 
became  the  theatre  of  a  civil   war  ;   and  afLer  the  protes« 
tants  had  been  lulled  into  security,  the  massacre  of  3t*  Bar^. 
tholomew  ensued ^  one  of  those  memorable  blots  which  will  - 
fiever  be  efiaced  from  the  annals  of  France..    De  rHospital 
liad  every  reason  to  believe  that- he  was  invcJved.in  the  pro«^ 
acription.    A  troop  of  armed  people  were  seenjtpproaching  . 
the  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  to  which  be- had  reti» 
red.     His  vassals    and  domestics  began  to  make  preparai* 
lions  for  defence^  J3ut  the  intrepid  sage  forbad  any  oppo«» 
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/. 
#ion,  '  If/  8ai4  he* '  the  .liUje  gate  be.  not  hig  !i^Q^fi\^  fer 
their  acjmission^  ppen  the  grea^  one/  But  thefe  troap»  ve;f 
only  a  safeguard  which  baa  been  sent  from  the  c^urt*  I^iiQ|r 
had^  they  said^  orders  from  the  king  to  9ay  that  be  tpok  hj^vf. 
under  bis  protection^  and  phoned  his  former  opppgition  t^ 
bi^ plans.  . '  I  did  not  know/  &aid  rHospUal^  '  thf^t  1  h^i 
done.any  thing  to  make  me  $in  obkct  eitoer  of  qon^m/o^- 
tioQor  of  pardon/  The  intrepidity  of  Xfe;  l^Hospiwvj^ 
tbe  result  of  bis  inviolate  inteff^ity,  of  a  cowciience  ypi^  b£ 
ojSence,  and  of  a  life  which  had  been  -devoted  to  the  happt- 
ness  of  mankind.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  catastrojphe  of 
Saint  Bartholomew ;  he  exj^ired  in  the  arms  of  ^i^  Jramily^ 
at  tbe  age  of  sixty-eight. 


Art.  IV.^TraiU  dc  C  Imanite,  *c. 

A  Treatise  on  Irt^anity,  in  which  are  contained  the  Principles 
of  a  new  and  more  practical  Nosology  than  has  yet  oeen 
offered  to  thePubliCf  exemplified  by  ni^merous  and  accurate 
historical  Relations  of  Cases  from  the  Author's  public  and 
private  Practice,  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Craniologw 
of  Maniacs  and  Ideots.  By  2%  Pinch  Professor  oftne 
School   of  Medicine,  at    Paris,  S^c.  l^c.    3vo.  Paris.  Im- 

'  ported  by  Deconchy.     J  806, 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  esteems  the  medical  and  pfaar- 
maqeu^ical  treatment  of  tbe  insane  to  be  a  point  of  inferior  con- 
sideration to  the  moral  discipline^  and  it  therefore  occupies 
only  a  small  part  of  the  work^witb  which  we  are  here  present^ 
ed.  In  this  idea  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  him*  It  is  but  too 
evident^  that  no  medicine  has  a  specific  eifecl  upon  maniacal 
symptoms,  it  only  remains  therefore  to  apply  the  means  in 
our  hands  to  the  greatest  advantage  possible ;  to  palliate 
where  we  are  not  able  to  cure>  and  assist  the  efforts  of  nature^ 
where  it  appears  to  be  within  her  power  to  bring  tbe  di^ase 
to'a  successful  termination.  Happily  this  is  often  the  case  ; 
and  so  much  i^Dr.  Pinel  convinced  of  this  trulh^  that  he 
asserts  there  are  circumstances^  in  which  paroxysms  of  active 
insanity  are  to  be  hailed  as  salutary  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  previous  disease.  Instanres>  in  which  these  paroxysnxs 
have  removed  great  oppression  or  an  almost  total  obliteration 
of  the  intellectual  faculties^  have  furnished  the  grounds  of 
.  tliis  'conviction.  But  it  is  confessed  that  such  happy  events 
are  not  to  be  met  with  but  during  the  vigour  of  youth.  No 
examples  of  such  cures  have  occurred  after  the  age  cf  forty- 
Dr.   I'inel   was  entrusted  with  the  cure  #f  the  Asyluiu  d« 
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BicStre  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  republic^  II 
is  the  castom  to  transfer  insane  patients  fi-oai  the  Hospice 
d'Humanitfe  (the  ancient  Hotel  Dieu)  to  this  asjrlntn.  Tbti 
situation  would  at  any  time  afford  very  great  b^pol-tntiitii^  of 
observation.  The  period  at  which  our  author  received  this 
trust,  has  enabled  him  to  make  several  curious  and  useful  re« 
marks»  connected  with  the  tone  of  mind  and  the  agitation  of 
.  tbejpassiops;  product  by  that  stoitey  and  eventful  period. 
■ ,  llie  work  is  divided  into  si>c  sections^  from  which  we 'shall 
briefly  extract  the  observations  we  think  of  the  most  value. 

The  6rst  section  contains  observations  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  disease,  but  without  {>relending  to  give  a  full  and  regu- 
lar history  of  all  its  symptoms,  infinitely  various  and  com- 
plicated as  they  are.     H^  notices  particularly  the  connexion 

*  of  the  disease  with  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which 
is  so  constant  as  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  its  seat  is 
almost  always  in  the  epigastric  region.  We  cannot  but 
notice  how  much  this  coincides  with  the  opinion  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Aberueth^  in  his  £s8ayon  the  Conoexioa 
of  the  general  Health  witbDiseaseofthe  digestive  Organs.  An 
opportunity  is  also  taken  of  showing  how  variable  are  some 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  disease.  If  tliere  is  often 
a  quantity  .  of  n[Miscular  energy,  which  gives  the  idea  of  a 

*  strength  almost  supernatural,  in  other  instances  there  is  pre- 
sent a  considerable  degree  of  muscular  debility.  If  some 
bear  extremes  of  hunger  with  impunity,  others  languish  even 
to  fainting  from  a  deficiency  of  nourishment.  If  some  sup,- 
port  an  astonishing  degree  of  cold,  others  shiver  even  in  the 
warm  months.  So  fallacious  is  the  practice  of  generalising 
from  partial  and  insulated  facts. 

Thesecond  section  contains  the  moral  method  of  treatment, 
on  which  he  principally  depends  for  success.  As  every  ct^se 
has  its  peculiar  singularities,  to  the  circumstances  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  treatment,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  very  precise  and  definite  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Pinel  has  chosen  therefore  to  illustrate  his  ideas  bv 
exfimples,  in  which  the  means  seem  to  have  been  skilful  and 
judieibus ;  but  where  the  success  was  not  always  equal  to 
his^expectations.  We  are  happy  to  obser\e  that  the  brutal 
treataient  to^which  the  wretched  maniac  bus  been  so  mucU 
exposedj  is  reprobated  as  not  only  useless  but  pernicious*. 
Cords,  stripes  and  blows  often  serve  but  to  exasperate  a  ses  « 
sorium  already  under  the  highest  irritation  fi om  internal 
causes.  In  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  particular  exam- 
•  ple8>  the  address,  intelligence  and  prudence  of  the  snperiu- 
ie(idant  is  chiefly  conspicuous.  Our.readers  may  be  amused 
fcy  the  following  exampl^;,  and  be  apt  to*  think  that   those 
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who  gave  occasion  to  ibe  tfansactiiiD  it  describei^  latittliaye 
been  nearij  as  insane  as  the  unbappy  agents  in  it. 

*  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  the  directors  of  the  civil  hospitals, 
ID  the  excess  of  their  revolutionary  seal,  cletermined  to  remove  from 
those  places  the  external  objects  of  worship,  the  only  remaining 
consolation  of  the  indigent  and  unhappy.  A  visit  for  this  purpose 
was  paid  to  the  hospital  de  Bicetre.  The  plunder,  impious  and  detest- 
able as  it  ^as,was begun  in  the  dormitories  of  the  old  and  theinilrm^ 
who  were  naturally  struck,  at  an  instance  of  robbery  so  new  and 
unexpected,  some  with  astonishment,  some  with  indignation,  and 
others  with  terror.  The  first  day  of  visitation  being  already  far  spent, 
it  was  det^iteined  to  reserve  the  lunatic  department  of  the  establish* 
tnent  for  another  opportunity.  I  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
seized  the  occasion  to  ob^rve,  that  the  unhappy  residents  of  that 
part  of  the  hospiital  required  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  manage* 
mcnt  and  address  ;  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  confide  so 
jelicatea  ^business  to  the  governor  himself,  whose  characler  for 
prudence  and  firmness  was  well  known.  That  gentjeman,  in  order 
to  prevent  disturbance,  and  perhaps  an  insurrection  in  the  asylum^ 
wished  to  appear  rather  to  submit  to  a  measure  so  obnoxious  than 
to  direct  it.  Havingpurchaseda  great  number  of  national  cock- 
ades, he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  lunatics  who  could  conveniently 
attend.   When  they  were  all  arrived*  be  took  up  the  colours  and  Sfid, 

'  **  Let  those  who  love  liberty,  draw  near  and  enrol  themselves  iinder 
the  national  colours/'  This  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  most 
gracious  smile.,  Some  hesitated  ;  but  the  greatest  number  com- 
plied. This  moment  of  enthusiasm  was  not  allowed  to  pais  untni* 
proved.^  The  converts  were  instantly  informed,  that  their  new 
engagement  required  of  them  to  remove  from  the  chapel  the  image 
of  theTirgin,  with  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  catholic 
worship.  No  sooner  was  this  requisition  announced,  than  a  great 
number  of  our  new  republicans  set  off .  for  the  chapel,  and  com* 
niitted  the  desired  depredation  upon  its  sacred  furniture.  The 
images  und  paintings  which  had  been  the  objects  of  reverence  for 
so  many  years,  were  brought  out  to  the  court  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorder  and  destruction.  Consternation  and  terror  seised 
the  few  devout  but  impotent  witnesses  of  this  scene  of  itnpiety* 

.  Murmurs,  imprecations,  and  threats  expressed  their  honest  feeU 
ings.  The  most  exasperated  among  them  prayed  that  fire  from 
heaven  might  be  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty,  or  believed 
that  they  saw  the  bottomless  abyss  opening  to  receive  them.  To 
convince  them,  howeyer,  that  heaven  was  deaf  equally  ,to  tl^eir  impre» 
cations  and  their  prayers,  the  governor  or<!ered  the  holy  things  to  be 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  to  be  taken  away.  The  good 
Mill  and  attachment,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  concitiate,  eh* 
sured  t1ie  execution  of  this  revolutionary  measure.  A  great  ma* 
jority  immediately  seconded  his  wishes.  The  most  rigid  devotees, 
who  wer^  compHratively  few  in  number,  retired  from  tKe  SceuCy 
IftUtei^ing  i  mprecations,  or  rtgiuted  by  fruitiest  fury/ 
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In  eofiiidtriui;  the  qaestion  (iat!b«  third  9ection)  whether 
aiaaia  is  dependent  on  organic  lesion  of  the  brain^  oor 
lujthor  is  inclined  to  take  the  negative  side  ;i  we  thi^k 
iipon  insufficient  foundation.  Careml  observations  on  th<e 
form  of  the  crauium>  prove  that  there  is  no  change  in  its 
size  or  configuration  in  maniacal  subjects^  nor  any  particu- 
lar disproportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  body.  But  ia 
ideots>  those  especially  who  have  been  so  from  birth^  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  They  have  the  briitn  poinpressed,  the 
eranium  irregular  ;-  the  length  of  the  whole  head,  which  in 
well  formed  subjects  is  very  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  whole- 
body,  is  often  no  more  than  a  tenth.  These* feels  are 
ctirious,  though  not  leading  immediately  to  any  useful  re- 
sults. 

We  have  not  received  much  satisfaction  from  the  attempt 
kt  a  new  nosological  arrangement^  which  occupy  the  fourth 
section.  Dr.  P.  has  made,  five  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment; viz.  melancholia,  or  delirium  upon  one  subject  only ; 
xnania  Vithout  delirium  ;  mania  with  delirium  ;  dementia^ 
-  or  to/?  abolition  of  the  thinking  faculty;  and  ideotism,  or 
obliteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  affections.  We 
Tsay  say  in  fteneral  of  these  distinctions,  that  as  these  cod- 
ditfOBS  of  the  brain  often  alternate  iti  the  same  subgect^ 
they  eannot  form  a  just  foundation  for  specific  difference, 
however  useful  it  may  b^to  observe  them  in  a  history  of  the 
disease.  Mv  Pinel  has  himself  observed  fits  of  insanity 
to  ict  as  a  cure  to  a  state  of  obliteratr^n  of  the  intellect. 
We  may  observe  too  that  he*  applies  the  word  melancholia 
)0  a  more  extensive  selise^  ttian  is  authotiztd  by  the  usa^e 
,oT  the  first  authorities.  He  defines  it  delirium  exclusively 
iupoh  one  subject  But  the  usual  signification  is  halluci- 
nation upon  one  subject  connected  with  the  person  or  bo- 
,dily  feelLng»of  the  patient.  '  Melancholici,'  says  Sauvages, 
^  dicuntur,  qui  uni  potissimum  cogitationi  constanter  affixi, 
,  eircUm  ^met^sos  tiut  staium  tuum  delirant,  de  csteris  ob- 
jectis  rite  ratiocto antes.' 

^ '  The  police  of  4unatic  asylums  next  comes  under  conside- 
Tation  ;  but  many  of  tberem^fks  contained  in  the  section 
appropriated  to  this  subject,  belong  more  properly  to  the 
tooral  management  of  the  insane,  The  followiiig  history 
painf'sin  strong  colours  the  evilssoffered  by  the  French  nation 
during  ,the  early  periods  of  the  revolution,  which  pene- 
trated even  the  asylums  of  misery,  and  increased  the  horrors 
of  a  situation,  already  so  wretched  as  tb  appear  incapable 
of  aggravation.  At  the  same  time' it  exposes  completely 
the  dangerous  error  of  those,  who  conceive  a  system  of 
low  dieting  to  be  applicable  without  discrimination  in  the , 
treatment  of  mental  defangenaept,^ 
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'-'^Itave  to  tlie  historian  of  tlie  fevotiition  to^mt  in  4ts  pi^ap^f 
imd  oelkMis  eokmrs,  that  most  Hafbaroui  and  iymadic9L\  to/e$m^i 
which  de{>rfved  infirmarief  and.  hospitali  of  i^ir  vidaable  endows 
nientSf  aamabandpoed  the  diMased  aad  the  infom  to  all  th«  vitim^^ 
jiades  of  jpiiblie  fertaoe.  Jt  h  m^ient,  for  my  fHreaeBt  ob|fH{t  1^ 
nentiionik  few  hcts,  pf  which  I  have  .be^n  aa  i^ye  witn^^s,  aad  #( 
whMi  th^  r<9€oU<eGtioQ  cannot  bi(t  b^  painful.tp  a  man  of  any^  sensi'v 
bilky^  To  tnaat  (he  weU  ascec^jQ^  wants  of  the  hospital,  de  Bice* 
tre,  it  was  determined  by  the  constituent  assembly,  to.  increase  the 
allowance  of  bread  to  one  kilogramme,  (two  pounds)  daily.  For 
Ihe^two  succeeding  years,  I  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  ope* 
ration  of  that  salutary  measure.  Jthenxeased  to  be  physician  to  that 
hospitaLBut  during  one  of  my  friendly  yisits,(4th  Brumairejear  4,) 
which  I  occasionally  paid  to  my  aid  insane  acquaintances,  I  learned 
that  the  usual  allpwance  of  bread  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hecto* 
grammes  and  a  half  per  day.>  .(A  hectogramme  is  equal  to  j|o2^ 
4dwts.  SAQS7  Troy.)  A  great  number  of  the  old  convalescents  ha^ 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  raving  madness,  and  were  complaining  loudly  , 
and  bitterly,  that  they  were  about  to  be  starved  to  death.  But  thi^ 
aystem  of  retrenchment  was  afterwards  carried  to  stil)  greater  lengtha; 
%hm  allowance  being  gradually  reduced  to  five;  four,  three,aBd  evj^^i 
to  two  hectogrammes  of  bread,  with  a  small  supplement  of  bisect, 
which  frequently  was  far  from  being  of  a  good  quality.  The  con^e* 
quences  were  such  as  could  not  have  escaped  attention^  Upoa 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  thp  institution,  it  appeared  that  in  tha 
short  ^ipaae  of  two  months  {Pluviose  and  Ventpse,  y^ar  4),  ^o 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  lunatic  department  alone  had  beea  . 
twenty-nine,  while  during  the. whole  of  the  year  5,  twenty-seven 
had  died.  A  similar  but  still  more  deplorable  result*  was  obtained 
{rom  a  survey  of  the  same  kind  which  was  made  of  the  hospital  da 
Salpetriere.  In  the  months  of  Bruinaire,  (October  and  Novemh^r,) 
of  the  year  4,  there  were  no  fewer  than  &fty«six  deaths^  which  morf 
immediately  were  occasioned  by  the  extreme. frequency  of  colIiqua«> 
tive  diarrhcea  and  dysentsry,' 

Asylums  for  lunatics'ought  never  to  be  situated^  if  possir 
ble,  in  great  cities.   Besides  the  great  inconveoience  of  sucb 
aituations  in  not  affording  the -means  of  a  perfect  seclusion,  ' 
and  thus  exposing  the  patients  to  idJ:e  visits,  and  tfce  imper- 
trnencies  of  misplaced  curiosity)  they  naust  cemmonly  be  de« 
ficient  in  the  space,  which  is  requisite  t<»  a  complete  estab* 
iishiuent of  tbis nature.    A  Scotch farn^er gained  greatrepu* 
tation  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.    This  was  chiefly  founds- 
ed  upon  his  manner  of  occupying  his  patients^  which  con*/ 
sisted  in  employing  them  in   agricultural  labour.     As  in 
children  perpetual  activity  of  the  body  seems  necessary  to  ^ 
expand    their  exubei^ant  spirits,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ^ 
the  restlessness  and  agttation  of  maniacs  seeks  relief  in  bodi- 
ly exertions.   .Nothing  snrely  then  turn  be  more  senseltss. 
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ihaii  to  AWly  coofioeoijeati  eoids  and  sotitode  to  such  a  eon^ 
dittoii,  «M  tims  to  eounteract  the  strongest  indicj^ioas  of 
pftture.  Meobimical  emplojrmeiit^  sometimes,  to  the  degree 
'irhicii  nmy  be  called  laborious^  seems  bapfiiily  adapted  td 
expend  tlieir  eflenresceat  excitement^  to  correct  tbeinmndei^ 
iBgs  of  the  Imagination^  and  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
objects  of  their  faallncination'.  The  following  picture  giTes  a 
ipteasingTiew  of  this  species  of  employment^  and  holds  forth 
encotragement  to  follow  so  landable  an  example  : 

f  In  a  city  of  3paiP}  Saragossa,  tbereis  an  asylum  wbidi  is  open  to 
.  the  di8eased,and  especially  to  lunatics  of  all  nations,  governments  an4 
'religiansj  wjth  the  simple  insctiptiop,  vebxs  etorbis.  Manual 
labour  has  not  been  the  sole  object  of  solicitude  oh  the  part  of  ks 
founders.  They  have  likewise  sought  an  antidote  to  the  wanderings 
of  the  diseased  imagination  in  the  charms  >of  agriculture,  a  taste  for 
which  is  so  general  that  it  is  commonly  considered  as  an  instinctive 
.  principle  of  the  human  breast.  In  the  morning  may  be  seen  the  nu» 
merous  tenants  pf  that  great  institution,  distributed  into  different 
iSiasses,  with  their  respec(iv<e  emplv^yments  awarded  to  them*  Some 
are  kept  in  the  house  a$  domestics  of  various  orders  and  provinces  : 
dt  hers  work  at  di^rent  trades  in  shops  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
l^re&test.  number  set  out,  in  different  divisions,  under  the  guidance  of 
intelligent  overlookers,  spread  themselves  over  the  esttensive  inclo- 
sure  belonging  to  the  hospital,  apd  engage,  with  a  degree  of  emula* 
tion,  in  the  soothing  and  delightful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  hor* 
ticulture.  Haying  spent  the  day  in  preparing  the  ground  for  seed, 
propping  or  otherwise  nursing  the  rising  crop,  or  gathering  the  fruits 
of  the  olive,  the  harvest  or  tne  vintage,  according  to  the  season, 
they  return  in  the  evening  and  pass  the  night  in  solitary  tranquillity 
and  sleep.  Experience  has  uniformly  attested  the  superiority  of 
this  method  of  managing  the  insane.  The  Spanish  noblesse,  on  the 
(Contrary,  whose  pride  of  birth  and  family  presents  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  a  degradation  so  blessed  and  salutary,  seldom  reco- 
ver the. fu)l  and  healthy  possession  of  a  deranged  or  lost  intel«> 

lect/ 

y 

Of  the  powicr  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  we  have 
$i1ready  s^  that  Dr.  Pinel  h^s  a  very  low  opinion ;  and 
he  attributes  )|I]«saffic|enpy  in  curable  cases  to  the  physi- 
cal and  ^o)n»]  iiegimep*  Wf  believe  that  be  attaches  far 
too  iBiiph  importance  tp  tb}s  regimen  i  at  least  the  expecta« 
tions  we  might  be  ii)<)uced  to  form  of  it  are  by  no  means  con-* 
£rm/?d  by  the  facts  fprpi^bed  by  the  work.  The  insane 
inost  commonly  die  of  the  same  diseases  as  those  which  prove 
fatal  to  those  of  spund  intellects.  The  pharmaceutical  treat* 
ment  must  therefore  be  the  same  as  in  ordinary  pases^ 
IS^wi  neither,  on  the  subject^  nor  on  the  use.of  medicipe^ 
fhought  to  be  saited  to  insanity^  have  we  me^  with  finft 
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temarks  worthy  of  (Nirticttliifiiotiee.  Tbesab|e|$tofdiettoQ;p 
one  which  we  ibiiik  tbORid  occof^y  the  first  place  in  a  trea- 
tise of  this  oatoreji  we  are  Sttrpnae4>to  find  passed  ever  ia  to^ 

tal  silf  nee. 
,  Upon  the  whole  We  hate  received  considerable  salisS^c^* 
tion  from  this  work,  ^ot  thai  it  Is  distinguished  for  ^ny 
novelty  in  theory  or  any  great  improveoient  in  pracUoq ;  and 
it  is  with  a'very  i)l  grace  that  thfi  author  alfects  to  under* 
"Value  the  laboors  of  the  English  writers  in  the  same  field. 
Bis  own  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  prod ac« 
tionsof  ourcotintrymen  for  acuteness  of  observation  and  pro- 
found  research.  It  is  pleiasantiilso  toremark  the  parade  with 
which  he  ushers  in  the  most  trit^ observations.  Every  Vnag 
at  first,  be  informs  us,  presented  to  him  «  scene  of  cbaos  and 
confusion.  From  established  systems  he  had  little  assistance 
to  expect ;  and  his  first  labour  was  to  divest  liim&elf  of  his 
own  prepossessions  and  tl^  authority  of  ottiers.  }{e  dilate^ 
on  the  variety  and  profundity  of  knowledge  requisite  in  thi^ 
physician  who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  insai|ity«^quali* 
^cations  with  which  we  are  to  understand  himself  to  be 
abundantly  endowed.  To  form  ^a  suitable  distribution  x^* 
mental  derangement,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  commencing 
fais  studies  with  examining  the  nnmerous  and  important  facts^ 
which  have  been  discovered  and  detailed  by  modern  pneu4. 
matologists.  When  we  estimate  the  product  of  these  mighty 
labours  and  profound  studies^  we  are  forced  to  ask  with  the 
poet, 

*  Quid  clignum  tanto  feret  hie  promis^or  biatu  }' 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  Teal  merit  of 
the  work,  merely  because  it  is  written  in  the  favourite  style 
of  the  great  nation ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  of  service  to  th^ 
most  unhappy  part  of  our  species^  by  en&ircing  those  maxima 
of  mildness  and  humanity,  which  are  calculated  io  afibrd  to 
them  all  the  alleviation  of  which  their  ^^ndition  is  suscep-> 
tible.  . 

This  work  has  been  lately  translated  by  Dr.  Davis  of 
Sheffield,  who  has  upon  the  whole  executed  his  task  with 
elegapce  and  fidelity.  The  translator  has  prefixed  a  long 
and  well  written  introduction^  in  which  be  naft  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  and  opinions  of  the  principal  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  Ifat  sobJM^  it  is  pubU»bi^  by 
CadeUan4Pavif|. 
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.  .    ..  •    AwtirV* — Rnbereki$  hi$iorifm$,  ipc^' 

Sbhrfeal  Htsearehtt  Mtb  the  political,  eivil,  and  miHfary 
Covemmeht  qf  the  Romans,  under  the  Kings,  the  Comuh, 
'  and  the  Emperors,  to  the  lime  of  Justinian/  By  C'  jP. 
;  Dtfamarehe.  First  Part  Svo.  Faris.  1808.  Imported 
•'  by  Dcrconcbjr. 

-.^  THE  republican  coD3litutioQ  of.antient.Bome^  if  we  coiw 
sTder  tbelength  of  its  continuance  and  the  beneficial  teodeac^ 
of  its  efieclsy  the  admirably  manner  in  wbich  it  secured  iodw 
yidnal  liberty  an ^  prevented  individual  oppression/ in  which 
it  guarded  against  slaverj  on  tbe  one  hand^^and  anarohj  oo 
the  other,  with  th^  rude  times  in  which  it  originated^  and 
tbe  half-barbarous  people  by  wjiom  it  Wd5  formed,  appears 
to  have  been  a  structure^  on  which  the  praise  of  wisdom  eao 
hai'dly  be  too  lavislily  bestowed,  .  Of  those  constitutiooa 
irhich  have  been  formed  in  a  later  period^  when  knowledge 
^  and  civilization  have  been  more  diffiised,. which,  if  we  ex»- 
cept  the  British^  can  be  compared  with  that  of  republican 
Home  In  sagacity  of  contrivance,  graqdeur  of  effect,  or 
solidity  of.  structure  ?  Or  what  constitution  can  we  name,  ia 
,  T^bich  the  form  has  ,been  republican,  and  the  spvereigntjr 
elective,  which  has  for  any  considerable  time  been  able  ta 
guard  against  the  usurpation  of  an  individual?  But  in  Rome> 
where  the  executive  power  was  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  tbe 
fxebple,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  government,  \\hich  pre<- 
served  itself,  for  the  space  of  more  than  400  years,  from  th6 
abolition  of  royally  to.  the  times  of  Sylla,  free  from  tbe 
despotic  invasion  of  any  individual.  In  times  of  great  pub- 
,  lie  danger  indeed,particular  individuals  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  for  an  intervtU  invested  wilh  absolute  power^j 
for  the  public  good. — An  hereditary  executive  appears  to 
ws  at  present  tbe  be§t,  and,  as  fax  as  modern  experience  ex- 
lends,  (for  tbe  exam  pie  of  America  is  almost  too  recent  to 
justify  any  inference)  tlie  only  means  of  preventing  the 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  by  ap  indiyioual.  .The  at- 
tempt, which  was  made  in  this  country  after  the  executioa 
of  Charles  1st,  to  establish  a  republican  government,  with. 
an  elective  sovereignty^  soon  proved  abortive,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  usurpation  of  a  military  chief.  In  France  the 
executive  power,,  after.  b*avipg. frequently  changed  its  posses- 
fors'^uringtheterapestuotispenodofthefevplunon/hasatlast 
fixed  it»  residence  in  the  hands  of  a  military  usurper.  But, 
in  Rome,  where  the  sovereignty  was  vested  in  two  consuls,  ^ 
who  were  replaced  every  year,  we  have  no  instance  of  a 
simihir  usurpation  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  Tiiis 
ift  a  singular  phenomenon,  which  perhaps  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  solve.    For  as  the  lore  of  power  and  distinction  may  be*   . 
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.sopposecl  to  operate  hYike  in  dill  ages  and  all  climes,  y^  tiBj 
suppose  that  the  Komatis  of  that  time  were  not  l^s  sebsiMe 
t6  ambitioi^,  or  less  eag^r  for  aggratidrzement^  th^  tbeittha* 
bitants  of  Britain  or  of  France  in  a  later  period.  What- 
ever may  be  the  age  or  Ihe  country,  we  believe  thaty  where 
thfe  power'of  rale  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  any  indivU 
dua),  the  heart  will  seldom  be  found  impervious  to  the  incen- 
tives, of  ambition.  The  ^lendid  exception  of  a  Washing- 
ton is  so  rare,  that  it  hardly  seems  just  to  rank  such  a  man 
with  the    common  species.    And  the  singular  rarity  of  the 

'  eicception,  instead  of  weakening,  only  strengthens  the  ge- 
lieraf  conclusion.  Instead  therefore  of  attributing  the  ab- 
sence of  any  individual  usurpation  during  so  many  a^es  of 
the  Roman  republic,  to  any  extraordinary  imbecility  m  the^ 
operations  of  the  ambitious  principle  during  that  period. 
We  ought  perhaps  rather  to  ascribe  it  to  the  wise  checks  and 
contrivances  of  the  government,  which  restrarned  the  am* 
bition  of  individuals  within  the  coercion  of  the  laws/and 
the  bounds  of  the  constitution. 

First,  the  executive  of  the  Roman  republic  was  not  lodged" 
ill  the  hands  of  an  individual,  but  divided  between  two  con-- 
suls  of  equal  authority  and  power  ;  and  the  equilibrium  of 
both  operated  as  a  check  on  the  ambitious  views  Which  eiv 

'  tber  of  the  two  might  entertain.  Secondly,  the  period  of 
their  power  was  only  for  a  year ;  so  that  they  had  hardly  time 
to  make  any  preparations  for  the   usurpations  of  the   sove- 

,  reignty,  or  to  tamper  with  the  army,  before  the  fasces  of  » 
office  aqd  the  ensigns  of  comthand  were  transferred 
to  their  successors.  The  rapid  rotations  of  persous  in- 
places  of  distinction  and  of  power,  seems  to  be  life 
animating  and  saving  soul  of  republican  liherCy;  an* 
was  particularly  observed  in  the  republic  of  Rome.  la 
the  best  days  of  that  republic,  no  mad  .was  allowed  to 
taste  the  sweets  or  emoluments  of  office' or  command,  till  his 
palate  was  vitiated  by  the  continuance,  and  .'ill  he  forgot  the  ' 
hjimble  obediepce  of  the  citizen  in  the  insolent  domi^ 
nation  o^  the  chief.  In  every  republic,  which  wishes  to 
guard  agai.ist  the  usurpation  of  individuals,  that  command 
which  is  great,  ought  riot  to  be  of  long  continuance.  A 
brief  and  definite  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termina- 
tion, which  neither  merit  nor  favour  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
prolong.  Rome  lost  her  liberty  by  continuing  the  com^ 
mand  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  so  long  after  the  time  appointed 
by  law  for  the  expiraiion.  Republics  are  often  called  un- 
grateful, because  they  are  apt  fco  evince  a  distrust  of  popular 
.commanders,  or  meritorio.us  chiefs*  But  those, ;  who  know 
the  fascinations  of  power,  will  consider  that  distrust  only 
AS  a  wholesome  jealousy  for  th^  prcservatjpn  of  liberty; 
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Ho^  pe4>piey  who  are  intent  oo  the  preservaUon  of  theUr  free- 
Am«>  will  ever  behold,  wUhout  fearfiil  apprehension,    any 
iikcreasifig    expcbilancy   of    power  in  ai^^  individual.     It 
i»ilae  patronage  with  which  the  executive  n  invegted,  winch 
IMiiincipaUy  reoders  it  ;|o  fornaidable,  which  multiplies  its  de^ 
pendents,  diffuses  |U  influence,  and  consolidates  its  power. 
lUitK  tl>e  patronage   which  tiie  consuls  possessed^,  was  not 
.  \ei;y  great  or  extensive;  anfl  it  was  always  limited,  by  the 
Wiet'  duration  of    thejrcomu)and.    They  could  not  appoint 
lu    any   of  the  distinguished   offices    of  trust  or    power  ^ 
tii«%ft  the  people  wisely  kept  in  iheir  own  hands;  and  by 
this  means  probably  preserved,  their  freedom  longer  than 
tbey  oU^erwis^  ^ould.   'In the  governments  of  modern  £u* 
yope^  what  is  called  the  patronage  of  the  state>  is   not  vest*  ' 
fd  in  the  people,  but  in  the  executive;  which  is  thus  arm- 
md  with  a.  power  that  is  too   c»ften  exercised   i^gainst  the 
public. intt^rest.     In  Kome  the  public  interest  and  the   in* 
m^jfesi  of  the  magi&irate  could   hardly  be  at   variance  with 
each  other  ;   because  he  owed  his  appointment  to  their  fa- 
^<Mir«  and  was  not  likely  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  excite  their 
displeasure.     But,  in  the  goveppments  of  later  times^  the 
fitatronage  which  U  possessed  by  Ute  individual^ts  employed 
tt>  corrupt  the  ^pi^^ipr  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
|l  is  a .  power  acting  in    opposit:on   to     the  public  good. 
i\  \h   the  conflict  ofpriyate  against  the  public  interest. 
In  I^omej(  wheifethe  great  mafiS,  of  patronage  was  left  in 
t(ie  bands  of  the  people^  the  government  was  most  eage^ 
to   oblari)  the  sutfruge    of   popular  approbation;  but  in 
i|ftodern  governments^  where  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the 
executive^  each  individual  is  striving  to  become  a  sort  of 
pensioner  on  the  government.     Individuals  are  continually 
iiolding  up  their  hungry  jaws  and  suppliant  faces  to  the  exe- 
cutive  lor  the  emoluinepts  of  office^  or  the  gratifications  of 
]K>wer.     in  the  flouri<^hing  eia  of  the  Roni^n  republic,  the 
'  public  good  wa^  the  main  spring  of  political  conduct ;  the 
Ijood  of  the  community  swallowed  up  all  narrow  and|  inter- 
tested  considerations,     in  modern  governments,  private  in- 
terest is  the  great  rule  of  action  ;  it  is  influencf*^  or  *some 
sordid  per^nal  motive   of  avarice  or  ambition^  w  hich  oils 
the  wheels  and  facilitates  the   movements  df  the  political 
machine.     It  is  indeed  often  said   that  the  executive   go- 
vernment of  any    country  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
patronagf^".     But.  what  is  this  but  to  affirm,  that  no  execu- 
tive government  can  subsist,  unless  it  can  bias  men  to  vio-^ 
late  their  duty  from  intere^ed,  considerations  ?  For  of  what  is 
the  patronage  ot  the  executive  composed^  but  of  the  places  of 
emolument  and  di8tiiK:tion  which  it  has  to  bestow  ?    But 
ivh^qc^  did  it  happen  thfkl  the  Koman  executive  Qould  pursue 
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|(€affeer8opre9|^Mii»antI  sdhonodraUe  Torso  tnapyceiitaikol' 
wjlh  so  little  of  ihal  patronage^  which  seems  th^  great  en^knt^ 
with  which  modern  governmeots  operate  their  eSeotB^  th^ 
trulb  is^  that  there  was  among  the  Roman  pe<^ple  of  thMtf 
linieB  a  degree  of  public  tpirtt,  of  Arhicb  hardiy  a  fartio^  ia 
left  among  un,  or  which  is  transmuted  itMo  thjs  base  and  ikinl** 
terate  material  of  a  c&Iculating  selfishness  and  a  ^ioioas  in* 
ti^rest.  To  suppose  that  the  executive  pbwer  of  any  ceaatrjr 
wooM  be  weak  or  palsied  in  its  operations  withoot  an  tasr^ 
mensity  of  patrooi^^is  to  suppose  notsd  much  that  the  peopta 
lire  unprincipled^  as  that  the  measures  of  the  government 
are  opposite  to  the  public:  interest*  For  that  people  must  be 
even  more  besotted  in  ignorance  than  sunk  in  vice^  wfaiotl .  - 
would  not  support  an  executive^  whose  operations  were  '4i* 
rected  solely  to  their  good.  But^  when  that  puUiespiiit^ 
which  excludes  all  sinister  viewsand  sordid  interests^  expired 
among  the  Roman  people,  it  soon  produced  the  sabversibit 
of  the  government  and  the  loss  of  liberty* 

The  Roman  government  in  the  purest,  ages  of  the  repubiac 
seems  to  bave.been  rather  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism»and 
<;omposed  of  adverse  and  jarring  powers;  which  howevter* 
/ora  gifeat  length  of  time,  harmonized  in  prombting  tins  pub- 
lic good.  But  whence  could  this  harmony  proceed  bat  irum 
that  public  spirit  which  was  so  generally  diirused  throagk  the 
body  politic,  and  without  which  every  political  body  soon 
becomes  a  carcase  of  corruption  ? 

No  nation  can  enjoy  any  ^reat  degree  of  freedom  without 
a  good  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  For,  wUhoutthis^ 
there  can  be  no  security  of  person  or  property ;  and  without 
security  of  person  and  of  property,  political  freedom,  .what-* 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  the  government,  can  be  but  a  name* 
The  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  very  couspicuous  in  their 
jurisprudence ;  and  their  lawj*  appear  to  have  been  prefer- 
able to  those  of  Solon,  Draco  or  Lycurgus.  Of  the  twelve 
tables  indeed,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, many  of  the  laws  were  borrowed  ironi  ibe  Greeks;  bui, 
even  here,  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  choice  and  the  adapta- 
tion :  and  great  part  of  the  eode,  instead  of  being  a  foreign 
importation,  appears  to  have  been  constituted  of  that  coai- 
mon  law,-  which  had  been  established  by  long  usage,  and  lui«l 
prevailed  even  from  the  times  of  ttieir  kings,  some  of  whom 
particularly  excelled  iu  the  art  of  legislation.  The  best  law* 
in  general  appear  to  be  those  which  owe  their  existence  to 
their,utility,  ami  which  usage  itself  will  often  establish  with  ^ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  purticul?.r  ralificationi.  Thus  the 
common  law  of  thiscountry,which  is  thTe  product  of  long  and 
almost  iuimemorial  custom,  is  hardly  equalled  in  wisdtym  by 
the  statute  law  ;  and  cunstitutes  pne  of  the  fairest  branches 
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io  the  tree  of  Boglish  liberty.  !lt  is  probabije  in  :  the  mxtti^ 
a^uiiier  that  at  Roniie  the  ddBoigian  lawfQrtiished  some  of  the 
best  and  inost  sacred  materials,  for  the  code  of  the  twelve 
tables.  It  is  to  the  wisdom  and  the  utility  of  the  commoii 
law  of  Rome^  or  o£  those  laws  of  which  the  greatest  part  waa^ 
not  written^  that  Dionysios  of  Halicarnas8iis^(ljb.ii.  cap.27i> 
ascribes  the  prosperity  whichRome  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages^ 
Noma  did  not  distqrb  the  laws  and  customs  which  Komu* 
lus  had  establfibed«  His  object  was  to  establish^  en  the  b^iris^ 
of  jostice^of  laws^and  morals,  a  city  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Tieleoce  and  outrage.  Many  of  his  regulations  were  pre- 
aeirved  by  the  deoemvira^and  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables;  and  perhaps  common  usage  might  give  permanence 
to  maay  of  the  rest.  The  three  kings  who  sacceeded  Numa^ 
made  few  laws.  The  warlike  reign  of  Tullus^Hostilius  caus- 
ed many  to  fall  into  disuse;  but  Ahcus  Martins  restored  those 
wbioh  Nama  had  enacted  in  favour  of  agriculture^  and 
severely  reproved  these  by  whom  they  were  neglected.  He 
had  these  laws  engraved  on  tabies^and. exposed  in  the  forum 
io  the  daily  inspection  of  < the  people.  (Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iiK 
cap.  l!8.)  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  regarded  as  the:  principal 
atithoi-  of  the  civil  law  among  the  Ronians  (pr(BcipuusSert>uis 
TulKus  sanctitor  legum,)  made  a  collection  of^laws,  of  which 
most  were  only  a  re^establishment  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Romulus  and  Numa  ;v  but  he  added  fifty  others  which  were 
entirely  new^on  debts,  usury,  contracts,  and  robberies;  which 
were  conlirmed  in  an  asseinbly  of  ihe  curias.    In  these  laws  he 

^  rendered  the  condition  of  the  plebeians  equal  with  tli at  of  the 
patricians'inevery  thing  which  concerned  the  administratioa 
of  justice.  They  were  all  engraven  on  tables  and  fixed  up  in  the 
forum ;  and  they  composed  with  those  of  the  other  kings  that 
body oflaws .which  was  calledlhe  P<7p«>ian (afterwards  Pa/?i- 

,  vian)  law f  jus  Papisianum,  fromCaiusPapisius,  who  made  the 
collection.  Tarquin  the  Proud  abolished  the  wisest  laws  whicli 
bad  been  established  by  his  predecessors,  and  subverted  the 
antient  constitution,  in  which  there  seemi  to  have  bee«  no 
small  share  of  popular  liberty.  The  tables;  on '.which  the 
laws  were  Written,  were  removed  from  the  forum,  and  bro- 
ken by  his  orders.  But  th6  revolution,  which  put  an  end 
to  royalty,  restored  part  of  tlie  antient  jurisprudence* 
These  laws  indeed- wiere  no  longer  observed  as  royal  ordi- 
nances, but  as  customs  of  the  country,  which  had,  as  it 
were,  been  domesticated  by  established  use.  It  is  thus  that 
the  laws  o/  Romulus  and  of  Numa  were  retained.  Indeed 
the  patricians,  who  wanted  the  assistance  of  the  plebeians, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  restored  the 
laws  of  the  first  kings,  and   particularly  those  of  ServLus 

TwUius^  because  they  favoured  U*«  people. 
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was  of  short  ^ivfaUoa»,  TMr  mutual  jeabusi^s  were  not 
axUnguished.b^  ifae  revolution  io  the  .govenuaenti  For 
tb^  patrif^iansj  when  they.ie»tabl^bed  tbi  consular  office, 
deprived  it  only  6f  the  external  symbolsj  the  soeptce  and 
IbecrowD^and  not  of  the  real  .attribuies  of  sotereigxHy* 
Tbusj  according  to  Liivy^lib.  H.  oap.l  0  this  new  liberty  oon« 
sisted  Ml  little  more  than  the  exchange  of  two.  consuls  9p« 
poinded  for  a  yearj  instead  of  a  king  for  life.  The.  new  J 
magistrates  soon  made  the  people  feel  the  weight,  pf  their 
authority.  Fierce  and  bhter  contentions  arose,  in  which 
the  plebeians  demanded  a.code.of  laws^  by  wfaieh  4bey 
might  be  .^oyei^ned.. without  being,  subjected,  to  ..the  arbi** 
trary  vcKatioas  of  the  patricians.  After  a  long,  period  of 
contention  and  many  delays,  ten  commissioners^  naocted 
dtcemvinf  were  elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a.  new 
and  equal  system  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudenoe.  The 
code  of  laws  which  they  formed,  wa^  a.  compound  of  indi- 
genoos  growth,  and  of  Greek  eittr^ciion.  These  laws  wer«. 
offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  unanimously  ap* 
pi^ved,  Sucb  waa  the  origin  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  laws 
«f  which,  saysliivy,  (lib.  iii^34,)  thou sb  confounded  with  so 
many  otbi^rs, which  hi^e  been  auooessiully  accumulatpd,  are 
aUUtbesdurce  t>£  all  public  aodpcivate  iaw.  Cioero  ^xtok' 
thientabove  all  th^  books  of .  tbn  philospph^s.  '  The  liule 
ood^^say»he,  '  of  the  twelve  tables  appears  to  me  to  sur- 
pass all  the  writings  of  all  the  philosophers  in  real  wisdom 
and  practical  importance/    Cic.  de  Orat.  1 .  44, 

The  historical  researches  of  M.  Delapiarche.into  the  po- 
littcal,  civil,  and  military  government  of  tbe'Roman«i,  ap- 
•  pears,  as  for  as  .we  can  judge  from  the  first  part,  which  is  ail 
thai  has  reached  us,  to  be  executed  with  learning  and.fibi-  . 
lity.  The  authorities  are  constantly  quoted  in  the  margin ; 
and  tlie  laciguuge  is  perspicuous,  without  mnch  of  that  ialse. 
glitter  and  metaphorical  frippery,  by  wliich  the  productions 
of  the  French  press  are  so  commonly  disgraced* 


Art.  VI. — Lecom  de  Physique,  Sfc, 

Tueswns  in  Phj/sics  at  the  Poti^technic  School^  upon  tht 
general  Properties  of  Bodies,  and  priucipetlly  upon  the 
Phenomena  observed  in  the  capillary  Tubes  \  on  the.  Effects 
of  Heat  relatively  to  t/ie  Dilatation  of  tht  Metals  emploifed 
in  the  Arts,  and  to  the  Construction  of  Thermometers  <ind 
i^jfrometers ;  upon  the  Phtnomena  of  the  Atmosphere,  ziith 
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MipUnatumB  of  ike  d^$rmi  Kinds  of  EttOmMgr^, 
Bar^nteitts,  Ujf^romiteti,  Jntnktkmien^  Jlnifkoseopis,and 
ciriatt  aqueous,  i^ntoui  akd  bmunoui  Mehor^-  Dijgesiid 
midpkblukti  aethrding  ta  the  Cmru  of  that  School,  dy 
,  J.'B*  Pujoulx.  Precided  hu  an  JntroSieiion  io  the  Siu^ 
'  djfof  Phyikt,  bjf  HiUoncaiNoHcts  upon  thai  Sdienc^,ani 
by  (he  Explication  of  rnne  Phenomena,  proper  io  Cimpleic 
ihiePariof  the  Course  of  general  Phyeies  i  by  the  same: 
Witjk  ninety  Figures.  Oetavo.  pp.  ggi.'  imported  by 
iXeconcby.     180<>. 

THIS  tille*page  of  tedioos  length  bespeaks  ils  origin ;  and 
the  recesses  of  liDOokdeller's  shop  in  Paris  breathe  toe  same 
atr  as  they  have  long  done  i»  the  British  metropolis.  Tbe  t^te 
of  men  mast  every  where  be  suited  with  literary  prod^uctiond 
ad^ted^  in  expence^  to  their  abihty  to  purchase,  aod/iii  mat<^ 
ter^  to^  their  aavancement  in  knowledge.  Many  whose  time 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  procuring  the  means  of  sUbsistetice; 
must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  compilations:  and  thongll 
compjlntions  are  \i\  their  way  very  good  things,  vs  a  low  man 
may  become  very  opulent,  and  remait»  very  excellent  { 
jet  as  tbe  letter  ever  retains  something  indicative  of  bis 
origin,  so  the  former  have  a  certain  flavour  of  the'  soil, 
which  betrays  the  purpose^  of  gain  for  which  th^^were 
undertaken.  This,  however^  in  these  tioMs^  we  mast  consider 
as  a  venial  faiilt,  and  rest  satisfied  if  we  can'diseitna  iafli« 
cieot  portion  of  ability  and  attention  in  the  conducting  of 
the  enterprize. 

These  Lessons,  we  are  informed  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
^  '  editor,  have  been  taken  from  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
every  year  in  '  the  most  celebrated  school  of  the  scienoea 
in  Europe/  They  have  hitherto  been  known  only  to  those 
educated  m  that  institution.  But  the  editor,  penetrated  with 
the  sense  of  the  utility  oi'these  elementary  parts  of  physics  in 
general,  and  with  the  excellence  of  this  course  in  particular^ 
to  say  nothing  of  other  motives,  has  no  longef  been  able  to  re- 
frain irom  presenting  to  the  public  this  con!lpilatioa,  which 
may  afford  explanations  of  many  phenomena,  tbe  know- 
ledge of  which  must  be  useful  in  domestic  affairs.  Resides 
rhacthis  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  is  explained 
•  in  an  elementary  manner,  is  supposed  to  be  well  fitted  to 
be  offered  to:  the  world  at  large ;  above  all,  on  account  of  the 
figures  whicli  are  here  added,  and  which  are  represented  w^ 
occupying  with  advantage  the  situation  of  the  experiments 
which  they  retrace.  Some  figures  indeed  may  do  some* 
thing  of  this  kind,  though  the  best  are  awkward  and  imper- 
feet  iilteuvpls  to  imitate  nature.  But  we  can  only  laugh  at 
4he  ten  wreichtd  plates  which  arq  ppropouslj  proclaimed 
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in.  the ,  iitWpage  ks  pin^ij  figures  of  jiup^irepiifient  eiq^^. 

We  have  Qo£  th^  honour  of  M.  riuoulx's  acquaint^Qcei 
iiidi  Ihe  (editor^  moong^  the  aoticds  of  yariops  particular^  14 
bit  am,  haS  noi  iDcIiided  ^ay  tafet^niatioii  i^garding  kii 
literary  ^agent.  We  are  inibrined  however,  tUat  aketoli^s  ^ 
iinpilblished  itetsrisd  cannot  be  published  in  Paria  without 
the  consent  df  tbe4>rofessor  ;  a  nec^ssdry  piece  of  iaforala^- 
tion  in  this  country;  where  we  have  occasionaUy  se^n  tfaie 
whole  course  of  lectntes  domdiitted  to  the  preis  without 
feither  his  knowledge  or  appifobation :  ana  if  the,  re- 
striction of  the  liberty  of  publication  id  France  hS  the 
effect  of  pteVenting  such  literairy  robbery.  We  must  confess 
that  it  is  ode  good  4}€inse(]ueDce  of  a  ^veiy  bad  system/ 
But  the  sujbjects  treated  in  this  Volume  aSordiog  Employ- 
ment to  several  profesidrs  of  the  Institute,  and  little  gapt^ 
being  occasionally  left  between  the  coursies  of  these  learned 
inen,  M.  PujouU,  '  familiar  wilH  these  ol^et^/  baa  beeft 
engaged  io  Supply  the  deficiencies;  which  he  ba^  doae  19  an 
introducUen,  and  some  appeudixeSi.  The  language  of  t^ie 
litle-page  is  however  somewhat  different,  sind  M«  Pojaulic 
would  there  se^tn  to  play  a  more  importartt  part  than  the 
editor  is  disposed  to  allow,  and  td  have  iiiiterfered  in  the 
tompo^tipn  of  the  whole  work.  •       .' 

This  vdldme  then  isbf  tlie  elementary  and  popiilar  kind^ 
^  and  is  not  without  a  great  d^al  of  merit.  In  the  intra- 
'  dttction  the  reader  is  first  let  into  the  secret  <if  the  derivatio{i 
bf  the  Fi'ench  word  p&^siquf,  which  origiriklly  meant  the 
itody  of  nature,  s^nd  has  in  our  language  been  so  restrict* 
ed  in  iti  meaning  as  to  apply  only  to  the  pathologicfiil  his" 
toryof  the  hunian  frcime.  The  origin  of  trie  natural  ^cj- 
encai  is  traced  briefly  but  cdrrectly  i'rom  the  early  ag^^  q( 
Grecian  antiqirity  to  the  (^fresent  enlightened  era>  since, 
whatever  may  hp  the  merits  of  these  latter  day§  in  other  re- 
spects, they  ciai^an  undisputed  pr€T©«iinenct  in  the  profound 
branches  of  btiman  knowledge.  In  this  part  pf  "ihe  work  M. 
Pujoulx  adterts  to  the  artificial  ciLvisions,  which  have  been 
made  of  th^  natural  scieucei^,  and  gives  the  following  remark^^ 
of  which  the   truth  is  undoubted  : 

*  Notwitfistandiiig,  it  must  be  confessed, that  H  is  in  vai  h  that  fncn, 
Jii  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  nature,  ^  have  divided  into  |hrre 
distinct  sciences^  witli  yet  further  sub  divibions,  our  kQowled|e  of 
the  wchders  which  €^fefy  instant  strike"^ our  seh$es;  It  i$  in  vain  ; 
that^they  have  said  id  the  naturalist,  yoii  shall  describe,  you  sh^il 
class  the' living  beings,  and  the  mineral  substances,  48  they  com- 
monly appear:  to  the  natural  philosopher,  you  shall  observe  qU 
the  general  phenomena  which  shall  present  .themselves  to  your 
aotice,  while  you  end(*avour  to  itniiate  iti  order  to  explain 
A!»p*  Vol.  .10.  LI 
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them,  wiihoat  attempting  to  decompose  die  t^odii^,  kst  ydu  s&ofxM' 
trespass  on  the  province  of  the  chemist,  who  in  his  turn  shaH 
stuay  the  nature,  the  proportions,  .and  the  affinity  of  their 
composing  parts*  It  is  in  vain,  I  say,  that  the  learned  have  lmpo»> 
ed  these  laws  on  themselves,  and  have  wished  to  set  up  limits 
to  separate  the  spaces  which  «ach  ought  to  cultivate.  Nature, 
without  whose  consent  these  frail  barriers  have  been  erected, 
overturns  them  at  every  step,  and  levelling,  unknown,  to  the  nato- 
ral  historianf  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  chemist,  the  globe 
around  which  they  make  their  observations,  reunites  them  eVery 
moment  on  one  of  those  little  spaces  which  in  their  vain  classi- 
fications ought  ta  have  been  the  unchangeable  property  of  one  af 
the  three/ 

The  readeryhowevefy  is  nfot  embarrassed  any  further  with  the 
consideration  of  these  distinctiona;  and  in  twelve  lessons  su'e 
explained  the  prinoiples  of  part  of  what  the  French  eom^e. 
hend  under  the  denomination  of  physics>  excluding  however 
many  i(|iportant  branches,  and  wandering,  as  if  the  author 
were  anxioos  to  justify  his  opinions  by  his  practice,  into  the 
regions  of  chemistry.  At  the  end  of  the  introductioB  a  short 
account  is  given  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  of  crya- 
taJfisatidn,  of  gravity,  and  of  affinity.  We  have  not  observed 
any  material  error  in  these  sketches,  which  are  exceedingly 
brief,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  a  clear  or  last- 
ing impression  on  those  gem  du  monde  whom  the  author  is  so 
aaxious  to  instruct.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  tb^t 
any  great  favour  was  to  be  shewn  to  foreigners  in  a  work  of 
this  sort;  and  though  on  some  of  these  subjects  the  labours  of 
the  British  (fliilosopbers  have  bden  conspicuously  successful, 
we  find  here  little  notice  of  their  discoveries.  One  exception 
we  must  make :  the  name  of  Newton,  the  most  iUa^trious  of 
philosophers  and  almost  the  greatest  of  men,  is  frequently 

'  mentioned  with  that  respect  which  no  man^  out  of  regard  to 
his  own  reputation,  can  refuse  to  pay  to  acknowledged  merit. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  body  of  the  work^  the  first  subject 
freaCedof  is  the  extension  of  matter,  which  is  followed  by 
some  considerations  concerning  infinite  divisibility.  This 
latter  part  is  very  well  explained,  and  the  illustrations  used 
are  both  more   numerous  and    more  happy  than  those  ge- 

"  lierally  employed.  At  the  end  of  this  discussion  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  suddenly  transported  into  another 
Iregion^and  without  well  knowing  why  or  How  to  have  entered 
into  tire  question  of  the  best  niethod  of  forming  sympathetic 
inks.  It  appears  as  if  the  auth()r  was  resolved  that  so  amus- 
ing a  subject  should  hot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  however 
little  couiiected  with  physics,  and  that  science  a,Qd  arrange* 
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Ikietit  slioold  on  ^ae  occaribns  gi^e  way  to  the  hopfis  I6(%U 
tracting  readers  by  Ihe  detail  of  thowy  ex|>erinQieDt8.  ^ 

Tbere  are  twelve  leasoiMi  contained  in  thil  tolonte  i  b^th^ 
£nt  of  thes^  we  ha?e  just  stated  the  conkentiv     The  second 
treats  of  impenetrability  and  porosity ;  and  in  ten  pages  we . 
£nd  a^sufficiently  cleiir  and  concise  daeidation  of  these  prd* 
perties  of  matter.    Every  where  we  obsenrie  the  best  theories' 
of  the  French  8chool>  often  though  not  alwayi  ednipared  aiid 
improved  by  the  spe(»ilations>  of  foreign  pfaiioSopherS.    Nd 
great  connexion  seems  to  be  thought  by  the  author  neces^* 
aary  between  the  different  parts  of  tfaeivork,  and  be  aopears ' 
satisfied  if  he  can  con veV  just  information  in  clear  ana  >  pre* 
.  CISC  terms^    Under  the  head  of  porosity  we  meet  ai  dissertiU 
lion  upon  cutaneous  perspiration,  though  the  whole  of  the 
^   relation  of  that  subject  to  physics,  consists  in  a  ^ort  of  indif* 
ferentpun  upon   the  word  porosity*   .  Surely,  nobody  can 
suppose  any , analogy  between  the  ppresof  the  skin;  which  are 
leal  holes  formed  bv' nature  for  a  specific  purpose,  'and  ibis 
poresoftnaniinateoodies,  or  the  distances  which  exist  be-^ 
tween  the  integrant  particles  of  matter.    This  branch  of  the 
SuUect  is  too^uperficially  considered.  >  . 

The  third  lesson  contains  a  vei-y  good  account  ofelasticity? 
but  when  the  autl>or  was  relating  the  experiment  of  the 
Academy  del  Cimento  upon  the  compression  of  water;  anci 
observing  very  justly  that  it  did  not  prove  the  ihcoinpte§^ibi«> 
lity  of  that  substance,  but  rather  the  inadequacy  of  the  me^iis 
of  compression,  beshould  not  have  forgotten  to  statethat 
the  experiments  of  Canters  in  this  country  seem  to  have  put 
an  end  to  all  doubt,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  water  is 
sbsceptible  of  a  certain  though  moderate  abridgment  of  its 
bulk  by  pressure.    In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  the  au^ 
thor  adopts  the  conclusion  now  generally  received,  that  car 
loric  is  the  cause  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies  in  general^  ana    ^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  the  molecules  with  any 
repulsive  power,  when,  we  have  an  agent  in  heat  ready  at 
ail  times  to  produce  the  desired  disposition  to  expand. 

In  the  fourth  lesson  M.Pujoulx  proceeds  to  the  subject  of 
affinities,by  which  he  seems  to  understand  what  in  thiscounti'j 
we  are  accustomed  to  style  capHlary  and  cohesive  attraction 
The^e  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  t(rork. 
In  the  fifth  lesson  a  more  extensive  subject  is  treated,  and  we 
may  say  justly,  otte  which  is  daily  extending  its  limits.  We 
allude  to  caloric,   which  it  may  be  rem4rked  i^  tbtonsfaotit 

(rreat  part  of  this  volume  called  caioricite.  This  branch  is  av- 
owed in  general  to  belong  tp  chemistry,  and  accordingly  it  H 
not  here  treated  of  at  large.  A  few  of  its  properties  Only  aire 
discussed^  and  a  brief  account  is  given  1st.  of  some  of  the  ht* 
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fMlf  M/f  hmk  »poR  b9dies.iilKii  il  doe&sot  cfbitoge  tliat 
form;  2d,  of  Omt  different  astbodfof  mtttsrisg  IM  eoM 
dufitiag.  power  of  bodies ;  ad,  o€  llMiadviiDtage  nhicli  ihe 
atttdeiiveffointbelinowkdgeeifthaia  f«stB.  Under  thBfl# 
ht«df«  good  deal  of  infbramlioo  if  to  be  femid,  Ibetigb 
litUe  Of  noikkig  whidi  has  Iba  tnaUert  pretenfltooB  to  isM* 
Telt¥« 

The  sixib  Icsaoft  aflbrAi  «  iPtfy  lespeotable  hiatorjr  oS  tbe 
ivrentioQ,  ceoskmolioQ,  and  nee  of  Iheffnowetm,  aprd 
tbe  ieventli  oontaint  a  aimiliir  aMount  of  p>roiiieter&.  la 
tbe  eigbth  lewm  thepbenoinieBa  of  tbe  ctMospibeffe  aie  con** 
8iderea;and  asHidaaioie  inteiesiing  sabj0ct>  more  loom 
ia  devoted  totes  elaeidation,  and  more  pains  have  anpa-i 
renil;  beenf  bestowed*  After  detailing  ike  oonsiaon  teeow 
f i€s»  the  barometer  is  describedj  and  ils  spplicaliott  to  'Ytt^ 
xioos  purooses  of  euriositv  mm  use  disdnetly  staled*  A 
very  good  acooont  is  afforqed  of  tbe  most  approved  Hnethods 
«f  measoring  the.  beiflhts  of  moentahis  by  means  of  tbi» 
instrument,  of  wbiefa  the  following  is  the  conclusion. 

^It  has. been  remarked,  emieriM  patiktu^  when  tbe  pressuM^ 
of  the  atanosphers  is  equal  to  76  ceatimetres  at  the  suriiice  of  the 
eart|if  th%t  at  anele^tioQ  of  10t!?.e3  ceatinsetres  Ibe  nercmy  fi(tis 
one  ceQtimetfe.  X^®  ^'  being  compressiUe  aefirly  in  tb^  ratio 
ef  ihe  weight  by  which  it  is  charged,  at  similar .  tempecMucest 
it^  density  ought  to  be  propoFtiooal  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  r- 
*■  ks  inferior  iftfata  are  then  more  dense  than  the  saperioj  stratf^ 
which  cpmpre&5  them ;  ^d  they  become  more  and  more  rare  as 
they  are  elevated  in  the  atmosphere.  If  their  temperature  were, 
Ihe  same,  their  heights  would  increase  in  arithmetical  progression, 
trhile  their  density  would  diminish  in  geometrical  progression: 
the  elevated  regtom  of  the  atmosphere  being  colder  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  density  of  the  superior  strata  is  a  little  aug« 
iHeiited  by  the  cold.  It  has  been  observed,  that  'near '  the  tempera* 
tureof  melting  ice,  a  decree  of  caloric  more  or  less  augnients  of 
diminishes  the  volume  of  the  air  by  ^^j^;  whence  it  foUows  that  wo 
can  correct  the  effects  upon  ibe  damity  6f  the  air  arising  from  vari«> 
a,ttoti>of  temperatures. 

*  Benee,  from  the  relation  betweeiv  tbe  heights  oi  the  atmosphei% 
aiid  its  pressure  observed  by  the  barometer,  we  can  n^easure  the 
*     heigh tsf  of  mountains  witix  this  instrument. 

'  \i  at  all  times  ;afnd  in'ali  its  extents  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
\^  equal  to  that  of  melting  ice,  it  follows  that  hy  multiplying  by  . 
17,972. 1  metres,  the  tabular  logarithm  of  t%  relation  of  the  heights  of 
the  baromefier  observed  at  any  two  stations,  we  shaU  Snd  the  heights 
of  one  of  these  stations  above  (he  other.  But  this^  height  requires  a 
correction  relative  to  the  error  of  the  hypothesis-  ot  an  uniform 
heaty  and^of  a  temperature  eq^al  to  ze^o.    k  is  obvious  th^t  if  the- 
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-iMMD  t«iit>erftttive  «f  ^  jltetnm  4»f  ftir  MinpneJirtided  l)etaBea 
-the  tvkw  siatioBt  li  granter  thtii  acroi  in  dcDsity  beconet  lots  ;  Mxd 
-MWHStgo  toagrtiler«lc¥«lioiiloaixt|uothe4ame|Ul  of  the  ba# 
rcMMten  Vfe  nBtt  Cbett  M^gnant  the  jnultiplier  17i)7i.i  by  4t> 
Many  titteBJtt  9MII1  ^4  m  diMe  ar^^^yrees  in  this  maio  teinp«<» 
rature  abore  zero,  which  msy  be^neby  i)bsex%ing  the  degreea  4)f 
th«  tlnrmumeltf  ti,  the  Mtt  itKtioiiH  «Ad  by  mult^lying  their  suin 
iyy  95i»M  wetrcs  Ike  jpredkcl  to  he  add^d  to  17972.1.  the  den# 
city  of  theaaeiQivy  nnstlbe  oerrecfed  also  by  j^iot  each  degree 
jof  temperature  in  the  two  stations,  in  order  to  have  the  height  at 
.f  ero.  By  mtmm  of  thia  role,  we  have  a  very  near  approxioMtion 
^o  the  di^rea^e  of  ibe  two  blights  if  tht  stations  are  uoi  very  fat 
jrepfioy(B4  from  each  other/ 

to  ih>gextract  it  must  W  remarked  {hat  th6  metetfte^  are 
Fren^)]^  and  the  degreas  are  of  this  centigr^^  tlienno*. 
iBeler. 

Id  the  mnftb  J^ssooj  J^e  consideration  of  atmospherical 
f  b^enoneiMi  is  continued.  The  diffefeot  doctrinei  of  the 
fMHi'er  of  air  to  disseive  or  eepitain  yf$tei  and  aqueous  vapoar 
#re  eatamiDed  at  aome  leugth,  and  i^e  have  a  Miemem  of 
iJie  ppiAiooa  of  the  Fr&»ch  phflpsophers  on  aome  of  th6Se 
Jiy^potheses  wiaich  have  re<6ently  originated  in  this  island,  and 
i^iiich  seem  tQ  have  excited  a  great  d^al  of  discusrioiK,  m^ 
40  have  procuried  some  respectable  adherents  amongst  our 
'ingenious  and  scientific  neighbours.  We  Observe  the  exp^* 
ritoteotscrf  Mr.  WaU  on  the  bull^  of  steam  here  detaUel^ 
4h«>Hgh  the  name  of  that  philosopher  is  altered  to  Wah 
The  mel(ied  of  measuring  the  moisture  contained  m  the 
#taios|>h6re  b^  bygrometers,  ai^d  that  let  fall^by  U 
by  raiBrgages  is  eiyfiJained*  and  the  results  of  elj^menta 
%n  vacipus  situations  are  stated*  Before  the  puhlication  ^f 
J)alton's  Memoirs  upon  the  State  of  Vapour  in  the  Air,  the 
Fremch  ip  ^neral  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  that  mode 
%>(  explaining  the  evaporation  of  water,  vehicfa  allours  fa 
|iir  a  dissQJying  power  by  cheriiical  attraction,  thou^  at 
the  same  time  requiring  the  assistance  of  caloric,  f f  We 
inay  trust  ibis  author,  .th^  following  propo^tipus  \r^  Monge 
i:onsikuted  thp  thepry  of  the  ai&nity  of  air  to  watef. 

*  1.  The  atn^o^b^rip  air  is  a  true  solvent  of  water  ;  it  if  soscea* 
tible  of  saiun^tioH  ^y  it ;  but  the  point  of  saturation  is  variffma 
^ccordi))g  to  the  different  temperatures,  sq  that  air  re^uiM  lnoi« 
\vater  to  saturate  it  at  high  than  at  low  tempesaturea* 
' '  2.  The  point  of  t&e  satnra^on  of  alt  is  variitkla  accmdiag  to. 
the  pressure  which  it  sofliers  I  so.  that  air  absorbs  laor^  mi^tpr  tp 
|i  |i v^  at  sawn^no^  ttnd w  a  peavtipta  m^  a  saiaU  jwr^iikrt^ 
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^  f  5.  When'airdissqWeswatf^and  maketit  pass  inta  llie  daati^ 
ptBte,  it  yitidsit  a  parted  its  caloric,  and  it  suffers  a  loss  of  tern* 
perature  j  re<ciprdcallytwhen  air  becomes  supersaturated  by  water  by 
liDyothercau^thancooliii^,  the  water  which  it  is  forced  to  abandon, 
restores  it  the  culorip  whidi  was  emplayed  tp  hold  it  in  the  elastic 
state,  and  the  air  becomes  hotter. 

'  4.  T^ke  specific  gravity  of  air  dimiiyshet  in  proportion  as  it 
holds  more  water  in  solution  ;  that  is  to  say,  air  in  disaolvtng  water 
If  auginenteci  in  volume  proportionally  still  more  than  in  mass/ 

The  sfcond  of  these  propositions  is  not  altogether  obvious^ 
It  is  founded  upon  the  fact^  that  wh^n  the  air  is .  rarified  ia 
|in  ahr  pump,  vapour  is  preducedj  which  is  very  true,  though 
j^e  pause  is  npt  so  certain  as  ishere  imagioed.  In  |bis  part 
pt  th^  wpri(  it  is  remarked,  that  though  the  clouds  iformed 
in  the  air  pump  may  have  been  long  noticed,  yet  their  appli* 
patipn  to  explain  the  phenomena  pf  rain  i^  recent,  and  took 
placf;  oply  i^bout  twelve  years  ago  in  Frarice;  Now  we  have 
proof  that  a  similar  application  was  maide  many  years  before 
p  |his  country,  in  an  £ssay  on  Ilain  bjr  J)r.  Irvine^  wiio  sup* 
IK>.sed  the  clo\|as  in  th^  air  pump  to  arise  from  the  diminu« 
iipn  p,f  temperature  which  takes  plac^  by  experiment,  that 
qiminution  of  temperature  from  a  change  or  the  capacity 
'  pf  tile  air  ^nd  vapour  for  heat,  and  that  change  of  capacity 
froiii  ritrefi^c(ion  \  ftofl  all  thi^  h^  applied  to  explain  the  ori* 
.gin  qf  Ttin. 

In  an  appendix  \q  this  lesson  we  find  a  recapitulation  of  the 
theory  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  vrork^  and  an  account  of 
D^^on'ff  ppinions,  and  of  the  impression  made  by  them  ii| 
France  on  th^^  minds  of  $pn^e  of  the  distinguishec}  pbiloso* 
i>hers  of  that  country.     Dalton  conceives  that  as  watei*  eva* 
porat^s  in  vacuo,  the  attraction  of  the  air  has  no  ii  fluence 
.^pop  it;  apd  he  shows  ^hat  there  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
^pjncidtcnce  between  the  column  Pf  mercury  sustained  by 
steam  formed  in  a  vacuum^  and  that  n^hich  can  be  supported 
^vapour  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  temperatures.  He  at« 
tributes  the  es^istence  of  vapour  to  caloric  alone,  and  explains 
Vpon  this  hyppthesis  ipany  phenomenawith  singular  clearness 
eild  ingenuity^  Berthollet,  we  know,  in  his  GhemicalStaticsi^ 
f  QU^ib^ts.  this  theory,  and  adduces  theinstances  of  nitrous  ga^ 
and  oxygfn,  a^  well  as  tho§e  of  ptheir  aeriforni  Subs^nces^^ 
tQt>iP?e  tbfitgaseious  bodies  may  act  on  each  other.     Hauy 
ilso,  in  Ws  Physique  El^meniaire,  objserve^  thaiDaltpn's  hy» 
pothesis  does  not  agree  with  tUe  by  prostatic  principle  that 
the  pressure  to  whif^b  a  Quid  is^pos^d,  is  equally  supported; 
fgr  all  parts  pf  it.    Laplace^  bpwev^r^  hag  taken  a  diflereni 
"^lewjfiind  is  disposed  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  Englis!^ 
|bilosppber>jt|f^      l^^.^«?tQ  den^  the  q^iemiq^l  ^Qtiftn 
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%f  Mr  upon  waiev^r  aquecros  vapour.    Ithe  8enliinetit$  of  ibat 
^  ^istiag^Uhed  philosopher    ar^   feporled  in  the  loliowii^g 
terms;  , 

<  Permanent  gases  may  be  considered  as  being  formed  of  mole- 
cules separated  from  each  other  by  interposed  calaric,  and  earned  to 
a  greater  distance  than  that  of  their  radiu?  of  activity ;  one  force 
tends  to  approximate  them,  and  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
which  they  support,  and  that  pressure  forms  an  equilibrium  witb 
the  expansive  effort  of  the  caloric.  In  this  way  of  considering  the 
constitution  of  gases  it  appears  that  they  may  exist  without  affinity 
l>etween  their  molecules.  The  radii  of  the  activity  of  gases 
are  very  different ;  as  long  as  these  radii  are  less  than  the  distance 
of  the  moleculis,mixtures  of  gases  of  different  natures  act.as  mixturea 
of  permanent  gases  of  the  same  nature  ;  it  is  thus  that  oxygen  or 
azotic  and  carbonic  acid  gases  act  in  mixture,  and  when  exposed  to 
compre«iion,  ^s  if  they  were  altogether  composed  of  molecul^% 
of  oxygen,  of  azote,  or  of  carbonic  acid.  But  when  the  radii,  of  acti* 
vlty  of  the  molecules  of  different  gases  are  greater  than  those  of 
similar  molecules,  ^he  gases  combine  in  thetr  mixture;  and  ft  it 
(thjus  that  the  combinations  of  oxygenous  and  nitrous,  ammoniacal 
and  munatiCt  oxymuriatic  and  sulphurated  hydrogenous  gases  are^ 
produced.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  approximate  the  molecules 
of  permanent  gaSes  to  a  distance  less  than  their  radius  of  activity^ 
they  combine  i  and  it  is  probably  by  this  approximation  that  water 
can  be  formed  by  compressing  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous  gases  ' 
in  a  condensing  pump,  as  has  l^en  done  by  Ha»sensfrats  in  the 
Polytechnic  school.'  < 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  extend  this  extract,  which  ia 
however  sufficiently  interesting.  The  questioo  of  which  it 
treats  is  qne  of  the  most  curious  of  meteorology^  and  is  far 
from  being  determined  to  the  ^atijsfactiolo  of  the  philosophic 
cal  worloT  The  discussion  of  it  has  already  prodoce4 
pany  valuable  experiments^  and  its  ingenious  and  indefati* 
gable  author  has  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  uoyelty 
of  his  theoretical  conceptions  than  by  thenumber^the  variety^ 
and  the  clearness  of  his  experimental  observations. ,  v 

The  tenth  lesson  treats  chiefly  of  winds  and  their  causes^ 
and  inchdes  a  description  of  the  most  approved  instruments 
for  observing  the  direction  and-  measuring  the  force  of  these 
aerial  currents.  In  the  eleventh  lesson  the  author  proceeds 
to  what  he  calls  aqueous  meteors  or  phenomena^  such  asrain^ 
hail^  snow  and  dew.  There  is*  nothing  very  remarkableia 
any  of  these  head  s^  and  the  only  circumstance  -  worthy  of 
iiQiice  is  a  short  discussion  regarding  the  probability  of  godd 
or  bad  weather  following  the  indication  of  the  barometer. 
That  instrument,  it  is  generally  known^  measures  the  weight 
of  the  ati930sphere,  and  not  its  disposition  to  part  with  mois* 
ture.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  a  light  atmosphere  often 
j^(ecc4<^s  r^ny  we^tber^  though  by  nam^aua  ^postantl^ 
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$btiiet|ilM  we  hwt  Vain  with  z  blgfa  tp'OiAetef^  and  ^dtoe-f 
Untfs  ffit  we&t)H*r  wtien  the  mtrcury  $mks.  'According  to 
M.  PuJQulx  water  is  dissolved  by  ^he  air  from  two  catrses^ 
heat  and  (>reMure>  of  which  bne  pniy  is  indieated  bj  th^  lm» 
TOraeter;  an^^  be  etod^aTCjlm  to  etiicidate  the  propef  iilfereo-^ 
<9e9  to  be  fdnt^d  from  tlie  observation  of  the  state  of  themetir 
^ory  tn  the  following  ]pi$5age^ which  we  qm>te  fot  the  j^Adtt  > 
df  such  of  otir  readers  asj,  having  little  else  to  do^  obtaiii  sbfnie 
i'^hef  iVom  theriniserv  of  perfect  idleness  ^n  ^ttemtfin^  to  tf^t. 
dhangies  of  th^  weather,  '  ^  -     . 

*  Thus  by  eombiAing  tbese  causes  two  by  two  \Ye  have  eigki  indW 
.  eattonsy  of  whicb  four  only  being  tAte  result  of  tbe  piresimre  of  tb<i 

^irHrts  pointed  out  by  the  colufnn  of  mercury  in  ibe  barMi(!eter« 
,TWo  are  indecirfve,  since  tbey  arise  fi'oth  the  united  action  of  the 
tempel^ture-ftndthe  den^ty;  and  tbf  two  others' dcDending  absolute^ 
iy  oh  tenfiperature  cannot  be -indicated  by  this  mstrument. 

*  The  deT>plopemtnt  of  this  proposition  may  4>e  presented  so  as  to 
|l^  und^^todd  t>y  those  ev«;n  who  are  not  accustomed  to  catcalations* 
Cikllifig  P  the  pressure^  p  the  change  of  t)ressnre,T  the  ffitop^raturej^ 
i  the  change  of  (emp^ature,  P+T  will  indicate  the  variatioQ. 
•«  We  have  J  •  PH^T+t=good' weather. 

«•  P+T— t=^rainy 

3*  P+X+p=good 

4^  P+T— p=rajny 

6*  P+T+t+priigood; 

6*  P+T+t—pp^'goad, variable,  or  rainy  rn  th«  ratio  H 

the  relation  of  t  to  p.  ' 
7?  P+T— t— pe=ra»ny 

^o  p+T— t+pi:good,  variablci,or  rainy  hi  the  ratia 
'  of  the  relation  of  t  to  p/ 
^  Wesiec;  then  that  the  barometer  only  indicates  the  Results  of  the 
^d,  4th,  Sthy  and  7th,  siifh  as  they  really  liappen  ;  that  with  regard  ta[ 
the  6th  and  ^tb  it  indicates  tlie  one  in  augmentation  and  the  other^ 
in  diroihution,  anil  that  the  other  changes  of  weather  depending  on 
^  relations  of  one  and  two  are  not  Pleasured  by  this  ih$xrument.' 

There  ia  no  great  reaaqn  however  to  put  much  faiib  in  ^his 
|calein.pra€ti€f>  as  it  must  alv^ays  be  a  difficult  point  W 
ascertain  frotn  what  canae' the  rUe  or  fall  of  the  mercury 
^^urs^or  rather  one  wholly  out  6f  our  power ;  and  the  prin-> 
ptplesupon  which /the  calculation  of  th^  a^ve^  foruiulie^ 
are  made  are  notumiuestiouably  j[u3t.  " 

.  In  tbe  twelfth  and  last  lesson  iif  ry  and  luminous  meteors  are^ 
the  subjects  of  di8cnssion>  and  the  ordinary  theories  of  their 
Qtttnre  and  formation  arc^  delivered  without,  any  thmg  v^ry 
peculiar  in  the  method.  Thewprk  conphdes  with  an  e«^ 
planation  of  those  figures  to  which  we  have  already  alluded^ 
'  Upon  the  wh(de>  this  report  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the , 
French  Iastit|ite  may  grbve  of  pp^^deraHe  nt^l^  lo>  tliot^ 
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^hbi^rffeiiittglil  iirtd  ^pular^  but  Q0it6^Ct  vie#  of  itie 
^MTBiicfa^  of  i!kal6rft)  philosophy  wbicfa  it  etplftins.  Th^ 
flketefa  hp#efer  n  ^xtremd^  incomplete^  abd  by  no  meacrt 
porre^QOfls  with  oar  ideas  of  the  extent  of  that  scietrCe.  In 
^thfs'edufitrycoiir9e8  of  natural  philosophy  for  the  ndost  part 
J  likililde  SQine  account  of  the  med)anfcal  philosophy^  of  the 
lliw$  ^md  AatHre  of  motion^  of  optics^  Qf  hydraulics^  and  hy* 
firostaticB^of  electricity,  and  of  magoetisui:  all  subjects  of  • 
great  interest  and  importance,  sasceptible  of  amusing  illus* 
Ration,  and  at  least  as  much  adapted  for  the  public  ear  as  an/ 
|«ut  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  of  more  consequence  how- 
ever to  do  we)I  than  to  do  much,  and  we  are  unwilling  t^ 
insure  merely  for  brevity,  a  fault  of  which  it  would  some« 
$iii|es  be  desirable  ^hat  we  were  enabled  with  justice  to  com<?* 
|>Iain« 

».  ".I        ....I..  -Ill  ^111.   I     I.I         ■!     I.t     "  I  ,  ...l ■„,  ,  — t^ 

Art,   YlL—:Hiob,    Ein    religieit€c$    Gedicht,    am   detf^ 
HebrgiUchen,  ^c. 

_  ^oh  ;  q,  religious  Poem,  newly  tnanslated  from  the  Htbrtv^ 
examined  and  ec^la\ned,  bif  Mathia\  Henri/  Stuhlmanm 
Hamburg.     8vo.    1806, 

THE  German  language,  abounds  perhaps  more  than  any 
^tber  in  excellent  translations  of  the  whole,  and  of  diiierent 
|>art^  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures*     ^t  is  besides  greatly  to  the 
Leiioiir  of  the  tiumerous  critics  ai^d  commentators  in  that 
Janguiage,  that  tb^ic  opinions,  equally  unbiassed  by  authority 
imd  iiDtettered  by  system,  are  the  result  of  free  inquiry  and 
impartial  examination.    The  book  of  Job  has  already  been 
iiUusirated  by  the  elaborate  criticisms  and  penetrating  obser* 
yatioQs   of  Schultens^    Michaelis^    Hufnagel,    Scbnufrer^ 
^ichhoitij  Sj^c*    But  still  we  welcome  every  new  attempt  Uk 
elucidate  the  obscurities^  or  to  heighten  the  beauty  of.so  dif- 
^cult    but  interesting  a  composition.    The   book  of  .)obj> 
irom  the  depth  of  the  reflecdons,  the  simplicity  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  ^fiblimity  of  the  style,  and  the  richness  of  the  ima« 
f;ery,  will  never  fail  to  be  perused  with  singular  satisfaction. 
ts  numberless  beauties  combined  with  its  singular  antiquity 
SDfiiltiply  the  attractions  and  heighten  th^  charm.     The  au- 
ibor  of  th^  present  translation  appear^  to    have  observed  a 
bappy  medium  between  a  para'pnrastic  and  a  literal   version^ 
and  he  bag  avoided,  many   Hebraisoit  which  disfigure  evea 
the  tran^latton  of  Michaelis.  Nor  doe%  he  appear  deficient  in 
poetic  genius,  without  a  portion  of  whichy<nQpoet  can  be 
well  translated.  The  introduction  discusses  the  purpose,  plan 
f  fid  antiquity  of  iUe  book  of  Job.    if  he  author  of  this  poem» 
^ys  I^.  J^tuhlman^  d^lio^^te^  a  ggiod  nian  conflicting  with 
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adversity.    Th«  object  m4  moral  of  it  is,  to  warn  ii^  >ga$lla^| 
distrust  in  the  divine  Providence  v  and  tp  furnish  irrefragable 
•rguraeqts  for  this  belief.      But  there  aie  who  maintaiB 
a  different  8up{>osition  ;  and  who  consider  the  discourses  of 
Eliby  an  unsuitable  addition^  a  part  heterogeneous  to   the 
whole*      According  to  the  account  of  M.  Stuhlman,  the 
poem  consists  of  f|;iree different  parts;  the  prologue^  the  di8« 
courses  of  Eiihu^  and  the  epilogue.      Each  of  these  he 
ascribes  to  a  different  author*    The  origin  of  the  poem  it- 
self he  places  in  iiie  Ante-Mosaic  period;  and   leaves  it 
Biideteraiined    whether   the  author  lived  in  Egypt  or  ia 
Idum^a.    Tile  prologue,,  he  thinks,  was  composed  by  a  Jew 
in  ^he  time  of  the  Bab^lontsh  captivity.    This  he  inters  from 
the  mention  of  Satan,  the  knowk-dge  of  which  pffsonage 
the  Jews  are  supposed  to  derive  from  the  Babylonians^  ^nd  to 
have  thenceforward  incorporated  into  their  religious  creed^. 
The  author  of  the  preface  was  not  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
(pours^s  of  ^lihu^  since  he  maizes  no  mention  of  such  di&coar- 
|es,  or  of  the  person  of  Elibu,  even  though  he  names  th^ 
three  other  persons,  ( 1 1  Chap.  1 1  •  v.)  who  came,  as  it  is  said^ 
^  to  mourn  with  and   comfort  hrm,  *   Eliphaz^  Bildadj  and' 
Z^phar,  who  afterwards  reprove  the  want  of  resignation  in 
the  sufferer,  and  reason  with  him  on  the  moral  government 
of  God.    The  discourses  of  Elihu  are  accordingly  of  a  later 
origin  than  the  prologue ;  or,  if  they  had  a  previous  existence, 
they  could  not  nave  been  found  in  all  the  copies^  and  parti* 
culariy  in  that  which  the  author  of  thieprologue  employed.  The 
p^<L3sage  xxxiii  SOj^proves  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  lateiT 
period ;  nor  is  the  matter  in  unison  with  the  simple  theologjF 
af  the  vvbole.    Even  the  poetry  of  these  discourses  is  not  so 
original  or  elevated  as  the  rest ;  they  seem  compiled  with 
moire  or  less  success  from  the  poem  itself.    This  reasoning 
desei-yes  examination^  and  at  least  evinces  the  sagacity  of  the 
writer.     But  with  respect  to  the  first  point,  though  we  were  ' 
to  allow,  what  the  author  assumes,  that  the  writer  of  the 
prologue  and , of  the  book   of  Job  itself  were  different,   we 
should  still  be   unwilling   ta  assert  that  the  prologue  anj 
more  thnn  the  epilogue  was  an  useless  appendage,  nor  does 
the  omission  of  tiie  name  of  Elihu  appear  to  justify  the  in- 
ference of  M.  Stohlman.     Though  we 'do  not  refer  the 
omission  to  the  oscitancy  of  the  writer,  which  is  no  impro« 
bable  supposition,  it  may  still  have  been  occasioned  not  by 
negligence  hut  design,  as  he  might  choose  to  mention  only 
the  three  persons  who  first  visited   Job  in  his  iifflictio^^  and 
opened  the  controversy  before  Elihu   came.    .With  respect 
to  the  other  arguments,  they  rest  on  critical  considerationa 
which  are  ^ot  iil^el^  to  obtain  general  asselit.     Maii^  foup^ 
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Biifs  I^e  cj  Lewis  XFT.  p^i 

of  penetration  and  of  taste  esteem  the  cliscoucses  of  EUhq  of 
equal  excellence  witb  the  rest*  ,  If  we  find  in  them  a  fre- 
<j[uent  recutrence  of  the  san^e  turas  and  imagery,  we  should 
tememhtt  tha$  the  same  thing  is  found  in  other  parts  of  tb^ 
book ;  and  Uiat  the  pastern  poetry  in  genml  revolves  in  4 
yery  confined  eircle  of  images  and  thoughts.  Though  difierr 
<ent  hands  may  at  different  periods  have  been  ei;nployed  ^in 
the  construction  of  the  poero^  still  the  supposition  tbat^(> 
considerable  a  fragment,  which  is  so  well  compacted  with 
itbe  composition  of  the  whole,,  should  ha^ve  been  the  work  of 
a  stranger  in  abater  period,  if  it  do  not  exceed  the  boundary 
cf  belief,  is  placed  far  within,  the  line  of  doubt.     But  at  anj 
irate  the  fact  itself  is  nqt  susceptible  of  very  cogent  or  satis- 
factory proof.;  When   the  author  says  that  the  book  wa^ 
probably  introduced  into  Palestine  by  David  after  his  con- 
quest of  Idqmea,  that  there  are  allusive  passages  to  it  in 
the  Psalms,   that  it  cpMid  hardly  haxe  been  in   the  Temple- 
library,  that  the  arrangement  of  the   whule^  is  imperfect 
.|hat  there  are  many  verses   out  of  their,  proper    pia^es^ 
these  are  assertions  which  require  more  copious  investigatioa 
and  more  ample  proof.     We  meet  with  some  good  rematk# 
pn  the  poetic  character^  of  the  work ;  and  we  shall  be  happr 
^  hear  that  the  author  continues  to  dedicate  his  time  to  the 
critical  elucidatioq  of  the  ancient  ^nd   valuable  <records  of 
fhe  Old  Testament,  ^  *  * 

Aat.  VIII.— Dernieres  Jnnits  du  Rcgnc,  4rc# 

J^e  last   Yean  of  the  RHgn  and  Life  of  Lewis  XVTl  &y 
Francis  Hue,  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
called  by  that  Prince  to  theHonour  of  remaining  with  himani  ' 
the  Royal  Family  after  the  Day  ofXOth  of  August.  Deboi^fe^ 
18Q6.  .  ' 

AFTER  the  publications  of  Clery  iand  Be  Moleville,  and 
theworks  of  Mounier  and  Lacratelle,  we  confess  we  did 
iiot  expect ' to  deriv^  from  the  work  of  H^Hue,  much  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the  history  of  Lewis  XVf^ 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  secret  .springs  of  action  which  tnftueneed  the  con- 
duct of  the  various  parties,  are  reserved  for  the  enquiries  of 
pthe^  men  than  thqs^e  who  merely  officiated  about  the  persons 
pf  the  royal  family*  The  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,ha« 
ferved  only  to  confirn^  ^ur  apprehensions :  the  most  hack- 
i^eyed  anecdotes  are  introduced  into  the  narrative,^  with  thje 
^ddiuon  of  a  fe^ unimportant  particulars^  which  we  believe 
Ipa^  b  W  ttC yer  feefor^  been  preaente4  to  the  pu>lic  eve  y  ani^     . 
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tlie  ^hol6  IS  worled  np  with6tit  moch  Affl  in  ^rflnigeateiBitjr 
or  ^ven  neatness  of  latigu^etge. 

M  we  should  haTO  expected  itom  one  wbt)  imd  ekpeii- 
need  the  kindness  of  so  t^etolent  ft  mftstfef  as  Lelris^  iiii4 
the  persecution  of  his'  enemies,  our  lititbor  regards  eterv 
thing  with  the  eye  of  prejudice.  Every  evient  which  tended, 
Ii0v^ever  indirectly^  to  produce  the  r^ttolution^  w  htld  ^tit  as 
|in  object  of  horror ;  and  the  actotis  in  Ihese  scenes  of  ^og^ 
and  innovation  are  generally  confounded  in  one  indtsoriminata 
sentence  of  guilt,  ft  is  but  jtistice,  however,  la  ataie^  liiat  ta 
this  there  are  sotne  exceptions ;  and  M.  Bailly  iH  partifculeir. 
lias  obtained  from  our  author  that  admdwfedginent  Which 
lis  amiable  virtue^  must  ensure  evep  from  t^oie  who  coi»* 
^emn  the  cause  in  which  his  2:eal  was  exerted.  On  the  other 
band,  the  characters  of  Neckar  and  La  Fayette  am  repre^ 
$enied  with  a  degree  of  illiberalit^j  which  is  hardly  €Xcua- 
>bte  even  in  the  retainer  of  a  court.  A^^^eordidg  to  M. 
]j3uc,  the  former  of  these  wft3  actaafted  m  his  wM«  oonducfj, 
aolely  by  ^  inordinate  amWiitm  ;  and  hi«  schemes  for  tbfe 
ireform  of  the  government  of  France,  and  the  rmorGetimi  'af 
W  ruined  finances,are,with  a  shortsighted  fervour,  regavded 
y>y  our  author  as  the  pauses  of  all  the  horrors  wbidh  fpltowed« 

*  What/  he  asks,*  must  be  the  remorse  which  hefM.Kecker)mtist 
ffuifer — haunted  da^  and  night  by  the  bleeding  form  of  ihe  ttionnrdh 
^Kpse  misfortunes  he  has,  innocently  perhaps^  octftsioiie^  ;— "by  tha 

'  a>ig>'y  manes  of  a  million  of  Frcnchipeli ;  by  the  indignation  of  his 
^ge  which  condemns  him  ;  ^nd  t>y  th^  judgment  of  posterity  iHrcI| 
will  bU»t  hi&  memory  V  (p.  9.) 

•  4nd  dpes-thifi  weak  mortal  conceive,  that  the  exertions  of 
M.  Neckar  were  necessary  to  produce  the  overthrow  of  a 
system  already  sinking  under  thei  load  of  its  owfi  crimes  apd 
abuses?  or  does  he  inean  to  asseit,  that  the  mpiives  of  the 
ininister  were  dishonest  and  criminal?  In  our  €OOGeptipJ(ij| 
M.Neckar  was  the  man  of  all  others  whose  salutary  coi^asel% 
t>ade  fairest  to  stem  the  tprrent  wbtch  up  speedily  over- 
whehpcd  France.  What  Would  have  been  -the  effect  of  any 
partic^ilar  ItOevof  conduct,  i^  a  crisis  so  tiding,  no  |;iumaa 
abilities  can  deieroHlp^ ;  but  .tbei:e  is  little  doubt  that  the 
.  fluctuating  conduct  of  {jewis^  and  the  frequent  dismis^sals^nd 
recalls  of  Neckar,  served  only  to  weaken  tli^  bands  of  govern-^ 
inent,  without  ^f  n^ering  ^at  minister's  ac^yice.of  any  truly 
]|)eneficial  cffec*.  . 

TJ'beenrora  of  La  Fayelle-arc  magnified  by  our  ^uthor  intq 
attocious  criaies^  and  his  chaiact^j;.^  deuQ^ncei^  iin  the  fol- 
lOM^ing  strain  of  childish  invective. 

*  M.  de  la  Fayeit^  possf^ssed  tio  on^  quality  calcuk^ti'd  to  ^ro<; 
^yte  him  puUic  efcte<&B>.     An  ilpresoliae  cfaara^ter >  au  ima^nai^^  - 
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vHiiliwititWMmCW a  WftM  of  facility  of  expression,  m^rVed  him  with 
tb#S9ail<rfcoillp)kte  nw<iiocrity«  His  friends  bud  induced  the  belief, 
tkat  bis  natural  taciturnity,  which  arose  only  fronoj  a  want  of  idead^ 
was  deep  thought.  They  had  attributed  to  heroisrti  his  first  voyage 
to  America/' which,  According  to  niany^  proceeded  from  nothing  but  $ 
fsivolous  motive.  In  the  American  war,  M.  de  la  Fayette  displayed 
neither  the  qualities  nor  the  talents  of  a  general :  he  neither  knew 
how  to  improve  an  adirantageous  occurrence^  nor  how  to  produced 
Jt/  (p.  120.)  ' 

•. 

A  general  error  irbich  we  observe  to  pervade  the  whate 
of  M.  Hue's  work  is  a  niio^t  unaccouatable  igncaance  of  the 
real  a^t^e  of  th^  public  mind  throughout  Fraiiee  at  the  peno4 
of  the  revolution.  If  we  believed  oor  author  we  should  supv 
p0^9  ib^t  it  bad  been  effected  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  cou« 
:spir»tora^  who  contrived  to  seduce  the  communily  into  re<tf 
beUioii>  nvid  not  by  the  universal  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
the  goveroBienty  and  the  inordinate  pressure  of  its  burdenis^i 
the  aupposition  in  it9elf  mfusc  appear  absurd  ;  but  the  his. 
torjr  oftbe  events  of  th^t  period^  even  froo)  the  pen  of  M* 
Huojt'provQ  that  it  is  totally  groundless. 

Tbe.faKBOQs  convention  of  Pilnitz  is  spoben  of  by  our 
author  in  high  terms  of  approbation^  although  he  appears  afc 
the  same  time  to  be  afwareof  the  designs  of  the  confederated 
powers  to  take  advantage  of  fbe  weakness  of  Fraqee^  and 
sUip  her  of  a  part  of  her  possessions, 

'  The  kings  of  Europe  cotild  not  arm  in  a  more  just  or  honourabtcT 
cause.  But  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  although  originating  appa« 
rently  in  a  feelifig  of  common  interest^  had  not  laid  to  rest  those  di!l^ 
trusts  among  sovereigns^  those  rrvalsbips,  and  perhaps  even  those' 
feelings  of  ambition,  whicd  the  disorders  in  France  awakened,  an(i 
might  encourage.^    (l»«  232.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  tr^e  than  the  refleclii)n  of  the  Frenck 
itiooarch  oathe  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  potentates  ta 
reinstate  him  on  his  throne.  In  conversing  upon  this  sub* 
ject  withM,  Malesherbes  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Lewis  observed,  <  . 

*  Were  the  %ar  to  effect  the  re-establish  men t  of  my  throne,  it  is  af 
best  a  violent  metbod,  which,far  from  restoriftg  to  me  the  afft^ction^  of 
my  people,  would  only  irritate  them  more.  The  throne  if  reconquered 
by  foKe  w;ould every  day  fxperiet>ce  new  shocks  ;  while  the  ruined^ 
"State  of  the  finances  and  the  suggestions^  of  a  wise  policy  would  pro* 
vent  me  fi^ouj  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try «u6h  a  number  pf  fwi^.igi)  troops  as  would  enable  me  to  re-est:ibhsll 
order.  N<rbooner  should  they  he  removed  than  the  factions  would 
renew  their  intrigu/es.  It  would  therefore  be  more  fortunate  for  me/ 
and  more  safe  for  the  repure  of  the  state,  that  I  should  owe  the  resto- 
ration of  my  uuthonty  to  the  iov^i  of  the  Fi'ench/  (p.  455.) 
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Such  are  ttie  wise  and  benevolent  seiitiiDentfi  ofttiMptAj 
vhpse  history  mudt  ejccile  in  every  breast  feelings  of  refer* 
^ce  for  his  mild  and  atbiable  vii'tded;  while  we  regret  that 
irresolution  of  character,  which,  at  leasts  bastenea  hisde-^ 
strnctbn^    We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  in  many  in-^ 
stances  his  sanction  to  the  decree's  of  the  assettibly  was  force4 
from  him  by  the  menaces  of    popular  fury,  and   therefor<^ 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  acts  by  which  he  Wat- 
bounds     But  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  we  hav0 
remarked  a  propensity  in  the  author,  to  represent  the  king 
a^  averse  from  the  whole  train  of  measures  by  Which  the  revo 
lotion  was  effected.     For  the  honour  of  Lewis,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  biographer  is  mistaken  in  thus  attributing  to 
him,  feelings  so  totally  hostile  to  all  hi^  professions  :  nor  da 
we  hesitate  to  assert  that  whatever  reluctance  he  might  tes« 
trfy  to  some  of  the  proposed  measures,  yet  the  great  wish  of 
kris  heart  was  to  give  happiness  and  freedom  to  his  people. 

Hie  same  prejudiced  partiality  which  we   have   already 
noticed,  induces  our  aotholr  to  set  his  face  against  every 
thing  that  hiay  reflect  in  any  degree  upon  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.     Thus  the  red  book,  which  certainly  did 
'  rontain  evidence  of  the  most  culpable  expenditure  of  the 
public  moneyiis  passed  over  hurriedly  with  a  violent  invec^ 
live  against  the  Lameths,who  are  said  by  him  to  have  been 
the  only  persons,  on  whom  the  book  proved  that  money  had 
been   improperly  expended.    .We  heartily  wish  that  this 
point  could  be  made  out,  and  that  the  sums  given   to  the 
French  princes  during  the  administration  of  Calojine,  had 
been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  of  equal 
merit  with  the  two  Lametbs,    The  character  of  the  oueen 
of  France,  which  has  been  so  cruelly  aspersed  by  the  ma<- 
lignancy  of  faction,  certainly  did  call  for  some  exertions   in 
its  defence,  on  the  part  of  one  who  regarded  her  with  the  awe 
and  veneratioft  which  our  author  professes.     General  asser- 
tion however  supplies  the  place  of  argument,  and  the  detail 
of  facts;  and  to  close  the  whole,  we  are  presented  with  the 
fulsome  compliments  which  the  Chev.  Boufflers  addressed  to 
her,  in  the  year  1789^  in  the  name  of  the  French   academy. 
Sympathising  as  we  do  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  we  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  admitting, 
that  her  influence  with  the  king  often  ruined  the   best  plans  ' 
of  his  ministers,  and  that   it  is  to  her    we  must  chiefly  at- 
tribute \hat  indecision  and   seeming   want    of  faith   with 
which  the  king  has  been  so  often  charged. 

After  the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen,  M.  Hue,  al* 
though  he  had  been  twice  thrown  into  confinement,  and  on    > 
the  point  of  being  brought  to  the  scaffold,  continued   with 
a  laudable  courage  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  tl>e  young 
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'|>riQce>  and  of  Madame  Royftle.  An  ineffectual  Mt^ipi  , 
was  made  by  this  faithful  adherent,  to  gain  admittaiice  t^ 
the  prison  of  Lewis  XVIL  to  attend  upon  him,  and  aHeviate 
fais  misfortunes.  His  application  to  the  committee  of  publit 
$qfety  W9LS  rejected)  and  the  unfortunate  youth  was  left  to 
languish  under  all  the  miseries  which  a  lengthened  confine* 
meni,  and  the'brutality  of  hi6  keepers  could  inflict.  The 
fojUoviringisthe  horrid  picture  which  M.Hu6  presents  to  us^oil 
the  authority  of  Messiehrs  Sornin  and  L'Anes^  under  whose 
care  the  wretchedness  of  this  prince's,  situation  was  after** 
wards  in  a  great  degree  alleviated.  The  young  prince,  whont 
dome  of  the  regicides  called  the  young  wolf  of  the  Temple, 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutalit}'  of  a  monster  named  Sirhon^  ' 
who  had  formerly  been  a  shoemaker,  a  debauched  drunken 
gambler.  The  age,  the  innocence,  the  misfortunes,  the 
beauty,  the  languor  and  the  le&n  of  the  royal  infant 
had  no  power  to  soften  this  ferocious  keeper ;  one  day, 
while  intoxicated,  Simon  struck  him  with  a  towel,  and  nearly 
^plucked  out  the  eye  of  the  young  prince,  whom  he  had  forc- 
ed by  a  refinement  of  outrage  to  serve  him  at  taUe. 

'  Capet,'  says  Simon  to  him  one  day, '  what  wonidst 
thou  do  to  me  if  these  Vendeatu  were  to  deliver  thee  ?'  ^I 
would  pardon  you,'  teplied  the  young  king.  Some  months 
after, Simon  having  been  removed  from  thetowerof  the  Tem- 
ple, Lewis  XVII.  remained  alone,  unprovided  with  linen  or 
clothes,  deprived  of  all  those  attentions  which  were  neces- 
sary for  his  age,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  turn- 
keys.  No  one  made  his  bed  or  swept  his  chamber. 
His  bed  clothes  wejve  never  changed.  In  the  moriiing 
and  evening  they  threw  to  him,  rather  than  presented^ 
some  coarse  food.  Each  ,day  new  commissaries  for  the 
guard  of  the  tower  replaced  those  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. Under  the  pretext  that  they  must  ascertain  the  pre*' 
aence  of  their  young  captive,  they  called  out  at  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  even 
during  the  night,  *C«pet,  Capet,  are  you  there?'  The 
child  suddenly  awaking  started  Up  in  terror  saying  in  a^trenib- 
ling  voice,  *  Here  I  am  ;  what  do  you  want  ?'— '  Lay  down 
again,' leplied  these  Cerberuses.     (p.  475.) 

On  the  liberation  of  M?idame  Hoyale,  now  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  which  took  pfece  in  1795,  our  author  acc^m* 
panied  herto  Vienna,  and  afterwards  assisted  at  her  marriag<» 
in  Courland  j  thus  conducting  out  of  France  the  last  relic 
of  the  Bourbons  which  that  country  contained^ 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  perhaps  it  would  be  in- 
justice  not  to  add,  that  the  work  U  very  handsomely  printed, 
and  contains  a  portrait  of  Lewis  XVI.  engraved  with  great 
smoothaess  and  delicacy  :    of  the  design,  which   is  by  M. 
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ilu6,  we  cannol  say  noch ;  ^otit  s^ent tohave  ebtt  hnA  «i^; 
fisiall  trouble^  if  weraajj\(€^e  from  hit  anxiety  to  explain  it; 
and  to  tell  us  what  ^e  cannot  fail  to  t>erceive  if  we  look  at  tb^ 
engraving..  If  theaef  bircuinstaoces,  and  the  Very  particuiait 
jnanner  in  which  he  has  named  the  gatde$  du  cotps  wb« 
fell  in  the  different  struggles  at  the  cooimencenient  of  tiMl 
ire  volution^  do  not  ensure  a  sale  for  this  voliitnie,  we  f<bar  we 
cannot  flatter  the  aiithor  with  any  ,great  hopes  from  the  me« 
tit  of  the  work  as  a  literary  prodnction. 

':  •  -      '     ■  '  .   '  "       ;^ 

Aat,  iX; — Theorie  du  Mohde  poRttque,  t^c. 

Theory  of  tht  political  World,  or  oftht  Science  ofGovert^i 
fnent,  considered  as  an  exact  Science^  By  Ch,  Jli(K 
9vo:    Paris.    1806.\  Imported  by  Deconthy. 

W-E  hate  read  this  tract  without  being  much  wiser  than  ^t 
#ere  before.  It  is  one  of  those  iSaperficial  performane^^> 
'tvhich  are  continually  issuing  from  tt^e  f  rench  press ;  but 
what  political  t^ork  of  the  least  value  or  itoportan^e  can  ^t 
expect  to  issiie  from  the  French  pres^,  whilfe  it-  continued  i6 
hp  wdt^hed  by  the  jealousy  or  overawed  by  the  frowns  of 
'l**ouche^  Talleyrand  or  Buonaparte  ?  There  is  tt  certain  clas^ 
df  writerSj,  who  are  very  happy  in  eiving  new  tiam^d  tosome 
Tery  familiar  and  well  known  trutns^  and  whd  thud  think 
that  they  have  made  some  wonderful  discovery,  because 
ihey  And  that  what  was  true  when  eitpressed  dnt  vi^ay  i^ 
Isqually  true  when  expressed  ainoiher.  This  author  call$ 
what  commonly  passes  under  the  denomination  oL  the 
^teeutive  power,  rhomme-p^uvdir  ;>  und  this  homme^pok* 
voir  or  power  man  or  mUn  oj  powet  shouW,  he  says,  pofis^s  uMt 
force  aimpulsioii,  or  force  of  impulsion,  which  is  to  give  lifief . 
to  thegOvernment.  He  moreover  tells  us  that  thist  hqfnmS 
pouvoir  should  have  the  etclusive  initiative  of  every  law,  or  of 
what  he  cajls  toiites  les  volontisgenernlts;  fdr  the  author seemar 
to  think  that  plain  siense  would  not  be  good  for  much  if  it  wei* 
tonveycd  in  plaili  langnage.  He  adds  that  the  corps  scfcia\i3t,V9^ 
su{)pose  that  he  means  the  deliberative  and  judicial  powers/ 
should  only  be  employed  to  sanction  those  primary  motions 
Or  exclusive  initiatives  of  the  executive.  ^  Thus  therefore 
he  would  give  the  legislative  body  no  poWfer  of  originating 
laws,  but  Qnly  of  ratifying  stifch  laws  as  the  executive  might 
think  proper  to  propose.'  If  this  would  n6t  prove  the  sub- 
tersion  of  liberty,  what  would  ?  This  author  seems  to  thi'nfe 
h  more  wise  to  give  the  legislative  a  sort  cffteto  on  4he  mb- 
lions  of  the  exeouiive^  than>  according  to  the  commaa  in^ 
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Khoi,  to  enable  the  executive  tq.negs^tive  thfi  will  ^f ^iadt^  ^ 
llberative  pow^r.  It  cannot  be  supposeq  that  the  execiitiv*; 
would  ^ver  propose  any  laws  whicu  should  set  limits  to  W.**4^. 
Vwn. power,  or  whiph  should  in  any  riespect  circumscribe  its 
exercise ;  yet  such  laws  may  be  often  necessary:  and  thougl;!^ 
ia.  Qoristilulions  where  the  legislative  body  may  originate, 
svi.cb  W^^  it  cannot  catise  them  to  be  enacted  without  the 
concurrenceoftheexecutive,  yet  themerediscussiooofthem 
in  the  legislaturej  will  often  produce  such  a  force  of  piibiic 
^ptnioti  in  their  favour,,  as  will  render  it  neither  very  wise 
lioV  very  safe  for  the  executive  to  refuse  to  ratify  what  ib^ 
general,  will  demands.  The  executive  pqwer  may  possess 
flie  disposal  of  the  whole  public  force,  and  yet  where  all 
measures  may  be  freely  discussed  and  laws  freely  proposed  La 
the  legislative  body,  that  body  will  soon  be  arnied  with  a 
lijoral  Force,  the  force .  of  public  opinion,  which  will  in  the 
isndbe  no  unequal  ittatch  for  the  physical  force  of  th^  sove- 
reign. Bui  where  a  legislative  body  is  deprived  of  the  power 
of  proposing  laws,  it  caa  be  considered  as  little  better  tbafi 
an  assembly,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  register  the  edicts  ' 
of  the  sbVereign. 


Art.  X.-*J2«ssfawrf  nnitr  Akxandtr  dem  Eriten,  &;c. 

Russia  under  AUxdndtr  the  First.     Ait  historical  Journal, 
'    published  by  II.  StbrcL  Seven  Vols.  dvo.witA/Charis^  Cop*: 
per-platesand  Taiiles^   Pelei-sburg.    180:^.  ' 

M.  TSTORCH  had  formerly  ptiblished  a  iPictufeof  Russia 
nnd  Petersburg,  which  was  rendered  equally  attractive  by  the 
'Subiectand  by  the  mode  of  execution.  The  present  Journal, 
which  contains  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  will  furnish  am- 
p\t  materials  to  the  future  historian^  who  wishes  to  delineate 
a  government,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  benefi* 
cence,  its  justice  and  its  wisdom.  In  this  journal  the  author 
makes  mention  of  every  thing  which  concerns  the  politics, 
business,  trade,  arts  and  sciences,  education,  progress  of 
civilization,  manners,  &c.  [n  the  political  part,  tlie  new 
ijoflstitution  demands  the  first  place;  and  from  this  point  of 
^Mew  we  survey  the  legislative  prpvisions  of  the  present  em- 
peror. Th«  object  of  both  is  to  transform  the  autocracy  of 
the  prince  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  government  is  announced  in  the  establish meixt 
©fa  perpetual  council,  the  abolition  of  the  secret  inquisition, 
ilie  new  organization  of  the  senate,and  many  other  measures^ 
■the  sole  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  public  good.  *  The 

-Arp^.  Vol  10,  Mm 
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eiH  perftr/^avi  tht  wfittt)  ^  is  oftly  ifee  exfcculMr  avid  gtiardftiti  of 
the  law;  the  W  U  ab6Vfe  him,  and  thfe  exercise  t>f  the  §overeigh- 
ty  cdtisim  in  a  confoftoity  16  the  law,*  The  iiiedal^which  iiaS 
befenea'stjWt&Hieitpte^sesthii  fcharaeier ;  we  seethe  itaagedf  thi? 
^tbptttfr  in  the  front,  the  crown  resting  da  ^  feU6»ng  pillar  in  the 
revier^,  with  the  inscription,  Zqkbn{th^  lawj.     if  the  cotistl- 
<tition  have  not  acdnr&tely  draWn  the  line  between  the  righU 
of  thfe  drbwn  and  bf  the  sehate,  and  if,  in  surveying  the  piaii 
6f  legtBlattOB,  tnany  patts  are  hot  dispoaed  in  their  p^6p^i 
pHtesy  we  shall  find  ample   Oompensalion  in  the  liberalitf 
ifiAi  which  the  one  promoted,  and  tlie  noble  views  wltn 
"Wfxteh  the  other  opposed   an  immediate  legal  constitution. 
£ven  the  annafe  bf  the  criminal  jaiisprudence  clearly  shevr 
6f  what  the  kingdom  stood  most  m  need.    The  author  en  w- 
tneratfes  the  several  philanthropic  instittitions  for  the  relief 
bf  the  poor  and  distressed,  which  seem  to  be  under  tlieniosl 
jhjdicious  management,  and  subject  lo  the  wisest  regulations. 
The  emperor  prosecutes  the  system  of  colonisation  m  his^x- 
tensiveaominions,  in  the^ame  spii-it  and  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  empress  Catharine  ;*'and   many  beneficial  effects  hfive 
been  the  result.    Vaccination  has  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
this  vast  texriiory ;  and  «ven  been  widely  diffused  over  §ike* 
ria*     From  the  amount  of  the  military  recruits  the  author 
conclndcd  that  the  population  of  theRassian  empire  consider- 
ably exceeds  40  millions:  for,  only  two  men  taken  from  every 
ive  hundred,  amounted  to  more  than  V-ltjOOOi    Thus  Russia 
contains  more  than  18f  iiiitUons  of  males;  and,  allowing  the 
number  of  females,  which  is  probably  greater,  to  beo^nly  the 
samejt  the  sum  of  the  population,  without  reckonintr  the  nu- 
merous exemptions,  will  be  37  millions.     What  is  tbe  inteU 
lectual  and  moral  progress  which  Russia  is  making un^eri^i 
humane  sovereign,  it  may.  be  dilScuU  to  determine;,  but  vie 
may  certainly  affirm*  that  few  governments  have  paid   so 
much  attention  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and   morals, 
have  iexhibited  such  a  comprehensive  mind,  such  enlarged 
and  methodical  views,  so  much  liberality  and  patience,  so 
much  art  in  persuading  by  example,  as  that  of  the  emperor 
Alexander    I.      The   ministry,  wbich   has   been  appointed" 
for  the   instruction  of  the  people,  already  expresses.thede^ 
terminate  tendency  of  the  government;  and  since  both  the 
•  education  of  youth   and  the  diffusion  of  science  have  been 
aciade  part  of  their  pRovince,  thf  previous  prin:ipl(&,fof  the 
.  execution  oj  ^hc  genera/  plan,  were  the  means  of  conyincir^ 
'the  prince  (wha  terms  thi§  part  of  his  political    admiulstra- 
iiou  sapenor  \o  every  other  in  importance),   tliat  the  choke 
of  the  persons  coi  responded  with  his  wishes.     It  would  lead 
9 i' into  too  great  lengtb,  only  to  enumerate  the  articles 
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'  which  appear  tinikr  the  \xAeiptibliciMiTUtHon.  The  goT«ro<* 
iBeat  employs  every  meant  in  its  power  to  excite  the  free  aodf 
vigorous  exercise  of  th^  mind.  The  first  great  step  which  it 
took  for  this  purpose,  was  the  ukase  of  gtb  February 
1802,  in  which  tlie  office  of  censor  was  soli^ected  to  new  re«< 
gulations ;  and  tbmigh  books  wbicb^contam  any  thing  cod^ 
Irary  to  religion,  to  government  or  good  morals  may  stii)  be 
subject  to  prohibition,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  government  i9 
the  best  commentary  on  tlie  act,  and  at  least,  thqs  muck 
has  been  gained,  that  the  office  of  censor  has  been  tranferredi 
from  the  police  to  the  universities,  with  the  exception  of  St.* 
Petersburg.  The  order  respecting  the  censorship  of  the  pres9> 
of  1804,  served  to  prevent  some  mistakes  in  the  >execution^ 
or  some  doubts  in  the  interpretation  of  the  first*  Besides  this 
circnlation  of  ideos  and  of  knowledge  with  foreigners,  the 
most  animated  encouragement  is  afforded  to  literary  pursuits* 

r  The  second  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  is  given  to*  almost 
all  writers  of  merit  and  in  the  service  Q!i  the  state  ;  others  re« 
ceive  boxes,  rings^  medals,  money  for  travelling,  for  print* 
ing  tUeir  works,  &e.  8ic. ;  and  many  fire  the  institutions 
which  have  been  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  the  soVe- 
r^n.  We  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  grandeur  of 
the  gift  or  the  delicacy  of  the  giver.  The  author  has  coU 
lected  and  published  everything  relative  to  the  improvengieul 
atid  diffusion  of  instruction  ;  but  still  he  has  been  less  com^^ 
iDunioative  than  we  could  have  wished,  in  respect  to^the  iil^ 
ferior  schools,  and  the  contrary,  in  respect  to  the  universitjesy 
institutions  for  a  particular  purpose,  th<?  academies>  and  pri- 
vate literary  corporations.  He  has  devoted  so  much  spaice  to 
the  accounts  ofthe  six  universities;  that  ofSt.  Petersburg elt-*- 
eepted,  tbrft  he  has  mentioned  the  cha'rteVs,  >plaii  of  lectoiies, 
the  celebrated  foreign  teachers,  the  visitations,  statutes^ 
boundaries,  travels  c4'  the  leaYned,  &c.  &,l».  ^  •  Though  air  v 
onivefsity  has   been  founded  at  St.-Peter^barg  we  have  met 

'  with  no  particular  account  ofit.  •  The  in&tituti6«sof  instrafe-^ 
tion  for  particuktr  purposesi  are  continually 'increasing. 
There  nve  agricultural  schools  at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Ka* 
luga,  Mzetiok,  a  connnercial  school  at  Odessa,  utia^y  ti>iJi-* 
tafy  schools  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  pilol^shoot' at  Cronstadt  fof 
the  Baltic  fleet,  a  school  for  naval  architecture  at  Pet^rsbuig'i  * 
vete^rinary  schools  at  St.  Peterburg,  MoscoW,  Lutiby.-  Th« 
Rnssian  academy  which  the  em-pressl  0athiariti^  e'stabllflb-^ 
ed  for  the  promotion  of  the  languageiS,  ariS!  patticulaily  fol 
the  imj^tovemcnt  of  the  Russian  language,  au* which  wasde-^' 
prived  of  all  support  Uflder  Piaul,  has  b^n  restored  by  ^e 
present  emperor.  The  imperial  academy  .of  sciences  at  St» 
J^et€r&))nrg,  which' is  subject  to  »ew  regulatioi»s,  propasetf 
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prize  questions. 9tid  bestows  premiums,  while  it  sends  pupils^ 
tp  study  ill  foreigfi  parts.  The  academy  of  medicineaod 
?rur:g*ry  is  conside/ably  cirfarged.  The  emperor  ts  aDxibusr 
to  lay  ihe  basis  of  moral  improvement  in  the  instruction  of 
the  schools,  as  vfeW  as  by  more  direct  encouragements  and 
rewards.  The  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  emperor  himself, 
his  retrenchment  of  all  superfluous  expense,  a3  of  four  millions 
in  his  hoosehold,  his  boundless  be^neficence,  when  any  gooct 
i^  io  be  prodeiced,  must  operate  very,  forcibly  and  aus;pici^ 
Ously  on  the  public  morals.  Under  the  title  of  nobl^andpa^ 
trio  tic  actions,  M.  Storch  has  collected  numerous  particu- 
lars, which  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  generous  sentiments 
and  increasing  civilization  of  the  people  of  this  mighty-em- 
jpke.  The  satisfaction  which  this  pleasing  picture  excite»>  is^ 
indeed  a  little.abaled  by  the  murder  of  General  Boek  by  his 
peasants  whom  he  had  loaded  witli  benefits;  by  612  mur- 
ders, and  6^  suicides,  which  took  place  iu  the  year  1303. 
But  when  we  compare  the  present  times  with  the  past,  we 
'shall  see  that  no  «,maH  progress  in  civilization  has  been  made^ 
when,  out  of  every  88,000  men,  only  oiie  has  been  a  mur- 
derer or  murdeted.  The  emperor  has  endeavoured  to  render 
the  theatce  subservient  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  people*' 
The  religious  illuminatioQ  of  a  peopJe  will  be  belter  prompted 
'by  passive  ^means  than  by  arlive  interference;  and,  \t  thi& 
respect,  the  emperor  is  greater  in  what  he  does  not  do,  thaa 
in  what  he  does.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,,  the 
emperor  defined  the  rights  of  the  nobility  and  other  classes 
of  m^n^  which  had  become  so  precarious  und^r  the  former 
gevernment.  The  nobles  enjoy  the  privilege  dl  first  pro- 
ppsing.candidates  from  amongst  tbein  Qw.noi'der,foF  political^ 
situations  und^r  thegovernment,&c.Thelastof  a&oUe  family 
possesses  the  riglu  of  di5po&ing  of  the  family  estate.  The 
vlergy  are  exempted  from  all  corporeal  punish men|^;.  the 
^QXktiivy  clergy  are  excited  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricul-. 
w/e;  tl>eir  office  is  thereby  rendered  more  useful,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  citizens  and  boors  has  been  improved.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  ukase  of  2Dih,  Feb.  1803j  16^000  persons 
Lave,  in  the  courae  of  iwoyears^  risen  to  the  condition  of 
fre^  husbandraea.  The  article  entitled  the  new  organization 
^/iAeCo^<'C5,  combines  all  the  ukases  and  descriptions.,  Tht 
MCQTiomca/  fii^minisliatiou,  exhibits  such  sound  principles  as^ 
^^ix^rtiise  the  most  beneficial  conseqijeflces.  Such  encou- 
i^erpeuts  have  \^^n  aSbrded  to  agiici^littre  durifig  the  pre^ 
-seat  reign^  and  wich  wise  measures  adopted,  that  even  th^ 
io*ii|g  tribes  of  Tartars,  &c.  bfgin^to  adopt  habiU  of  tillage* 
TiHeMittructions  ojjhc  minister  of  the  interior jQomn  Kptscbu- 
kiejA^^l-m  ti  »fw  epoch  Jn  the-a^flu nistratioa Ja  comprehension,, 
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ifttttir^servQd  communicatioD^in  method, ^nd  precision/tbese 
instractioBs  appear  to  excel  Necker'^  Compte  rendrt;  and 
yyhile  they  diffuse  such  an  uncommonly  ctear  light  over  the 
political  slate  of  Russia^  thejcoDtaid  prfneiples  uhich  merit 
'an  admission  into  all  the  cabinets  of  £urope.     In  one  part  of 
the  work,  M.  Storch  exhibits  in  .^1  tables  a  ctear  and  jami- 
nous  y\eW  of  the  trade  of  Russia  in  all  its  branches,  in  the 
years  viaO^  and  J  803.     Beside*  this  we  have  a  description  of 
the  nevyt,  canals  which  have   been  Ifinished  in  the  present 
^eigo,  <iw  which  are  begun  and  not  yet  finished.     We  are 
»e^t  pvese^ited  with  an  jaccount  and  engravingof  the  new 
exchange  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  magnificent  pile  of  building, 
2S^   feet  wide  by  .1^34  feet,  l-ong.    The  new  harbour  at  Ara;- 
bat  on  the  sea  of  Asoph  for  the  reception  of  naerchant  vessels, 
jvastobe  finijshdii  in  1807 /at  die -expenoe  of  62,091  i^bles. 
In  one  paper  we  have  an  accurate  representation  of  the  origin, 
.the  progre^>  and  the  present  state  of  the  Russian  army ;  and 
.in.nnotb^r .  we  find  adesoription  of  the  Russian  marine  ;  ati 
^istQxipaL  view  of  its  commencement,  its  gradual  increase 
and  present  situation.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  lB<iH. 
Jihe  wholO  mass  of  regulars  amounted  to  395,987  men,  in- 
cluding  33lG  cai^alxy  and   9305  i^iyfantry  of  the   guards  ^ 
-49,733  marching  cavalry,  2119/125  infiantryi  7'0,'B84  garrison 
iroops,42, 9 19  artillery.  The  number  of  invalids  amounted  to 
tiS>770men,of  irregular  troops  to  98»21 1,  and  a  fieW-battalioa 
-of  Greeks  of  461  men,  making  a  total  of  49:^,959  »^cn;  exclu- 
aivieof  13>084  officers  of  the  staff  and  superior  officers^with  h 
.^uUitudeofpriesls,  surgeons,  &c. 

In  the  second  account,  which  comprehends  th^  minutest 
^details  of  the  marine,  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
>soun4i  ijseful,.and  new  ships  amounted  to  32  of  the  Fine,  18 
frigateSy  5  )  transports,  S^Ggallies,  making  in  all  5598  guns. 
The  numerous  mutilations  which  people  practise  in  order 
vto  render  themselves  unfit  for  military  service,  prove  the 
general  aversion  from  that^kind  of  life.  The  measures 
which  are  taken  to  prevent  this,  are  severe  but  not  cruel  ; 
BO  corporeal  punishment  is  inflicted,  but  the  family  is  made 
atiswerable.  These  mutilations  prevail  most  •  m  the  govern- 
ments of  SlmWrsk,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  Wjatkaand  Nisheg<>- 
rod  ;  there  are  villages  which  cannot  furnish  a  single  ^Te- 
-cruit, — The  journal  affords  but  a  scanty  detail  of  foreign 
politics;  but  the  author  has  published  the  diplomatic  cor- 
-rcspondencje  between  Russia  and  France  from  the  iCtb  of 
May  to  the  Kith  of  August,  1804;  and  wq  are  obliged  to  him 
for  tnpre  accurate  copies  than  ^ppea^ed  in  the  newspapers, 
as  Well  as.for  an  introduction  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  oif 
^ntri£)ti«rn:. 
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.    Tfae.gcoffrapUcal  part  of  thnjcrarml  is  Icm  coiiipr6beii-» 
yiire  and  valuable  tbao  ,ibe  test*    The  article  eatitled  the 
reorganized  eoin^iiuU&tiof  the  empire  is  the  most  impof* 
taoU    Tbe  author  shews  the  reaeoiblaQceft  and  the  differw 
enee  between  thU  aad  the  conttiiittioB  which  was  iatroduced 
by  theeqapfes8CatbartBf>  and  corrects  the  errors  of  oiost 
geographers,  who  suppose  both  to  be  the  same.    Few  go« 
yemmeDts  have  with  their  tfames  retained  their  former  di* 
visions;   some  sre  divided  into  more  towns  aod  districts; 
most  have  experienced  diminution.     The  Russian   Atlas^ 
which  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Catharine^  is 
Tendered  of  little  use  by  the  new  alterations.    The  first 
Voyage  of  the  Russians  round  the  worlds  which  was  under- 
taken IB  thereiguof  the  emperor  Alexander^  at  the  tx* 
pence  aod  for  the  beaefit  of  the  Russian  and  American  com- 
pany«  is  here  oopiously  described.    The  accounts  of  the 
jtus&ian  mission  to  Japan  in  the  year   179^  and' )7d3>  go 
iack  as  far  as  that  of  Captain  Spansenberg  in  the  year  1798^ 
4ind  communicates  an  extract  from  the  vahmble  journal  of 
liieutenant  Adam  Laxmann.-^In  the  histortoal  part  we  me^ 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Suwarrow^  which  cbi^tmns 
some  new  ana  interestiuig  iofbroiation  relative  to  that  extras 
ordinary  character.    In  the  moral  details^  o**  M.  Storch,  we 
jAeciwith  accounts  of  actions  which  prove,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed before^  the  increa^ifigciviitzattOn  of  the  people^  and  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  present  governmetit.     The 
emperor. Alexander  appears  to  beioneof  those  fe\r  crown* 
ed  heads,    whom    we    can    contemplate  with  unmingled 
aatisfactioa.    The  object  of  his  life  seems  to  be  the  happi- 
ness of  the  pieople  whom  be .  rules.  ^  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  mensuiesof  his  reign,  his  mind  is  casrt  in  no  common 
mould;  and  his  heart  expancte  with  sensations  of  benevo- 
lence, which,  if  they  often  inspire  the  exertions  of  the  phi« 
losopher,  we  have  seldom  seen  very  operative  in  those  who 
sway  the  soeptre  of  nations.  — 


-   Akt,  'Kt.'^Campagnes  des  Franfais  a  St.  DoraiTfgue,  ftc.    . 

'Cuntpaigns  &f  the  French  in  St.  Domingo,  and  d  Refutntion 
of  the  jlitacks  made  upon  General  Rochamheau,  b^  Ph* 
Atbertde  Latire,  Fa- Minister  of  the  War- Department  for 
St.  Domingo.  Svo.  Paris.  1 8Q5.  Imported  by  Deooii- 
chy.  • 

WHILST  the  kingdoms  of  civilized  Europe  are  daily  suf- 
fering faetieath  the  scourge  of  revolutioDai*Y  plirenzy>  an 
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Wtn%  of  th^  mmk  «il«At«hiog  nnknxe  has  oocnf fed  amoiig 
the  barbarians  of  the  Western  hemispbet^.  A  racci  of  mmt 
CprQI«rW  dlc»i4gbl  ineapaU*  of  enierlaiaiBg  a  rational  idea^ 
bi^a  ^4de«lj^  amepged  Irom  slavery  to  empire ;  and  baye 
in  (b^ir  iDfn  e^evoiKed  the  meat  despotic  tj^raany  over  their 
QMe  de^otf  e  makers.  The  iosa  of  St.  Domingo,  so  im  por* 
tani  U  Vtvmtf  Ottr  asuthor  ascribes  to  the  infernal  policy  of 
fagiand, 

*  The  English/  says  he, '  have  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  oiirse 
of  France,  Thtpi  genivs,  the  preserver  of  Frapce,  had  applied  the 
lalu^^ry  b^lm,  wkieh  would  hav«  healed  ail  her  woaiids:  but 
the  d^^mon  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  England,  spread 
thvQt^  the  Cdlony  bis  poispltous  breath,  aod  aggravated  the  disease. 
The  prusperify  ef  fr^Dce  depends  upen  the  restoration  of  St.  Do- 
H)ioga;  tU  trai^quilUty  of  Eurojie  is  interested  in  that  coioay  bein( 
peaceably  po^isessed  by  France,  if  they  wish  to  ayoid  the  retumtyf 
the  fifteciub  century*  and  not  to  oblige  her  to  become  upon  the 
conli neot  a  sece^d  Hpme.  This,  is  wlait  the  English  desinsy  because 
they  cannot  ensure  tbeic  e;](isteQce  vithcrut  delivenngup  the  epntiaent 
to  carnage*  They  ai'e  enraged  that  the  eabinet  of  the  Thuilierias 
Irish  all  nations  to  cuUivete  commerce  in  security.  Venice  in  the 
possess^  ef  Austrisc  give«t  them  umbrage  ;  they  know  that  the 
Venetians  have  ruled  |h(e  seaa,  and  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  comV 
fierce  pf  }n4iQ«  through  -  Egypt ;  they  are  afraid  lest  they  shoaid 
recover  their  ancient  glory,' 

We  shall  not  insult  the  und^rstandipgs  pf  Qur  rea4er3  b/ 
'-  the  slightest  attempt  to  refute  the  various  attacks  t^^n  thf 
character  ^d  government  of  our  Qoyntryi  vhipb  (^ur  }9, 
thi^  publication^  as  they  are  X99  gpntesoptible  to  excitii  in** 
digoation^  and  are  merely  the  angry  overSowings  of  a  cba^ 
^poi^tad  ambitioa.  Who  for  ins^apoe  will  think  i%  wordi 
his  wliile  to  liatea  to  a  vindication  of  Englisbmeii  ffom  tlit 
charge  of  piracy^  or  the  insinuation  that  in  England  ^  bfi^h* 
iray  robl>ery  is  reckoned  one  of  the  riehts.  of  men  f*  ^ 

There  is  hdwever  one  accusation  of  soludiqrons  a  na^nre^ 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  indulging  pur  read^ 
-^fs  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

'  The  cabinet  of  St.  James's'  (p.  22.)  *  in  order  fo  attain  ita 
ends,  begaj^  with  making  tho  English  abjure  the  re^gion  of  thtie 
Ittditrs,  Liecause  it  had  tor  its  basis  thts  love  of  their  neighbiMiry  and 
unity  among  men.  'i'he  religion  of  England  affords  this  advantage 
to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  that  it  dispenses  with  atffftcider  conm^ 
fesfiion.  Its  a«i]$»ciai  policy  stifles  the  remorsd  of  conscieaoa. 
What  inay  not  be  dreaded  from  such  a  governmont  V  !  { 

If  Mr.  Perceval  bad  read  this  baok,  wedo  Qot^oubtbRt 
\^  w<juld  have  imputed  tQ  tb^  late  minif t^i  the  intcntipQ  o£ 
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^e^itoring  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  compliance  with  th'e 
wishes  of  Ph.  Albert  de  Lattre. 

The  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  General 
Hochambeau,  are  twelve  in  numlkt:  as  it  would  exceed  th^ 
limiXs  allotted  in  our  Review  to  ariicles  of  this  description ji 
we  ,  shall  notice  only  the  eleventh,  which  treats  of  the  sur^* 
render  of  the  artillery  to  De^salines.  It  must  be  recollect t^^d, 
that  at  the  time  when  General  Rochambeau  treated  witk 
Pessalines,  it  was  impossible  to  retain  the  Cape. 

*  The  evacuation  of  the  Cape  was  forced;  that  of  the  mole 
of  St.  Nicholas  m\i^t  soon  folio Wi  It  was  better  to  prevent  the 
English  froia  making  themselves  masters  of  apart  nf  the  colony^ 
and  particularly  from  taking  possession  of  this  last  place,  that  they 
might  not  make  it  a  pretext  for  compensatioil  at  the  time  of  a  ge-^ 
iieral  peace.  It  was  a  wise  policy  therefore  which  dictated,  though 
with  regret,  the  placing  of  ihe  negroes  in  a  situation  to  resist  Eng-^ 
land ;  to  punish  thereby  her  perfidy  towards  France,  and  to  destroy 
her  projects.  It  would  have  been  a  better  expedient,  it  has  been 
said,  to  sunenderthe  artillery  ta  the  English*  Doubtless  it  would, 
were  they  actuated  by  the  principles  of  other  civHized  nations ;  but 
iliey  are  more  barbarous  than  the  negroes.  Their  character  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  robbers  of  Tunis  and  Algiers*  They  would 
have  sold  the  artillery  for  a  thousand  times  its  value  to  the  ncgroesji 
and  they  would  have  obliged  them,  from  the  want  which  they  felt 
uf  it,  to  deliver  up  to  them  their  principal  places. 

'  By  delivering  this  artillery  to  the  English,  they  would  hive  left 
themselves  entirely  at  their  discretion,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what 
Varbarity  the  latter  conducted  thj.«m«elves  at  Port  au  Prince,  where 
Shey  gave  up  a  part. of  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  by.  opening 
the  giitesof  the  city  to  the  n<*groes,  l^efore  the  colonists  were  em- 
bttikedi  who  wished  to  fo!K>w  the  army.  They  would  have  acted  in 
tikQ  same  man'ner  ut  the  Cape.  The  death  of  a  Frenchtnan  inspires 
ilie  lu/igH&h  with  the  mQ3»t  atrocious  jay.     it  is,  they  say,  off« 

^  in  ofdcr  to  render  the  pegroes  independent  of  the  English,  i\^ 
gffiM^al  then  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  artillery  to*  them.  But 
sfiy  his  a^lversariesi  by  so  doing  he  put  the  negroes  in,  a  coudjtioa 
to  resist  the  French,  when  they  should  again  display  the  Imperial 
flag  at  St.  Domingo,  The  English,  it  has  been  proved,  instigated 
the  revolt  oi  the  negroes.  When  they  were  subdued  by  General 
'  Le  Cterc,  they  caused  them  to  revolt ;  and  though  at  peace  with  . 
France,  ihey  lurnished  them  with  artillery,  with  aims  and  ammuni- 
iioo. 

.  'Ithdsbeen  pretended  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to 
have  thrown  the  carnon,  arns,  and  ammunition  into  the  sea. 
I'he  general  and  his  boidteis  wuu4d  have  perished  to  a  man  soone-r 
than  have  renounced  the  honours  of  war.  The  delivery  of  the*ar- 
iillepy  to  the  ni'groes,  care  them  ten  whole  days  to  evacuate  *thc 
|4sic^)  which  ^Miawled   the  inhabitants  of   the  Cape  to  finlow  th^ 
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army.  /^ Af  io  jthe  English,  tbcy  from  the  iir§t  refused  to  grant  the 
tr<5op§  the  bgi\Qurs.  of  war;  they  deman<led.  the  feeble  remain*', 
cf  llie  a^imy  10  surre,nder  at  discretion.  The  commander  in  chief 
notified  to  them,  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  pretensions*  which: 
V^re  dishonourable,' he  woyld  set  fire  to  the  frigates  and  French  ship^i 
Vhich  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  t» 
force  his  way  with  the  troops  to  St.  Domi^igo,  though  certain  of 
perishing  from  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  negroes.  He  wopld 
/then  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  Cape  to  the*  ferocity  of  the 
Iflnghsb  and  the  negroes.  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  cruel  ? 
Jives  there  a  Frenchman  who  would  have  been  savage  enough  to 
throw  the  artillery  into  th^  sea,  with  a  certainty  that  by  this  actiou 
iie  should  condemn  his  brave  troops, and  the' whole  white  popula- 
tion to  inevitable  destiiiction  >  Soldiers,  who  had  the  courage  to  die 
¥^hen their  honour  was  at  stake,  surrendered  their  artillery  to  save  the 
lives  of  seven  thousand  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  the 
iiai^ours  of  war.  The  massacres  which  followed  on  the  evacuatioit 
of  the  Cape,  a»e  to  be  ascribed  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  ca- 
binet of  St.  James's  !! !' 
•f   '  . 

. .  "Such  is  the  defetvce  of  every  accusation  alledged  against 
Ceoeral  Rodiambeau^  and  such  the  groundless  anger  and, 
contemptible  spite  of  the  author  against  our  brave  and  gene- 
rous countrymen. 


RETROSPECT 

......        -      OF  '    '■  /'• 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

'y    .     '  ^     .  FRANCE.  ■  ••   ^  ' '.; 

Art.  l^.—La  Batailled*  Austerlitz^SfC.  .  .;  ■     ? 

The  Battle,  of  Austerlits^    By  the.  Austrian  Major^General  Stutter' 

.  \  heim.    Svo.     1806,     Imported  by  Deconchy.  *' 

'  TIIEconsequences  of  the  battle  of  Austeriitz  were  too  fatal  to  tjb|> 
cause  of  Kurope,  not  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  it  intereaing, 
cv*n  to  the  reader,  who  has  no  skill  in  miiilary  tactics.  Xh^ 
author  of  the  present  publication,  commanded  a  brigade  of  Aus- 
trians  on  that  memorable  day;  and,  as  under  a  government  like 
that  of  Austria,  he"  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  publish  the 
particulars  (at  least  with  his.  name  attached  to- it),  unless  he  feH 
himsel/sahctioned  by  thchiatj^st  aurt)ority,  ic  may  fairly  be  consi- 
sidered  as  the  official  Austrian  account  of  the  battle. 

At  any  rate  the  work  bears  evident  internal  evidence  of  authenti- 
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CTir.  Tbt  autharr  n#  whert  attempts  to  ecmceal  cnr  ptllinte  0iC:iflll^ 
ViUty  or  iht  vtAstnhe$  of  the  generalsr  of  the  allie<t  tkrvay^  nor  ti  un- 
4if rvalue  th^  nuirkeff  and  sopeiior  talents:  of  the  enemy.  Tbe  par^r 
ticulnrs  will  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  military  readers.  The  gentm 
fa)  causes  o(  the  eventual  resvit  of  this  fr^t  et)gageiiieot|  ar^  ihtiy 
wmniarily  drawn  Up  : 

'  Ml  will  not  have  escaped  tbe  obsenratioo  of  the  experieiietd  Sol^ 
dier,  that  it  is  principally  to  the  following  causes  thAt  tb«  )oi» 
ok*  tl)i.«  buttle  is  to  be  iittributed;  ,T9  the  warn  of  correetncsi 
inthernfnVniJition  po9ses*e«lby thcalUes^  as  to  the  cnemy'^  army; 
Ifothebad  plan  of  attack^  supposing  the  enemy  to  have  heea  ea* 
trenched  in  &  po&ition.  which  hf?  did  no(  occupy;  to.  the  n^oyemeii^ 
f  xcrnted  the  day  before  tlie.  attack,  and  in  sight  of  tha  enfm.y»  inor* 
der  to  ^atn  the  right  flank  of  th^^  FrenchL^^  to  tb^  great  imeival  be* 
tween  the' columns  when  they  quitted  the  heights  of  Frat^en;  tful 
to  their  want  of  communication  with  e^ch  other.  To  those  eaose* 
may  be  attributed. the  first  misfortunes  of  the  Atutro^ Russian  unny. 
Btity  In  spite  of  these  capital  errors,  it  would  still  have  be^q.  {fotai* 
ble  to  restore  the  fortune  t  f  the  i»y  in  favour  of  the  allies,  if  the 
s^C04^  and  thrrd  cduitina  had  thocrght  kssof  tbe  primary  disposi- 
tion, ^Ad  attended  mi^re  to;  tbs  enemj^,  who  by  the  boldness  of 
his  maniQeuvre,  completely  o^ertbre^v  the  basis,  on  which  tht  plan  of 
attack  was  founded  *  .    . 

It  is  obvious  from  the  whole  tenor  of  General  Stutterheim's  account, 
that  the  battle  of  AuHterlifs  was  a  contest  of  genius  against  incapa- 
city. Many  a  man  may  be  able  to  manopuvre  10,  ^5,  or  20  thou* 
snnd  men  with  credit  and' success,  who  would  feel  himself  utterly 
incompeiem  to  the  command  of  a  larger  army.  Kutusow  indeed,. 
the  commander  'in  chief,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
completely  disconcerted  by  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  which  took 
him  by  surpri'^e,  tn^l  Jft  him  know  th^t  he  was  at  tacked,  when  he 
had  Jniendcd  And  fancied  himself  to  be  the  assailant.  The  combin* 
ed  troops  are  represented  by  oUT/^ttUuMr  to  have  amounted  to  82,000; 
but  a  French  officer,  who  has  republished  this  work  at  Paris  with 
fmte!(,  remarks  that  the  Austrian  i^eneral  has  evidently  diininished 
the  rctl  strength  of  the  allies  b^  onr-fi/th.  We  arc  not  able  to  set- 
tle this  di^erence. 

This  publication  has  lately  b^n  translated  by  Major  .Coffin,  assist- 
amt  quarter-waster  •senera I  in  the  British  service.  BVitish  military 
ofBcers,  thoush  poss^^ssed  of  arknowled|:^d  and  transcendant  bravery, 
«w  in  general  sea nd;Uous!y  ignorantof  their  profession.  It  gives  u« 
real  pleasure  whenovcT- we  see  any  of  the»n  rising  above  their  fellovs^ 
ind  impr<>vtpgfheir  minds  by  useful  professional  knowledge. 

Art.  IS.^CIefdei  Phtnon*in€s  fie  la  Nature,  ^-e, 
A  Ke^  ^the  Phem^tiena  of  Nature,  or  the  lixivg  Earth,     By  M» 
Citevrel  D<i&9udrais^  Jorrnerly  em  Afixocfite  ftt  St,    Dotvingo,    pp, 
267.     8ro.     Parh.     ISO6,     Imported  by.Deconchy. 

THAT  France  sfcouhl  bdvieher  Brodums,  GaestS;  and  Sibiys,  is 
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ipttkcAy  naturall  M^DwKandraii  is  of  tbe  same  genus.  Hq  c«t)»- 
dklly  avows  iia#fei«r  fan  <Goinciitfi»lu^»  of  being  mid,  tnA  to  tb«t 
elSect  consitlted  bis  pkysician,  who  assured  kirn,  aftipr  feeKng  his 
puisr,  tliat  he  was^  cot  a  fii  patent  (t*t  ^^pftkes  mauon$.  W«  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  apprehend  any  sen* 
©us  consequences,  from  the  aulhor*s  renewal  of  the  o^splele  m>lion 
of  bur  gtobe^s  beiti^  a  living  animal,  a  Huge  tortoise.  M:  Dessau* 
drais  Ts  also 'seriously  grieved  thi%t  his  animal-earth  should  live^ 
alone,  as  fie  considers  ihe  animal-moonHo  be  at  too  great  a  <iista'pce 
to  be  a  husband  to  the  animal-earth,  which  he  likewise  apprehends 
never  sleeps.  The  elegant  niaisseric  find  sentimental  so/ f  me  of  St« 
Pierre  were  tolerable  ;  but  the  tasteless,  yulj^^xr  galimatias  .of  the 
present  writer  are  beneath  contempt. 

AuT.  U.     De  rindigesticn^  ^c. 

Cbseroations  on  Indigestion :  in  xvhick  is  satisfactorily  shewn  tJte 
^  Eficacy  oflp^cacHanlta  in  reHevipg  Hkis^  as  well  as  its  connecttd 

Train  of  Ocmmlamts  pecvliar  to  the  Decline  of  Life,     %  ill. 

Daubtntm^  Member  of  the  Royal  Med.    !Soc.     i^^o.     Pari^.   Ira« 

ported  by  De  Conchy. 

THIS  is  a  memoir  which   which   was  read  many  years  ago  by 
Its  very  respectable  author,*  before  the  Parijjian  l,loyal  Society  of 
Medicine.      Its  object  is  to  recommend  the  use    of  ipecacuanha 
to   relieve   that  system   of  indigestion,  which  depends  on  a  de* 
bilrty  of  the  coats   of  the  stomach.     In  coiisequence  of  this   (an 
kffectiori  whichiss^ptto  be  very  harrassing  in  old  age,  thopgh  not 
peculiar  to  that  time  of  life,)    this  organ  becomes  unable  to  expel 
its  contents,  it  becomes  loaded  with  flatulence,  and   a  train  of  de- 
pressive and  distressing  symptoms  are  produced.     To    relieve  these. 
M .  Daubenton  had  recourse  in  hiji  own  person,  to  the  use  of  very 
Small  quantities  of  this  medicine  taken  early  in  Uie  morning,  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  himself  a  Medical  practitioner  ;  but   expo- 
riencing  relief  from  this  practice,  bei>evolence   prompted  him    lo 
communicate  it   for  the  U:»e  of  others.     The  original  liaving  be- 
come very  scarce,*  the  translator  (Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan)   thought  k, 
•would  be  useful  to  diffuse  by  the   medium  of  an  English  dress,  s 
practice  which  promises  to   be  beneficial,  and  which  is  but   little 
known  in  this  country.     Webelipvp  he  has  judged   right:   for  we 
iind  that  this  little  tr«ct,  which  bears  strpivg  charucteristlcs    both  of 
a  sound  judgment,  and  a  lively  imagination^   has,  in  the  ccurse  of 
a  very  short  time,  arrived  at  a  second  edition  .  a  cogent  proof,   as 
the  translator  observes,  either  that  the  complaints,  for  which   the 
author  'recommends  this  medicine,  are  very  prevalent,  or  tha.t   t}u? 
Afflicted  have   derived  benefit  from  the  .use  of  it.     The  tirst  hypo- 
thesis we  know  to  be  true.     We  wiijK  that  the  second  may  be  so 
likewise. 


if  The  Ei^|U«ktnasM»a  u  yiii>)Md»A  Igr  CUIkrw^  |iriif  is.  <d. 
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AuT.   16.-^JIistoirc,4bngi  jic  la  Campagnp  de^Nn^kon,  ^e. 
4n  Abridg^ncnt  of  the  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  the  Great  in  Germany 

and  It  all/  until  the  Peace  pf  Pmlmrg^  redisedand  torreetedby  an 
.    Eye  IVitneis^  and  dedieatti  to  the  Grand  Army,  Paris.  1  ^mo.  1 81)6. 

Imported  by  Dturoncliy. 

WHOEVER  lias  read  the  Monitcur^  has  read  this.  book.  Th« 
motto  prefixet)  to  it  is  horrible  blasphemy.  Alluding  to  Buona- 
parte, the  author  has  prefixed  these  words:  *  Fvit  homo  missus 
a  Deo.' 

GERMANY. 

AliT.  l6. — AeUmn^assige  geschichte  der  Rauber-Banden^  ^c» 

Judicial  Ilisi'ory  of  thf  Banditti  on  both  Banks,  of  the  Rhine,  By  Citi^ 
zen  Beclcer,  Justice  qf  Peace  in  the  District  of  Simmern.  SVQ, 
2  vol.     Cologne.     1806*. 


^o" 


AT  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  between  France  und  Germany  at ' 
•the  end  of  the  lust  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  nume- 
rous bands  of  robbers  were  formed  in  the  countries  bordering  on^  llie 

^  Hhine  ami  the  Moselle,  which  had  suffered  so  much  by.  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  who  perpetrated  an  incredible  number  of  devastations,  which 
were  chpi^  accomponied  with  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelty.  'I'hese  persons  were  not  suppressed,  or  at  least  dispersed 
without  incredible  pains  and  considerable  difliculty.  The  authoK 
gives  an  account  of  the  atrocities  wh^ch  were  committed  by  this 
banditti,  with  the  apprehension  and  punishnient  of  the  principal 
offenders.  They,  had  formed  themselves  into  nine  gangs  or  classes, 
%vhich  were  named  from  the  places  or  countries  from  which  they 
came.  The  history  of  the  two  first  classes,  or  of  the  Holland  and 
r»rabanl  gangs,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  ;  and  the  sepond  <fescribes 
the  robi>erie5  and  murders  of  the  rtst.  The  seven  last  gangs  consisted 
according  to  computation,  of  205  persons,  who  had  conimitled  ^6o 
robberies,  and  to  the  amotint  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  franco, 
isfotwitbstanding  ell  the  pains  which  were  taken,  we  are  informed 
that  124-  of  tbesc  criminals  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice, 
Tiwugh  the  mill  titucje  of  atrocities  which  are  here  related,  cannot 
but  produce  horror  pnd  disgust,  yet  the  history  is  in  many  re-!- 
spt'Cis -instructive  boihr  ip'  the  moralist  and  the  judge.  Among 
t!je  most  depraved  of  these  miscreants,  we  som<*timfs  remark  a  trait 
of  virtiic  or  of  sensibility,  as  was  evinced  in  Buckler  the  victorious 
leader  of  tie    Aloijielie  gang  in  the  affection   for  his  wife;  and  in 

^  Fetzer  thjc  chit^rof  the  Neuwied-band  in -the  tender  concern  a^d 
fondness  Tor  his  chiiaren.  And  the  judge  will  find  nvany  interest- 
ing hmtswilh  respect  to  the  c6nfession   of  criminals.,         ; 

V"      "         '      /   '    «  AMERICA. 

Art.  17<— TAc  Gleaner,  a  vriscellaneous  Producfiov,  in  three  Vols, 
1 2r,}0,     By  Conbtantia.      Published  according  to  Act  of  Congress, 
BO'^toft'.  "      "■ "  "^  "  '  '" 
THE  tet«p wJit^r  ©£  tlvesu'^Sfiays-werc  first  pubrtsliect  in  tiie  Massa- 

iiliustt's  Magazine;  the  favourable  reception  which  they  met  with  no 
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\W\T  first  Jifyp^araiice  induced  the  ingenious  authoress  to  publisli  tlieni 
collectively  i   yet  through  extreme  diffidetrce  she  has  forborne  to 
iftdulge  U9  with   her  name.     Reader,   the  *  Gleaner'  of    America 
which  we  here  recommend  to-  thy. notice,  is  not  a  collection  of  epi- 
taphs or  old  women's  stones,  such  as  the   'Gleaner  through  Eng- 
land and   Wales'  has  of  late  fatroured  us  with,  but  an  assemblage  of' 
iii<>ral  essays,  criticisms,  and  historical  characters,  writteli  for   tKe' 
most  part  in  language   clear  and  expressive.     Tire   greatest  fault 
which  we  find  in  this  transatlantic  writer,  is  that  she  is  too  flowery^ ' 
and  sometimes  ^if^cted  ;  that  her  compound  words  are  too   nume- 
roo^i  and  not  always  elegant;  that  she  adopts  words  which  are  un-" 
known  in  the  motker-conntry,  sachas  ^racfe,   approbate^  celebrious,' 
ofphun<tg^^t€mpestf  (used  as  a  verb,)  and   many  others  of  American 
growth,  and  that  her  quotations'from  poets  iii  blank  verse,  are  printed 
like  f  rose,  no  attention  being  ntadc  to  metrical  arrangement.     Not- 
withstandrng  these  faults,  "which  in  an  English  author  would  be  con- 
sidered inexcusable,  we  should  be  happy  to'^ee   them  reprinted  in 
tbis  country,  which  the  authoress  is  desirous  df   doing,  if  they  meet. 
\tllli  a  fa vl>urable  Inception  from  the  critics',  to  whom  she  has  sent" 
them  over  from  America '/or  the  purpose.     We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  pretty  long^e'xtratt,  from  which  they  will  be  able  to , 
iibrm  some  jttdgraeiTt  coil<*errring  Constantia :    ' 
'  'I  do  conceive  that  the  hand  of  skilful  cultivation   may   iro- ' 
plant  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  or,  in  other  Wonls,  a  love  oi[ 
reading  in  that  mnd'^i  i<^hich  ^t  was  hot  the  original  growth;  n^y, 
further,  I  •  affirm,  upon  the  authority  of  experience,  that  the  useful " 
and  fertile  exotic  will  take  as  deep  root,  flourish  as  luxuriantly,  ami' 
produce -as  plentiful  a  harvest,  as  in  its  native  soil ;  and  perhaps  the 
conformation  of  this  artificial  taste,  is  one  of  the  mbst  eligible  uses,  - 
tokich  can  be  made  of -novel  reading.     Curiosity  in  the  minds  of  yauni;' 
people  is  generally  if  hot  always  upon  thfe  wing ;  and  1  have  regard- 
ed curiosity,  rombined  with  necessity,  as  the  grand  stamina  of  almost* 
ev^ry  improvement.     Narrative,  unencumbered  with  dry  reflections,^ 
and  adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of  fiction,  possesses  for  the   new' 
plumed  fancy  a  most  fascinating  charm  ;  attention  is  arrested,  every 
faculty  of  the  soul  is  engaged,  and  the  pages  of  the  intcrestitig  and 
^entertaining  novelist  are  almost  devoured.     Thus  ait  attachment  to 
reading;  is  formed,  and  this  primary  object  once  obtained,  in   that 
paucity  of  those  kind  of  writings,  which  the  watchful  parent  uili  kno-x' 
how  to  create^  the  entertaining  biographer  will  become  an  acccptablti 
substitute ;  the  transitian  to  history  will  be  in  course ;  geography  con* 
sti  tales  an  essential  part  of  history  ;and  the  annals  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
will  ultimately  be  studied  with  avidity.  Pope*s  Homer  may  originate  a 
ttiste  for  poetry,  even  in  the  very'soul  of  frigidity  ;  and  a  perusal  of 
the  beautifully    diversified  and  richly  ornamented    numbers  of  the 
Adventurer,  induces  a  peregrination   through  every  essay  which  has 
been  written,  from   the  days  of  their  great   primbgenitoils,    Steele^ 
and  Addilon,  down  to  the  simple  number* of  the  humble  Ol^atier,' 
In  this  view,  novels  may  be   consifiered  a;?  rendering  an   i'mportarir' 
advice  to  society  ;  and  I  question  whether  there  is  not*  less  /ish^in" 
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placing  volumes  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  girb  of  Un  0r  tm^he 
years  qfage^  than  during  that  interesting  period  wLieb  revplv^s  from 
^fifteen  to  twatty.     The  mind  is  instructed  with  roach  more  facility . 
at  an  early  age,  than  afterwards  ;  and  I  have  tb^wght  that  m^ny   » 
con^plete    letter    writer    has     been  produced    ,fro«i   the    school 
of  the  novelist ;  and  hence,  po;»sib)y,  it  is,  ths^t  fecuates  have  acqui* 
red  so  palpable  a  superiority  over  us,  ia  this  elegant  and  useAift 
art.      Novels,   I  think,    may  very   properly  and  advantageous- 
ly constitute  the  amusement  ofa^^ri  froni  eigJU  to  foi^rUeH  yearfi 
^agCf  protided  always  that  site  pur4vcs  iter  r^^i^ding  ,  uihi^r  tie  ju^* 
ciovs  direction  of  her  guardian  friend  ,;  by  tht  .time  she  k^xh  complei- . 
ed  her   fuurteeiuh   yeai-  (supposing   tho  voice  of  well  jipdged  ani 
lender  prenK)nition  has  occasionally  sounded  in  her  ears)  I  am  mis-, 
taken  if  her  understanding  will  luit  have  raaile  auch  progresa»  &9 
to  give  her  t3  rise  from  tbe  table  with  proper  ideas  of  ibe  ligblnes» 
ofthe  repast;  of  the  frivolity  of' those  sce|>es  to  ivbicb  sh(3  hath  ftt-« 
tended  ;  of  their  insufficiency,  as  sources  of  tliat  kind  of  informatioa' 
uhicb  is  the  offspring  of  truth,  and  of  their  ina^iility  to- bestow  tfal 
i^Moir/eci^e,  or  those  substantial  <|ualities  tbat  nerve  |fae  mind^  «.«! 
endow  it  with  tbe  fortitude  so  necessary  in  th^cai«er  of.lif^^* 

*■  Under  the  requbite  guidancci  abe  will  learn  properly  to  ap*. 
preciate  the  heroes  and  heroiives  of  tbe  novelist;  repetition  will. 
create  satiety^  and  sbe  wiU  have  risen  from  the  banquet  before,  the 
consequences  of  her  intoxication  can  mai^riaUy  injure  her  fntuirfi.. 
life.  SKe  will  have  drauk  largely,  it  is  true,  biU  revolving  hours  will, 
^ve  her  to  recover  from  her  inebriety,  and  h^^pily  those  hpu.rs  will 
intervene  ere  yet  she  is  called  to  aict  |iie  part  asaign^d  her  ;  aiKl  sbe> 
will  have  extracted  ev^ry.  ad  vantage  within  the  reach  of  possibility, 
from  this  line  of  reading,  while  the  perajipioBS  effecta  attributod^ 
thereto,  can  in  no  nespeci;  esaentially  Jhurt  her.    ,      . , 

*  When  a  torrent  of  navels  bursts  suddenly  on  a  gii^l,  who,  hid* 
ding  adieu  to  childhood,  hath  already  futerf^l  a  pareer,  to  her  of. 
such  vast  importance,  the  evils  of  which  t^'y  may:  be  productive  aira 
indeed  ii\ca3  en  la  hie!  Aided  by  a  gjowing  imagination,  she  will  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  fascinating  ciUbusiasm  tbt-y  inspire ;  each  gilded 
illusion  will  pivss  for  u  splendid  realily  ;  *.I^'  will  sigKt^  become,  ihc. 
heroine  of  the  dratn^  ;  ancfyStbctiv^  her  htro^  it  is  possible  she  way  bt^ 
j/recipitated  into  irremediable  cxul^before  ahe  may  hate  kerned  to  imihe 
a  just  estimation  of  the  glittering  trijles  hy  ^hidi  she  is  thus  capii^ 
vattd.  I  say,  therefor^,  I  w^iuld  coutiiuj  novel*  to  girls  from  eight,  to, 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  1  would  then  lay  them  by ^  ^^^r: t.be  amuao* 
montof  those  vacant  houirs,  which,  in  advanced  y^ars^ ajpe  frequent- 
ly inarkvd  by  a  kind  of  emtn^  .th<5  result,  probably^pf  a  :i5eparatioa 
from  thuse  companions,  witb^  whom  we  havQ.  t^M  the  niofe.  busyt 
scvnfS  ol:  lile  .    .    /  -  '  * 

*  I,gKi»at  that  novels,  and  a  proper  direction,,  might  be  fnade  mucb, 
more  cxl^=nsively  subservient  to  the  well  being  of  society,  tban,with  0 
vcrj/,^fcwjiX(:ep(ipnSy  they  have  ever  yet  been.  Was  not ./m^,  Wfcon^. 
quenihk,  Mitcliav^ivg^  and  omnipotCHt^  tlmr  tv^rlasf/i/tg  f^«ia,  they. 
mii^iiibound  with  pn;cepis  andcvanxples  Conducive  io  tbebe^  ^ 
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imr|»teel«  This  rematk  teadls  lo  the  cottstderai;ckni  of  the  qoestum 
proposed  by  tny  aneti^us  correspondent,  in  inf  toffrnticn  fi/nrtyd^^ 
hoot  I  n^tsercined  a  ditfcriminoHng  power  f  Most  assuredly  J  have. 
There  ts  a  class  of  novels,  and  of  plays,  which  it  appears  t«d  me  should 
lie  burnt  by  the  hands^-of  the  common  executioner ;  and  were  it  oot 
thiA  the  goidnatured  xtorpi  generally  takes  part  with  tins  sufiercr,  f 
coilld  wish  to  see  strong  marks  of  public  odium  a^xed  iip9o  •the 
mrthors  of  those  libidinous  productions. 

*  But  ii  is  ts  painful  to -dwell  tipoit  subjects  of  reprehension  ks  it  it 
pkasurabW  to  hold  the  pen  of  panegyric^— let  me  hasten,  therefohei 
to  a  selectioh  whid)  I  hav^  conceived  indisputably  worthy  of  prefec- 
en'C« ;  and,  in  the  first  grade  of  those  writings,  that  take  rank 
under  the  general  description  of  novels,  and  that  are  entitled  *to  the~ 
highest  tiotes  of  eulogy,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  place  the  history 
of  Clarissa  Harlo we. 

*  In  fhjr  decided  approbation  of  thb  admired  producfion,  I  hare  the 
sati^action  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  singular.  My  paternal  grlmd- 
father»  who  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  crharacters  of  the  era  iu 
whi<:h  he  lived,  indulged,  perhaps  to  exces*,  an  invincible  aversiou 
to  novels.  Yet,  the  Holy  Bible  and  Clarissa  Harlowc,  were  the  booi« 
in  which  he  aecusfeemed  hts  daughters  to  read  alternately,  during 
those  hours  in  which  he  attended  lo  them  hiQiself.  The  Wev.  Jnmes 
Hervey,  Kectttr  of  Weston  Favell,  in  Northamptonshire  iuEngkttd, 
celebrated  a?i  well  for  no  exempltiry  life  and  purity  oi  manners,  as 
iOr  the  e»legtthce  and'  piety  of  hi^  literary  compositions,  in  a  treatise 
Written  npfm  the  education  of  daughters*  recommends  Clarissa,  as  * 
suitable  present  to  those  young  ladies,  wh^c^  are  to  be  trained  in  the  . 
|>laths  of  virtue  und  propriety  ;  2tnd  a  hte  writer,  has  asserted,  that 
Clarissa  Harhnve  is  the  first  hvman  production  wow?  exlairt.  He 
hesi teles  not  to  plac^  it,  for  literary  ^xccUenoe^  above  the  IHad  -of 
Homer  ^  or  ant/  ^tker  tiffrk,  ancitnt  or  modern,  the  incited  oracUs  esh 
^ed. 

^  Sut  without  taking  it  upon  me  to  defend  this  opinion,  I  wiRentf 
Miy,  thatH  appears  to  tog  admirably  well  calculated  as  a  usefifi 
cod&panion  for  ii  female,  from  the  first  dawn  of  her  reason,  tp 
the  closing  scene  of  life.  It  has  been  said  that  many  ^Xovelace 
iiasa¥ailed  himself  of  plots,  fabricated  and  developed  in  those  vo- 
lumes^ which  would  ne\*er  else  h^ve  entered  his  imagtnation*^-Hbe 
It  so,  I  only  contend  for  the  placing  them  in  female  hands;  and! 
'«ffiim  that  they  Contain  the  best<^e  of  regulations,  the  best  dlf- 
-xections  in  every  situation  which  they  exemplify  }  in  one  word,  thu 
liest  model  for  the  kiu  that  I  haye  e^r  yet  seen  pouttrayed.'  The 
character  of  Clarissa,  it  has  been  asserted,  is  too  highly  wrought': 
but  I  ask,  vhaf  perfection  did  she  possess  tlmt  we  should  ^e  willing 
to  dispense  with,  in  the  female,  wtiom  we  should  delineate  a5  ah 
accomplished  woman  ?  \Va&  1  to  advance  an  objection  ap&inst  '<v 
work  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  I  Would  saythut  it  is  the  chd- 
tacter  of  Lovelaoei  and  mofe  particularly  of  the  SrnclaiTs,  the  Mat- 
tins  thaHortont^  and  the  Harlows,  of  those  pages,  wbirh  are  tfw 
iigU^'^r^ytM*  it  -it  purely  much  more  e«sy  to  conceive  of  m\ 
\  •» 
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amiable  woAiiin,  acting  precisely  as  ditl' Clarissa » than  of  tbatdegi^f 
of  turpitude  and  inexorable,  sieverity,  wbich  tnas^  have  precedejl. 
the  perpetration  of  actions  so  biack,  atni  the  -inanifesitation  of  ri-' 
gour  so  ill  founded  and  unrelenting; 

.'  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  Clarissa's  only  deviation  fipm- 
strict  propriety,  consisted  in  her  flight  frofti  the  protectioa  of  h«^; 
lather;  ^>ut  a  moment's  reflection  will  evince  the  error  of  this  cou-t, 
elusion  ;  that  cannot  be  a  fault  to  which  I  am  compelled.     Clarissa, 
net  her  betrayer  with  adesiguto  remonstrate,  and  to  cvncHiate,  but 
with  a  determined  re^olutiuu  not  to  abandon  the  paternal  moMsion  ;   X^ 
appears  that  she  was  precipitated  upon  that  fati^l  Step,  and,  environed, 
by  the  deep  laid  machination  of  tiie  deceiver,- her  escape  would  have, 
bcfen  miraculQUS,  yet  she  continued    to  strug^lcf  and  even  at  the 
moment  she  was  hurried  away,   the  beauteous  sniferer  still  vehe- 
mently protested  against  accompanying  the  wretch,  who  was  armed, 
for  her  destruction.     Clarissa's  error,  {if  indeed,  all  circumstances 
considered^  she  was  t:Qer  m  any  sort  reprehensible)    must   be  trficed 
further  back;    it  consisted  in  her  conw^pow^ence  after   the  parental 
prohibition^  and   in  her  consenting  to  meet  the  treacherous  tillain* 
Yet,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  motives  which  stimulated   her  to 
those  decisive  measures^  we  can  scarcely  deem  her  censurable  ;  anji 
she  extorts  from  evfsf^.  bosom  that  kind  of  applause,  which  we 
spontaneously  yield  to  persecuted  merit. 

*  Love,  in  the  bosom  of  Clarissa^  was  always  subservient  to  virfue* 

It  wotild  nevei'  have  taken  the  lead  of  duty  ;  and,   had  she  J>eett 

left  to  the  free  exercise  of  her  iine  faculties,  had  she  been  permitttftf 

to  call. into  action  those  rar<3  abilities  of  which  she  was  mistress, ^he 

would  have  completely  extricated  herself  from  every  embarrassmaiti 

Love,  ifi  the  bosom  of  Clarissa,  was  the  noblest  of  principles  i  it  was 

uniformly  solicitous  for  the  genuine  felicity ^  establishment  and  tie* 

vation  if  its  object  \  but  it  would  tiever  have  permitted  her  to  havft    . 

allied  herself  to  a  man,    who   could  barbarously  triumph  in  th% 

destruction  of  thaisueet  piacc  of  mi^d^  tohich  is.^I^e  bosom  fHend 

of  the  innocent  and  of.  thi}.  gjJod  ;    who  could   inhumanly  medifdt^ 

Ahe  ruin  of  those  confiding  fernales  uho  were  entitled  to  his  pity 

*4ind  fus  protection.     Liberated  from  the   resentment   of  her  hard* 

iiearted  relations,  a^d  4novii>§^  in  that  enlarged  and  elevated  spher^ 

to. which  her  matchless  intellect  ati'd  uncomnioniuformationeptiile4 

^her,-.she  would  doubtless  ^ay^  investigated.     Tlie   libertine   woul4 

inevitably  havo  stood  conft'ssed,  aiid    would  as  assuredly  have-  been 

.discaidod  from  her  favow.  V  In   one  word,  Ivvp,  in   ihe^.  bosom  q1 

Clarissa,  was  what  I  wish,  from  myvsoul,  it  raay  become  in  the-bcis^ch 

of  every  female.,       .     .   .     ;   ,  ■  y 

*  'liie  deportment,  of  Cjarjssa,,  after  LoveJapiU  ha<i  so  artfully. b?** 
trayed  her  into,  u  step  which  ;her  judgojtjnt  inv^iably  contjenjnejj, 

,has  btjfi}  the  subject  of  much  cavilling  ;;^be  h  accused  of  umiue 
-haughtiness  ;  but  surely  such  ccnsurers  have  notwt^ll  weighed  either 
her  character  and  situatit^Q,  or  that  aaibi^v^^us  mode  of  coiitiujcH 
Which  the  despoiler  so  eaily  assumed. .  lipw  pftendid  h<*  '^olfl  h<y' 
sbid  in  suaptfiisei  and  how  necessary  was' it  tptj^bu  n^faripus  ^mpj^ibjt* 
thus  to  do.'  .     '  ,      '  "  *    . 
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